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PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  STATE  OF  AMERICA  IN  1781 

The  subject  of  my  narrative  is  the  luBtoiy  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from  the  close  of  the  war  for 
independence  down  to  the  opening  of  the  war  between  the 
States.  In  the  course  of  this  narrative  much,  indeed,  must  be 
written  of  wars,  conspiracies,  and  rebeUions ;  of  presidents,  of 
congresses,  of  embassies,  of  treaties,  of  the  ambition  of  politi- 
cal leaders  in  the  senate-house,  and  of  the  rise  of  great  parties 
in  the  nation.  Yet  the  history  of  the  people  shall  be  the 
chief  theme.  At  every  stage  of  the  splendid  progress  which 
separates  the  America  of  Washington  and  Adams  from  the 
America  in  which  we  live,  it  shall  be  my  purpose  to  describe 
the  dress,  the  occupations,  the  amusements,  the  literary  can- 
ons of  the  times ;  to  note  the  changes  of  mamiers  and  mor- 
als; to  trace  the  growth  of  that  humane  spirit  which  abol- 
ished punishment  for  debt,  which  reformed  the  discipline  of 
prisons  and  of  jails,  and  which  has,  in  our  own  time,  de- 
stroyed slavery  and  lessened  the  miseries  of  dumb  brutes. 
Kor  shall  it  be  less  my  aim  to  recount  the  manifold  improve- 
ments which,  in  a  thousand  ways,  have  multiplied  the  conve- 
niences of  life  and  ministered  to  the  happiness  of  our  race ;  to 
describe  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  long  shades  of  mechan- 
ical inventions  and  discoveries  which  is  now  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  our  just  pride  and  boast ;  to  tell  how,  under 
the  benign  influence  of  liberty  and  peace,  there  sprang  up,  in 
the  course  of  a  single  century,  a  prosperity  unparalleled  in 
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tlie  annals  of  human  affairs ;  how,  from  a  state  of  great  pov* 
erty  and  fecbleneaa^  our  country  grew  rapidly  to  one  of  opu» 
lence  and  power ;  how  her  agriculture  and  her  manufactures 
flouriiihed  together ;  how,  by  a  wise  system  of  free  education 
and  a  free  press,  knowledge  was  disseminated,  and  the  arts 
and  sciences  advanced ;  how  the  ingeuuity  of  her  pcojilc  bc- 
cauio  fniitful  of  wonders  fiir  more  aKtouishiug  than  any  of 
which  the  alchemista  had  ever  dreamed. 

Such  a  mingling  of  social  with  political  history  is  neces- ' 
Bary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  peculiar  circumstance* 
under  which  our  nation  was  formed  and  grew  up.  Other 
people  in  other  times  have  become  weary  of  their  rulers,  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke,  liave  come  out  of  the  houisc  of  bondage 
and  set  up  that  form  of  government  which  has  always  been  ! 
thought  the  freest  and  most  perfect.  But  our  ancestors  were 
indeed  a  highly  favored  people.  They  were  descended  from 
the  most  persevering,  the  most  energetic,  the  most  thrifty  of 
races.  They  enjoyed  the  lughest  form  of  ci\HUzation ;  their 
climate  was  salubrious ;  their  soil  rich ;  their  country  bound- 
leas;  they  were  hampered  by  no  traflitions;  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  no  nations  of  whom  they  stood  in  fear.  Almost 
alone,  in  a  new  land,  they  were  free  to  work  out  their  own 
form  of  government  in  accordance  with  their  own  will.  Tlie 
cousequence  has  been  such  a  moral  and  social  advancement 
as  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  The  Americans  who, 
toward  the  cloee  of  1783,  celehriited  with  bonfires,  with 
cannon,  and  ^vith  hell-ringing,  the  acknowledgment  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  return  of  peace,  lived  in  a  very  different 
country  from  that  with  wliieh  their  desoeudants  are  familiar. 
Indeed,  could  we,  under  the  potent  iniluence  of  some  magi- 
cian's drugs,  he  carried  back  through  one  himdred  years,  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  a  country  utterly  new  to  us.  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  who  fell  asleep  when  Ids  townsmen  were  throw- 
ing up  their  hats  and  drinlcing  their  bumpers  to  good  King 
George,  and  awoke  when  a  generation  that  knew  him  not 
was  shouting  the  names  of  men  and  parties  imknown  to  him, 
did  not  find  himself  in  a  land  more  strange.  The  area  of  the 
republic  would  slirink  to  less  th:m  half  Its  present  extent. 
The  nimiber  of  the  States  would  dimiui.-ih  to  tlilrteen,  nor 
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would  many  of  tbcm  be  contained  in  tlieir  present  limits  or 
exhibit  their  present  appearance.  Vast  stretches  of  upland, 
which  are  now  an  endleu8  guccessiou  of  wheat-fields  and  corn- 
fields and  orcliards,  would  appear  overgrown  with  dense  for- 
ests abandoned  to  savage  beastfl  and  yet  more  savage  men. 
The  hamleta  of  a  few  fishermen  would  mark  tlie  sites  of 
wealthy  havens  now  bristling  with  innumerable  masts,  and 
the  great  cities  thein-selves  would  dwindle  to  dimensions  scarce 
exeeediug  those  of  some  nide  settlement  far  to  the  west  of 
the  Colorado  tiyer.  Of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  which 
abridge  distance,  which  annihilate  time,  which  extend  com- 
merce, which  aid  agriculture,  which  save  labor,  which  trans- 
mit Bpeeeh,  which  turn  the  darkness  of  the  night  into  the 
brilliancy  of  the  day,  which  alleviate  pain,  which  destroy  dis- 
ease, which  lighten  even  the  infirmities  of  age,  not  one  ex- 
isted. Fulton  was  still  a  portrait-painter,  Fiteh  and  Rnmsey 
had  not  yet  begun  to  study  the  steam-engine,  Wliituey  had 
not  yet  gone  up  to  college.  Ilowe  and  Morse,  firCormick 
and  Fairbanks,  Goodyear  and  Colt,  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Bell, 
*ere  yet  to  be  Ixirn. 

Hy  the  ti-oaty  which  secured  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  the  boundaries  of  the  region  given  up  by  the  mother 
coimtiy  were  dearly  defined.  The  territory  ceded  stretched 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  from  a  line  rmnung  aloug  the  great  lakes  on  the 
north  it  spread  southward  to  the  thirty-first  parallel  and  the 
southern  border  of  Ge<>rgirt.  This  vast  tract  was  parcelled 
out  among  the  thirteen  original  States.  Of  the  thirteen,  seven 
had  well-defined  boundaries ;  of  the  remaining  six,  some  laid 
claim  to  lands  si  ace  given  to  other  States,  while  a  few  would 
content  themselves  with  no  limits  short  of  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  river. 

But,  though  the  Fourth  of  July  orators  then  boasted  that 
their  comitrj'  extende4i  over  fifteen  linndred  miles  in  length, 
and  spread  west^vixrd  across  plains  of  marvellous  fertility  into 
regions  yet  miexplored  by  nuui,  they  had  but  to  look  alwjut 
them  to  SCO  that  the  States  were  indeed  but  little  better  than 
A  great  wilderness.  A  narrow  Lne  of  towns  and  handeta  ex- 
tended, with  many  breaks,  along  the  coast  from  the  province 
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of  Maine  to  Georgia.  Maine  was  still  owned  by  Massacbu- 
eettfl,  and  did  not  (joiitain  one  himdred  thousand  souls.  Port- 
land existed,  then  Falmouth,  and  along  the  shoiv  were  a  few 
fiahers'  cotfl,  bnilt  of  rough -hewn  logs,  and  thatched  with  sea- 
weed. Bat  an  alinoat  unbroken  solitude  lay  between  Port- 
land and  tlie  St.  Lawrence.  In  New  Hampshire  a  few  hardy 
adyenturers  had  marked  out  the  sites  of  villagee  in  the  White 
Mountains.  Li  Now  York,  Albany  wa.s  settled,  and  Schenec- 
tady ;  but  the  rich  valleys  through  which  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Genesee  flow  do\ni  to  join  the  Hudson  and  tlie  lake,  were  the 
hunting-grounds  of  the  Oneidas,  the  Mohawks,  the  Cayugaa, 
In  Pennsylvania,  dense  forests  and  impassable  morafses  cov- 
ered that  region  where  rich  deposits  of  iron  and  of  coal  have 
since  produced  the  Birmingham  of  America,  In  Virginia, 
a  straggling  village  or  two  waa  to  be  found  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  Potomac  and  the  James.  Beyond  tlie  Blue 
Bidge,  Daniel  Boone  was  fighting  the  Cherokees  in  the  cane- 
brakes  of  Kentucky.  Some  villages  of  log  huts  surrounded 
by  stockades  were  rising  on  the  fertile  plains  of  western 
Tennessee.  A  handful  of  pioneers  had  settled  at  Natchez. 
Pittsburgh  was  a  military  post.  St.  Louis  was  begun,  but  the 
very  name  of  the  village  was  unknown  to  nine  tenths  of  the 
Americans.  So  late  as  1795,  Cincinnati  consisted  of  ninety- 
five  log  cabins  and  five  hundred  souls.  In  truth,  that  splea- 
did  section  of  our  country  drained  by  the  Ohio  and  the  Ten- 
nessee was  one  vast  solitude.  Btiffaloes  wandered  in  herds 
over  the  rich  plains  now  the  granaries  of  Europe.  Forests 
of  oak  and  sycamore  grew  tliiek  on  the  site  of  many  great 
and  opnlent  cities  whose  population  now  exceeds  that  of  Vir- 
ginia during  the  revolution,  and  whose  names  are  n-poken 
in  tlie  remotest  comer  of  the  civilized  world.  No  white 
man  had  yet  beheld  the  source  of  the  Misedssippi  river. 
Of  the  country  beyond  the  ilississippi  little  more  was 
kno%vn  than  of  the  heart  of  Africa-  Now  and  then  some 
weather  -  beaten  trapper  came  from  it  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  States  with  stories  of  great  plains  an  level  as  the  floor, 
where  the  grass  grew  liigher  than  the  waist,  where  the 
flowers  were  more  beautiful  than  in  the  best  kept  garden, 
where  trees  were  never  seen,  and  where  the  Indians  sdil 
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looked  Qpon  the  white  man  as  a  god.  But  tixis  country  lay 
far  to  the  west  of  the  frontier,  and  the  frontier  was  wilder 
then  tlian  Wyoraingr  13  now.  There  the  white  man  lived  in 
an  unending  war  with  the  red  man. 

The  opinion  which  many  careful  and  just-minded  persons 
of  our  time  have  formed  touching  the  Indians  of  whom  the 
settlers  in  the  border-laud  then  stood  in  constant  dread,  is  a 
Biagular  mixture  of  tnith  and  romance.  Time  and  absence 
have  softened  all  that  is  vile  and  repulsive  in  his  character, 
and  left  in  full  relief  all  that  is  good  and  alluring.  We  are 
in  no  danger  of  being  tomahawked.  We  are  not  terrified  by 
his  war-whoop.  An  Indian  in  his  paint  and  feathers  is  now  a 
much  rarer  show  than  a  Bengal  tiger  or  a  white  bear  from  the 
Poliir  sea.  Of  the  fifty  miUioDB  of  human  beings  scattered 
over  the  land,  not  five  millions  have  ever  in  tlieir  lives  looked 
opoD  an  Indian.  We  are  tlierefore  much  more  disposed  to 
pity  than  to  hate.  But,  one  hundred  years  ago,  there  wore  to 
be  foTmd,  from  CajKj  Ann  to  Georgia,  few  men  who  had  not 
many  times  in  their  lives  seen  numbers  of  Indians,  while  thou- 
sands could  be  found  scattered  through  every  State,  whose 
cattle  had  been  driven  off,  and  whose  homes  had  been  laid 
in  ashes  by  the  braves  of  the  Six  Xatious,  who  had  foxight 
with  them  from  behind  trees  and  rocks,  and  carried  the  scara 
of  woimda  received  iu  hand-to-hand  encountora.  In  every 
city  were  to  be  seen  women  who  liad  fled  at  the  dead  of 
night  from  their  burning  cabins ;  who  had,  perhaps,  wi^ 
neseed  the  destruction  of  Schenectudy  ;  or  were  by  a  merciful 
Providence  spared  in  the  massacre  of  the  Miuisink ;  whose  hus- 
bands had  gone  down  in  the  miiversalslaiigliterof  Wyoming; 
or  whose  children  had,  on  that  terrible  day  when  Brant  came 
into  Orange  county,  stood  in  the  door  of  the  Pchtxtl-housc  when 
the  uiaster  was  dragged  out,  when  their  pUyinates  were  scalped, 
when  their  aprons  were  marked  with  the  black  mark  which, 
like  the  blood  upon  the  door-posts,  a  second  time  staid  the  band 
of  the  Angel  of  Death.  The  opiJiion  which  such  men  and 
women  held  of  the  noble  red  man  was,  we  may  be  sure,  very 
different  from  those  current  among  the  present  generation,  and 
formed  on  no  better  authority  than  the  novels  of  Coo|>er,  and 
the  IJTes  of  such  warriors  as  Bed  Jacket  and  Braut. 
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Of  the  tnie  character  of  the  Indian  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  notion  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it  only  as  it  ap- 
pears exalted  or  debased  in  the  piges  of  fiction.  In  him  were 
united  in  a  most  singular  manner  all  the  vices  and  all  the 
arts  which  fonn  the  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  the 
weak,  with  many  of  those  high  qnalities  which  are  always 
found  aasociiited  with  courage  and  strength,  lie  was,  essen- 
tially, a  child  of  Nature,  and  his  cliaracter  was  precisely  such 
as  circumstances  made  it.  His  life  was  one  long  stniggle  for 
food.  IliB  daily  foo<l  depended  not  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
or  the  abundance  of  the  crops,  but  on  the  skill  with  which  he 
used  his  bow ;  on  the  courage  with  which  he  fought,  single- 
handed,  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  beiists ;  on  the  quickness 
■with  which  he  tracked,  and  the  cunning  -with  which  he  out- 
witted tlie  most  timid  and  keen-scented  of  creatures,  IXis 
knowledge  of  the  liabits  of  animals  surpassed  that  of  Audu- 
bon- The  slirewd  devices  with  which  he  snared  them  would 
have  elicited  the  applause  of  Ulysses;  the  clearness  of  his 
vision  excelled  that  of  the  oldest  sailor ;  tlie  sharpness  of  his 
hearing  was  not  equalled  by  that  of  the  deer.  Men  of  a  leee- 
gifted  race  were  astounded  at  the  rapidity  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  most  obscure  trail  over  the  most  ditiicult  ground; 
at  the  perfection  with  which  he  imitated  the  bark  of  the  wolf, 
the  hoot  of  the  owl,  the  wliistle  of  the  whippoorwill ;  at  the 
cat-like  tread  with  wliich,  over  beds  of  autumn-leaves  and 
heaps  of  dried  twigs,  he  walked  to  the  verj'  side  of  the  graz- 
ing deer.  Nor  was  his  success  in  the  hunt  without  its  effect. 
Many  of  the  qualities  of  the  creatures  he  hunted  were,  aa  he 
believed,  imbibed  with  their  blood.  Courage,  such  as  enables 
a  man  to  go  through  a  campaign  or  a  battle  with  credit,  such 
as  makes  him  first  in  the  breach  and  last  in  the  retreat,  and 
sends  Lim,  with  a  measured  step  and  cool  head,  to  the  can- 
non's mouth,  the  brave  jKtasessed  in  the  highest  degree.  Nor 
did  he  lack  a  more  exalted  fortitude.  Wliile  he  undenvent  the 
most  excruciating  torture  the  ingenuity  of  his  enemies  could 
de\nse,  while  his  ears  were  being  lopped  off,  while  his  nose 
was  being  sHt,  while  ^liees  of  flesh  were  being  cut  from  his 
body  and  the  bleeding  wounds  smeared  with  hot  ashes,  while 
his  feet  were  roasting,  while  his  limbe  were  being  torn  with 
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hot  Bplinters,  while  the  iiameB  leaped  high  about  him,  he 
shouted  his  death-song  with  a  steady  voice  till  his  tormentors 
plucked  out  his  tougue  or  braiuod  him  with  a  touiahawk. 

Yet  this  man  whose  courage  was  unquestionable,  was 
given  to  the  dark  and  crooked  ways  which  are  the  resort  of 
the  cowardly  and  the  weak.  Much  as  ho  loved  war,  the  fair 
and  opan  light  had  no  cliarins  for  him.  To  hie  mind  it  was 
raadneas  to  take  the  scalp  of  an  eas:ny  at  the  risk  of  his  own, 
when  he  might  waylay  luin  in  an  ambuscade,  or  ehoot  Iiim 
witli  a  gun  or  an  arrow  from  behind  a  tree.  He  was  never  so 
happy  as  when,  at  the  dead  of  night,  he  roused  his  sleeping 
enemies  with  au  unearthly  yell,  and  massacred  them  by  the 
light  of  their  burning  homes.  Cool  and  brave  men  who  have 
heard  that  whoop,  have  left  us  a  striking  testimony  of  its 
natni-e ;  how  that  no  numlwr  of  repetitions  c<mld  strip  it  of 
its  terrors ;  how  that,  to  the  very  last,  at  the  sound  of  it  the 
blood  curdled,  tlie  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  a  strange  paraly- 
sis seized  upon  the  body.  The  contrnst  between  the  savage 
on  the  war-path  and  tlie  savage  in  his  wigwam  waa  indeed 
striking.  When  the  hatchet  was  dug  up,  when  the  war-paint 
was  put  on,  when  the  peace-pipe  was  broken,  the  idle,  shift- 
less savage  waa  all  activity.  Patient  of  hunger,  patient  of 
cold,  he  would  march  all  day  through  tlie  snow  with  the  tlier- 
mometer  far  below  zero ;  and  at  night,  rolled  in  buSalo  robes, 
go  hungry  to  sleep.  But  when  tlie  cha^e  was  over,  when  the 
war  was  done,  and  the  poace-pii>e  sinoked  out,  he  abimdonod 
liimdclf  to  debauchery  and  idleness.  To  sleep  all  day  in  a 
wigwam  of  painted  skins,  filthy  and  blackened  with  smoke, 
adorned  u*ith  scalps,  and  hung  with  tomahawks  and  arrows, 
to  dance  in  the  shine  of  the  new  moon  to  music  made  from 
the  skin  of  snakes,  to  tell  stories  of  witches  and  evil  spirits,  to 
gamble,  to  sing,  to  jest,  to  boaat  of  his  achievements  in  war, 
and  to  sit  with  a  su)lemn  gravity  at  the  councils  of  his  chief, 
constituted  his  most  serious  emplojonent  Hie  squaw  was  hia 
dave.  "With  no  more  afiection  than  a  coyote  feels  for  its 
mate,  he  brought  her  to  his  wigwam  that  she  might  gratify 
the  basest  of  his  passion-s  and  administer  to  his  wants.  It 
waa  Starlight  or  Cooing  Dove  that  brought  the  wood  for  his 
fire  and  the  water  for  his  driuk,  that  ploughed  the  Held  and 
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sowed  the  maize.  The  bead-work  which  adorned  his  moeca- 
siiifi,  the  porcupine  quills  which  eet  off  his  cloak,  were  ar- 
ranged by  her  hands.  When  he  travelled  she  trudged  along 
with  the  pappooae  on  her  back  beside  the  led-horse  that  car- 
ried the  wigwam  and  the  few  pots  and  jara  of  sun-baked  clay. 

The  mental  attainments  of  the  Indian  were  quite  of  a  piece 
with  his  character.  His  imagination  was  singularly  strong, 
his  reason  singularly  wc;Lk.  lie  was  as  superstitious  as  a  Hot- 
tentot negro  and  as  unreasonable  as  a  child.  When  a  long 
snooesaion  of  fasts  and  gorgings,  when  bad  food  and  fire- 
water had  done  tlieir  worst,  he  awoke  screaming  from  his 
dreams  to  assert  that  a  wolf  had  sat  upon  his  breast,  that  he 
had  been  in  the  clutches  of  Pauguk.  Every  twig  that  fell 
upon  him  in  the  forest  was  an  omen.  The  simplest  occiir- 
rences  of  life  were  full  of  significance.  If  he  were  sick  some 
enemy  had  brought  it  on  liim.  If  raisfortuno  overtook  liim 
it  was  the  work  of  a  medicine  man  or  a  witch  whose  anger 
he  had  excited.  Then  it  was  that,  in  his  hour  of  need,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  magic  of  lus  medicine  bag  and  the  skill 
of  the  medicine  man,  and,  during  incantations  and  strange 
mutterings  and  oxoreisms,  was  beaten  and  bniised  from  head 
to  foot  iiud  tinaliy  Tnade  to  believe  tliat  a  toad  or  a  bright 
stone  had  been  taken  out  of  him,  and  was  the  cause  of  his 
ills.  G-ay  colors  pleased  him  beyond  expression.  Over  a  red 
blanket  or  a  patchwork  quilt  the  sedate  and  dignified  savage 
would  go  into  raptures  of  delight  To  possess  it  he  would 
gladly  part  with  a  bundle  of  skins  which  exc©ede<^l  it  many 
times  in  vahie,  or  with  a  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  com. 

Tliua  hemmed  in  on  the  east  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
and  on  the  west  by  a  crafty  and  ever  vigilant  foe,  were  scat- 
tered the  inhabitimts  of  the  thirteen  States,  Unfortimately 
the  precise  number  of  the  population  cannot  now  be  ascertained 
with  any  high  degree  of  certainty.  But  from  such  informa- 
tion as  we  have,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  1784,  the  number 
oould  not  have  been  far  from  three  millions  and  a  quarter.  It 
has  Ijeen  estimated  that  at  the  opening  of  the  war  there  were 
in  the  country,  both  white  and  black,  2,750,000  souls.*     Five 
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years  later  these,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  war,  had  increased, 
it  is  thought,  to  2,945,000.*  The  first  periodical  counting  of 
the  people  was  made  in  1790,  and,  from  the  retnms  then  sent 
in,  it  appears  tliat  tiie  population  was  3,0iitt,214  human  beings  f 
— less  than  are  now  to  be  found  in  tlie  single  State  of  New 
York,  but  a  little  over  three  times  the  number  crowded  within 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  not  many  more  than  a  third  of  the 
number  of  the  men  who  every  four  years  cast  their  votes 
for  a  president.^  We  may,  therefore,  with  confidence  de- 
clare that  when  peace  was  announced  tlie  population  of  the 
country  did  not  vary  far  from  three  and  a  quarter  millions. 

Nor  were  these  hy  any  means  equally  distrihut^ad.  More 
were  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  States.  Virginia 
alone  contained  a  liftli,  Pennsylvania  a  ninth,  while  the  ^vo 
states  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia, 
counted  as  citizens  almost  one  half  of  all  the  Euglish-spcaking 
people  in  America.*  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  southern 
colonies  had  long  before  the  revolution  become  renowned  as 
the  seat  of  a  lucrative  agriculture.  Nowhere  else  could  such 
tobacco  be  rai^d  as  was  annually  grown  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Kappahannock,  the  Potomac,  and  the  James.  The  best  rice 
in  the  English  market  came  from  the  swamps  of  the  Carolinas. 
Georgia  was  already  famous  for  pitch,  for  indigo,  for  tar.  New 
England,  on  the  other  baud,  produced  scarce  enough  com  and 
rye  for  tlie  needs  of  her  citizens.     Beyond  a  few  stotoly  trees, 


*  An  estimate  of  the  white  populatlrn  of  the  States  iniide  in  1 783,  for  purpoiei 
of  Aitsefljmeni,  giroi  tbo  aumbcr  mi  2,389,300.  AmericiLa  Bemembranccr,  Port  t\^ 
1783>  p.  M. 

t  See  United  Slates  Oennu  for  1670. 

X  The  popular  TOte  in  the  presidential  election  in  the  fall  of  1880  waa^  all 
told,  i>,lfl2,&9&. 

*  The  popalntioQ  of  the  States  in  1790,  soon  increased  to  fifteen  b;  the  admis 
rion  of  Kcntiiclcy  and  of  Veroionl,  was — 


Cdbncctinit 

= 

237,046. 

NewJcriey        =  184,189. 

Dolaware 

= 

59,004. 

New  York           =  340,120. 

Gturgio 

s= 

82,046. 

Konb  Carolina  =  30S,7Sl. 

Kentucky 

^ 

73.677. 

Rhnlf  Uland      =:     86,829. 

Uaryland 

s= 

819,728. 

South  Carolina  —  MO,073. 

Haaaavbusetta 
Maine 

= 

878,787. 

Vfrmoui             =     B0,42&. 

= 

96, MO. 

Virginia              =  747,fll0. 

New  Hanipahire 

= 

U1|88G. 

Feuuaylrauia     =  434,878. 
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fiiiitable  for  iiiaats  for  his  Majesty^s  ships  of  war,  the  eafltem 
States  grew  notliing  the  mother  country  •washed  to  buy.* 
There  men  built  ships,  sailed  the  ocean,  caught  iieh,  extracted 
oil  from  the  blubber  of  whales,  put  up  great  warehouses,  and 
kept  great  shops ;  but  found  tbe  climate  of  a  country  where 
snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground  for  tive  months  out  of  twelve  too 
rigorous  for  profitable  farming.  That  gigantic  system  of  manu- 
factures which  has  since  made  every  stream  and  every  river  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  an  endless  succession  of  mills, 
and  covered  the  land  with  factory  towTis,  had  not  begun  to 
exist.  Every  housewife  spun  her  own  flax  and  made  her  own 
linen,  l^oston  and  New  York  were,  indeed,  the  great  centres 
of  commerce ;  but  the  packets  that  entered  the  Narrows,  or 
drew  up  at  the  long  dock  heavy  laden,  went  back  to  Liverpool 
freighted  witli  skins  which  the  traders  of  the  new  world  had 
purchased  from  the  Indians  for  bushels  of  periwinkle  shells 
or  strings  of  wampum.  Thus,  under  the  favoring  circum- 
stances of  climate  and  soil,  agriculture  flonrished,  and  wealth 
and  population  rapidly  increased  in  all  the  Statetii  south  of 
Virginia,  but  especially  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  probably  one  seventh  of  the  population  was 
in  slavery. 

Diverse  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  thus  were  in  occu- 
pations, they  wure  not  letm  diverse  in  opinions,  iu  cuHtoms,  and 
habits.  Though  lately  united  in  a  common  league  against  a 
common  foe,  though  now  living,  nominally,  under  a  common 
goverument,  many  causes  conapixed  to  keep  them  anything 
but  a  united  people.  Diiferencos  of  race,  differences  of  na- 
tionality, of  religious  opinions,  of  manners,  of  tastes,  even  of 

•  Neir  England  pioo-treos  were  famous,  and  were  ptardcd  with  great  care. 
Foresters  were  appointed  by  the  Crown  lo  range  the  woodf,  pick  oui  such  lofLv 
pines  aa  were  auiUble  for  raoAis  for  men-of-wur,  and  mark  thitm  with  a  royal 
brand.     Many  yeara  ftftcr  ihc  present  century  had  come  in,  logpors  in  the  furesta 
of  Maine  coniinued  l>i  flnd,  hi-it<  and  there,  roag:nifieeTit  trecA,  wliicb  had  been  act 
apart  for  llio  use  or  Kin;;  Gnarge'it  navy,  and  which  (ttlll  bore  upon  ibcir  trnnks 
the  marks  of  ihc  royal  nxemen.    Jamea  Allen,  a  noted  poet  of  anle-rerolutiouai? 
ttays,  writing  of  the  ftuppHes  En;;Iand  drew  from  Amcn'ea,  say.t: 
"  E'en  Iho  tall  most,  that  bears  your  flag  on  highf 
Grew  In  oar  eoil,  and  ripened  in  our  sky." 
To  cut  any  tree  that  woa  to  be  so  uded  waa  a  treapaaa.     Bancroft,  Uiflt  of  U.  S., 
vol.  iiif  p.  S91. 
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epeech,  were  Btill  distinctly  marked.  New  England  bad  been 
settled  by  the  Puritans,  and  tUcre  the  levelling  spirit,  tlie 
stem  theology,  the  ngid  and  straitlaced  morality  were  as  un- 
yielding as  ever.  Virginia  hud  been  settled  by  tke  cavaliers, 
and  was  still  the  stronghold  of  aristouracy,  of  social  refine- 
meitt  and  episcopacy.  In  New  York  the  Dutch  element  pre- 
vailed and  the  language  of  Holland  was  very  generally  spoken^ 
Maryland  was  the  home  of  the  English  Catholics ;-  Pennsyl- 
vania of  the  Germans  and  the  Qnakers.  Along  the  Dela^vare 
river  were  flourit-hing  settlements  of  Swedes.  In  the  Caro- 
linas  might  be  found  many  villages  wHere  the  inhabitants 
were  all  Iliglilanders,  or  all  Hngnenotfl.* 

In  truth,  tiie  traveller  who  at  tliat  day,  prompted  by  curi- 
oaty  to  see  the  yonngest  republic^  had  the  hardihood  to  en- 
dure the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  a  jonmey  over  the  bad 
roads  and  through  the  almost  desolate  lauds  of  the  States, 
saw  nothing  more  noticeable  to  put  down  in  his  journal 
than  the  marked  difference  of  manners,  of  customs,  of  taste 
and  refinement  which  prevailed  in  the  coimtry.  Such  a  trav- 
eller usually  landed  in  Boston  after  a  seven  weeks'  voyage  in  a 
pattkct,  and  found  himself  iu  a  city  which  then  ranked  third 
in  imp<jrtanee,  but  would  now  be  thought  mean  and  poor. 
Indeed,  carried  back  to  the  close  of  the  revolution  Boston 
would  present  a  strange  contrast  to  its  present  ap|icaranco. 
But  for  a  few  time-woru  landmarks  yet  remaining  a  Bostonian 
of  to-day  would  seek  in  vaiu  to  recognise  the  provincial  town 
of  1784  in  the  great  city  of  1S82.  He  would  not  bo  able  to 
find  his  own  olfice,  his  own  house,  the  street  in  which  he  lives. 
Cows  were  pastm-ed  where  the  houses  of  a  dense  population 
now  crowd  each  other  f<jr  roora.  Boys  played  ball  iu  streets 
now  noisy  with  the  rush  of  traffic.  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Old 
South,  the  Old  State-House,  and  a  few  other  relics  of  ancient 
times  still  exist ;  but  so  many  houses  of  that  time  are  gone,  or  to 
go,  that,  before  another  generation  lias  passed  away,  Old  Boston 
will  be  known  in  tradition  only.  The  city  in  1784  stood  on 
tlie  three  hills  which  gave  to  it  the  second  name  of  Trimoun- 


•  The  Itighlandcn  came  OTcr  In  ship-loftds  after  the  suppression  of  tbe  rebel- 
HoM  of  1716  and  174B.  Ramwy's  Hirtorv  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  i,  p.  II.  Tb€ 
U  ugueootA,  Bamaay  uya,  cuno  over  after  tbc  rcrocatiou  of  tlie  edict  of  >'antc& 
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tain  and  contained,  all  told,  fifteen  thousand  souls.  There 
was  then  no  bridge  over  Charles  river,  and,  when  the  tides 
were  up,  the  neck  being  entirtily  submerged,  it  often  hap- 
pened that  the  town  was  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  tlie 
mainland.*  The  importance  of  a  bridge  was  quite  manifest, 
and  the  matter  was  carefully  discussed  in  the  taverns  and 
coffee-houses  by  all  classes,  till  three  opinions  prevailed.  Many 
of  the  better  educated  who  had  travelled  far  for  tliat  day, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the  applied  sciences  was,  therefore, 
above  quciition,  hold  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  build  a 
bridge  because  of  the  great  depth  of  the  water  in  the  channel 
of  Charles  river.  Others  of  a  bolder  turn  of  mind  asserted 
that  the  depth  of  tlie  water  could  offer  no  ini^urmouutable  ol> 
stacle,  but  that  the  ice  of  the  first  winter  would  surely  carry 
away  the  bridge  however  stout.  But  the  merchants  depre- 
cated the  idea,  and  proved  from  statistics  drawn  from  the 
customs  that  such  a  structure  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
navigation.  It  was  not  till  178fi  that  the  river  was  spanned 
by  a  bridge.!  I^  t^©  mean  time  a  rude  ferry-boat  plied  be- 
tween the  North  End  and  Charlestown.^ 

The  streeta  of  the  city  wore  laid  out  with  no  regularity, 
and  were  given  names  which,  either  from  their  English  asso- 
ciations or  the  coarseness  of  the  times  they  recalled,  were,  by 
a  more  refined  generation,  gradually  changed.  George  street 
has  thus  become  Hancock  street ;  King  has  been  changed  to 

*  The  neck  seems  to  Umve  Imjcq  quiie  n  bnrrier  to  tbo  dalljr  tnvot  between 
Boetoii  and  Roxbury.  Tbmua.-',  ivhn  had  otu*n  )K-cn  orrr  it,  sajs :  **  There  was 
DO  bridge  then,  and  at  very  high  liduo  the  neck  by  which  the  peninsula  on  which 
the  town  is  built  is  connected  wHh  the  main-land,  waa  sometimes  overflowed." 
ReiniiiiK^encTfl  of  t)ie  Loiit  Btxtr-five  Years,  &.  E.  Thomas,  p.  14.  "  Within  tbo 
rccolloction  of  persons  now  living,  tliu  trater  has  been  known  to  stand  up  to 
the  knees  of  horaes  in  the  season  of  full  tides  ti  some  plauea  on  the  ruad  un  the 
aedc"    Drake,  [Andmarka  of  Boston,  p.  419. 

'f  The  building  of  the  bridz;e  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  feat  o{  engineering. 
Indeed,  Cox,  the  meclianic  who  built  it,  made  8udi  a  repuiatiun  b;  bis  work  tbitt 
he  was  called  over  to  Ireland  to  build  tlie  bridge  at  Londonderry.  He  was  loudly 
pr«iit>d  for  ufting  on  the  Tn.<ih  Ktructura  AnierU*itn  tim)H>r  nmt  workmen.  For  a 
dtwcrlption  of  the  Charle!<town  bridge,  see  Boston  Ga».*tte,  June  6,  17K6.  For 
the  ceremonies  of  the  opening  of  the  bridge,  ace  Jloston  Gaxette,  or  the  New 
York  tiar^ttc,  June  6,  1786.  An  ode  written  for  the  occailoD,  June  17,  17Bfk 
[a  pnnteci  in  Amoncnn  Mniwum,  February,  17S7. 

X  Tbomaa'd  Ueminiscenocfl  of  tlie  Last  Sixty-ere  Years,  p.  14. 
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State  ;  Qaeen  to  Court ;  Marlborough  to  Washington.  Wba£ 
;wa8  once  Black  Horse  lane  is  now  Prince  etroet ;  Cow  lauo 
I  is  now  Uigh  street ;  Frog  lane  is  now  Orange  street ;  Hog 
alley  ia  Avery  street ;  Longacre  has  become  Tremont  street ; 
Love  lane  has  been  changed  to  Tileston ;  Pond  to  Bedford ; 
Paddy's  alley  to  Nortli  Centre ;  I'loimder  lane  is  now  merged 
in  the  south  end  of  Broad  sti-eet.* 

The  carriage-way  along  these  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  was 
nnpaved.  The  aidewaUcs  or  footways  were  untagged.  Each 
was,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  pitched  with  large  pcbblea^ 
and  the  footway  was  marked  off  from  the  carriage-way  by  a 
line  of  posts  and  a  gutter,  after  the  manner  of  many  old  Kng- 
lish  towns.  The  roads  were  such  as  would  now  excite  the 
indignation  of  a  country  newspaper.  The  pebbles  were  ill- 
laid  and  ill-kept.  Yet  travellers  admitted  the  road  was  aa 
as  could  then  be  found  in  many  parts  of  London,  and 
the  horseman  who  gallope<I  over  it  was  iiued  to  the  amount 
of  three  shiUings  and  fourpence.  As  to  the  houses  which 
lined  the  streets  on  either  side,  they  were,  in  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  city,  mean  and  squalid.  Built  entirely  of  wood, 
vrith  mipainted  weatherboard  sides  and  shingle  roofs  sur- 
mounted by  ugly  wooden  railings,  within  whicli,  every  waah- 
ing-day,  shirts  and  petticoats  Happed  in  the  wind,  tliey  con- 
tracted strongly  with  the  better  class  of  dwellings  on  the 
west  side  of  towu.f  There  the  streets  were  neater.  There 
the  houses  of  brick  with  Corinthian  pilasters  up  the  front, 
and  columns  of  the  same  order  mipporting  the  porch,  and 
handsome  entrances  to  which  led  up  a  long  flight  of  sand' 
[stone  stops,  stood  back  in  little  gardens  dense  with  English 
elms  and  shrubs.  Honeysuckles  twined  round  the  porch  and 
high  damask  roses  grew  under  the  windows. 

The  furniture  in  these  dwellings  was  often  imported  from 
England.    The  side-boards  were  heavy  with  articles  of  poroe- 

*  An  interpt'ting  acvonnt  of  the  Boston  of  the  revolution  may  be  read  In 
Drake's  Landniarkf  of  Boyion,  So,  aUo,  in  Uie  Uenioirs  of  Joeiah  Quincj ;  Life 
of  Dr.  John  Warren  ;  Heni-y  "Wanscy's  Gxcnrsiun  in  ihi*  UnitcJ  States  of  North 
America  in  ilii-  Summer  of  1794  ;  anil  in  A  Deevriptioii  of  limtun :  With  a  View 
of  llie  Totrn  of  Boston,  Gnoly  engraved.     Cottunbiaa  HagAzinc,  December,  17H7. 

f  Ucnr;  Wanae^'a  Kxcuruon  to  the  United  States  of  Kortb  America  Ui  the 
Summer  of  1794,  p,  S9. 
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kin  and  china,  many  of  them  of  the  celebrated  Wedgwood 
ware,  whereon  blue  lovers  walked  Uy  the  side  of  blue  water 
and  blue  deer  lay  down  to  rest  in  the  shade  of  blue  tree& 
The  crockery  that  adorned  the  table  gave  evidence  of  the 
good  taste  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  not  seldom  was  min- 
gled with  silver  plate  and  cnt-glase  articles  such  as  the  epergne 
Josiah  Quincy  saw  broken  at  a  dinner  in  Governor  Hancock's 
banqueting  room.*  In  the  comers  of  the  rooms,  or  on  the 
kndiiig  of  the  stairs,  stood  the  high  clocks  of  English  make, 
many  of  which  yet  remain  to  attest  the  excellence  of  the 
manufacture.  Some  were  surmounted  by  an  allegDrical  rc]»re- 
scutation  of  Time.  Others  had  a  moving  disk  to  illustrate 
the  phases  of  the  moon  and  show  when  it  was  crescent,  when 
in  the  second  quarter,  and  when  full.  Still  others  at  the 
final  stroke  of  every  hour  chhued  forth  a  tune  which,  when 
the  Sabbath  came  round,  was  such  a  one  as  our  grandfathera 
sang  to  their  hymns  m  meeting.  There  were  liigh  cande- 
labra to  be  drawn  about  the  room  on  rollere,  and  huge  fire- 
places adorned  with  scripture  tiles  whose  rudeness  excited  the 
disgust  of  Franklin,  and  brass  andirons  that  shone  like  gold. 
On  the  walls  were  pictures  by  the  brush  of  Copley  or  West, 
or  engravings  such  as  Trumbull  copied  in  the  hbrary  at  Cam- 
bridge.f 

The  library  was  a  strange  assortment  of  good  books  and 
books  so  gone  out  of  fashion  that  no  second-hand  dealer  will 
buy  them.  Huge  volumes,  long  since  out  of  print,  and  now 
to  bo  found,  covered  with  dust,  on  tJie  back  shelves  of  pul>- 
lic  libraries,  were  then  high  in  favor.  Among  the  sol>er 
and  sedate  readers  of  Boston  the  puritanical  taste  was  yet 
strong.  The  delightful  novels  of  Tvichardson,  of  Fielding,  of 
Smollett,  and  of  Slei-no  found   no  place   on   their  shelves. 

*  One  of  the  best  deecriptiouA  of  the  inteiiora  of  the  Boston  bouties  of  thit 
diy  is  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  John  Warren.     See,  altto,  Life  of  Josioli  Quincy. 

f  Colore]  pngra7inii;s  vilely  exei-nte<]  were  then  the  fiuihion.  Arnwig  the  most 
popular  were  "Joseph  Interpreting,"  "Pliarnoh's  Cup  Found,"  and  '*  Apollo  »nd 
the  K^ttc*  on  Mount  PamiwsuK."  Two  other*,  often  to  be  seen  in  the  parlont  of 
Ibe  well-to-do,  were  "Airican  Slnve'Trode'*  and  "Afriean  Hospitality."  ilach 
represented  a  scene  on  the  African  ooast.  In  the  one  a  hAud  of  negroes  were 
being  torn  from  their  familieii  and  dragged  to  a  ship.  In  the  othi^,  a  band  ot 
Degroce  were  struggling  to  save  ahtpwrecked  mariners.     See  Life  of  Warren. 
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Reading  wiia  a  more  serious  busmess.  '*  The  Lives  of  the 
Martyrs  ;  or,  Tlie  Drea4ful  Effects  of  Popery,"  stood  side  by 
side  with  Vattel's  ''  Law  of  Nations''  and  Watte's  "  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind."  There  might  have  been  seen  Yonng's 
"Night  Tlionghte,"  Anson-g  "Voyages,"  Lucas  on  "  Ha|>- 
pineeti,"  RoUin's  "  Ancient  History,"  "  The  FiigriurH  Prog- 

I,"  "The  Letters  of  Junius,"  "The  Sijectator,"  but  not 
the  works  of  the  hated  author  of  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny," 
If  the  owuer  had  a  taste  for  polities,  and  there  were  few  who 
had  not^  no  gmall  space  on  the  shelves  was  taken  up  with 
lampoons,  with  caricatures,  with  poems  such  as  that  in  which 
Hopkiuflon  celebrated  the  Battle  of  the  Kegs,  and  pamj>hlcte 
ench  as  those  in  which  Otis  defended  so  ably  the  cause  of  the 
colonies,  and  Hamilton  silenced  the  Westchester  Farmer. 

Uninviting  as  such  a  collection  would  now  be  thought, 
their  contents  were  familiar  not  only  to  the  master,  but  also  to 
the  lady  of  the  house  who,  despite  her  many  hou&ehold  cares, 
found  much  time  for  reading.  The  young  woman  of  that  day 
'generally  received  her  eaily  educution  at  home,  or  at  the 
school  taught  by  the  minister  of  the  parisli  and  Ids  wife, 
passed  thence  to  some  school  kept  in  Boston,  and  came  back 
lo  practice  the  more  homely  duties  of  a  housewife.  She 
learned  embroidery  and  could  draw  and  paint ;  knew  less  of 
novels  and  more  of  receipt-books  than  her  descendants;  knew 
little  of  French,  notJiing  of  Gennan,  and  never  went  to  a 
play  in  her  life.  Many  a  young  damsel  passed  from  girlhood 
to  womanhood  without  ever  having  looked  >vithin  the  covere 
of  Shakespeare  or  Sheridan,  without  ever  having  attended  a 
dance,  and  could  not  tell  whether  the  ace  of  spades  was 
,  black  or  white,  or  if  tlie  king  outranked  the  knave.  Her 
'musical  acquirements  were  not  such  as  her  granddaughters 
wotUd  consider  deserving  of  more  than  a  smile.  Her  favor- 
ite inptrumentfi  were  the  spinet  and  the  harpsichord,  instru- 
ments which,  with  the  sMjinbre  and  plaintive  melodies  once 
to  their  music,  have  long  ago  gone  ont  of  fashion. 

The  loss  austere,  however,  indulged  in  a  round  of  festivi- 
tiee  such  as  excited  the  horror  of  their  more  rigid  neighbors. 
Their  time  was  spent  in  dispensing  hospitality  to  strangers,  in 
paying  and  receiving  calls,  in  attending  quilting  parties  and 
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epinuing-matclies,  and,  once  a  fortuiglit,  in  going  to  the 
public  assemblies  in  Concert  Hall  wliere  the  minuet  and 
country  dance  still  held  the  floor.  But  the  most  fashionable 
of  entertainuieuta  were  the  dinuers  after  the  Englisli  fanhion, 
where  the  fun  and  jollity  were  prolonged  till  the  candles  had 
long  been  lighted,  and  where,  after  the  ladies  had  withdrawn, 
diflCDSBions  were  held  on  politics,  on  religion,  on  the  topicn 
of  the  day,  over  rare  vintages  of  Madeira  whose  excelleuco 
was  acknowledged  by  all. 

The  mean  appearance  of  the  houses  in  Old  IJoston  was, 
to  some  extent,  relieved  by  the  rich  display  of  painted  and 
sculptured  signs  which  adorned  the  front  of  tlie  taverns  and 
fitoree.  The  niuuhering  of  shops  and  houses  ha<i  not  come 
into  fashion,  and  every  business  street  was  an  endless  Buccea- 
eion  of  golden  balls,  of  blue  gloves,  of  crowns  and  sceptres, 
dogs  and  rainbows,  elephants  and  horseshoes.  They  served 
sometimes  as  advertisements  of  the  business,  sometimes  merely 
as  desiguations  of  the  shops  which  were  indicated  popidarly 
and  in  the  newspapers  by  tlieir  signs.  The  custom  stilUin- 
gers  among  opticians,  glove-makens,  boot-makers,  fumra,  and 
barbora.  But  we  are  now  accustomed  to  regard  iJie  sign  as 
bearing  a  direct  relation  to  the  chajact^f^-of-^tbe  business  it 
advertises.  "We  should  never  seek  for  eye-glasses  in  a  shop 
over  whoBC  entrance  hauga  a  gilt  boot,  nor  inqxiire  for  gloves 
in  a  shop  before  whose  door  stands  an  Indian  in  war-paint 
and  feathers.  One  hundred  years  ago  no  such  relation  was 
understood  to  exist,  and  it  was  not  thought  remarkable  that 
Philip  Freeman  sliould  keep  his  famous  book-store  at  tlie 
"Blue  Glove,"  on  Union  street.  From  the  notices  given  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  time  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the 
goods  ottered  for  sale  in  the  shops,  and  designated  often  as 
"  men's  stuflEs  "  or  **  women's  stuffe,"  did  not  differ  greatly  in 
kind  from  those  to  be  had  in  similar  shops  at  ]>resent.  Many 
of  them,  however,  passed  by  names  unknown  to  this  genera- 
tion. This  is  especially  true  of  the  articles  sold  at  the  count- 
ers of  the  haberdashers.  There  were  to  be  found  plushes, 
lawns,  and  fine  dyed  jeans ;  galloons  and  silk-ferrets,  crimson 
velvets  from  Oenoa,  silks  from  China,  llncna  from  Ireland, 
rich  damasks  and  cambrics  from  England,  Bellaudine  sewing 
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Eilk  and  Pnissian  flowered  silk  bonnets,  then  in  the  height  of 
faahion,  ewords,  garterings,  vest  patterns,  and  figured  &ilk 
cloaks.  On  the  etallB  on  a  market-day  we  would  misB,  again, 
many  of  the  fniitB  and  vegetables  now  considered  not  aa  luxn- 
riea  but  as  eeaentials.  The  tomato  was  not  only  uncultivated, 
but  almost  unknown.*  Apples  and  pears  were  to  be  had  in 
abundance,  but  none  of  those  exqukite  varieties,  the  result  of 
long  and  uaaiduouH  nursing,  grafting,  and  tranhphmting,  which 
are  now  to  be  had  of  every  green-grocer.  The  raspberries 
and  fltrawbeniea  were  such  as  grew  wild  on  the  hills,  and 
the  beet  of  them  could  bear  comparison  neither  in  flavor  nor 
in  size  witii  the  poorust  tliat  are  often  to  be  seen  at  county 
fairs.  Oranges  and  banunas  were  the  luxury  of  tlie  rich,  and 
were,  with  all  tlie  tropical  fruits,  rarely  seen ;  for  few  pack- 
otB  could  thou  make  tlie  voyage  from  the  West  Indies  under 
several  weeks.  Since  that  day  our  dinner-tables  have  been 
enriched  by  tlie  cauliflower  and  the  egg-plant  No  great  com- 
panies  esdsted  as  yet  for  the  distribution  of  ice.  This  arti- 
cle, since  come  to  be  regarded  as  murh  a  ueccssity  of  life  as 
meat  and  bread,  and  which,  in  ten  thousand  ways,  adminis- 
ters to  our  comfort  and  promotes  our  health,  was  ahnost,  if 
not  quite,  unused.  The  coolest  water  the  tavern  could  afford 
csaiaie  from  the  town  pump.  Every  thunder-storm  curdled 
thi  milk.  The  butter  was  kept  in  the  dampest  and  coolest 
nook  of  the  cellar,  or  hung  in  pails  down  the  well. 

With  the  exception  of  such  vegetables  and  fruits  as  grew 
among  the  rose-bushes  and  tulip-beds  of  their  gardens,  the 
citizens  of  Boston  dejiended  for  their  daily  food  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farms  without  the  town.  Wg  should  indeed  be 
much  mistaken  if  we  ])ictuped  to  ourselves  the  farms  such  as 
Warren  and  Webster  were  reared  upon,  as  the  pleasant  places 
we  know  so  well.  The  lands  were  ill-fenced,  the  bania  were 
small  and  mean,  nor  could  there  be  seen  in  the  barn-yard,  or 
nnder  the  oow-shed,  one  of  tliose  implements  of  agriculture 
with  which  American  ingenuity  has  revolutionized  a  great 
branch  of  human  labor,  liaA  oheapenefl   food,  and  brought 

*  The  Ked  of  tbc  tom&to  wu  brouf^ht  over  by  emigrants  from  France.    For 
niAttj  TcnrB  after  the  (ircsciit  century  came  In  the  plant  was  used  for  pntauieDL 
Tbc  fruit  wu  thought  to  be  pouonoua,  and  called  the  love-apple, 
vol-  1. — 3 
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millions  of  acroB  into  a  bigb  state  of  cultivatiou.  The  first 
thraahing-macliine  waa  not  iuveuted  till  1786;  the  cast-iron 
wheeled  plough,  tlie  drill,  the  |>otati>digger,  the  reaper  and 
binder,  the  hay-raker,  tlie  corn-cutter,  are  not  fifty  years 
old.  The  MasaachuBetts  farmer  who  witnessed  the  revolution 
ploughed  his  land  with  the  wooden  bull-plough,  Bowed  his 
grain  broadcast,  and,  when  it  was  ripe,  cut  it  with  a  ecythe, 
and  thrashed  it  un  his  ham-floor  with  a  flail. "  His  house  waa 
without  paint;  his  floors  were  without  carj>et.  When  dark- 
nesa  came  on  his  light  was  derived  from  a  few  candles  of 
home  Tuanufacturo.  Tl»e  place  of  furnaces  and  stoves  was 
supplied  by  huge  cavernous  fireplaces  which  took  up  one 
side  of  the  room,  and,  sending  half  the  smoke  into  the  apart- 
ment, eent  half  the  heat  up  the  chimney-  His  food  waa  of 
the  simplest  kind,  was  served  in  the  coai-sest  of  dishes,  and 
eaten  with  the  coarsest  of  implements.  Beef  and  pork,  salt 
fish,  dried  apples  and  vegetables,  made  up  the  daily  fai'o  from 
one  year's  end  to  another,  Josiah  Quincy  has  left  us  a  plcas- 
ing  picture  of  such  a  home.*  There  waa  then  little,  or  in- 
deed no  communication  with  the  South ;  and  the  hread,  he 
tella  us,  was,  therefore,  of  rye  or  Indian  meal  and  not  always 
well  baked.  The  minister  alone  had  white  bread,  for  brown 
bread  gave  hira  the  heart-bum  and  he  could  not  preach  upon 
it  Of  this  simple  fare  we  may,  perhaps,  with  justice,  recog- 
■  nise  some  trace  in  the  world-famous  brown  bread  and  baked 
beans  which,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  are  now  to  he  found  on 
half  the  breakfast-tables  of  New  England. 

If  the  food  of  such  a  man  was  plain,  so  were  his  clothes. 
Indeed,  his  wardrobe  would,  by  Ida  desceudantfl,  lie  thought 
Bcanty  in  the  extreme.  For  meeting  on  a  Sabbatli  and  state 
OGcafiiona  during  the  week  he  had  a  suit  of  broadcloth  or  cor- 
duroy which  lasted  him  a  lifetime,  and  was  at  length  be- 
queathed, little  the  worse  for  wear,  with  his  cattle  and  his 
farm,  to  his  son.  Tlie  suit  in  which  hia  neighbors  commonly 
saw  liim,  the  suit  in  wliich  he  followed  the  plough,  tended  the 
cattle,  and  dozed  in  the  chimney  comer  while  Abigail  or 
Comfort  read  to  him  from  Edwards's  sermons,  was  of  home- 
spun or  linsey-woolsey.     The  entire  sum  annually  laid  out,  in 
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tliose  days,  by  a  New  England  farmer  on  clothes  for  liimself, 
his  wife,  and  his  eleven  or  tlurteeu  cliildreu,  was  ridiculously 
sniatl ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  tliat  many  a  wuU-to-do  father 
of  to-day,  with  a  less  numerous  family,  expends  each  year  oa 
coats  atid  frocks  and  finery  a  sum  sufficient,  one  hundred 
years  since,  to  have  defrayed  the  public  expenses  of  a  flotmsh- 
ing  viDage,  school-master,  constable,  and  highways  included.* 
It  must  not,  Itowcverf  be  supposed  that  because  the  Kcw 
England  farmer  of  17Si  was  not  in  possession  of  a  well- 
t«tocked  and  highly-cultivated  fanu,  that  because  he  ate  plain 
food  and  wore  plain  clothes,  he  was  by  any  means  an  insig- 
nificant personage.  His  education^  though  not  as  profound  as 
IB  within  the  reach  of  men  of  his  class  at  present,  was  far 
from  contemptible.  His  reading  was  not  exteuded  and  was, 
in  general,  contined  to  such  books  as  fomid  their  way  into 
peillers*  packs.  The  newspaper  he  rarely  saw  unless  it  came 
wrapped  about  a  bundle ;  bat  his  inquisitivenees  amply  sup- 
plied its  place.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  exaggeration 
in  the  stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  regarding  this  sin- 
gular characteristic.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  mass  of  evidence,  that  he  was  the  most 
shrewd,  the  most  talkative,  tlie  most  inquisitive  of  mortals, 
Tho  horaeraau  who  stopped  at  his  door  to  inquire  the  road 
was  astounded  at  tlie  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  for 
news.  The  jaded  traveller  at  an  inn,  or,  as  the  phrase  went, 
a  tavern,  sat  hungry  at  the  board  while  tho  landlord  plied 
him  with  question  after  question  and  gave  him  the  latest  bit 
of  town  scandal,  or  tlie  last  action  of  the  committee  men.f 

*  In  a  paper,  ekUed  Cause  of  and  Cure  for  Hard  TImcH,  published  in  1787, 

an  boncat  old  farmer  la  made  to  aut:  "At  thia  time  my  fanu  gare  roe  and  my 

whole  famil;  a  good  living  on  the  produce  of  it,  and  left  me,  one  year  witb  ao* 

otlier,  one  hundred  and  fifty  ttilrcr  doUara,  for  1  never  fpcnt  more  than  ten  dollan 

year,  which  was  for  salt,  naila,  and  tlio  like.     Kotlung  to  wear,  eat,  or  drink, 

^iros  purchaM'd,  as  my  fami  provided  alU*     Amt'rtean  UuKLmm,  Jnnuarr,  1787. 

'  Oonneeticut  Courant,  Aufrunt  lt4,  178^.    Ilad  hin  ca?e  been  an  uncommon  one,  the 

force  and  Tolue  of  thu  pnpcr  would  have  been  losi, 

f  It  tfi  almost  impossible  to  toko  up  &  diary,  written  at  that  time  by  a  for< 
eigner,  without  finding  Bome  story  or  some  comment  on  Yankee  inquiaitiTenesa. 
Anburvy,  who  wax  a  lii-utenant  in  nur^oyne>  army,  narraten  an  amu5ing  am-cdota 
of  the  inqiiisitivencsa  of  Xew  En'jiand  inn^keepera,  told  him  by  an  officer  of  Vir- 
ginia line.     Anbarey's  Travels  through  tbe  Interior  Parts  of  America.    Smytb,  in 
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In  politics  lie  was  a  f^tanch  patriot;  in  religion  he  was  a 
Congregation  all  St.  Neither  hia  views  on  politici^,  nor  liis  opin- 
ions on  matters  toaching  original  sin,  were  the  result  of  long 
and  patient  reflection.  He  was,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
States  not  because  he  considered  taxation  without  representa* 
tion  as  unjust,  or  the  stamp  act  as  tyrannical,  but  because  the 
men  ho  looked  up  to  were  patriotjri,  and  because  he  beliered 
the  King  had  serious  intentions  of  niaidng  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  establitihed  cliuix;h  of  America.  He  was  a  Congrega^ 
tionalist  because  his  father  and  his  grandfather  had  held  such 
a  belief  before  him.  Yet  be  seemed  not  to  know  that  hia 
religious  belief  and  his  religious  practices  were  very  different 
from  those  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  the  changes  then  begun 
were  to  go  silently  on  into  our  own  time.  Compared  with 
his  grandfather  and  his  grandson^  hia  opinions  are  as  far  re- 
moved from  those  of  the  one  as  from  those  of  the  other.  To 
tis  grandson  they  seem  to  belong  to  a  straitlaced,  bigoted 
and  narrow-minded  man ;  to  his  grandfather  they  would  have 
0e4tmed  such  as  became  a  man  on  the  high  road  to  episcopacy. 
Ho  held  it  an  abomination  to  read  a  novel,  to  see  a  play,  to 
go  to  a  dance,  to  make  a  jest,  to  sing  a  uomic  song,  to  eat  a 
dJ.aner  cooked  on  a  Sunday,  or  to  give  a  present  on  Christmas- 
dny.*    Tet  he  would,  at  times,  so  far  forget  liis  austerity  as 

hit  Tour  tbrou^  the  United  States  of  AnivHca,  ]a  1784,  h»s  Bome  remarks  on  this 
dumctcristic,  vol.  n,  p.  340.  Rteik>9t!l  calli  them  *' iuqmsittve  aud  croduloos,** 
RiaJpRel  Mcmoira. 

•  The  BtrictnesB  of  the  Kew  Eii;»land  Sobbalh  wa«  the  Fiibject  of  oonstderabl* 
mirth  And  utirc  clicwhcre.  Id  an  old  poem  it  «aid  that  God  bod  tbooght  one 
day  In  »evoa  auflicivnt  for  rest,  but  tu  New  EUigluid  mea  liad  improved  oo  Ut]% 
and  BCt  apart  a  day  and  a  half : 

**And  let  (t  be  enacted  fartlier  Rtill, 

That  all  our  peo|)le  atrict  objterve  our  will ; 

FiTc  days  and  half  shall  men  aud  women,  too, 

Attend  their  biis'ncas  and  their  mirtb  pursue. 

But  aftiT  that,  no  man  without  a  6ne 

Shall  walk  the  Btreeta  or  at  a  tarem  dine, 

One  day  and  half  'tis  requisite  to  rest 

From  toilsome  labor  and  a  tempting  feoit 

HoDOfiforth  lot  none,  on  peril  of  their  livM, 

Attempt  a  jourocT,  or  cmbmoo  thoir  wim; 

No  barber,  foreign  or  domestiD  bred, 

Kiall  e*er  presume  to  dress  a  Itdv's  head ; 
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to  play  a  game  of  draughts  with  his  wife,  or  spend  an  hour 
at  fox  and  geese  with  hia  childi'eu.  His  oonscieucc  did 
not  smite  him  when  he  drank  palm-tea  at  a  quilting,  or  lis* 
tened  to  the  achievements  of  his  better  half  at  the  spin- 
ning match.  He  drank  ale  and  cider  at  the  upple-pariug  bees, 
and  laughed  as  loudly  as  any  one  when,  at  the  corn-husk- 
ing, the  lutiky  tinder  of  the  re<i  ear  kifised  his  favorite  daugh- 
ter. But  the  moment  the  Hildltis  were  produced  he  went 
home  to  his  pipe  and  sermona,  or  to  a  long  talk  with  the 
school-master. 

In  few  things  is  the  great  advance  made  in  this  country 
during  the  past  one  liuudred  years  more  strikingly  apparent 
than  in  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  school-master.  The  education  of 
the  young  has  now  become  a  lucrative  profession  by  itself, 
mnd  numl>ers  among  its  followers  many  of  the  choicest  minds 
of  the  age.  The  school-master  is  specially  prepjired  for  his 
work,  and  is  in  receipt  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in 
comfort,  to  enable  him  to  procure  books,  and,  if  he  l>e  so 
inclined,  to  traveL  Booksellers  and  publishers  make  a  liberal 
diaconnt  in  hid  Iwlmlf.  The  goveruiuent  allows  him  to  im- 
port the  text-books  and  apparatus  used  in  his  work  duty  free. 
He  is  everywhere  regarded  as  an  eminently  useful  member  of 
B0<'iety.  But  the  lot  of  the  school-master  who  taught  in  the 
district  school-houso  three  generations  since  fell  in  a  very  dif- 
fereut  time  and  among  a  very  different  people.*  School  was 
then  held  in  the  little  red  school-houses  for  two  months  in  the 
winter  by  a  mauj  and  for  two  months  in  the  emnmer  by  a 
woman.     The  boys  went  in  the  winter,  the  girls  in  the  sum- 

Ko  flhop  shall  spore  (b&lf  tbc  preceding  day) 
A  yard  of  riltaud  or  aa  ounce  of  tea." 
The  Connecticut  Raljbalh.  8w  Arnprican  Museum  for  February,  1787. 
A  few  of  the  laws  of  the  Yennonl  niaa  BooU,  which  wore  copied  from  tha 
Laws  of  Va^aacbadctts,  are  girrn  in  Acts  and  Laws  nf  Vermoat,  1779;  Slade> 
Slate  Papers,  pp.  313,  ^l^;  llall's  Uldtor;  of  Eastern  VcrmODt,  toL  U,  p.  079. 
Whoever  was  guilty  of  any  rude,  profaae,  or  unlawful  oonduet  oa  the  Lord'»-day, 
in  worda  or  action,  by  clnmoroua  disootrreea,  sboatiDg,  haltooioi?,  Acreaming,  ran* 
ninK,  riding,  dandiv;,  junipiag,  waa  to  be  fined  forty  shilllnga,  and  whipped  upoa 
tit«  ntlcod  back,  not  to  Qxceed  ton  stripca. 

*  In  mnnv  p&n«  of  New  England  it  must  be  owDed  the  condition  of  tho  0obool> 
Vaster  h&f>  impnircd  but  little  tMoce  1764. 
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mer.  The  master  was  generally  a  divinity  student  who  had 
graduated  at  one  of  the  academies,  who  had  scarpcly  passed 
out  of  his  teens,  and  who  sought  by  the  scanty  profitfi  derived 
from  a  winter's  teat^hing  to  defray  the  expenses  of  !iis  study  at 
Harvard  or  at  Yale,  His  pay  was  email,  yet  he  was  never 
called  upon  to  lay  out  any  portion  of  it  for  his  keep.  If  the  dis- 
trict were  populous  and  wealthy  a  little  sum  was  amiually  set 
apart  for  his  board,  and  ho  was  placed  witli  the  farmer  who 
would,  for  that  amount,  board  and  lodge  him  the  longest  time. 
But  this  was  a  far  t<J0  expensive  method  for  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  the  master  was,  therefore,  expected  to  live  with 
the  parents  of  his  pupils,  regulating  the  length  of  liia  stay  by 
the  number  of  the  boys  in  Uie  family  attending  his  school. 
Thus  it  happened  that  iu  the  course  of  his  teaching  he  be- 
came an  inmate  of  all  the  houses  of  the  district,  and  was  not 
seldom  forced  to  walk  five  miles,  in  the  worst  of  weather  over 
the  worst  of  roads,  to  bis  school  Yet,  mendicant  though  ho 
was,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was  not 
always  a  welcome  guest.  He  slept  in  the  best  room,  sat  in 
the  warmest  nook  by  the  fire,  and  had  the  l>e8t  food  set  before 
Ixim  at  the  table.  In  the  long  winter  evenings  ho  helped  tho 
boys  with  their  lessons,  held  yarn  for  the  daughters,  or  es- 
corted them  to  spinning  matehesaiid  quiltings.  In  return  for 
his  miserable  pittance  and  his  board  the  young  student  taught 
•what  would  now  be  considered  aa  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation. His  daily  labors  were  confined  to  teaching  his  schol- 
are  to  read  with  a  moderate  degree  of  fluency,  to  write  legibly, 
to  spell  with  some  regard  for  the  niles  of  orthography,  and  to 
know  as  much  of  arithmetic  aa  would  enable  them  to  calcu- 
late the  interest  on  a  debt,  to  keep  the  family  aocouuts,  and  to 
make  change  in  a  shop. 

Nor  was  making  change  a  simple  matter.  We  who  are 
accustomed  to  but  one  unit  of  value  and  purchase  ^vith  dol- 
lars and  cents  can  form  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  our  ancestors  in  their  money  payments. 
The  Constitution  had  not  yet  been  framed.  There  was,  there- ^ 
fore,  no  supreme  autliority,  and  no  national  currency  based 
upon  a  universally  recognized  unit.  In  every  State  there 
were  at  least  two  units  of  value ;  the  IStute  pound  and  the 
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Spanish  milled  dollar,  which  had  been  adopted  by  Congress  in 
the  early  years  of  the  revolution.  lint  the  values  of  tliesc  ntand- 
ards  were  by  no  means  common  ones.  The  pound  in  Georgia 
contained  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-seven  silver  groins ;  in  Vir- 
ginia it  fell  to  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-nine  grains,  which 
•was  also  recognised  as  the  pound  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  Xew  Hampshire.  In  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  MaryLmd,  it  fell  to  ten  hundred 
and  thirty-one  and  a  quarter  grains,  while  in  New  York  and 
North  Carolina  it  reached  the  minimimi  of  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-six.  The  pound  being  divided  into  shillings,  and  the 
ahillings  into  pence,  made  the  value  of  the  penny  far  from 
equal  in  the  difierent  States.  These  local  or  State  pounds  had 
no  existence  oif  the  books  of  the  merchants,  nor  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  people.  They  were  used  in  keeping  acconnts 
and  expressing  debts ;  but  when  the  debts  were  to  be  settled 
the  {lounds  were  translated  into  joluumes,  doubloons,  moidores, 
dollars,  or  some  other  coin,  and  in  such  coin  paid.  Chief  of 
the  silver  pieces  was  the  Spanisli  milled  dollar,  then  in  gen- 
eral circulation,  and  divided  into  a  half,  a  quarter,  an  eighth, 
and  a  sixteenth,  each  rcprceented  by  a  silver  coin,  and  each 
containing  more  or  less  shilhngs  or  pence  according  to  the 
section  of  the  country  into  which  it  was  taken.  Thus,  in 
New  England  and  Virginia,  six  shillings,  or  seventy-two  pence, 
■were  accounted  a  dollar.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland,  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  made  a  dol- 
lar; in  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  eight  shillings,  or 
ninety-six  pence;  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  four  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence.  The  school-boy,  tlierefore,  was  ex- 
ited to  convert,  with  some  readiness,  the  local  pounds  and 
ihillingB  of  his  State  into  dollars  and  joes,  and  to  know  the 
rules  for  turning  York  money  into  Pennsylvania  money,  and 
be  able  to  tell  Ik^w  many  shillings  and  pence  a  pistole  con- 

,  tained  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 

As  to  geography,  such  books  and  maps  as  could  then 

'  be  procnrcid  were  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  convey  much 
knowledge  to  a  lad  of  an  inquiring  mind.  Monteith,  and 
Olney,  and  Guyot  had  not  yet  appeared.  That  splendid 
series  of  school-books  which  now  stands  nnrivalled  had  but 
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just  found  a  "begimiing  in  the  Bpelling-l)ook  of  KoaL  Web- 
ster.* 

With  the  district  school  the  education  of  half  the  lads  in 
the  country  ended.  A  few,  however,  more  fortunate,  pussed 
thence  to  a  seminary  kept  by  some  inininter,  or  to  one  of  the 
famous  academies  which  were  regarded  as  the  feeders  of 
Harvard  and  of  Yale.  But  those  wore  still  days  of  Puritan 
austerity,  and  the  boy  who  quitted  his  home  for  school  left  be- 
hind him,  too  often,  peace  and  happiness.  Little  Paul  at  the 
Blimbers,  Smiko  at  Dothelwys  Hall,  did  not  have  a  much 
harder  fate.  Indeed,  the  pedagogue  who,  in  onr  day,  should 
subject  Ilia  pupils  to  the  rigid  discipline,  to  the  hard  fare,  to 
the  sennoiis,  the  prayers,  and  the  Hogging  wliich  then  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  school-boy,  would  be  held  up  by  the  press  to 
universal  execration,  and  might  count  himself  fortunate  if  he 
escaped  without  a  prosecntion  by  a  society  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children.  Masters  knew  no  way  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  but  by  the  rod.  To  sit  eight  hours  a  day  on 
the  hardest  of  benches  poring  over  CheeveWs  Aocidence , 
to  puzzle  over  long  words  in  Dilworth's  speller;  to  commit 
to  memory  pages  of  words  in  Webster's  American  Insti- 
tute ;  to  read  long  chapters  in  the  Bible ;  to  learn  by  heart 
Dr.  Watts's  hymns  for  children ;  to  be  drilled  in  the  Assem- 
bly Catechism ;  to  go  to  bed  at  sundown,  to  get  up  at  sunrise, 
and  to  live  on  brown  bread  and  pork,  porridge  and  beans, 
ma<le  up,  with  morning  and  evening  prayer,  the  every-day 
life  of  the  lads  ot  rnwt  of  the  academieB  and  schools  of  New 
England.  When  Sunday,  or,  as  the  bo^'s  would  say,  the  Sab- 
bath, came  ronnd,  tliey  found  it  anything  but  a  day  of  rest. 
There  were  long  pmrers  in  the  morning  by  the  mai^ter,  there 
were  commentMfts  on  some  scripture  text  to  be  got  by  rote 
before  meotinsf  to  which,  dressed  in  their  best,  they  marched 
with  in^ot  and  paper  to  take  do^vn  the  heads  of  the 
Bmion,  anJj^ve  what  account  of  it  they  could  at  evening 
prayers.  BBtween  morning  and  afternoon  meeting  they  were 
indulged  with  a  cold  dinner. 

The  system  of  instnictiou  was  crude  in  the  extreme.    The 

*  WebiKter  published  \us  AniericaTi  Spclling-Dook  or  Cirst  Part  gf  b  Granv 

tUBtical  lattiitutu  of  tho  Engliith  Lnngiiogc,  in  17S1. 
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appliancea  of  the  modem  teacher  were  wholly  wanting.  The 
maps  and  charts,  the  glohes  and  models  that  enable  the  eye  to 
mate  clear  to  the  mind  what  might  otherwise  be  confused, 
found  no  place  in  the  echool-rtwra.  To  explain  away  the 
difficulties  of  the  task,  to  elucidate  the  obscurities  of  pedants, 
to  make  smooth  the  rough  puth  of  knowledge,  formed  no  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  ma&tcr.  HU  busiucgg  was  to  stand,  rod  in 
hand,  while  his  pupils  pondered  hopelessly  over  leasons  whicli 
ten  words  would  have  sufficed  to  make  clear.  Thus,  Trum- 
bull, the  artist,  spent  three  weeks  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
eolve  an  example  in  long  division.  JoHiali  Quiney  went  over 
his  Accidence  **  twenty  times."  * 

From  the  academy  the  lad  passed  to  Harvard  or  to  Yale. 
Were  it  not  for  tlie  old  buildings  which  still  remain^  sur- 
rounded by  the  splendid  memorials  of  later  days,  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  recognize  in  tlie  great  university  of  our  time 
any  trace  of  the  himible  college  which  boasted  of  Adams,  and 
whose  students  turned  out  in  full  force  to  welcome  Lafayette. 
The  faculty  then  would  be  outnumbered  by  the  instructors  in 
a  single  department  now.  Subjects  of  which  Dr.  Willard 
knew  nothing  are  nt  present  taught  by  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  time,  and  illustrated  by  museums  tilled  with  col- 
lections far  exceeding  in  value  all  the  property  the  college  then 
poesesaed.  So  little  was  understood  of  paleontology  tliat  the 
hones  of  a  mastoiiou  dug  up  at  Olaverack,  on  the  Hudson, 
seventy-two  years  before,  were  still  believed  to  be  those  of  a 
giant.  So  little  was  Icnuwn  of  geology  that  the  drift  and 
erratic  bowlders  of  the  (ilaciid  Age  were  cited  iu  the  sermons 
of  the  time  a&  evidence  of  the  fiood  so  conclusive  as  to  silence 
all  doubterp.  Of  political  economy  nothing  wiis  heard.  The 
sauiG  year  which  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  Dechiration 
of  ludepondonce  had,  indeed,  alec  witnessed  tlie  publication 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Hut  it  may  well  bo  questioned 
whether,  iu  1784,  there  could  be  found  from  Boston  to  Savan- 
nah one  hundred  copies  of  tlie  book. 

The  foiir  years  of  residence  at  college  were  spent  in  the 

•  For  ftn  Bcconnt  of  school-life,  se«  Life  of  Josiah  Qnincr,  pp.  24,  2B ;  Pep- 
•ddaI  Ucmoln  of  J.  T.  Buckiagbam,  vol.  i,  pp.  17-19;  Lifeuf  J.  K.  Paulding; 
Memoirs  of  Roger  B.  TaDejr. 
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acquisition  of  Latin  and  Greek,  a  emattering  of  mathematics, 
enough  of  logic  to  distinguish  barbara  from  celarent,  enough 
of  rhetoric  to  know  climax  frtjui  metonymy,  and  as  much  of 
metaphytsice  as  would  enable  one  to  talk  learnedly  about  a  sub- 
ject he  did  not  understand.  The  studentfl  lod;^  in  the  dor- 
mitories and  ate  at  the  commons.  The  food  then  partaken  of 
with  thankfulness  would  now  be  looked  upon  as  prison  fare.  At 
breakfast,  which  was  6en*ed  at  STinrii^e  in  summer  and  at  day- 
break in  winter,  there  were  doled  out  to  eacli  student  a  small 
can  of  unsettled  coffee^  a  size  of  biscuit,  and  a  size  of  butter 
weighing  generally  about  an  ounce.  Diiuier  was  the  staple 
meal,  and  at  this  each  student  was  regaled  with  a  poimd  of  meat. 
Two  days  in  the  week,  Monday  and  Thursday,  the  meat  was 
l>oiled,  and,  in  college  language,  these  were  known  as  boiling 
days.  On  the  live  remaining  days  the  meat  was  roasted,  and 
to  them  the  nickname  of  rojieting  days  was  fji^tened.  With 
the  flesh  went  always  two  potatoes.  Wlien  boiling  days  came 
round,  pudding  and  cabbage,  wild  peas  and  dandelions  were 
added.  The  only  deUcacy  to  which  no  stint  was  applied  was 
the  cider,  a  beverage  then  fast  supplanting  the  small  beer  of 
the  colonial  days.  This  was  brought  to  the  mess  in  pewter 
cans  which  were  passed  from  mouth  to  month,  and,  when 
emptied,  were  again  replenished.  For  supper  there  was  a 
bowl  of  milk  and  a  size  of  bread.  The  hungry  Oliver  who 
wished  for  more  was  forced  to  oi"der,  or,  as  the  phrase  went, 
"size  it,"  from  tlie  kitclien.* 

Rude  as  was  the  school  system  of  New  England,  it  was 
incomparably  better  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  section 
of  the  country.  In  Xew  York  and  Pennsylvania  a  school- 
house  was  never  Rcen  outside  of  a  villiigc  or  a  town.  In 
other  places,  cliiKlren  attending  school  walke<l  for  miles 
through  regions  infested  with  wolves  and  beara.t    In  the 

*  A  doecription  of  college  Ufe  at  Hnrrard  at  this  time  iB  given  in  the  Hftrrard 
Book,  Tol.  ii.  See,  a!so,  HjiII>  Cnll.  Wonls  and  Cuftoms,  ed.  ISOfl,  pji.  1 15-117; 
Xow  Engianil  Mag.,  iii,  p.  239;  WilUrd*a  Memorlee  of  Youth  antl  5[Dnhood,  rol, 
ii,  pp.  1112,  198. 

f  **  I  wafl  conipcttc4  to  irtlk  three  miles  through  «  deep  and  tangled  fomtt, 

Infcflti'd  with  wolves*  wUdcata,  Enaki^,  and  other  atiiiTinl:'."    Autobii>gra|>hr  of 

.  ('has.  Catdwoll,  p.  M.    See,  also,  for  scarcity  of  adioul^  in  Vii^giuia,  Life  of 

Archibald  Alexander,  pp.  11,  1  'i. 
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eouthem  States  education  was  almodt  wholly  neglected,  but 
nnwhere  to  each  an  extent  as  in  South  Carolina.  In  that 
ooluny,  prior  to  1730,  no  Buch  thin-^  as  a  prainniar^chctol 
existed.  Between  1731  and  1770  there  wore  Bve.  Daring 
the  revolntion  there  were  none.*  Indeed,  if  the  number  of 
newspapers  printed  in  any  community  may  be  taken  as  a 
gauge  of  the  education  of  the  people,  the  condition  of  the 
fiouthem  States  aa  compared  with  the  eastern  and  middle  was 
most  deplorable.  In  1775,  there  were,  in  the  entire  country, 
tliirty-eeven  pajwre  in  circulation.  Fourteen  of  them  were  in 
?4ew  England,  four  were  in  New  York,  and  nine  in  Penneyl- 
rania.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  there  wore  two  each, 
in  Georgia  oue,  in  South  Carolina  thi-ee.f  The  same  is  true 
t<Hiay.  In  1870,  the  population  of  Geor^a  was,  in  round 
numbers,  twelve  hmidred  thousand  souls,  and  the  circulation 
of  tlie  newspaj^ers  less  tlian  fourteen  and  a  lialf  millions  of 
oopies.  The  popidation  of  Massachusetts  was,  at  the  same 
time,  fifteen  hundred  thousand,  but  the  newspaper  circulation 
wa£  far  in  cxcesis  u£  oue  hundred  and  seven  and  a  half  millions 
oJjCopies.J 
lt^  y^  ^<^t  liiSH  important  than  the  Bchool-m;i3ter,  in  the  opinion. 
/  of  his  townsmen,  was  the  doctor.  With  the  exception  of  the 
minifiter  and  the  judge^  he  was  the  most  important  person- 
age in  the  difitrict,  ^-wHib  profetwional  education  would  now  be 
thought  insufficient  to  admit  him  to  practice ;  for  there  were 
then  but  two  medical  schools  in  the  country,  nor  were  they, 
by  reason  of  the  ex|>euse  aud  dangers  of  travelling,  by  any 
means  well  attended;  In  general,  the  medical  education  of  a 
doctor  was  such  as  he  ootdd  pick  up  while  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship to  some  noted  practitioner  in  lioston  or  New  York, 
during  which  he  combined  the  duties  of  a  student  with  many 
of  the  menial  offices  of  a  servant.  He  ground  the  powders, 
mixed  the  pills,  rode  vr\th  the  doctor  on  his  ronnils,  held  the 
basin  when  the  patient  was  bled,  heli>ed  to  adjust  plasters,  to 
sew  wounds,  and  ran  with  viols  of  medicine  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other.    In  the  moments  snatched  from  duties 


*  Ramssy'B  IlisMtry  of  Ponth  CiLrftlmA. 
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Buoh  as  these  he  swept  oat  the  office,  cleaned  the  hottles  and 
jara,  wired  skeletona,  tended  the  night-bell,  and,  when  a  feast 
was  given,  stood  in  the  hall  to  announce  the  guests.* 

It  was  a  white  day  with  such  a  young  man  when  he  en- 
joyed the  rare  good  fortune  of  dissecting  a  half -putrid  arm, 
or  examining  a  linman  heart  and  lungs.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  anatomical  subjects,!  that  even  at 
the  medical  school  which  had  just  been  started  at  Harvard 
College,  a  single  body  was  made  to  do  duty  for  a  whole  ycar-s 
course  of  lectiire6."t  It  was  only  by  filching  from  grave-yards 
or  begging  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals  from  the  Governor 
that  subjects  could  be  obtained.*     N 

Under  such  circumstanoeB,  the  doctor's  knowledge  was  de- 
rived from  personal  experience  rather  tlian  from  books,  and 
the  amount  so  obtained  bore  a  direct  relation  to  the  sharpness 
of  hia  powers  of  observation  and  the  strength  of  his  memory. 
If  he  were  gifted  witli  a  keen  observation,  a  logical  mind,  end 
a  retentive  memory,  such  a  system  of  education  was  of  the  ut- 
most value.  For  in  medicine,  as  in  mechanics,  as  in  engineer- 
ing, as  in  every  science,  in  short,  where  experience  and  prao- 
tical  skill  are  of  the  highest  importance,  a  practical  education 
is  most  esaentiaL  The  surgeon  who  has  studied  anatomy 
from  a  book  without  ever  having  dissected  a  human  body,  tiie 
physician  who  learns  tlie  names  and  8\Tnptoma  of  diseaeea  from 
a  work  on  pathology,  and  the  remedies  from  the  materia 
medica,  without  ever  having  seen  the  maladies  in  active 
operation  and  the  remedies  actually  applied,  is  in  a  fair  way 

•  Lifu  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  p.  8U. 

f  On  thu  JifBculif  of  procuring  tiiibjectA  far  diBJWctioo,  see  Life  of  Dr.  John 
Warren,  pp.  328-li31.  Sornoiimefi  students  were  pemiitteJ  to  view  ihc  bodies 
of  man  uid  vromoa  who  had  died  of  an  eximordliuLr/  disease,  tifc  of  Dr. 
John  Warren,  p.  236. 

^  HarvEnl  Book,  vol.  I,  pp.  240,  241.     The  acIiqoI  was  started  In  nsa. 

*  A  very  innooent  expoi^nrc  of  a  limb  from  a  windoir  of  a  bospital  in  New 
York  lo],  ono  Snnilaf  la  April.  I7BS,  to  s  most  floHoua  riot,  in  which  John  Szy, 
Baron  Sioubcn,  and  a  number  of  pmminont  citinena,  were  liurt.  The  affrav  has 
oomo  down  lo  as  under  the  imnic  of  Tho  Doctors'  Mob.  The  comrooa  practioo 
waa  to  rob  the  grarcs  of  negroes  and  sLnuigcra,  but  on  ihU  occasion  tbo  bodies 
of  *'  respoctahio  persona  hini  been  retnoTed."  fVo  New  York  Packot.  April  2fi, 
1788;  PcnueykauJa  Gazette,  April  33,  nSH;  Life  of  John  Jay;  Ufe  of  Daroo 
St«ube&. 
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to  kill  far  luore  patients  than  he  will  ever  care.  But  the 
value  of  kuoH'led^  obtaluablo  from  1)Ook3  aloue  is  ou  that 
account  not  tliu  lees  useful,  and  by  uo  means  to  be  de- 
spised. The  student  who  has  read  much  in  his  profession  is 
in  possesflioa  of  the  results  of  many  centuries  of  experience 
derived  from  the  labors  of  many  thousands  of  men.  lie  is 
saved  from  iuuumcrable  blunders.  He  is  enabled  to  begin 
his  career  with  a  knowledge  of  things  which,  if  left  to  his 
oMm  experience  to  tind  out,  would  cost  him  years  of  patient 
waiting  and  careful  observation.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
system  of  study  w^l^owever,  but  sparingly  enjoyed  by  the 
medical  students  oi  the  last  century  when  but  few  physicians 
boasted  a  medical  library  of  fifty  volumes.*  y 

His  apprenticeship  ended,  the  half-educated  lad  returned  to 
hifl  native  town  to  assunio  the  practice  and  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father.  There  as  years  went  by  he  grow  in 
|K>pularity  and  wealth.  His  genial  face,  his  engaging  manners, 
his  hearty  laugh,  the  twinkle  with  which  ho  inquired  of  tlje 
blr^sksmith  when  the  next  boy  was  exi>ected,  the  sincerity  with 
wldcb  he  asked  after  the  health  of  the  carpenter's  daughter,  the 
interest  he  took  in  the  family  of  the  poorest  laborer,  the  good- 
nature with  which  he  stopped  to  chat  witli  tlie  farm-hands  about 
tb)  prospect  of  the  corn-crop  and  the  tnmip-crop,  made  him 
tho  favorite  of  the  county  for  miles  iiroiuid.  When  he  rode 
oot  he  knew  the  names  and  }>ersoual  history  of  the  occupants 
of  every  house  he  passed.  The  farmers'  lads  pulled  oil  their 
hatfi,  and  the  girls  dropped  courtesies  to  him.  Sunshine  and 
rain,  daylight  and  darkness,  were  alike  to  him.  He  would 
ride  ten  miles  on  the  darkest  night,  over  the  worst  of  roads, 
m  a  pelting  storm,  to  adminiator  a  dose  of  calomel  to  an  old 
woman,  or  to  attend  a  child  in  a  lit.  He  was  present  at  every 
hirth;  he  attended  every  burial;  he  sat  with  the  minister  at 
every  death-bed,  and  pot  his  name  with  the  lawyer  to  every 
will. 

But  a  few  of  the  aimplost  drugs  were  then  to  be  found 

•  Dr.  Habbard,  first  provident  of  tlw  New  Utven  Cotmty  UodiciU  Bodety,  op- 
fsaized  ia  1784,  wa»,  perbapa,  the  luoat  wealthy  pnictiticFDer  En  tlic  county.  Tot, 
when  he  diod,  bis  books  were  rained  at  $82.  Bee  Papere  of  the  Now  Haven 
Oolony  Historical  Sooiety,  voL  ii,  pp.  S60-2ti2. 
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Btowed  uway  on  the  shelves  of  the  village  store,  among  heape 
of  eboee,  Rohan  hats^  balk  of  twine,  packages  of  seed,  and 
flitchee  of  bacon.  The  pUj'sician  was,  therefore,  oompelled  to 
combine  the  duties  both  of  the  doctor  and  the  apothecary. ' 
He  pounded  his  own  drugs,  naade  his  own  tinctures,  prepared 
his  own  infu&ions,  and  put  up  hi^j  o^vn  prescript! oua.  Ilia 
saddle-bag  was  the  only  drug-store  within  forty  miles,  and 
tiiere,  beside  his  horn  balances  and  his  china  mortar,  were 
medicines  now  gone  quite  out  of  fashion,  or  at  most  bnt  rarely 
used.  Homoeopathy,  with  its  tasteless  mixtures  and  diminu- 
tive doses,  was  unknown,  and  it  is  uo^^^  much  to  say  that 
more  medicine  wha  then  taken  every  year  by  the  well  than  is 
now  taken  in  the  same  space  of  time  by  the  sick.  Each 
spring  the  blood  must  be  punfied,  the  bowels  rnnst  be  purged, 
the  kidneys  must  be  excited,  the  bile  must  be  moved,  and 
large  doses  of  senna  and  manna,  and  loatlisome  concoctions  of 
rhubarb  and  molasses,  were  taken  daily.  In  a  thousand  ways 
the  practice  of  medicine  has  changed  since  that  day,  and 
changed  for  the  better.  Remedies  now  in  tlie  medicine-box 
of  every  fanner  were  then  utterly  unknown.  Water  was  de^ 
■  fiied  the  patient  tormented  with  fever,  and  in  its  stead  he  was 
^veu  small  quantities  of  dam-juice.  Mercurial  comjwunds 
were  taken  till  the  li}>s  turned  blue  and  the  gums  fell  away 
from  the  teeth.  The  damsel  who  fainted  was  bled  pro- 
fusely. Cupping  and  leeching  were  freely  pre3cril>ed.  The 
alkaloid  quinia  was  unknown  till  1820.  The  only  cure 
for  malarial  diseases  was  powdered  cinciiona  bark ;  but  the 
amount  required  to  restore  tlie  patient  was  so  great,  and  the 
supply  so  small,  that  the  remedy  was  all  but  Uisolesa.  Vacci* 
nation  was  not  made  known  by  Jenuor  till  1798,  Inoculation 
was  still  held  by  many  to  be  attended  by  divine  pujiishment. 
Suiall-pox  was  almost  as  prevalent  as  pneumonia  now  is.  The 
discovery  of  amesthesia  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form was  not  given  to  tlie  world  by  Morton  till  1S46.  Xot 
one  of  the  many  remedies  which  assuage  pain,  which  destroy 
disease,  which  hold  in  check  the  most  loatlit^ine  maladies  and 
the  most  violent  epidemics,  was  in  use.  Every  few  years  dur- 
ing the  dog-days  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  more  violence 
in  the  northern  cities  than  it  has  ever  done  in  this  generation 
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ia  tLe  cities  of  the  far  South,  Wliolo  streets  were  depopulated. 
Every  night  the  dead-cart  shot  ita  scores  of  corpses  into  the 
pita  of  the  Potters^  Field.  Better  surger)'  is  now  generously 
given  to  every  laborer  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  scaffold  than 
could  then  have  been  purchased  at  any  price. 

High  as  the  doctors  Btc>o<l  in  tlie  good  graces  of  their  fel- 
low-men, the  niiuistors  fonned  a  yet  more  respected  class  of 
Kew  England  society.  In  no  other  section  of  the  country 
had  religion  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Nowhere  else  were  men  so  truly  devout,  and  the  minieter 
held  iu  such  high  es^^^  It  had^  indeed,  from  the  days  of 
tbc  foundore  of  the  cJTi>uy  been  tlio  fashion  among  New  Eng- 
landers  to  look,  to  tbe  pastor  with  a  profound  reverence,  not 
unmingled  witii  awe.  He  was  not  to  them  as  other  men 
were.  JTe  was  the  just  man  made  perfect;  the  oracle  of 
divine  will ;  the  sure  guide  to  truth.  The  heedless  one  who 
a1>SGntod  himself  from  the  preaching  on  a  &abl)ath  was  hunted 
up  by  the  titlung-man,  was  admouishod  severely,  and,  if  he 
still  persisted  in  hh  evil  ways,  was  tined,  exposed  iu  the 
stocks,  or  imprisoned  in  the  cage.  To  sit  patiently  on  the 
rough  board  seata  wMle  the  preacher  turned  the  hour-glass 
for  the  third  time,  and,  with  his  voice  husky  from  sliouting, 
and  the  sweat  pouring  in  streams  down  his  face,  went  on  for 
an  hour  more,  was  a  delectable  privilege.  In  such  a  com- 
munity the  authority  of  the  reverend  man  was  almost  su- 
•preme.  To  speak  disrespectfully  concerning  him,  to  jeer  at 
his  sermons,  or  to  laugh  at  his  odd  ways,  was  sure  to  bring 
dowu  on  the  offender  a  heavy  fine.  His  advice  was  often 
sought  on  matters  of  state,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  give,  un- 
iked,  his  opinion  on  what  ho  considered  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
e  high  functionaries  of  the  province.  In  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war  the  power  of  the  minister  in  mat- 
ters of  government  and  politics,  had  been  greatly  impaired 
by  the  rise  of  that  class  of  laymen  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
which  stood  Otis  and  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams.  Yet 
his  spiritual  infiuence  was  as  great  bs  ever.  He  was  still  a 
member  of  the  mofit  learned  and  respected  claims  in  a  com- 
munity by  no  means  ignorant.  Ho  was  a  divine,  and  came 
Df  a  family  of  divines.     Not  a  few  of  the  preachers  who 
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witneesed  the  revolution  could  trace  descent  through  an  nn» 
broken  line  of  ministers,  stretching  back  from  eon  to  father 
for  three  generations,  to  some  canting,  psalm-singing  Puritan 
who  bore  arma  with  distinction  on  the  great  day  at  Nasebyj! 
or  had  prayed  at  the  head  of  Oliver's  troops,  and  had,  at  the^ 
restoration,  when  tlie  old  soldiers  of  the  Protector  were  turn- 
ing their  swords  into  reaping-hooks  and/their  pikes  into  prun- 
ing-knives,  come  over  to  New  Englajra  to  seek  that  liberty  of 
worship  not  to  be  found  at  home.'  Such  a  man  had  usually 
received  a  learned  education  at  Harvard  or  at  Yale,  and 
would,  in  these  days,  he  thought  a  i^olar  of  high  attain- 
monta.  Of  the  men  who  Sunday  after  Sunday  preached  to 
the  farmers  and  blacksnuths  of  the  petty  villages,  one  had 
explored  the  treasures  of  Hebrew  literature,  another  wafl  an 
authority  on  matters  of  Greek  grammar,  while  a  third  added 
to  his  claeaical  acquirements  a  knowledge  of  metaphysicfl 
and  philosophy.  His  ntyTow-mindedness  and  soctarianisra, 
his  proneness  to  see  in  the  commonest  events  of  daily  life 
manifestations  of  Divine  wratli.  Ids  absurd  pedantry,  hia 
fondnoaa  for  scraps  (A  Latin,  may  well  seem  langliable.  Yet, 
bigoted  as  he  was,  the  views  he  held  and  the  doctrines  he 
preached  would  by  his  great-grandfather  have  been  despised 
as  latitudinarian.  Compared  ivith  Cotton  or  Hooker,  a 
Now  England  miniHttir  t>f  17R4  had  indeed  made  vast  strides 
toward  toleration.  lie  was  a  very  different  man  from  the 
fanatics  who  burned  Catholics  at  the  stake,  who  drove  out  the* 
QuakerB,  who  sent  Roger  "Williams  to  find  an  asylmu  among 
the  Indians  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sat  Lu  judgment  on  tlie 
witches  of  Salem  and  Andover.  In  the  general  advance  of 
society  from  ignorance  toward  knowledge,  the  whole  line  was 
06ing  forward.  The  tail  was  constantly  coming  up  to  where 
^ythe  head  had  been.  \^ 'Errors  beaten  down  by  the  front  rank 
were  in  tum  trampled  on  by  those  that  followed,  and  truths, 
once  dimly  discemihle  only  to  the  far-sighted  men  who 
marched  foremost  in  the  van,  were  becoming  plainly  visible 
to  the  most  short-sighted  bigots  who  dragged  along  far  in  the 
rear.  Yet  the  distance  between  the  head  and  the  tail  was  as 
great  as  ever,  and  the  New  England  preacher  seoms  liberal 
only  by  contrast  ^rith  men  of  an  earlier  time.     Long  after 
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Jefferson  had  eecured  complete  religions  toleration  among  the 
Episcopalians  of  Virginia,  the  Mafieachusetts  divines  were  gtill 
denouncing  that  sect,  were  Btill  cautioning  their  flocks  never  to 
aiitfer  the  wicked  heresy  to  ttike  root  in  the  commonwealth,* 
and  heard,  with  uplifted  hands  that  a  parcel  of  nonjuring 
Bi&bopi^  at  Aberdeen  had  ordained  a  BiHhop  fur  Connecticut.t 

Sach  doctrine,  however,  was  confined  t)  the  sonnons  which 
he  preached  on  Sabbaths,  and  to  the  papers  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  preae.  In  the  election  sermon  which  he 
delivered  on  the  return  of  eveiy  election-day,  he  taught  a 
very  different  loaaou,  exerted  his  eloquence  to  set  forth  the 
equality  of  all  men  and  tlic  beauties  of  a  pure  democracy, 
and  taxed  hia  learning  to  defend  his  politics  witli  passages 
from  scripture  and  quotations  from  the  writers  of  Greece. 

Hatred  of  lungs  and  Princes  had,  indeed,  always  l^een  a 
marked  diaracteriiitic  of  his  sect,  aud  in  tlie  pre-revolutionary 
days  he  was  among  the  most  eager  in  the  patriot  cause.  It 
oaonot  be  denied  that  this  show  of  patriotism  was,  in  most 
eaeee,  the  result  of  personal  interest  rather  than  of  a  deeply 
rooted  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  oppresaiou 
of  Kngland.  If  there  was  one  sect  of  ChrLstinns  which  he 
detested  above  another,  that  sect  was  the  Episcopalian.  He 
firmly  believed  that  the  stupid  King,  who  cared  as  little  for  tlie 
Church  of  Eiijrland  a^  for  tlie  Church  of  Scotland,  was  fully 
determiiied  to  make  Epi«Jopacy  the  estublished  religion  of  the 
colonies.  He  was  sure  that  His  Majesty  had  even  matured 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Chnrch,  and  that,  before 
many  mouths  had  gone  by,  laws  as  odious  ae  the  Conventicle 
Act  and  the  Five-Mile  Act  would  be  in  full  operation ;  that 
houdreds  of  dissenting  divines  would  be  ejected  fr<jm  their 
churches,  strijiped  of  their  livings,  and  sent  to  sdirvo  among 
the  Indians  on  the  frontier.^    While,  therefore,  the  rectors 

*jL  wsnn  dlsomsioo  on  tbe  propriety  of  ndmitting  bishops  into  Uuaaohuietts 
fnu  oarHed  on  in  one  of  the  Boston  pupere  oarly  in  17S5.  Boston  Gai«tte,  Jan- 
tuw7  ".  '0,  17,  1785. 

f  When  tbo  news  caiuc  of  the  ordination,  trhlch  took  place  November  14, 
1784.  die  Gazette  exclaimed  :  "Two  Wonders  of  tlic  WorlJ— a  stamp  act  In  Bos- 
ton and  a  Bishop  in  Connocticni."     Boflttm  GRxcdf,  !i1ay  30,  1?8S. 

J  Fear  ot  t!ic  Obupch  of  England  "  eontribntwl  »fl  muoh  a«  any  other  oanac,** 

I  John  Adams,  "  to  arouiiv  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  inquiring  mtudt  bul 
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of  Virginia  and  the  Cai-olinaa  were  ranging  themselves  on  the 
Tory  Bide,  the  ministers  of  the  eastern  colonies  were  all  active 
on  the  Kide  of  the  "Wliigs. 

When  at  last  the  independence  the  miuister  bo  much 
wished  was  achieved,  he  found  himself,  with  all  bis  neighboi-s, 
in  tlie  depths  of  poverty.  His  Ktipend,  which  had  once  been ' 
paid  with  punctuality  to  the  last  pistareen,  wa«  now  delayed 
till  long  after  the  day  of  payment,  and  often  consisted  of  bar- 
rels of  tpmipa,  bushels  of  com,  sacks  of  beans,  and  flitches  of 
bacon.*  Patches  api>eared  on  bis  homespun  suit,  and^  in 
extreme  need,  he  betook  liimself  in  his  moments  of  leisure 
to  teaching  school.  Ilia  home  was  turned  into  a  seminary  for 
a  half  dozen  boys,  whom  he  undertook,  for  a  miserable  pit- 
tance, to  board,  lodge,  and  lit  for  college.  Yet  his  dignity 
and  self-complacency  were  never  for  a  moment  laid  aside. 
He  had  grown  up  among  his  flock.  lie  had  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  pastorship  of  the  little  white  meeting-house,  and 
he  never  left  his  charge  till  he  was  carried  out  to  be  laid 
away  in  the  shade  of  the  elm  and  chestnut  trees  in  the  bury- 
ing-gronnd  beside  tlie  church.  His  sermon  was  the  one  event , 
of  the  week.  There  were  no  concerts,  no  plays,  no  lectures, ! 
none  of  the  amusements  which,  in  tlie  great  towns  like  Boa-  j 
ton,  drew  away  the  thoughts  of  men  from  religion.  On 
Sabbath  the  wliole  village  turned  out  in  force  with  note-book 
and  pencil  to  take  down  the  text  and  so  much  of  the  dia- 
cofision  as  they  could,  and,  when  the  services  were  over,j 

of  ihe  oomnion  pcoplp,  and  nrgo  thmn  to  close  thinVinf;  on  the  constitutional  ftu. 
thority  of  parliament  over  the  colonics."  Works  of  John  Adaoui,  vol.  x,  p.  186. 
*'  The  c^tablidhmeot  of  &  Protestaat  cpUcopatc  la  Amertcn  ie  verr  zealotiely  con* 
tended  for,  .  .  .  and  nre  dcftlre  Ton  irould  Htrcnaously  oppose  it,"  wad  tlie  infltruc. 
tion  given  bj  tlie  Massachusetts  AssCTitblj  to  itii  agi.>nt  in  Ijondoo  in  1768. 
Thompson,  Church  and  .State  in  the  United  States,  pp.  48.  49. 

*  The  salary  of  a  minister  a  century  ago  was,  anicss  he  preadicd  In  a  great 
toirn,  but  a  pittance :  was  never  the  same  two  ye&re  in  Bttcccs&iou,  and  was  rarely 
paid  in  money.     Few  preachcre  »to<Kl  higher  than  Joseph  I3uckm1nster.     Yel  "his 
BCttlctount  was  upon  the  value  uf  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  and  varied  extremely  in 
dilferont  yeartt ;  but  never  did  the  amount,  I  think,  excoed  »ix  or  eevvn  hundred 
dollars."     Memoir  of  Jneoph  Buckminstor,  D.  D.,  p.  69.     In  inor«  favorud  placet  ■ 
the  preacher  was  allowed  "  £1  SO  with  glebe  lands  and  parsonage,  and  th«  dona*  ] 
tlon  from  strangers ; "  that  Is,  the  money  laid  upon  the  plate,  which  In  thoM  ] 
early  times  woa  placed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  meeting-house.    Hemoir 
of  Duckminsl«r,  p.  89, 
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drew  up  along  the  aisle  to  let  tLe  great  man  and  Lis  family 
pass  out  first. 

Nor  were  his  discourses  altogether  undeserving  such  marks 
of  distinction.  The  tlieology  of  New  England  was  strongly 
tinged  with  philosophy,  and  every  Sabbath  there  went  forth 
from  half  the  puljjits  of  the  eastern  States  elaborate  discussions 
of  the  most  obscure  points  of  the  most  obscore  of  all  sciences. 
Not  a  few  of  the  sermons  wliich  have  come  down  to  our  time 
are  vigorous  and  logical  arguments  in  l>ehalf  of  tlie  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  the  presence  of  God  in  conscience.  In  tnjth,  of 
the  writers  who,  up  to  the  peace,  and  for  many  years  after,  put 
forth  treatises,  arguments,  and  expositions  on  metaphysical 
themes,  scarcely  one  can  be  named  who  was  not  a  native 
of  New  England,  and  a  pastor  of  a  New  England  church. 
Each  minister,  tlierefore,  felt  in  duty  bound  to  discuss  his 
text  in  a  philosophical  way,  and,  however  crude  his  attempt, 
tJie  reasons  he  advanced,  the  analogies  he  drew,  the  hints  and 
suggestions  he  threw  out,  furnished  each  week  mauy  new  top- 
ics for  an  evening's  talk.  And  such  topics  were  needed,  for 
of  news  the  dearth  was  great.  Almost  every  means  of  col- 
lecting and  diettributing  it  fiimiliar  to  tliis  generation  was 
tmknown  to  our  great-grandfathers.  Tliere  were,  indeed, 
newspapers,  yorty-three  had  come  safely  tlirough  the  long 
revolutionary  struggle  to  publish  the  joyful  tidings  of  i)cace- 
But,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  were  printed  in  the  lar^ 
towns,  and  news  which  depended  on  them  for  circnlation 
was  in  much  danger  of  never  going  fifty  miles  from  the 
editor's  door. 

An  interchange  of  papers  did  go  on  among  the  printers ; 
and  some  copies  of  the  *'  Spy "  and  the  *'  Columbian  Oenti- 
nel  "  found  their  way  to  subscribers  at  New  York.  But  the 
papers  were  not  received  by  the  post-oflSce,  and  it  was  only  by 
reM'arding  the  post-riders  tliat  a  place  was  made  for  a  dozen 
copies  in  the  portmanteaus  containing  the  letters.  Even 
then,  on  reaching  New  York,  they  were  almost  a  week  old, 
and  had  they  been  curried  on  to  Charleston  would  have 
entered  that  city  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  publication. 
Had  tlie  time  Ix^en  less  it  would  have  mattered  little,  for  the 
news  to  be  derived  from  them  was  usually  of  small  value,  and 
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likely  to  convey  only  the  most  general  infonuation.  Even 
the  Connecticut  "  Coiirant,"  the  Boston  "  Gazette,"  and  the 
PennHylvauia  "  Packet,"  the  three  beat,  rarely  had  much  news, 
and  were  badly  printed  with  old-fashioned  t^-po  on  coarse  paper, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  time  and  duet,  has  grown  broMTi 
and  brittle.  Few  eaine  out  of  tener  than  thrice  in  a  week,  or 
numbered  more  than  four  email  pages.  The  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  which  the  whole  forty-three  contained  each  week 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  ten  pages  of  ten  daily  israes  of 
tlje  New  York  "  PleriJd.'"  Kothiug  m  the  natiire  of  an  edi- 
torial i>age  existed.  Its  place  wan  ^ven  up  to  long  essays  on 
polities  or  morals  by  some  unknown  writer  who  Bubeeribt-d 
himself  "Seneca"  or  "Tolly."  The  printer  and  the  editor 
•were  generally  one,  and  it  was  "  to  the  printer "  that  corre- 
Bpondents  addreesed  their  notes.  It  was  seldom  that  he  felt 
himself  called  on  to  do  more  than  make  appeals,  sometimes 
eeriouB,  sometimea  humorous,  to  his  delinquent  mibscribers, 
liegging  them  to  pay  their  bills,  if  not  in  money,  in  quarters 
of  wheat,  in  pounds  of  cheese,  or  the  fiesh  of  hogs.*  The  rest 
of  the  paper  was  filled  np  with  advertisements  for  runaway 
slaves  or  stray  horses,  with  scraps  taken  from  other  papers, 
with  letters  written  from  distant  places  to  friends  of  the  editor, 
a  snramary  of  the  news  brought  by  the  last  packet  from  Lisbon 
or  London,  a  proclamation  by  Congress,  a  note  to  the  editor 
posting  some  enemy  as  a  coward  in  tlie  mo(>t  abusive  and 
scurrilous  language,  a  long  notice  setting  forth  that  a  new 
assortment  of  calamaneoee  and  dnrants,  colored  tammies,  shal- 
loons, and  rattinels  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  whop  of  a 
leaduig  merchant,  and,  now  and  then,  a  proposal  for  tlie 
reprinting  of  an  old  book.  The  columns  devoted  to  ench 
advertisements  were  commonly  adorned  with  rude  wood- 
cuts. A  Btage-coach,  or  a  pair  of  top-boots,  a  prancing 
horse,  or  a  ship  under  full  sail,  a  house,  a  plougli,  or  a  man 
nmning  away  with  a  bundle  and  a  stick  in  his  hand,  meet 

•  "In  order  to  accomuiodmte  subsoribere,  any  kind  of  grain  will  be  Uken  in 
payment  at  market  r«U*B."  Xow  Joney  Gazelle,  July  16,  1788.  Thin  conpid- 
eration  on  the  part  of  the  editor  woa  not  appredatcd,  and  tn  a  little  while  the 
Gmaette  eeased  to  come  out  **  Those  who  cannot  pay  caxh  or  uountry  prixluce, 
it  is  expected  will  have  no  objection  to  acknowledge  their  looouuta  by  noteB." 
New  Jersey  Journal,  Jauaary  U),  1787. 
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the  eye  on  aJniost  every  page.  OccaBionally  odea,  bdlads,  aud 
bits  of  poetry  made  their  appearance  in  the  poet's  corner. 
Now  and  theu  a  paper  of  enterprise  and  spirit  andertook  to 
enlighten  its  readere  and  to  fill  ite  columns  by  the  publication 
in  iustalmentfi  of  works  of  considerable  length  and  high  liter- 
ary merit.  Robertflou's  *'  Hiatory  of  America'*  was  reprinted 
in  the  '^Weekly  Advertiser"  of  Boston,*  aud  ran  through 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  numbers.  A  "  History  of 
the  American  Revolution  "  came  out  in  the  "  Spy,"  '*  Cook*s 
Voyages  "  were  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  "  Packet,'*  f 
while  other  papers  of  loseer  note  found  room  among  essays 
and  lampoons,  epigrams,  anecdotes,  coarse  "Iwn-mots,"  and 
town  resolutions  to  diecotirago  extravagance,  for  short  trear 
tises  on  geography  and  morals.  But  everytliing  which  now 
gives  to  the  daily  paper  its  peculiar  value,  and  passes  under 
the  general  name  of  news,  was  wanting.  The  student  of  his- 
tory who  scclcs  in  the  Packets  aud  Advertisers  of  tliat  day 
for  information  on  matters  which  it  concerns  liim  to  know, 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  search  long  and  find  but  little.  He 
will  read  much  about  the  sins  of  idleness,  about  the  value  of 
economy,  about  the  wretchedness  of  the  wicked  woman  whose 
feet  take  hold  on  hell.  But  he  will  meet  with  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  on  many  of  the  moat  exciting  topics  and 
unportaut  events  of  the  time.  He  will,  for  inRtan(UJ,  look  in 
vain  f<»r  any  extensive  information  on  the  abhorrence  which 
the  people  felt  for  the  Cincinnati,  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Middlet<»wn  convention,  on  the  action  against  tho  Mayor's 
Court  for  its  decision  in  the  cane  of  Rutgers  against  Wad- 
diugtou  ;  he  vnW  see  scai'ce  a  word  almut  the  formation  of  the 
Stat<j  of  Franklin,  (»r  the  rupture  of  the  Committee  of  the 
States  whereby  the  country  was  left  without  a  government 
for  many  weeks.  The  reason  is  plain.  What  took  place  in 
noeton  or  Xew  Ilaven,  what  was  going  on  among  tho  flat- 
boatmen  on  the  Ohio,  or  among  the  settlers  on  the  Holstou ; 
what  prospect  there  was  of  a  war  with  the  Shawanese  and 
Twightweea,  what  prospect  there  was  of  the  people  of  Vir- 

♦  Sep  ali^o  Continontal  Journal  for  1784,  178S. 

f  Penniylv&nia  Pnckeu  for  tbe  cliising  months  of  the  year  1784  and  opflfr 
ing  of  17B5. 
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ginia  granting  the  impost,  were  matters  concerning  which  an 
editor  two  hundred  miles  avray  had  no  direct  uieaiis  of  know- 
ing. To  tell  the  readers  of  the  New  York  Tacket  what  they 
already  knew,  that  they  hated  Tories,  and  were  indignant  at 
the  Commutation  Act,  would,  to  him,  have  seemed  alwurd.  To 
keep  them  posted  as  to  what  was  doing  eloewhere  he  found 
a  most  difficult  tafik.  He  had  not  in  every  city  and  town  a 
well-paid  correspondent,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the 
fresliest  bits  of  scandal,  to  interview  tlie  latest  public  char- 
acter, and  to  send  accounts  of  the  course  of  popular  opinion. 
For  all  this  he  was  indebted  to  a  source  now  rarely,  if  ever, 
used  even  in  a  backwoods  village  or  a  prairie  town.  Any 
gentleman  who  was  so  fortonate  aa  to  receive  a  letter  from  a 
distant  part  of  tlie  country  was  expected  to  display  his  public 
spirit  by  sending  to  the  printer  such  portions  of  it  as  were 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  tlie  community.  Scarce  a  week, 
thei*efore,  went  by  but  the  Gazettes  contained  many  scraps  of 
valuable  information  under  such  headings  as,  "  A  Letter  from 
a  Gentleman  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  to  his  Friend  in  New 
England,"  "A  letter  from  a  Gentleman  resident  in  Virginia] 
to  his  Friend  in  this  City."  Sometimes  these  communicatioc 
would  till  a  colunui,  and  were  almost  always  well  worth  a 
ful  perusal. 

In  truth,  the  marvellous  mechanical  inventions  that  have 
compressed  the  whole  world  to  the  limits  of  a  single  town, 
and  have  made  the  collection  and  distribution  of  news  so 
and  80  quick,  have  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the  art  of  ' 
writing  letters.  Men  who  were,  a  centui-y  since,  separated  by 
three  himdred  miles,  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  much 
farther  away,  and  saw  much  less  of  eacli  other,  than  men  who 
in  onr  time  are  parted  by  three  thousand  miles.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  one  who  went  on  busiuess  or  on  plea 
from  Cliurle«t4:>n  to  Poston  or  Now  York,  if  he  were  a  pnident ' 
and  a  cautious  man,  to  consult  the  ahuaiiac  before  setting  out, 
to  make  his  M'ill,  to  give  a  dinner  or  a  supper  to  his  friends  at 
the  tavera,  and  there  bid  them  a  fonnal  good-by.  jM:my  in- 
centives, therefore,  to  letter-writing  then  existed  which  the 
railroad,  the  steamboat  and  the  telegraph  have  quite  destroyed. 
Men  who  were  of  the  same  family,  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
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same  village,  who  Lad  known  each  other  at  school,  or  had  fought 
side  by  side  under  AVashington  or  Gates,  were  constantly  ex- 
changing epiatles  or  notes.  The  number  who,  at  present,  have 
the  disposition  and  the  time  for  a  like  correspondence  is  very 
email  indeed ;  nor  do  they  write  of  the  same  class  of  subjects. 
No  merchant  in  New  York  would  now  think  of  acquainting 
his  friends  in  Chicago  with  the  result  of  a  late  election,  with 
the  last  action  of  the  Legislature,  with  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties, with  opinions  held  ou  matters  of  state  or  national  itnpor- 
loe,  with  what  took  place  on  'change  or  on  the  street,  with 
anything  in  short,  wliich  can  be  read  in  the  newspapers 
under  the  head  of  general  news.  Yet  all  this  our  ancestors 
thought  worthy  to  be  communicated  to  distant  friends.  No 
city  in  178i  had  its  public  library,  no  tavern  its  reading-room 
where  papers  from  every  State  in  the  Union  could  be  seen, 
and  where  even  a  busy  man  could,  with  a  little  pains,  make 
himself  as  famiUar  with  what  went  on  a  thousand  mile:?  away 
as  with  wliat  went  on  at  his  very  door.  For  such  information 
he  was  dependent  on  his  correspondents,  and  on  his  correspon- 
deutfi  alone,  lie  therefore  wrote,  and  received  in  return,  let- 
'  ters  in  which,  among  much  that  is  of  no  concern  to  us,  aasur- 
rtuces  of  friendship  and  Odtecm,  thanks  fur  small  favors  con- 
ferred, are  mingled  many  items  full  of  interest  to  the  histo- 
rian of  the  times.  It  is  from  this  source  alone  thut  a  just  and 
accurate  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  of  many  great  events 
and  many  stirring  times;  of  tlie  troubles  in  Now  England,  of 
Shay's  rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  of  the  indignation  felt  at 
the  conduct  of  Rhode  Island,  of  the  fears  aud  anxiety  of  the 
people  during  the  long  secret  session  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion. It  is  therefore  much  to  be  deplored  that  so  few  have 
been  Raved  from  auU»f-<la-f&  more  sweeping  tlian  that  per- 
formed by  the  curate,  the  barber,  and  the  house-keeper  on 
the  little  library  at  Ln  Mancha.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  such  missives  were  much  prized  by  the  recipient ;  for  the 
difficulties  of  transmitting  letters  were  many,  and  the  rate  of 
postage  high. 

In  the  early  colonial  times  no  Buch  thing  as  a  post  existed. 
Indeed,  two  hundred  years  have  not  gone  by  since  the  first 
royal  patent  was  issued  to  Thoraaii  Neals  creating  him  Postmaa- 
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ter-General  of  '*  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  Xorth  America." 
The  population,  however,  was  at  that  time  bo  Bcattered  thatj 
nothing  ever  came  of  the  royal  patent,  and  the  postiuasteH 
appears  to  have  found  little  to  do.  Three  years  later  matters 
bad  80  much  improved  that  in  the  eourae  of  a  twelvemonth 
eight  mails  passed  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  northward 
SB  far  aa  Philadelphia.  The  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  come  before  a  line  of  posts  ran  fromJ 
Pkiladelphia  to  the  Piscataqua.  This  enterprise  met  with  eudil 
eucceaa  that,  a  few  yeare  lator,  the  service  waa  extended  to 
Williamsburg,  then  an  important  town  in  Virginia.  But  the 
post-rider  waa  not  to  leave  the  city  till  enough  letters  had 
been  lodged  to  pay  all  expenses  of  the  trip.  At  last,  in  1753, 
the  post-office  parsed  to  the  hands  of  Franklin,  and  long 
before  he  was  put  out  of  office,  in  1774,  had  become  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  Crown.  It  was  his  buatit  that  this  branch 
of  the  public  service,  which,  till  he  assnnied  its  charge,  had 
never  paid  one  penny  to  the  KJng^  yielded  in  his  day  more 
than  three  times  the  income  of  the  Irish  poet-office.  When 
Franklin  retired,  Goddard,  a  brother  printer  of  Baltimore, 
proposed  a  plan  for  a  "Constitutional  American  PostKtffice." 
But  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  duty  of  transmitting  letters 
waa  again  given  to  Franklin,  with  authority  to  establish  a  hne 
of  poets  fn)m  Falmouth,  in  Now  England,  to  Savannah,  in 
Georgia,  with  as  many  cross-posts  as  should,  in  his  judgment, 
be  tlionght  necessary*.  In  the  mean  time  Masftachusetta  had, 
at  her  own  charge,  set  up  fourteen  offices  within  her  bound- j 
ariee,  and  New  Uampshire  one.  The  mail  routes  thus  eatal 
lished  ran  out  from  Cambridge,  already  reno^\Tied  oa  the  seat 
of  Harvard  College,  and  went  as  far  north  a^  Georgetown, 
in  Maine,  and  as  far  south  as  Falmouth,  then  a  flourishing 
hamlet,  whose  busy  population  were  deeply  concerned  in  the 
whale-fishery.  From  Cambridge  mails  also  went  out  to  Hav- 
erhill, to  Providence,  to  "Woodstock  by  way  of  Worcester, 
and  from  Worcester  by  way  of  Springfield,  to  Great  Barring- 
ton.  At  Falmouth  the  bags  were  taken  m  charge  by  riders 
who  travelled  at  the  expense  of  Congress.  The  average  day's  ^ 
journey  of  the  postman  was  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  sum- 
mer, and  considerably  less  in  winter.    Nor  was  it  till  Jeffo 
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Bon  had  been  some  yeaiB  Secretary  of  Stat©  that  the  posaibil- 
ity  of  sending  letters  one  hundred  miles  a  day  was  aorionsly 
considered.*  Not  long  after  the  opening  of  tlie  war  two 
packets  were  cliartered  by  Congress,  one  to  ply  between  tho 
porta  of  Georgia,  and  one  between  the  ports  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  snch  harbor  as  should  at  any  time  be  moet  conven- 
ient to  the  seat  of  government. 

Such  was  the  hnrable  beginning  of  that  branch  of  the 
public  service,  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  aided  the 
growth  of  trade  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The  sums 
now  annually  expended  on  the  carriage  of  letters  and  news- 
papers exceed  one  half  the  amount  of  the  domestic  debt  at 
which  our  ancestors  stt>od  appalled  at  the  close  oi  the  revoln- 
tion.f  The  number  of  letters  carried  from  place  to  place  in  a 
twelvemonth  exceeds  six  hundred  millions ;  the  distance  trav- 
ersed by  these  letters,  over  one  hundred  millious  of  miles. 
l^Iore  mails  are  now  each  day  sent  out  and  received  in  New 
York  than  in  Washington's  time  went  from  the  same  city  to 
all  pmi-s  of  tlie  country  in  the  conrno  of  half  a  year.    More  lot- 

\  are  delivered  in  tliat  city  every  f  our-and-twenty  hours  than, 
'when  Franklin  held  office,  were  distributed  in  the  thirteen 
States  in  a  whole  year.J  When  tlie  British  evacuated  New 
York,  letters  wore  sent  to  Boston  thrice  in  a  week  during  the 
summer  months,  and  twice  in  a  week  during  the  winter.  Six 
days  were  passed  on  the  road.  But  at  New  Year's  time,  when 
the  snow  lay  deep,  the  post-riders  between  these  great  cities 
rajcly  saw  the  church-spires  of  Boston  till  toward  the  close 
of  the  ninth  day.  Mauy  years  elapsed  before  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  mails  attained  such  proportions  as  to  exceed  the 
capacity  of  a  pair  of  saddle-bags.     That  from  New  York  to 


•  Jeffenion's  letter  to  Colonel  Pidcering,  March  28, 1792.  Bee  Life  of  Flcker- 
'ftig.  Tol.  iii.     JetTcraoQ'A  Workg,  vol.  iii.  p.  108.     EtI.  1830. 

4  In  ]S70.  tlK'  amount  oxpenJed  in  mail  scrvicv  was  $20,012,873;  tlie  oombor 
of  post<offict>fl,  40,8fi&;  nod  tbc  length  of  mail  rantefi,  S16,7tl  milca. 

X  Tbc  d^Iy  avcmge  of  mail  matter  distributed  at  New  York  for  1862  was 
2,100,000  plccus.  In  Barber  and  IIowcV  Historicnl  Collfctkins  of  Xcw  JcrscT  it 
if  stated  that,  so  Utea»  I7U),  there  were  but  six  po^it-offlccs  in  Now  Jersey.  Tbeso 
were  at  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Bridgeton  (now  Rahnay),  New  Brunswick,  Priooctoa, 
andTrcntoo.  Tbc  gross  reoeipta  were  for  the  jcar eadlng  October  IS,  1791,  |£30. 
Of  thia  the  tix  poetmadtera  received  $108.30,  leaving  for  net  revenun  ^421.80. 
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Pliiladelphia  went  ont  iire  times  la  a  week,  and  was  for  many 
years  carried  by  boys  on  horseback. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  email  country  towns  far  removed 
from  the  great  poet-roads  that  the  Blowneea  and  irregnlarity 
of  the  maila  were  greatest.  In  the  mmmtains  of  New  Ilamp- 
shire,  in  the  hill-country  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  rice-flwampfl 
of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  letters  were  longer  in  going  to 
tlieir  destination  than  they  now  are  in  reaching  Pekin.  Let- 
ters sent  out  from  Philadelphia  8jK>ut  five  weeks  in  winter 
going  a  distance  now  patieed  over  in  a  single  aftenioon.*  In 
more  favored  places  they  were  received  and  dispatched  once 
a  week,  and  that  was  an  occasion  of  no  small  importance.  On 
the  day  when  the  post^rider  was  due,  a  day  which  was  known 
not  by  its  name,  as  set  down  in  the  weekly  caleiular,  but  as 
**  post  day,"  half  the  village  assembled  to  be  present  at  the 
distribution  of  the  mail,  which,  in  good  weather  and  in  bad 
alike,  took  place  at  the  inn.  The  package  for  the  whole  viln 
lage  was  generally  made  up  of  a  roll  of  newspapere  a  weok^ 
old,  and  a  few  bundles  of  drugs  for  the  doctor.  It  was  a  great 
day  whereon,  in  addition  to  the  usual  post,  a  half  dozen  letters 
were  given  out.  Then,  as  the  townsmen  pressed  around  the 
inn-door  to  make  arrangement  for  borrowing  the  "newsprint," 
or  to  hear  the  contents  of  it  read  aloud  by  the  rainiater  or  the 
landlord,  the  postman  was  carried  home  by  one  of  tlie  tlirong 
to  share  the  next  repast,  at  which,  as  the  listeners  preserved 
an  arlmiring  silence,  he  dispensed  the  news  and  the  gossip 
collected  along  the  way.  In  some  regions  remote  from 
the  travelled  highways,  it  often  happened  that  the  post-rider 
was  a  man  stricken  in  years,  who,  as  his  beast  jogged  slowly 
along,  whiled  the  hours  away  by  knitting  woollen  mittens  and 
stoekings.f     At  other  places  the  letters  lay  for  months  in  the 

*  **Tlic  1ctt«r  which  jou  dltl  roc  the  honor  to  write  to  loe  on  the  2(>th  of  Uu 
month  only  came  to  my  hands  by  tbti  post  |irvccding  the  date  of  thia."  Washing* 
t()U  to  R.  H.  Lee,  Decomlwr  14,  1734;  Woshingtim  to  Sir  J.  Jay,  Jsniiary  25, 
1785;  to  L.  W.  Otto,  DuccmWr  5,  1785.  "The  bad  weather,  and  the  preat  caro 
which  lh«  poiit-riiien*  take  of  theuiHelves,  prevcntird  your  tvttcrtt  of  the  'id  and  9th 
of  last  month  from  getting  to  my  hnndii  till  the  tOth  of  thi».'*  Waflhtngton  to 
Kdqx,  February  20,  1784 ;  to  Kuox,  March  20,  1784  ;  to  General  Uacohi,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1786. 

t  Uenudrs  of  the  Life  of  Eliza  S.  M.  Quiacy,  p.  29. 
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office,  there  beiug  no  money  wherewith  to  pay  their  trauspor- 
tation. 

For  the  security  of  mails  carried  over  long  distances  there 
was  no  protection  whatever.  It  was  well  known  and  loudly 
complained  of  that  letters  and  packages  were  opened  and 
their  contents  read  and  examined  by  the  riders.  That  most 
salutary  law  wliich  extends  a  sure  protection  to  letters,  and 
even  to  telegraphic  messages,  had  no  existence.  Nor  was 
it  till  many  years  later,  wlien  the  hulk  and  nmn1>er  of  tlie 
mails  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  carriers  found  no  time 
to  read  the  notes  they  bore,  that  this  flagrant  evil  ceased  to 
exist.  For  a  lung  time  after  the  revolution  business  men, 
and  men  holding  high  places  in  the  state,  were  aocnEtome4 
to  correspond  in  cipher.  Such  was  the  practice  of  Madison, 
of  Jefferson,  of  ^lonroe,  and  of  Aaron  Burr,  against  whom  it 
has  often  been  foolishly  cited  as  a  sure  indication  of  a  crafty 
and  a  cunning  disposition.*  As  stage-wagons  and  coaches 
became  more  and  more  common  between  the  large  towns,  let- 
ters were  often  intrusted  to  a  friend,  or  even  to  a  stranger, 
to  be  left  at  the  Red  Dragon,  or  some  other  inn  frequented 
by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addreseed.f 

These  precautions  might  insure  a  safe  but  not  a  speedy 
delivery,  for  a  journey  of  any  length  was  beset  with  innu- 
merable difficulties  and  delays.  Towns  and  cities  between 
whicli  wc  pass  in  an  hour  were  a  day's  journey  apart.  For 
all  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce  two  hundred  and  iifty 
miles  was  a  greater  distance  then  than  twenty-five  hundred 
miles  now.  A  voyage  across  the  ocean  to  London  or  Liver- 
pool, a  trip  across  the  prairies  to  the  PaciHc  coast,  is  at  pres- 
ent performed  with  more  ea^^e  and  comfort,  and  with  quite 

*  A  few  tnstAnc«8  will  suflice.  "  My  two  tASt^  Dcitber  of  wtifdi  were  in  cipher, 
Wfre  written,  as  will  be  alt  future  ones  in  tlic  i<an)c>  8itui.(ioQ,  in  cxpecUiLion  of 
tbcir  being  reud  by  tbo  postmuicra."  MadJson  to  JdTeraou,  October  17,  17B4. 
*■  Tour  favor  without  date  waa  brought  br  Thursday's  po«L  It  enclaswd  a  cipber, 
for  which  1  thnnk  yon,  and  wbich  I  shall  make  use  of  a»  occaf'\on  miiy  require  it.*' 
Madiiou  to  Uonroe,  November,  17M.  See,  also,  Madison  to  Jeiferson,  Septcmbor 
7,  1734;  Waslilngton  to  Lafayette,  September  1,  1786;  UomlltOD  to  0.  Morris, 
June  22,  1792. 

f  Frequent  references  to  this  custom  may  be  found  in  the  tetters  of  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Ames,  Madii^on,  Burr,  indued,  in  any  cuUectioD  of  letters  written  a 
pcniurj  ago. 
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as  much  expedition  as,  a  hundred  years  dnce,  a  journey  from 
BoBton  to  New  York  w;is  made.  It  was  coraiuimly  by  stages 
that  both  travellers  and  goods  passed  from  city  to  city.  In- 
eufferably  slow  as  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  would  seem  to 
an  American  of  this  generation,  it  had,  in  17S4,  but  lately 
come  in,  and  was  hailed  aA  a  mark  of  wonderful  progress. 
The  lirst  coach  and  four  in  New  England  l)egan  its  trips  in 
1744.  The  first  stage  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
then  the  two  most  populous  cities  in  tlie  colonies,  was  not  set 
up  till  1756,  and  made  the  run  in  three  days.*  The  same  year 
that  the  stamp  act  was  passed  a  second  stage  was  started. 
This  was  advertified  as  a  luxiirions  conveyance,  "  being  a  cov- 
ered Jersey  wagon,"  and  was  promised  to  make  tlie  trip  in 
three  days,  the  charge  being  two  pence  the  mile-f  The  suc- 
oeae  which  attended  this  venture  moved  others,  and  in  the 
year  following  it  was  amiouncsed  that  a  conveyance,  described 
as  the  Flying  Machine,  'M>eing  a  good  wagon,  with  seats  on 
springs,"  would  perform  the  whole  journey  in  the  surprisingly 
short  time  of  two  days.  This  increase  of  speed  waH,  Iiuwever, 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  fare,  the  charge  being  twenty 
shillings  for  the  through  trip  and  three  pence  per  mile  for 
way  patisengera. 

When  the  revolution  came  most  of  these  vehicles  ceased 
to  ply  between  the  distant  cities ;  horseback  travelling  was  re- 
sumed, and  a  journey  of  any  length  became  a  matter  of  grave 
consideration.  On  the  day  of  departure  the  friends  of  the 
traveller  gathered  at  the  inn,  took  a  solemn  leave  of  him, 
dnuik  his  health  in  binn[>er9  of  punch,  and  wishe^l  him  God- 
speed on  his  way.  Tlie  Qnaker  preacher,  Ilieks,  setting  oat  in 
1779  for  yearly  meeting,  remark* :  "  We  took  a  solemn  leave 
of  our  families,  tliey  feeling  much  anxiety  at  parting  with  ns 
on  account  of  the  many  dangers  we  were  exposed  to,  having 
to  paKs,  not  only  thnmgh  the  lines  of  the  armies,  but  the  de-- 
serted  and  almost  uninhabited  country  that  lay  between  them.";f  * 

*  WttMD,  Historical  Tfttoi  of  the  Olden  Timet  ia  K.  Y.  City  ftnd  State. 

f  Some  account  of  tbe  Buge-ct»cbee  in  New  Jeney  rnay  b»  borl  in  Iltstorioal 
CoUectian«  of  Xcw  Jerscr,  bj  Barber  and  Ilowe,  pp.  43,  44.  Rude  culff  of  tho 
■Uge-coaches  maybe  seen  in  almost  anj  nomber  of  the  N.  T.  Ta^t  for  17S4, 
or  Kft«r. 

%  Journal  of  the  life  and  RclIgiouB  Labora  of  Glias  UIcIib,  p.  18. 
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With  the  retnm  of  peace  the  stages  again  took  t}\e  road ; 
but  many  yeara  elapsed  before  traffic  over  the  highways  be- 
came at  all  conaiderable.  While  Waehingtou  was  semiig  hia 
first  term,  two  stages  and  twelve  horses  sufficed  to  carry  all 
the  travellera  and  goods  passing  between  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, then  the  two  great  commercial  centres  of  the  country. 
The  conveyances  were  old  and  ahacklhig ;  the  harness  made 
mofitly  of  rope  ;  the  Ijeaiits  were  ill-fed  and  worn  to  skeletons. 
On  summer  days  the  stages  usually  made  forty  miles  ;  but  in 
winter,  when  the  snow  was  deep  and  the  darkness  came  on 
early  in  the  afternoon,  rarely  more  than  twenty-five.  In  the 
hot  months  the  traveller  was  oppressed  by  the  heat  and  half 
choked  by  the  dnat.  When  cold  weather  came  he  could  scarce 
keep  from  freezing.*  One  pair  of  horses  usually  dragged 
the  fitage  some  eighteen  mllee,  when  fresh  ones  were  put  on, 
and,  if  no  accident  occurred,  the  traveller  was  put  down  at 
the  inn  abont  ten  at  night.  Cramped  and  weary  he  ate  a 
frugal  supper  and  betook  himself  to  bed,  with  a  notice  from 
the  laudlurd  that  he  would  be  called  at  three  the  next  morn- 
ing. Then,  whether  it  rained  or  snowed,  he  was  forced  to 
L/ise  and  make  ready,  by  the  light  of  a  hom-lantem  or  a  far- 
candle,  for  another  ride  of  eighteen  hours.  After  a 
eeriee  of  mishaps  and  accidents  euch  as  would  suffioe  for  an 
emigrant  train  crossing  the  plains,  the  stage  rolled  into  New 
York  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day.f     The  discomforte  and 

*  See,  oa  the  dl«comforu  of  stage-ooMbw,  a  letter  from  f  isber  Amct  to 
l>irigbt,  October  SO,  179 1. 

f  Mimy  genilemcn  who  lived  through  thia  period,  and  uw  nllroada  and  steam- 
bcMt*  introduced,  have  left  us  amu«tng  accounts  of  the  difficuUioi  of  travel. 
Br«>ck  relates  bow  on  one  ncoasion  he  set  sail  on  the  regular  ferry-boat  at  Elita- 
bcthport  for  Xew  York.    The  distance  betwem  the  two  places  i«  fifteen  milci; 

Jtfut,  after  waiting  all  daj  for  a  breeze  to  spring  op,  he  wae  forced  to  hire  a  fisher- 
lan  to  pot  liiiD  ashore  tu  bin  canoe.     Recollection*  of  Samuel  Breck,  p.  102. 

"Ib  another  place  ho  de^riboo  how,  by  pvtting  up  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  tlie 
tEkomin^  and  pmlon^in;:  the  journey  until  late  at  night,  be  used  to  makiy  the  trip 
from  New  York  to  Hofiton  in  six  dave.  Id.,  p.  90;  toe,  also,  pp.  99,  100,  103, 
171-278.  Joelah  Quinc;  sajs  that  during  such  jonrDoyfi  travcllem  were  called  at 
three  in  the  morning,  made  ready  by  the  light  of  a  hom-lautt>ru  and  a  farthing 
CnnJlc,  and  went  on  thcjr  way  over  tho  worat  of  rt>ad»  till  ten  at  night.  Often 
lh*«T  were  forced  to  get  do<ni  and  lift  the  coftch  out  of  a  quagniire  <ir  a  nit,  and 
when  New  York  was  reached,  afltir  a  week's  travptHnSt  they  u*e<l  to  wonder  at 
ibe  ciue  aa  well  as  the  speed  with  which  the  joun>ey  was  made    Life  of  Jofiiab 
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trialB  of  snch  a  trip,  combined  with  the  accidents  by  no  means 
uncommon,  the  great  distance  from  help  in  the  eolitaiy  places 
througli  which  the  road  ran,  and  the  terrors  of  ferry-boats  on 
the  rivers,  made  a  journey  of  any  distance  an  event  to  bo  re- 
memliored  to  the  end  of  one's  days.    Sxich  was  the  crude  state . 
of  the  science  of  enginoering  that  no  bridge  of  any  consider- 
able length  had  been  undertaken  in  the  States.    No  large  river 
had  yet  been  spanned.    While  going  from  Boston  to  Philadel-, 
phia,  in  1789,  Breck  crossed  the  Connecticut  at  Springfield, 
the  Ilonsatonic  at  Stratford,  the  Hudson  at  New  York,  the 
Hacken&ack  and  Passaic  between  Paulus  Ilook  (now  Jersey 
City)   and  Newark,    the   Raritan  at  J^ew  Bnmswick,    the 
Delaware  at  Trenton,  and  the  Neshamung  at  Bristol  on  what 
were  then  known  as  ferry-boat*.*     The  crossing  of  any  of 
these  streams  was  attended  by  much  discomfort  and  danger ; 
but  the  %vide  stretch  of  water  which  flowed  between  Pauloa 
Hook  and  the  city  of  New  York  was  especial!}'  the  dread  of  i 
travellers.     There,  from  December  till  late  in  March,  great! 
blacks  of  ico  filled  the  river  from  either  hank  far  out  to  thol 
channel.     On  windy  days  the  waves  were  high,  and  when 
the  tide  ran  counter  to  the  wind,  covered  with  white-caps. 
Ilorse-boata  had  not  yet  come  in ;  the  liardy  traveller  was, 
therefore,  rowed  across  in  boats  such  as  would  now  be  thought 
scarcely  better  than  scows.     In  one  of  her  most  touching  let- 
tors  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Burr  describes  to  him  the  ahirnii 
occasioned  by  his  making  tho  dangerous  crossing.f     How  she 
had  anxiously  waited  for  his  return,  hoping  that  the  dangers 

Qutacy,  by  Edmund  Quincy,  pp.  47,  48.  On  one  occasitm  Qdncy  spent  a  month 
in  hia  own  coach,  going  f  poid  Bustua  lo  Wn-shington.  Id.,  p.  72 ;  hoc,  aleo,  pp,  87, 
6fl.  F«r  soma  of  Iho  difflcnliies  that  beset  traTcUem  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  Kcw  York  and  Albany,  «ee  the  Letters  of  Auran  Burr  to  hta 
wife;  also,  sorno  cuHous  Directions  to  Mm.  Arnold  on  her  way  to  Wwt  Point, 
In  Arnold's  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold,  p.  28B. 

•  Breck,  p.  103. 

f  See  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Burr  to  her  hasband,  datod  March  22, 1784.  Though 
the  l(ttt«rs  of  ThoodoBia  Burr  eihibh  an  unnecessary  amount  of  apprehension  for 
the  s&fcty  of  a  worthless  nuin,  the  letter  \n  worth  quoting  aa  illufflratire  of  the 
terrors  of  the  river.  "  Every  breath  of  wind  whistled  terror  ;  every  noise  at  the 
door  was  uiingled  with  hope  of  thy  return,  and  fear  of  ihy  perseverance,  when 
Brown  arrived  with  the  word  embarlfd,  the  wind  high,  the  water  rough.  ...  A 
tedious  hour  elnpi>ed  when  our  son  was  tho  joyful  moaaenger  of  thy  safe  landing 
at  Paulas  Ilook." 
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of  t)ie  passage  would  deter  him ;  how,  when  she  heard  that 
^e  was  really  embarked,  she  gave  hereelf  up  to  an  agony  of 
fear  bs  she  thought  of  him  exposed  in  the  little  boat  to  the 
rough  waters  and  the  boisterous  ^vinds,  and  what  thankfulnesa 
she  felt  when  her  son  brought  word  of  his  safe  arrival  at 
Paulus  Ilook.* 

Even  a  trip  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York,  across  a  river 
half  as  wide  as  that  8ej)aratiug  the  city  from  Xew  Jer- 
ey,  was  attended  with  ri&ks  and  delays  that  would  now  be 
thtmght  intolerable.  Then,  and  indeed  till  the  day  thirty 
fears  later,  when  the  rudo  steamboats  of  Fulton  made  their 
^appearance  on  the  ferry,  the  only  means  of  transportation  fur 
man  and  beast  were  cluuisy  row-boats,  flat-bottomed  sfjuare- 
ended  scows  with  sprit-sails,  and  twivmasted  boats  called  peri- 
^aguas.f  In  one  of  these,  if  the  day  were  iiue,  if  the  tide 
rere  slack,  if  the  watermen  were  sober,  and  if  the  boat  did 
not  put  back  several  times  to  take  in  belated  passengers  who 
were  seen  running  do^^^l  the  hill,  the  crossing  might  be  made 
with  some  degree  of  speed  and  comfort,  and  a  landing  effected 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  at  the  pier  wliich,  much  enlarged, 
still  forms  part  of  the  Brooklyn  slip  of  the  Fulton  Ferry. 
But  when  the  wind  blew  with  the  tide,  when  a  strong  flood 
or  an  angry  ebb  was  on,  the  boatmen  made  little  headway, 
and  counted  themselves  happy  if,  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  hard 
pulling,  the  pafisengers  were  put  a.shore  opjx>gite  Governor's 
island,  or  on  the  marshes  around  Wallal>out  bay. 

In  summer  these  delays,  which  hap[>enGd  almost  daily, 
irere  merely  annoying  and  did  no  more  harm  than  to  bring 

'  Hn.  Qutncy.  on  ber  wkj  to  the  Commencement  of  Princeton  College  in  17D0, 

,  with  the  foUowIiif;  adventure  on  the  Elizabtihtown  ferry :  "  We  had  n  Btomiy 

fpaitMgp  ftOTOM  th?  bny,  and  T  wm»  etcnuirely  frightened.     Eax'ing  BrrivL>d  at  the 

ferry^ttotue,  we  were  shown  into  a  room  where  a  venerable  old  man  was  waiting 

to  go  OTor  to  the  city.    The  moment  I  entered  he  toob  off  his  greai-Of>at,  and 

nid  10  hie  wife :  '  My  dear,  I  do  not  go  to  New  York  to-day ;  the  looks  of  that 

oung  lady  are  enouf^h  to  deter  in«.'    This  was  the  celcbmtcd  General  Galea." 

lemolrs  of  Elln  S.  U.  Qnincy,  p.  55.     for  the  dangers  of  the  fcrrj,  boo  New 

'York  Packet,  June  11,  1788. 

f  Mnch  information  oonooming  the  Brooklyn  ferries  ifl  fHven  In  BlIles'B  HU- 
jkiory  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  vol.  ill.  pp.  et>4-fi4n,     Another  reliable  aource  is 
W^fi  Hiatorica]  Fkelcb  of  Fulton  Ferry  and  its  Associate  Ferriea,  by  a  Director. 
(U.  B.  Pierreponi.) 
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down  some  hearty  curees  on  the  boatmen  and  the  tide,  lint 
when  winter  came,  and  the  river  began  to  iill  with  liuge 
blocks  of  ice,  croe&ing  the  ferry  was  hiuardous  enough  to 
deter  the  most  daring.  Sometimes  a  row-boat  would  get  in 
an  ico-jam  and  be  held  there  in  the  wind  and  cold  for  many 
honrs.  At  othern  n  peri;igua  would  go  to  piece*  in  the  crush, 
and  the  passengers,  forced  to  clamber  on  the  ice,  would  drift 
up  and  down  the  harbor  at  the  mercy  of  the  tide.  It  i.s  not 
improbable  that  tlie  Bolicitmle  of  Mrs.  Burr  for  the  safety  of 
her  husband  was  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  such  an 
occurrence  which  took  place  but  a  few  months  before.* 

Nor  were  the  scows,  in  the  best  of  weather,  less  liable  to 
accidents  than  the  row-boats.  It  waj  on  these  that  horseSy 
wagons,  and  cattle  were  brought  over  from  city  to  city,  for  the 
butchers  of  the  Fly  market  di'ew  their  supplies  of  beef  and 
mutton  from  the  farms  that  lay  on  the  hills  toward  Flatbnsh 
and  what  is  now  Williamsburg.  Every  week  small  herds  of 
steers  aud  flocks  of  sheep  were  driven  to  the  ferry,  shut  up 
in  pens,  and  brought  over  the  river,  a  few  at  a  time,  on  the 
scows.  The  calmest  days,  the  smoothest  water,  and  a  slack 
tide,  were,  if  ptjssible,  chosen  for  such  trips.  Vet  even  then 
whoever  went  upon  a  cattle-boat  took  his  life  in  his  hands. 

If  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  stnick  the  sails,  or  if  one  of  the 
half  dozen  bullocks  became  restless,  the  scow  was  sure  to  up- 
sett  No  one,  therefore,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  own  a 
iiue  horse  or  a  handsome  carnage  wcmld  trust  it  on  the  lioats 
if  the  wind  and  sea  were  lugh,  or  much  ice  in  the  river,  but 

•  In  Jauuanr,  1784,  a  row-boat  coming  from  Urooklyn  wag  caught  in  the  ice, 
croihed,  aniJ  inink  within  n  few  fcot  o(  tbc  New  York  ufaore.  Ei^ht  pcmooH  were 
on  board.  One  was  drowned,  but  the  seven  climbing  upon  the  ice  were  swept 
inio  the  East  rivar.  then  bui.'k  into  the  Hudson,  aud  wci-o  tlnall;  carried  down  the 
bay  to  the  NarrnirA,  where  some  soldieni  ovcrtcH^k  Ihem  with  a  boat.  New 
York  Packet,  January  22,  1784.     Pennpylvania  Pat^ket,  January  22,  17S4. 

t  The  newspapers  of  ibe  times  contAtn  many  accounts  of  nuch  diaaatein.  One 
Saturday,  in  17S4,  m  a  fcrry-buat  with  five  honjcs  on  board  was  orosatog  the 
river,  one  nf  the  lioraeH  became  unmanageable,  sad  to  disturbed  the  rest  that 
they  all  fhiftcci  to  one  wide  of  th«  scow  wiiich  Immediately  filled  and  went  down. 
Independent  Jpumul,  nS4.  Uke  ni-oideuts  continued  to  be  noticed  till  paddl&* 
wbeel  boats  came  htto  u»e  in  1814.  See  Xew  York  Journal  and  Post  Rtdcr, 
I>ea'inhr>r  17,  179&;  New  York  Journal,  April  3,  UflS;  AmQrican  Ciuzen,  May 
27,  I80I. 
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would  wait  two  or  three  days  for  a  gentle  breeze  and  smooth 
water. 

But  it  was  not  so\e\y  by  coaches  and  ferry-boate  that  our 
ancestors  travelled  fnjm  place  to  place.  Packet  sloops  plied 
Ijetween  imporiaut  points  along  the  coast,  and  such  of  the 
inland  cities  as  stood  upon  tho  banks  of  unvij^able  nvora 
The  trip  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  was  thus  often 
maile  by  packet  to  South  Amboy,  thence  by  coach  to  Burling- 
ton, in  ^ew  Jersey,  where  a  packet  was  once  more  taken  to 
the  Quaker  city.  A  similar  line  of  vessels  ran  between 
New  York  and  Providence,  where  coaches  were  in  waiting  to 
convey  travellers  to  Boston.  This  mode  of  conveyance  was 
thought  to  bo  far  more  comfortable  than  by  stage-wagon,  but 
it  wa^,  at  tlie  same  time,  far  more  uncertain.  Nobody  know 
precisely  wlien  the  sloops  would  set  sail,  nor,  when  once 
started,  how  soon  they  would  reach  their  haven.  The  wind 
Ijeirig  favorable  and  tlie  waters  of  the  sound  quite  smooth, 
the  mn  to  Providence  was  often  made  in  tliree  days.  But  it 
was  not  seldom  that  nine  days  or  two  weeks  were  spent  in  the 
trip.*  On  the  Ilmlson  were  many  such  sloops,  bringing 
down  grain,  timber,  and  sldns  from  Albany,  to  be  exchanged 
for  broadcloth,  half-thicks,  and  tammies,  at  New  York,  They 
ceased  to  run,  however,  when  the  ioe  began  to  form  in  the 
river,  trade  was  suspendod,  and  the  few  travellers  who  went 
from  one  city  to  the  other  made  the  journey  on  horseback  or 
in  the  coach.  In  summer,  when  the  winds  were  light,  two 
weeks  were  eoraotimcs  spent  in  sailing  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  difficulties,  indeed,  which  beset  the  English 
traveller  John  Maude  on  his  way  to  Albany,  would  now  be 
rarely  met  with  in  a  canoe  voyage  on  tho  rivers  of  the  North- 
wcist.t  Burr,  on  his  way  to  Albany  to  attend  court,  ohanged 
from  sloop  to  wagon,  from  wagon  to  canoe,  and  from  canoe 
back  to  wagon  ere  his  journey  was  ended.:}  Travellers  by 
these  packets  often  took  boat  as  tlio  vessel  floated  slowly  down 
the  river,   rowed  tu^horo  and   purc^hascd  eggs  and   milk  at 


*  "  I  hare  fnyself,'*  mys  Breck,  "  beea  that  length  of  time  (niiM  daf*}  going 
troia  Xew  York  lo  Bo»lon."     RtiooUcctiuns  of  Samuel  Breclc,  p.  00. 

f  Waiaon's  Illstorica)  Talcs  of  OMco  Ti^lt^8  in  Xcw  York  Ciljr  ami  State. 
}  Letter  of  Burr  to  hi.i  wife,  Octolier  26, 1788. 
voi„  1— 5  . 
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the  farm-housea  near  tho  bank,  and  overtook  their  veagel  with 
eafic. 

The  present  centnrj'  had  long  passed  xta  first  decade  )>e- 
fore  any  material  improvement  in  looomotion  became  known. 
Onr  ancestors  were  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  great 
motive-power  which  has  within  the  life-tiuie  of  a  genera 
tion  revolutionized  every  branch  of  human  industry,  and  en- 
abled great  shipe  of  iron  to  advance  in  the  face  of  vrind  and 
waves,  and  long  traina  of  cars  to  traverse  the  oarth  at  a  speed 
exceeding  the  pace  of  the  tieetest  horse.  Before  the  close  of 
1787,  Fitch  at  Philadelphia,  and  Rumsey  at  Shepherdstown, 
Virginia,  had  both  moved  vessela  by  Ht43am.  Bufore  17i)0,  a 
steamboat  company  had  been  organized  at  Philadelphia,  and  a 
little  craft  built  by  Fitch  had  steamed  up  and  down  the  Dela- 
ware to  Jiurlingtou,  to  Bristol,  to  i5ordeutown,  and  Trenton. 
Before  1800,  Samuel  Morey  had  gone  np  the  ConnecticQt 
river  in  a  steamer  of  his  ovm  construction  and  design,  and 
Elijah  Ormtibec,  a  Rhode  Island  mechanic,  had  astonitihed  the 
farmers  along  the  banks  of  the  Seekonk  river  with  the  eight 
of  a  boat  driven  by  paddles.*  Early  in  thifl  century,  Stevens 
placed  upon  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  a  boat  moved  by  a 
"Watt  engine.  The  same  year  Oliver  Evans  ran  a  paddle- 
wheel  vessel  on  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill. Fulton,  in  1S07,  made  his  trip  to  Albany  in  the  famous 
Clermont,  and  used  it  as  a  passenger-boat  till  the  end  of  the 
year.  But  he  met  with  the  same  opposition  which  in  our 
time  we  have  seen  expended  on  the  telegraph  and  the  sewing- 
machine,  and  which,  some  time  far  in  the  future,  will  be  en- 
countered by  inventions  and  discoveries  of  which  we  have 
not  now  the  smallest  conception.  No  man  in  his  senses,  it 
was  asserted,  would  rink  his  life  in  such  a  fire-boat  as  the 
Clermont  when  the  river  was  full  of  good  packets.  Before 
the  year  1820  came,  the  first  boat  had  steamed  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  New  Orleans  ;  the  first  steamlx»at  had  appeared 
upon  the  lakes,  and  the  Atlantic  had  been  crossed  by  the 
steamship  Savannah,  But  such  amazing  innovations  as  these 
found  little  favor  with  men  accustomed  from  boyhood  to  the 
Btage^oach  and  the  sail-boat     In  1810,  nine  days  were  spent 
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in  going  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  second  war  vnth  England,  a  light  coach  and  three  horses 
went  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  in  a  day  and  a  half. 
The  uiail-wagon,  then  thought  to  make  the  journey  witli  sur- 
prising epeed,  left  Pennsylvania  avenue  at  ^vo  in  the  morning 
and  drew  up  at  the  poet-office  in  lialtimore  at  eleven  at  night.* 
Ocean  travel  was  scart-ely  knowiL  Nothing  short  of  the  moat 
pressing  business,  or  an  intense  longing  to  see  the  wondons  of 
the  Old  World,  could  induce  a  gentleman  of  1784  U)  leave  his 
comfortable  home  and  hia  pleasant  fields,  shut  hijusolf  np  in 
a  packet,  and  breathe  the  foul  air  of  the  close  and  dingy  cabin 
for  tlie  montli  or  seven  weeks  spent  in  crossing  the  Atlantic 
A  passage  in  snch  a  space  of  time  would,  moreover,  have  been 
thought  a  abort  one,  for  it  was  no  very  uncommon  occurrence 
when  a  vessel  wa^  nine,  ten,  eleven  weeks,  or  even  three 
luonthfl,  on  a  voyage  from  Havre  or  L'Orient  to  New  York.f 
So  formidable  was  this  tedious  sail,  and  the  bad  food  and 
loathsome  water  it  entailed,  that  fewer  men  went  over  each 
summer  to  Loudtm  than  now  go  every  month  to  South  Amer- 
ica. In  fact,  an  emigrant  steamer  brings  out  each  passago 
from  QuetMistown  more  human  beings  than,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  crossed  the  ocean  in  both  directions  in  the  space  of  a 
twelvemonth.  So  late  as  1795,  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
abroad]  was  pointed  out  m  the  streets  even  of  the  large  cities 
with  the  remark,  "  There  goes  a  man  who  has  been  to 
Europe/'  i 

•  8.  E.  Thoniaa'a  Ueminiflcencca,  vol.  U,  p.  126. 

^  The  letters  of  Jefferson,  wbt-n  Secret«ry  of  State,  to  WilUun  Short,  charyi  tt 
the  French  court,  and  WillUni  Cnmiichacl,  eharrffi  at  that  of  Madrid,  arc  full  of 
eridenoc  on  this  point.  "  1  will  state  to  70U  Uie  datva  of  all  ^our  letters  re- 
ceirvd  br  n»%  .  .  .  and  Itoigtli  of  tbptr  paHnagc.  .  .  ,  You  will  perceive  that  they 
Bverage  eleven  weeks  and  a  half;  that  the  quickest  Are  of  nine  week?,  and  the 
longest  are  of  near  eighteen  weeks'  coming.  Our  information  through  the  Gng' 
Wfh  papers  li  of  about  five  or  sii  week*.  ..."  JefTereon  to  W.  Short,  Jul;  86, 
IVOtX  Affalri  he  writes:  "...  I  have  received  Noe.  4S  and  50;  the  former  in 
three  month*  and  seven  davis  the  latter  in  two  motiths  and  seventeen  daya,  by 
the  Ei^Uih  packet,  which  lutd  aji  aucoiuuionly  long  passage."  Jefferson  to  W. 
Bhort.  March  16,  1791.  Sec  alra  U^tem  to  Short,  Manh  19,  1791,  and  to  Cor- 
miohacl,  April  11,  1791. 

X^  M  that  time  (1795).  and  for  a  Dumber  of  yoara  after,  a  man,  not  a  seamBn, 
who  bad  mailc  a  Toya-40  to  Europe,  was  pointed  at  In  the  strct-ts  as  a  curiosity, 
vitb  Mtne  such  a  remark  as  ihid :  *  There  goes  a  man  who  has  beeo  to  London.*  " 
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Much  of  tlie  delay  in  land  travelling  was  caused  by  tlie 
wretched  condition  of  the  highways.     On  llie  best  lines  of  i 
commnnicatiou  the  nita  were  deep^  the  descents  precipitous. , 
Travellers  by  coach  were  often  compelled  to  alight  and  assist  i 
the  driver  to  tug  the  vehicle  out  of  the  slough.     Nor  were 
such  accidents  lijuited  to  the  desolate  tracks  of  country.     Near 
the  great  cities  the  state  of  the  roads  was  so  bad  as  to  render  ■ 
all  api>roacli  ditticult  and  dangerous.     Out  of  Philadelpliia  a 
quagmire  of  bbwk  mud  covered  a  long  stretch  of  road  near 
the  village  of  Rising  Sun.    There  horses  were  often  seenfl 
flouudcriug  in  mud  up  to  their  bellies.     On  the  York  road 
long  lines  of  wagons  were  every  day  to  be  met  witli,  drawn 
up  near  Logan's  hill,  while  the  wagoners  unliitcbed  their  fl 
teams,  to  amst  each  other  in  pulling  tlirough  the  mire.     At 
some  places  stakes  were  set  up  to  wani  teams  out  of  the 
quicksand  pits ;  at  others,  the  fences  were  pulled  down,  and 
a  new  road  made  tlirough  the  fields.* 

With  such  obstacles  to  communication  between  the  difier- 
ent  pai-ta  of  the  coimtry,  it  is  far  from  surpriaing  that  each 
city  was  broadly  distinguished  from  every  other  by  the  habits 
and  customs  of  its  citizens.     A  6oat<iman  who  found  him- 
self in  New  York,  could  spend  an  hour  or  two  no  more 
profitably  than  in  strolling  about  the  streets  and  noting  the 
Buperiority  of  his  own  native  city  to  the  Dutch  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson ;  and,  indeed,  his  opinion  was  not  an 
erroneous  one,  for  the  condition  of  tlie  city  after  the  war 
was  very  diilercut  from  its  condition  before.     Prior  to  the^ 
revolution  the  commerce  of  New  York  was  surpassed  by^| 
that  of  Boston  alone.     The  umuber  of  the  population  rolled 
up  to  throe-and-twenty  thousand.     In  her  streets  were  heard 
the  languages  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.     But, 
after  seven  years  of  warfare,  the  city  was  almost  ruined«^| 
On  the  day  the  last  of  the  British  soldiers  sailed  down  tho^^ 
Narro^vs,  her  commerce  was  gone,  her  treasury  was  empty, 
lier  citizens  starving  in  tlie  \vilds  of  New  Jersey.     Tlie  city, 
as  the  term  was  then  understood,  ended  at  Anthony  street 

S.  E.  TbotnsB,  Rcmimsoenoca  of  tbc  Last  Sixty.flTc  Yoan,  p.  2D.     At  Philadelphia, 
forcignera  were  HtAml  at.     American  Daily  AdvcrtiMr,  August  19,  1791. 
*  Watson's  Annals  of  riiiladelpliia  and  Pcnnsjlvauia  in  the  Ulden  Time. 
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on  the  north ;  Harrison  street  was  the  last  toward  the  Hud- 
sou  river,  as  Rutgers  was  to^va^d  tlie  East  river.  This  re- 
^on,  which  now  consists  for  the  most  pan  of  immense  ware- 
houses and  counting-houeea  and  public  buildings,  crowded  by 
traders  and  their  clerks  during  the  day,  and  left  almost  in 
total  solitude  at  nighty  was  then  the  place  not  only  of  busineea, 
bnt  of  residence.  Yet,  even  within  these  narrow  limits,  the 
houses  were  scattered  and  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  not  a 
few  of  which  ran  down  to  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  and  were 
thick  with  hedges  and  trees.  Innumerable  creeks  and  kills 
flowed  through  broad  meadows,  or  lost  themselves  in  swampe 
and  pools,  where  are  now  the  sites  of  grea.t  mercantile  houses ; 
dwellings  stand  crowded  together  tin  land  then  covered  with 
orchards  and  fields  of  buckwheat ;  farms  spread  out  where  is 
now  the  fashionable  part  of  the  city ;  men  fished  and  snared 
fowl  in  ponds  and  in  marehes  long  since  given  up  to  the 
wants  of  trade.  So  late  as  1787,  Uie  seine  was  regularly 
drawn  on  the  l>each  where  Cireenwich  street  now  is;  ducks 
were  often  shot  in  Beekman's  swamp ;  wild  pigeons  were 
plentiful  in  Berkley's  woods. 

More  than  a  thij-d  part  of  the  old  town  lay  in  ashes ;  in 
the  very  week  wherein  Howe  entered  the  city  in  triumph, 
a  terrible  fire  destroyed  five  hundred  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city  near  the  present  "Washington  market.  Again, 
three  yeai's  later,  a  pccond  fire  consumed  three  hundred 
booBee  on  the  east  side.  But  little  building  had  been  done, 
and,  in  1784,  the  two  sites  were  still  covered  with  hea|>8 
of  blackened  plaster  and  fragments  of  burned  brick.  Be- 
tween these  sites  lay  the  Common.  Originally,  this  stretch 
of  land  had  Iteen  rectangular,  bnt  the  post-road  ran  through  it, 
cntting  off  a  large  triangle.  The  present  City  Hall  park  occu- 
piea  the  piece  of  common  known  aa  the  "  Flat"  or  "  Vlackte." 
What  Faneuil  Hall  was  to  Boston,  what  Independence  Hall 
was  to  Philadelphia,  that  was  the  Counnon  to  Xew  York. 
There  the  Sons  of  Liliorty,  led  by  Scares  and  Soott  and  Lamb, 
met  to  denounce  the  Htamp  act ;  there  they  fought  for  their 
liberty-pole ;  there  they  ended  tiie  buttle  of  Golden  Hill. 

North  of  the  Coimuon  was  the  fresh-water  pond,  called,  also, 
tlie  Collect.     In  this  sheet  of  sparkling  water  many  a  belated 
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traveller  and  nnwary  fisherman  liad  found  an  untimely  grave ; 
and  around  it  luauy  traditions  and  m\'ths  Lad  gathered.  The 
pond  M-as  reported,  and  the  gt.ory  was  bolioved  bj  the  edu- 
cated, to  have  no  bottom ;  it  was  confidently  allirmed  by  the 
if^orant  to  be  the  alxnie  of  strange  sea-monsters.  Every  one 
knew  it  to  be  full  of  moet  excellent  mach  and  ennfish.  Be- 
low the  Common,  to  the  east,  lay  Beekman's  swamp,  a  patch 
of  low,  flat  land,  overgrown  with  coarse  grass  and  tangled 
briers,  and,  when  the  tides  were  unusually  high,  covered  \ntl4 
water.  There,  fifty  years  before,  Jacobus  Roosevelt  laid  out 
his  tanneiies,  and  so  l>ef5an  that  Imuich  of  industrj'  of  which 
the  Swamp  is,  to  tliis  day,  the  centre.  Along  the  Bowery 
lane  lay  a  succession  of  orchards  and  gardens ;  near  Gram- 
erey  park  was  CnimiuaaliJe  hill  ;  the  Zaiit  Berg  hill  lay 
above  it,  with  the  ^liiietta  brook  winding  its  way  through  a 
marshy  valley  to  the  river;  Briiadway  disappf^ared  in  the 
meadows  alH)ve  Anthony  street;  to  the  west  of  Canal  street 
the  Lispenard  meadows,  a  great  resort  of  sportsmen,  sti-otched 
away  to  the  North  river. 

Three  roads  then  ran  out  of  to\ni :  the  Kingsbridge  road^ 
a  continnatiim  of  the  Bowery  lane*  joined  with  the  South- 
ampton road,  and  went  out  by  McCiowan's  pass  to  Kings- 
bridge,  and  along  the  river  to  Albany ;  tlie  old  Boston  post- 
road  started  from  the  neighborhood  of  Madison  square,  and, 
winding  its  way  to  Uarleui,  crossed  the  river,  and  turned  east- 
ward toward  Boston ;  the  Middle  road  ran  direct  to  llarlem. 

Scattered  here  and  there  along  these  were  tlie  homes  of 
many  wealthy  citizens.  Not  a  few  of  them  had  been  the 
scenes  of  revolutionary'  incidents.  Thus,  at  Inclenbergh  was 
the  home  of  Robert  Murray,  father  of  the  famous  gramma- 
rian, and  husband  of  the  fair  Quakeress  who,  when  the  Ameri- 
can army  was  in  full  retreat,  detained  the  British  oflieers  till 
the  last  man  of  Silliman's  brigade  wafi  well  on  towaM  llar- 
lem ;  higher  up,  on  the  Bloomingdale  road,  was  Apthorpe 
mansion,  where,  on  tlie  same  day,  Washington  waited  for  his 
scattered  troops  till  the  Bi-itieh  came  in  sight,  and  barely 
escaped  capture  by  a  hasty  flight ;  on  the  shore  of  the  East 
river,  hard  by  Turtle  bay,  was  the  Beekraan  mansion,  beneath 
whose  I'oof  Nathan  Hale,  the  martyr  spy,  was  tried  and  sen- 
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teneed  to  execution  ;  wliiie  high  tip,  on  the  banks  that  over^ 
lfx>k  the  waters  of  the  ilarlera,  stood  the  home  of  Colonel 
Roger  Morris,  afterward  the  home  of  the  famous  Madame 
JiuueL 

In  the  city  scarce  a  street  was  paved,  and  thewj  few  were 
BO  illy  done  that  Franklin  observed  that  a  New  Yurker  coidd 
be  told  by  his  walk  ag  he  ehuilied  over  the  smooth  pavements 
of  Philadelphia.  Street-lamps,  which  c-arae  into  fasliion  ten 
years  before,  were  few  in  number,  and  rarely  lighted  on  wet 
nights.*    Nor  was  there  indeed  mucli  need  of  them,  for  the 

lion  of  keeping  late  hours  had  not  then  come  in.  The 
Hcity  was  famous  among  all  the  colonial  towns  for  routs  and 
riots,  the  luxury  and  display  of  its  citizens,  and  for  gayety  and 
festivity.  But  the  rout  was  over,  and  the  gueete  safe  at  home, 
long  before  the  M-atehman  was  heard  crying  in  the  streets, 
"  Niue  o'clock  and  alfs  well." 

Many  of  the  old  Dutch  cuatoma  were  still  kept  up.  New 
England  could  boa^t  of  no  such  day  as  New  Year's  day.  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia  saw  no  such  scenes  as  on  every  Christ- 
mas and  every  Easter  day  were  enacted  in  New  YorL  For, 
despite  the  boast  that  men  speaking  the  tongne  of  every  civil- 
ized people  were  to  be  found  in  the  city,  the  Dutch  element 
was  still  strong,  and  the  language  and  religion  of  Holland  were 
moBt  prevalent.  Half  tlie  signs  on  William  street  were  in 
Dutch.  At  the  Hudson  market,  and  along  the  slips  of  the 
Hudson  river,  a  knowledge  of  Dutcb  was  absolutely  indlspen- 
gAble.  Until  t^venty  years  before,  no  sermon  in  the  English 
language  had  ever  been  preached  in  either  of  the  three  Dutch 
cliurches,  and,  even  after  the  revolution,  prayers  were  still 
made,  and  sonnous  still  preached,  at  times,  in  the  language 
of  the  Stuyvesante  and  Van  Dams.  But  a  change  in  church 
language  had  been  attended  by  no  change  in  church  ceremo- 
niaL  The  dominie  in  his  black  silk  gown  still  preached  in 
in  the  high  pulpit.  The  hour-glass  yet  stcxid  at  liis  right  hand, 
and  the  huge  sounding-board  over  bis  head.  The  first  psalm 
was  still  announced  by  movable  numlKjrs  hung  on  tliree  sides 
of  the  pulpit ;  the  clerk  stUl  sat  in  the  deacon's  pew,  and  when 


*  The  fMipera  of  that  uid  a  litter  day.cnQtftin  rotny  notices  of  gangs  of  mfluuia 
who  Creau«ate<l  the  ilreels  at  ojgbt,  sod  waylaid  and  robbed  |>aflaera4)y. 
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the  congregation  were  iu  their  ecata,  when  the  preacher  wa 
in  the  puljjit,  the  peahn  sung  and  the  prayer  made,  prefaced! 
the  eermon  \nih  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  at  moroing  Bervice, 
and  by  chanting  tlie  Apostles'  Greed  at  evening  Bervice.  To 
him  were  intrusted  the  notices  to  be  read,  which  he  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  paseed  up  to  the  miuister, 
"WTieii  the  last  grain  of  sand  had  run  out  of  the  glass,  hiB  three 
raps  brought  the  sermon  to  a  dose.  Then  the  deacone  rose  in 
their  pew,  listened  to  a  short  address  from  the  minister,  and, 
with  velvet  bags  and  bells  hung  to  long  rods,  went  among 
the  congregation  collecting  alms  for  the  poor,* 

Hard  by  the  Dutch  church  stood  a  smaller  and  less  pre* 
tentiona  chapel,  on  whose  wor6hipj>er8  Episcopalians  and  Dis- 
senters alike  looked  down  with  horror  not  unmiugled  with 
contempt  The  building  had  been  put  up  some  sixteen  yearsj 
before.  Yet  the  congregation  was  not  numerous,  and  wa 
made  up  chiefly  of  shopkeepers  and  negi'oes,  for  the  l^fcthod- 
ists  were  still  a  new  sect.  Indeed,  tiie  society  at  Now  York, 
though  it  dated  no  farther  back  than  1 706,  could  have  boasted,^ 
with  justice,  of  being  the  oldest  Methodist  society,  and  of 
worshipping  in  the  oldest  Metliodist  church  in  America.t 
The  first  of  the  sect  to  come  t4^  our  shores  was  nndonbtedly 
Whitfield,  who  preaclied  and  exhorted  through  the  souther 
provinces  in  1737.  Bnt  the  man  who  may  well  be  called  the' 
father  of  American  Afethodism,  the  man  who  watched  and 
tended  it  in  its  early  years,  who  shaped  it*  course,  who  found 
it  weak  and  left  it  strong,  waa  Francis  Asbury.  He  was  an 
Englishman  of  hard  sense  and  strong  rcli^ous  feeling,  and 
sprang  from  the  great  middle  clafis,  which  has,  in  every  gen- 
eration, furnished  numbers  of  men  whoso  names  are  held  in 
grateful  romembranee.     "When  he  landed  in  America,  in  1772, 


*  3It  dftcrtpUon  of  the  dt?  of  Ken-  York  ia  made  op  oF  materials  taken  chiefly 
from  M.  L.  Booth's  Ul^iory  of  the  City  of  Xcw  York;  Wntaon's  Elistorical  Tales 
of  the  Oldco  TimeM  in  New  York  City  and  State;  Duer's  Hew  York  as  it  w&a 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Ltt-«t  Onturr ;  Volcntinc'a  History  of  the  City  of  Xcw 
York;  DentonV  Brief  DeacriptioD  of  New  York;  Dtinlap^B  History  of  New  Nether, 
looda,  and  tiie  history  by  the  toyallRt  Jnne«. 

f  An  AiipeaUix  to  the  Uvthi.>dlst  Uemodal,  contoiniDg;  a  Condic  Tlifttory  of 
the  latrahiction  of  Methodism  on  the  Conliuciit  of  America,  eto.  Cliailea  AU 
more,  Manchester,  1S02. 
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Uiere  were  scattered  from  New  York  to  Georgia  six  preachers 
and  a  thoosand  inemberB  of  the  fiecL*  But  etich  was  the  exeite- 
ment  of  the  time,  the  energy  and  force  of  the  preacher,  that, 
when  Burgoyne  surrendered,  the  membership  had  increased  to 
eeven  tlioueand  bouIf,  and  the  miuisturB  to  forty.f  This  ^owtli 
is  the  more  remarkable  ae  every  English  preacher  except  As- 
bury  deserted  hie  fliK-k  aiid  went  Ijack  ta  England  when  the 
war  broke  ontif  M'lien  peace  came,  eightynme  men  were 
spreading  the  Methodist  worship  through  the  States.  Then,  it 
seemed  to  "Wesley,  the  time  liad  come  when  the  Methodist 
chnrch  in  America  should  be  separated  from  the  Methodist 
church  in  England.  Coke,  therefore,  was  ordained,  and  a  let- 
ter dispatche<l  directing  the  American  brethren  to  receive 
him  and  Asbury  as  joint  superintendents  of  the  flock.  A  few 
days  later  Coke  was  on  tlie  sea.  A  few  weeks  later  ho  landed 
at  New  York,  and  went  with  all  speed  toward  Baltimore.  On 
Sunday,  the  fourteenth  of  November,  17S4,  the  very  day  on 
which  the  first  Protcfitant  Episcopal  Bishop  for  America  was 
ordained  at  Aberdeen,  he  preached  to  a  great  crowd  in  a  little 
meetiug-house  in  the  woods.  When  he  was  done,  a  rough-clad 
man  came  out  of  the  crowd  and  kissed  hiju.  The  man  waa 
Asbury,  who,  the  next  Christmae  eve,  at  Bakliuore,  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Bisliop. 

It  waa  long,  however,  before  the  Methodists  made  prose 
lytes  and  built  churches  in  the  towns  along  the  great  river 
that  flowed  by  New  York,  Chief  among  them  was  Albany.] 
The  city,  indei>d,  was  next  in  importance  to  New  York  in  the 
State,  and  pixth  in  rank  in  the  country*.  The  place  had  been 
laid  out  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  after  an  exist- 
ence of  over  a  hundred  years,  had  grown  to  be  a  flourishing 
Dutch  town  of  five  hundre<l  houses  and  tliirty-eight  hundred 
souls.^  It  could  not,  indeed,  l>o  said  to  have  a  rival  on  tlio 
river  unless  it  was  Poughkee]>Hie,  then  a  village  large  enough 


*  ^tmorc*!  Appondtx  to  the  Methodist  Memorial, 
f  n»id.  t  Ibid. 

I  For  an  Mcouot  of  Albany,  we  Uorse'H  American  Geography,  edition  1764, 
ft  nvfiit  curiouK  book ;  Mn>.  Orant'ii  fMnrT  of  aii  AmeriCAii  Lndy;  WBttion'a  HU- 
lorinl  Tales;  and  tlie  Scammel  I:«ttrRi,  Historical  Magazine,  September,  1870. 

*  New  York  Gazette,  Auguxt  17,  17S0. 
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and  prosperous  enough  to  support  a  weekly  journal.  Troy 
was  ni>t  much  more  than  a  collection  of  the  houses  and  bams 
of  a  half-dozen  Van  Renseelacrs.  Tlie  site  of  Hudson  was  a 
farm.  Tarr^-town  waa  a  pretty  village.  At  Newburg  a  few 
buildings  clufitered  about  au  inn.  Albany  was,  therefore,  in 
the  eBtimation  of  the  inliabitants,  a  great  city,  Tlie  pros- 
perity of  her  merchants  was  the  envy  of  far  larger  places. 
Her  steadily  growing  trade  was  the  boufit  of  ber  citizens.  The 
time,  tliey  said,  was  surely  coming,  nay,  waa  almost  at  hand, 
when  slie  would  rival  Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  magnijjcence, 
and  become  the  emporium  of  nortlioru  tra<le.  Did  she  not 
(stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  navigable  waters  of  tlie  Hudson  ? 
It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  she  need  fear  no  northern  rival. 
AVas  she  not  surrounded  by  boundless  forests  of  fir  and  pine? 
Was  she  not  on  the  only  open  rout©  to  Canada  ?  Did  she  not 
command  the  Indian  trade  of  tlie  North  and  North-west  ?  Was 
she  not  at  the  foot  of  that  rich  and  splendid  valley  already 
famous  for  its  wheat-fields  and  corn-fields  and  rye  i  Did  not 
her  commerce  employ  upward  of  ninety  shallops'?  It  waa 
simply  a  question  of  time  then  how  soon  her  docks  woidd  be 
crowded  w^th  slfwps  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth, 
bringing  the  spices  and  rich  fabrics  of  the  South  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  rare  furs  of  the  North ;  when  her  wai'ehoua 
would  he  filled  with  skins  from  Cajiada  and  Oswego;  when" 
her  yards  would  be  stocked  high  with  lumber  from  the  moun- 
tains ;  when  her  streets  would  he  blocked  with  long  trains  of 
wagons  laden  with  the  products  of  the  western  farms ;  when, 
after  every  harvest,  her  granai-ies  would  run  over  with  wheat 
and  com  and  rye  from  the  fertile  lands  along  tlic  borders  of 
the  Mohawk  and  the  Genesee. 

But  with  boasts  of  the  citizens  were  mingled  the  invec- 
tives and  sarcasms  of  strangers.  Travellers  of  every  rank 
complained  bitterly  of  the  iuhosj)itality  of  the  Albanians,  and 
the  avarice  and  closc-fistednesa  of  the  merchants.  The  fer- 
tility of  American  soil,  the  8^d^brity  of  an  American  climate, 
had  not,  they  said,  mollified  one  jot  tlie  cold,  taciturn,  stingy 
Dutchman.  They  admitted  that  Albany  was  a  place  where  a 
man  with  a  modest  competence  couhi.  in  time,  acquire  riches ; 
where  a  man  vrith.  money  could,  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
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amass  a  fortune.  But  nobody  would  ever  go  to  Albany  who 
could  by  any  poesibility  stay  away,  nor,  being  tliere,  would 
tarry  one  moment  longer  tLan  necessary.  There,  Dutt^li  names 
and  families,  Dutch  habits  and  eustomg,  survived  for  the  longest 
time.  Albanians  continued  to  keep  Kerstydt  and  Nieuw  Jar, 
Paas,  Pinxter,  and  San  Claas,  in  the  old  Dutch  fashion  many 
years  after  they  hud  been  greatly  moiiilied  at  New  York.  It 
was  remarked  by  an  hmnble  topographer  that  so  late  as  17S4 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  plays  and  social  amusements  com- 
mon in  New  York.  The  few  who  affected  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure  spent  their  time  in  walking  and  "sitting  in  mead- 
houses,"  went  regularly  to  their  favorite  tavern  at  eleven 
o'clock,  played  cards,  billiards,  and  chess,  staid  till  dinner,  and 
came  home  in  the  evening.  The  town  water  was  ao  bad  as  to 
be  undrinkflble  by  a  stranger,  and  was  but  sparingly  indulged 
in  by  the  inhabitants.  Ita  place  was  therefore  largely  sup- 
plied by  punch,  schnapps,  and  Madeira.  Tlie  principal  streets 
ran  parallel  to  the  river,  were  wide^  un])aved,  and  in  many 
months  of  the  year  heavy  with  mud.  Six  or  eight  lanes 
crossing  these  almost  at  right  angles  completed  the  town. 
The  shops,  seventy  in  number,  clustered  along  Pearl  and 
Water  streets.  In  them  were  offered  for  sale,  among  heajw 
of  wampum  and  strings  of  glass  beads,  goods  whose  names 
are  wholly  unintelligible  to  tlie  Bhopkeei)er8  of  this  genera- 
tion.* There  were  to  be  found  tammies,  half-thicks,  per- 
siaus  and  pelongs,  blue  sagathA  and  red  bmits,  ticklcn- 
burghs  and  black  everlastings,  and  handkerchiefs  known 
under  the  names  of  bandanoe,  lungco,  romals,  culgee,  j)utti- 
cal,  and  silk  setetersoy.f  The  houses,  scarce  one  of  which 
can  now  be  found  in  the  city,  were  built  after  the  Dutch 
Gothic  style ;  three  sides  were  of  boards,  or  roughly  sijuared 

*  WAmpum,  or  white  money,  was  originilly  maAe  from  the  periwinkle;  inck- 
hazuiDck^  or  blifk  money,  from  the  inside  of  the  shell  of  the  hard  clam.  The 
mwt  VAlued  moncr  of  the  Indiana — ^thcir  gold,  \i\  fact— was  a  block  {.-la^B  bead  about 
«  thM  of  nn  indi  long,  highly  potl»bed,and  bored  leiigThways.  Three  pieces  of 
Mack,  and  «iic  of  whitt*  rannoy,  made  a  pcuuy,  or  a  Dutch  fltuyrcr.  Among  the 
fiir.tp*iierf«  at  thUtinie  woa  (he  farherof  G*Trit  Rtiiith.  St-c  Life  of  Oct  ni  Sinitli, 
liT  O.  D.  Ftvtliincliam,  p.  6.  John  Jacob  Afitor  bod  but  just  landed  at  New  Tork 
Kith  Iti"  stock  of  violins. 

f  See  the  newspaper  adTertiBomentA  of  the  time. 
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tinibors.  Tho  fourth,  always  a  ga)>le  end  facing  the  street, 
was  of  yellow  Holland  brick,  with  a  liigli  pediment  roof 
stepped  oS.  on  each  gide  like  a  ilight  of  stairs,  and  euraioimted 
by  an  iron  horBC  as  a  weather-vane.  In  the  middle  of  the 
brick  gable  was  the  door,  with  a  atoop  flanked  on  each  side  by 
Beats,  where,  in  tlie  long  Bummer  eveningB,  the  whole  family 
gathered. 

Ihit  one  other  a]ii)endage  to  the  house  muet  Ikj  noticed,  aa 
it  greatly  excited  the  derision  of  travfUers  familiar  with  the 
neater  streets  of  Boston  and  New  York.  Tin  gntters  pro- 
jected from  the  roofs  far  out  over  the  foot-paths,  and  in  rainy 
weatlier  discharged  torrents  of  water  into  the  unpaved  streets, 
drenching  the  horsemen  and  splashing  the  foot-traveller  with 
mud  from  head  to  foot.* 

Beyond  the  city,  to  the  north  and  west,  the  country  was 
an  unbroken  wiidemese.  That  beautiful  region  renowned 
for  the  majesty  of  itK  scenery,  whose  wihU  are  now  the  sites 
of  watering-places  famous  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  whose  uiountains  and  forests  are  every  sununer  the 
resort  of  artists  and  touristH,  fitilienrien  and  hunters,  was 
rarely  explored  by  trappers.  Tlie  fertility  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  was  indeed  well  known,  but  the  power  of  Uie 
Six  Nations  was  far  from  broken,  and  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  Indians  beheld  the  slightest  encroachment  on  their  hunt- 
ing ground  made  every  attempt  at  opening  up  the  country 
an  undertaking  full  of  danger.  As  if  the  vengeance  of  the^ 
savage  were  not  enough,  tJiere  came  up  from  the  newly 
ploughed  land  a  terrible  malaria,  known  as  the  Genesee 
fever,  which,  unchecked  by  the  rude  medical  knowledge  of 
tho  time,  swept  off  whole  families  of  scttlcrB.  It  was  not  till 
178&  that  the  tide  of  immigration  began  to  set  in  strongly, 

*  A  traTellcr  who  sh-w  Albanj  in  1776  bafl  left  us  a  pleasing  desoHpUon  of  the 

place.  "1  waa  not  a  little  eurpiixcd  to  find  Albany  to  be  w>  dimy  a  city  the 
huuiofl  in  the  Dutch  Taste,  tho  Inpide  clean  tn  a  fault  even  their  Cyder  Barrela 
are  kept  scour'd  as  clean  as  their  Dishes,  their  women  are  continuaUy  employ'd 
is  soDuring  the  floors,  one  drop  of  Ink  In  a  bouse  wUl  bre«d  a  Uiot,  lUI  it  is  erazed 
bjSoap  aud  saod,  and  Dishctoots,  wbiljl  their  Streets  ore  uxcesstru  durty,  and  the 
outflide  of  thu  Huuees  resemble  welchmans  Breeches,  void  of  all  form  and  Com. 
liness."  A  letter  to  Wxi^  Nnbby  Bishop,  June  2, 1776.  In  the  Soanunel  Letters. 
Historical  Uagazine,  September,  1670. 
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and  that  thoufi&nds  of  ox-eleigbs  aDniiolly  went  out  from 
Albany, 

\"~\Vhen  Washington,  in  the  Bummer  of  1783,  went  through 
the  eentrul  part  of  New  York  State  with  Clinton,  Oswejro  was 
a  militarj*  post  on  the  extreme  frontier,  where  a  few  enterprieing 
traders  carried  on  a  flonriahing  commerce  vnth  the  Cariigaa, 
the  Senecatf,  and  the  Tu&caroraa,  who  hronn^ht  thither  skina  of 
the  builalo,  the  hear,  tlie  otter,  and  the  lynx,  to  cxciiange  for 
strings  of  wampum,  hundi-eds  of  peri^vinkle  shells,  and  hits  of 
colored  gla*i.  Deer  hmwHud  and  hlack  )>earH  roamed  at  will 
over  the  plain  where  Rochester  now  stands.  Foxes  and  wolvee 
were  plentiful  on  the  site  of  Syracuse.  At  Saratoga,  since 
renowned  over  the  whole  earth  for  ita  mineral-waters,  a  single 
spring,  long  known  to  the  Indians  for  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties, bubbled  up  tlirough  a  barrel  simk  In  the  groimd. 

It  wonld  indeed  bo  tedious  to  enumerate  the  many  towns 
now  great  and  opulent  which  were  then  nTetched  hamlets^ 
or  whose  streets  had  not  yet  been  laid  out.  No  manufactur- 
ing villages  wore  to  be  found  in  all  New  England.  Beavers 
bmlt  tlieir  dams  unmolested  along  tlie  l^anks  of  streams  since 
crowded  Avitb  mills  and  factories,  each  one  of  which  finds 
work  for  more  men  and  women  than»  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  made  up  the  population  of  the  largest 
country  town  of  America.  At  Springfield  a  few  honses  were 
strung  along  the  posf-roa<l ;  Lawrence  was  a  sfjualid  hamlet; 
Manchester  was  no  better.  When,  in  1820,  the  fourth  census 
wae  tAkcR,  the  country  around  Jjowell  was  a  -^Wldemess  where 
eportsmcn  shot  game.  The  splendid  falls  which  now  fumieh 
power  to  innumerable  looms  were  all  unused,  and  the  two 
hundred  needy  Ixiings  who  comprised  the  whole  population 
of  the  town  found  their  sole  support  in  the  sturgeon  and 
alewives  taken  from  the  waters  of  the  Concord  and  the  Merri- 
mnck.*  Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  manufactures  at  tiiat 
time  was  most  deplorable.  With  tl»e  exception  of  a  few  mills 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  scarce  so  good  in  quality  as  that 
gnxiers  are  now  accustomed  to  wrap  aroimd  pounds  of  sugar 
and  tea ;  a  fttxmdry  or  t\vo,  where  inm  was  melted  into  rude 
pigs,  or  beaten  into  bars  or  nails;  a  factory  where  cwked  hats 

*  Uilea'i  LoweU  »a  It  Wu  uid  u  It  Is,  p.  10. 
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and  folts  wore  made,  no  manufactures  could  be  said  to  exist. 
Qotton  was  never  seen  growing  but  in  gardens  among  the 
rose-buslies  and  honeysuckle-vines.  A  little  had  indeed  been 
Bent  to  Liverpool  five  years  before  the  fight  at  Lexington. 
Eight  bags  were  again  sent  out  iu  1784,  but  when  the  ship 
sailed  into  that  port  the  ofhcers  of  the  customs  seized  them, 
as  it  was  well  known  that  so  much  cotton  could  never  have 
come  from  America.*  The  Constitution  had  l)een  framed  and 
adopted  before  the  tiret  Arkwright  spinning-macliine  was  set 
up  in  this  country,  before  the  first  bounty  was  offered,  or  the 
first  cotton-niill  erected  in  Pawtuckct,  Tlio  place  now  held 
by  cotton  fabrics  was  filled  by  linen  spun  at  everj*  fanner's 
heartli,  but  nowhere  so  extensively  as  in  New  England.  To 
spin  well  was  then  esteemed  an  accomplishment  of  which  any 
darn.se]  might  well  l>e  proud.  Kor  were  any  means  of  encour- 
agement left  untried.  To  the  poor,  bounties  were  offered. 
The  rich  brought  into  fashion  the  "spinning  bee,"  which 
continued  iu  vogue  in  many  coimtry  towns  when  tlie  ladies  of 
the  great  cities  had  long  deserted  the  wheel  for  the  harpsi* 
ehonl  and  the  spinet.  Tlie  bee  was  generally  held  in  the 
town-hall ;  but  if  the  village  were  not  prosperous  enough  to 
own  such  a  building,  the  h<mse  of  some  minister  was  chosen. 
Thither  the  women  went  witli  their  spinning-wheels  and  flax^^ 
and,  as  they  spun,  were  brought  cake  and  \viue  and  tea  by  th6' 
tine  gentlemen  of  the  tovvTi. 

Though  the  inland  towns  were  thus  mean  and  squalid, 
those  scattered  along  the  sea-coast  from  Portsmouth  to  New 
London  were  thriving  and  populous.  Their  proximity  to  the 
water  had  made  them  great  tj*adiug  and  fishing  ports.  Ladeed^j 
before  the  revolution,  scarcely  one  could  be  found  among 
them  whose  citizens  had  not  some  venture  on  the  sea,  either 
of  a  regular  or  irregular  kind.  The  harsh  restrictions  laid  by 
the  mother  country  on  the  commerce  of  her  colonies  had  led 
to  smuggling,  and  smuggling  had  proved  a  sure  road  to  wealth. 
Li  every  town  prominent  characters  could  be  pointed  out 
who,  when  tlie  States  were  under  British  rule,  had  constantly 
stowed  away  in  their  cellars  and  attics  goods  they  would  ha\ 

*  Sniltlicn'  History  of  Liverpool,  p.  129;  De  Bow's  Indostrial  Resouroes 
the  United  Stal«fl,  vol.  t,  pp.  119,  120. 
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been  loath  to  have  the  ofBcers  of  the  customs  see.  To  these 
harbors  came  vessels  built  for  speed  and  laden  with  contra- 
band ware  gathered  in  the  colonies  of  Franco  and  Spain.  Of 
this  trade  Boston  -was  long  the  centre,  and  many  a  merchant 
of  high  repute  did  not  disdain  fco  engage  in  it.  Thus,  on  the 
very  day  when  the  farmers  and  ploughmen  of  Middlesex 
drove  the  British  out  of  Lexington,  John  Hancock  was  to 
have  stottd  trial  for  defrauding  the  customs. 

The  war  changed  all  this.  Smuggling  almost  ceased,  and 
the  crews  once  engaged  ui  it  found  occupation  at  the  Grand 
Banks  or  on  tlio  whaling  tleets  that  went  out  each  year. 
Spermaceti  whales,  now  almost  driven  from  the  sea,  were 
then  most  plentiful,  came  some  seasons  as  far  south  as  Cape 
Ann  and  Montauk  Point,  had  l>een  seen  by  old  whalers  in 
schools  oif  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and 
were  at  times  found  stranded  on  the  shores  of  Long  Ldand 
sound.* 

The  oil  obtained  from  these  creatures  commanded  a  ready 
sale  and  a  high  price.  The  whale-tishery  became,  accordingly, 
in  spite  of  its  hardships  and  dangcm,  a  favorite  occupation  of 
the  fishermen  of  New  England.  Falmouth  and  Barnstable, 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Cafw  Arm,  were  noted  whaling  ports ; 
but  foremost  among  them  all  was  Nantucket.  The  town 
fttood  on  a  little  strip  of  sand  scarce  f oiu*  miles  wide  and  fifteen 

•  The  fi^Iiermcn  of  Cope  Cod  wore  the  first  to  begin  whsle-fisbing,  ami  it  wm 
from  tbvm  Ihat  the  Nantucket  fishers  learood  tho  um  of  the  bar{>oait.  Spcrnia. 
cell  whalos  Imd  froni  time  to  time  been  found  dead  on  tlic  MasMchuBcttB  ind 
Rhode  Ij^land  sliorc;  but  It  was  not  Ull  1712  that  the  first  Uring  oue  wat  cap. 
tnred  by  Climtopber  Hasaey.  Uiugey  was  a  Nantucket  fisberman,  and  bad  gone 
uut  in  ^arc'h  of  right  whnlei),  was  caught  in  a  st'irni,  blown  off  shore  and  into 
a  school  of  Bpermaoeii  whale?i.  One  of  them  he  killed  and  towod  to  land.  From 
(hat  lime  forth  great  nambors  were  taken  every  year.  In  I72C,  as  many  as  eighty- 
sis  were  killed  off  the  Xaatuckot  coast  In  1781,  the  favorite  cruisuig-ground 
waa  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  banks  of  Newfoundland,  Doris's  strait,  strahA  of 
Belle  Isltf,  and  even  so  far  away  as  Cape  Desolation.  The  crude  oil  then  brought 
£24  per  too,  and  paid  a  duty  of  £18  per  ton  al  the  port  of  Liverpnul.  It  luay  be 
iDlcrcating  to  Rtnte  that  the  first  vestiel  that  ever  entered  a  British  port  bearing 
the  stars  and  stripes  wa^  a  Nantucket  whaler  laden  with  oil.  A  good  hiHtory  of 
the  Xcw  EiigluiiU  whalc-tiehery  bos  yet  to  bo  written,  but  &omc  factH  regarding  it 
tnay  be  had  from  Hunt's  MiTchaut's  Magazine,  vol.  iii ;  North  American  Review, 
ToL  nrriii ;  andObed  Harcy'^  History  of  Nantucket.  See,  also.  Urova'a  WhoUiig 
Cruise,  and  Hiatory  of  the  Whale- Fishery. 
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long,  that  rose  from  the  ocean,  and  was,  before  the  war,  a 
busy  }nve  of  Beafarin;^  men,  wliem  Bhipa  were  built,  where 
cordugo  and  rigging  were  inatie,  and  whence  eet  sail  each  year 
to  the  whaling  grounds  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships.  >Vlien 
the  war  closed,  all  this  prosperity  and  greatness  had  ended. 
The  rope-waike  were  descrtod.  The  docks  and  wharfs  had 
fallen  into  decay.  A  few  old  hulka  were  all  that  remained  of 
the  once  gallant  little  navy.  The  population  had  sadly  de- 
creased. Grass  grew  in  the  streete  of  the  town.  (.)f  the 
whalemen,  a  few  were  serving  in  the  crews  of  privateers, 
but  the  larger  number,  enticed  by  the  Hl>eral  offers  of  Eng- 
land, had  settled  at  Halifax  to  take  part  in  the  whaling  vea- 
tores  that  went  out  from  thence.* 

To  the  south  of  New  Vork  no  place  of  importance  was  to 
be  met  with  till  i'hiladelphia  was  reached.  The  citj  was 
then  the  greatest  in  the  country.  No  other  could  boust  of  so 
mauy  streets,  so  many  houses,  so  many  people,  so  much  re- 
nown.t  There  had  been  made  the  diacoveriea  which  car- 
ried the  name  of  Franklin  to  the  remotest  spots  of  the  civil- 
ised world.  There  had  been  put  forth  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  There  had  long  been  held  the  deliberations 
of  Congress.  No  other  city  was  so  rich,  so  extravagant,  so 
faflliiormble.  Seven  years  before,  Lee  had  described  the  place 
as  an  attractive  scene  of  amusement  and  debauch. J  Lovel  • 
had  called  it  a  place  of  crucif^nng  expenses.  And  tliis  repu- 
tation it  still  maintained.  But  the  features  that  most  im- 
pressed travellers  from  distant  lauds  were  the  fineness  of  the 
houses,  the  goodness  of  the  pavement,  the  filthineas  of  the 
carriage-way8,||  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  streets,  tnd  the 

•  Bee  Obcd  Marcy's  History  of  Noatucket  Island ;  Lettere  from  an  AmcHcan 
Farmer,  by  Uector  St.  John  (Vfeveccpur. 

f  In  I78II,  this  number  of  houses  in  Phjltdelphin  was  4,60(1;  id  New  York, 
8,800;  in  Boston,  2,100.  The  population  of  Philadelphia  irns  82,205;  of  New 
York.  24,000  ;  of  Boston,  H,64i>.     Sec  New  York  Qawttc,  Aagust  17,  1786. 

1  R.  n.  Lee  to  WashlDgton.  Sparks's  CorrcapondcDce  of  tho  Revolution, 
Tol.  i. 

*  James  Lovel  to  Wuhlngton.  Sparits's  Corraspoodenoe  of  the  Rerolatlon, 
Tol.  i. 

I  The  streets  of  the  dtv  Anally  became  so  ^lll  of  Qlth.  dr-ad  cats  and  dead 
dogB.  thnt  their  eondlHon  was  mnde  tho  subject  of  a  (wtire  by  PranciA  Hopklnaoo, 
better  known  as  lli«  author  of  tho  Battle  of  the  Kegm.    In  a  plooe  which  be 
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singalar  custom  of  numbering  some  and  giving  to  others  the 
names  of  forest-trees.* 

One  of  these,  Chestnut,  long  Kince  given  np  to  the  do 
mandfl  of  commerce,  and  lined  with  banks,  with  warehouses, 
and  with  shops,  was  the  fashionable  walk.  There  every  fine 
day,  when  business  was  over,  when  the  bank  was  closed,  when 
the  exchange  was  deserted,  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers  gath- 
ered to  enjoy  the  air  and  display  their  rich  clothes.  If  the 
drees  that  has  displaced  the  garb  of  that  period  be  less  taste- 
ful, it  mtLst  Imj  owned  it  is  at  least  more  convenient.  A  gen- 
tleman of  the  last  century,  if  he  were  a  man  of  fafihiou  or  of 
means,  wore  a  three-cornered  cocked  hat  heavily  laced.  His 
hair  was  done  up  in  a  cue,  and  its  natural  shade  concealed  by 
a  profubion  of  powder.  IJis  coat  was  light-colored,  with 
diminutive  cape,  marvellously  long  back,  and  silver  buttons 
engraved  with  the  letters  of  his  name,  llis  small  clothes 
came  scarce  to  liis  knees ;  his  stockings  were  striped ;  his  shoos 
pointed,  and  adorned  witli  liuge  buckles ;  his  vest  had  flap- 
pockets  ;  hifl  culls  were  loaded  with  lead.  If  he  were  so 
bi^py  as  to  have  seen  some  sen^loe  during  the  war,  he  affected 
a  military  bearing,  and  hud  much  to  say  of  ciimpaigne.  When 
he  bowed  to  the  damsels  that  passed  bim,  ho  took  half  the 
sidewalk  as  he  lioarished  his  cane  and  scraped  his  foot.  Xor 
does  the  dress  of  the  lady,  as  she  gravely  returned  his  saluta- 
tioin  and  coortesied  ahnost  to  the  earth,  seem  less  strange  to 
ns.  Those  were  tlie  days  of  gorgeons  brocades  and  taSetaa, 
Ittxuriantly  displayed  over  cumbrous  hoops,  which,  flattened 
before  and  behind,  stood  out  for  two  foct  on  cnch  side;  of 
tower-built  hats,  adorned  with  tall  feathers;  of  calash  and 
musknu'lon-lxumcts ;  of  high  wooilun  heels,  fautifiilly  cut;  of 
gownfi  without  fronts ;  of  hue  satin  p«tticoatfl ;  aud  of  implanted 
teeth.  This  singidar  custom  had  but  lately  been  brought  in 
by  one  La  M^avcur,  and  had  rapidly  become  fa&liionablo.  La 
Mayeur  called  himself  a  doctor,  advertised  his  business  ex- 

CAlI«d  Dislognes  of  the  Bnu),  &  conT«rMtion  li  made  to  tjike  place  between  the 
caraaaMe  of  a  cut  and  d'*g  Iving  In  otio  of  the  etrtwle.  The  dlaiogtic  i»  without 
wit,  but  ii  Mid  to  bare  aroused  the  street  commissii^ncrs  to  a  eciuc  of  duty,  U 
wft«  aftf^rvard  republished  in  the  American  Uuscuni  for  March,  1787. 

*  Hraytb,  in  bis  Tour  Lbrotigh  the  I'mted  Ftatea  of  America  in  17S4,  ooid> 
TMOts  on  tbe^  lingular  appoIlalintiH  of  the  atroeta. 
VOL.  I.— 6 
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tenaively,  was  largely  patronized  by  the  ladies,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months,  went  off,  it  waa  believed,  with  a  small 
fortune.  One  of  his  advertisements  is  yet  extant.  In  it  he 
annonnoes  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  that  his  business  is 
to  transplant  teeth ;  that  he  has,  within  the  six  months  just 
passed,  succcefifully  transplanted  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  assures  tho&a  baWng  front  teeth  for  sale  that  hflfl 
will  give  two  guineas  for  every  sound  one  brought  him. 

The  dreariness  of  winter  evenings  was  broken  by  dancing 
assemblies  and  plays.  Tlie  assemblies  were  of  fortnightly 
occurrence,  and  very  select.*  The  price  of  a  season  ticket  was 
three  pounds  fifteen  shillings.  But  it  was  thought  highly  im- 
proper that  divertisements  of  this  kind  should  be  attended  byfl 
young  men  under  twenty,  or  by  young  women  under  eighteen. 
They  were,  therefore,  rigorourily  excluded.  Nor  did  suck^ 
damsels  as  found  admittance  reap  any  benefit  from  beautyjiH 
from  witj  or  from  the  possession  of  any  of  those  charms  now 
so  highly  prized.  Tlie  plainest  and  the  fairest  were  treated 
ahke.  For  partners  were  chosen  by  lot,  and  were  partners  for 
the  evening.f  They  danced,  walked,  and  flirted  with  no  one 
else,  and,  when  the  dancing  was  over,  partook  together  of 
rusks  and  tea.  The  next  evening  the  gentleman  came  to  sup 
with  the  parents  of  the  young  woman  who  had  fallen  to  his 
lot  at  the  assembly,  an  event  which  waa  made  the  occasion  for 
a  great  display  of  plate,  of  china,  and  of  ccremony.J  Many 
of  the  table  manners  then  in  vogue  have  fallen  into  disuse  and 
been  utterly  forgotten,  but  one  has  been  preserved  to  us  by 

*  In  mitny  of  tho  old  adrortiftemenia  it  \&  announoed  ttial  these  UMmbliee  will 
open  with  a  FanHe-Pie  and  end  with  tho  Sarabund  k  PEKpngDole.  See  New 
York  Pocket,  Januunr  S,  1784. 

f  On  the  Ohio  such  matt«r9  were  differently  managed.    One  who  waa  oomeaa 
observer  baa  left  (ut  an  arousing  account  of  the  roiiU  and  balla  of  LouisTillc 
"The  Manager  who  dtsti-ibuted  the  numbers,  call'd  Gent  No.  1.     He  takea  h 
Rtaod. — Lady  Na  1.     nhe  riseK  from  her  seat,  the  Manager  teadt-r  to  the  floor  & 
lntro<)ncea  the  Gent"  \o.  1 — &M  on 'till  the  floor  1b  ful.  .  ,  .  At  the  refreahmenta, 
tfac  irent'  will,  bj  instinct,  without  Chesterfield ian  monition,  see  that  hw  betti 
half  (for  the  time  being)  has  a  qnantiim  BuRicit,  of  all  the  nice  delicncics.  &  thai] 
without  his  cramming  his  jawt  full  untill  be  has  reconducted  hor  to  the  ball-roocB 
— then  he  is  at  liberty  to  absent   himself  a  while."     Autobiop'aphy  of   MajoT 
Samuel  S.  Fomian.     See  Historical  Magazine  for  December,  1869, 

}  ScharTtt  ChroDiclea  of  Hallimore,  p.  S29. 
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an  aneclote  that  iis  worth  citing.  It  would,  it  seems,  havo 
been  thought  aH  rude  for  tlie  guest  to  refuse  to  partake  of  a 
dish  a  fourth  vv  Hith  time,  if  asked  so  to  do,  as  it  would  have 
beeu  thougbt  negligent  in  the  hostess  to  omit  to  press  liim. 
There  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
times  the  lady  of  the  house  was  constrained  to  ask,  and  the 
number  of  times  the  visitor  was  constrained  to  accept.  But, 
happily,  tiiere  was  in  use  a  kind  of  freemasonry  fugnals  by 
which  lie  conveyed,  by  the  position  of  his  plate,  by  the  ai^ 
rangement  of  his  knife  and  fork,  by  the  way  in  which  he  dis- 
posed of  his  spoon,  liis  wish  not  to  be  invited  to  be  helped 
again  to  slices  of  chicken  and  saucers  of  jam.  This  custom 
Borcly  puzzled  the  uninitiated,  and  gave  rise  to  many  amusing 
incidents,  one  of  whicli  happened  to  the  Prince  de  Ijroglie. 
The  prince,  who  travelled  in  our  country  in  17H3,  relates,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  tliat  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  lady 
of  Robert  Morris ;  that  he  went ;  tliat  he  was  repeatedly  asked 
to  have  his  cup  refilled  ;  that  he  consented ;  and  that,  when  he 
Lad  swallowed  the  twelfth  cup  of  tea,  his  neighbor  whij*pered 
in  bis  ear  and  told  him  when  ho  had  had  enough  of  the  water 
diet  he  should  place  his  spoon  across  his  cup,  elne  the  hostess 
would  go  on  urging  him  to  drink  tea  till  the  crack  of  doom.* 
From  Philadelphia  ran  out  the  road  to  what  was  then  the 
far  AVest.  Its  course  after  leaving  the  city  lay  through  the 
counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  then  sparsely  settled,  now 
tliick  with  towns  and  cities  and  penetrated  with  innumerable 
railways,  and  went  over  the  Bine  Ridge  mountains  to  Ship- 
pensburg  and  the  little  town  of  Bedford.  Thence  it  wound 
through  the  beautiful  hills  of  western  Pennsylvania,  an<l  crossed 
the  Alleghany  moxmtaina  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio.  It 
was  known  to  travellers  as  the  northern  route,  and  was  declared 
to  be  execrable.  In  reaUty  it  was  merely  a  passable  road,  broad 
and  level  in  the  lowlajKls,  narrow  and  dangerous  in  the  i)aasea 
of  the  mountains,  and  boeet  with  steep  declivities.  Yet  it  was 
the  chief  highway  between  the  Mississippi  valley  and  tlie  East, 
and  was  constantly  travelled  in  the  summer  mouths  by  thou- 
sands of  emigrants  to  the  western  country,  and  by  long  trains 

•  PeniuylTuua  Magaziue  of  History  uid  Biogmphy,  1878,  vol.  U,  No.  3,  pp. 
166,  167. 
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of  wagouB  bringing  the  produce  of  the  little  farmi 
banks  of  the  Ohio  to  the  market*;  of  Philadelphia  and 
more.  In  any  otlier  section  of  tlie  country  a  road  80 
quented  would  have  been  considered  as  eminently  pleasant 
safe.  But  Bonie  years  later  the  traveUer  -nrho  was  forced  to 
make  the  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  in  his  car- 
riage and  four,  beheld  with  dread  the  cloud  of  dust  which 
marked  the  slow  approach  of  a  train  of  wagons.  For  nothing 
excited  the  anger  of  the  sturdy  teamsters  more  than  the  sight 
of  a  carriage.  To  them  it  was  the  unmistakable  mark  of  arifl- 
tocracyj  and  they  were  indeed  in  a  particularly  good  humor 
when  they  suffered  the  despised  vehicle  to  draw  up  by  the 
road-side  without  breaking  the  shaft,  or  taking  off  the  wheels, 
or  tumbling  it  over  into  the  ditch.*  His  troubles  over,  the 
traveller  found  himself  at  a  small  hamlet  then  known  as 
Pittsburg.  The  place  bore  no  likeness  to  the  great  and 
wealthy  city  now  standing  on  the  same  spot  and  bearing  th^| 
same  name,  wht)6e  streets  are  bordered  with  stately  dwelling!^ 
and  stores,  whose  population  nuinljors  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  M^hose  air  is  thick  with  the  smoke  ani 
Boot  of  a  hundred  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  factories.' 
Yet,  small  as  was  the  town,  many  historical  associations  ga 
ered  about  it.  At  that  very  point,  where  the  Alleghany  sweep- 
ing from  the  north,  and  the  Monongahela  from  the  soutli, 
nungle  tlieir  waters  to  form  the  Oliio,  had  stood,  years  before, 

*  Such  mishaps  were,  in  17S4,  quite  unknawm,  for  no  uurtoges  then  found  their 
waj  to  tfo  remote  a  spot  as  Pittaburg.  But  io  a  ft-vr  yuarn  thej  became  of  conw 
mon  occurrenoc,  and  contlmied  to  be  when  MBili:<on  wjw  Pnartdcnt. 

f  A  good  description  of  Pittsburg  at  that  time  was  pabliahcd  In  the  Pitts- 
bu^  Oaiettc  of  July  29,   17&6,  the  finit  ntunber  of  the  first  newspaper  ev^^ 
printed  weat  of  the   Allcghaniea.     H.  H.  Bracken  ridge,   whose  famous  noT^^f 
Modern  Chivalry,  u  Htill  to  bu  found  on  the   Kbelven  of   rircDlatiog  libraries, 
wrote  it.     Sc«,  also,  Diary  of  Arthur  I.eo,  17S4,  and  An  Early  Record  of  Pitlfiburg, 
In  ntstorical  Uagazioc,  vol.  a.    *'  The  Towne,'*  says  one  who  saw  it  in  1 7S9,  "  Tbe 
Towne  at  that  tiinu  wu  the  mnddicft  plaoe  that  I  ever  was  in;  and  by  reason  of 
using  BO  much  Coal,  being  a  great  manufacCuring  place  &  kept  in  so  mudi  smuke 
ft  dust,  as  to  effect  the  sfain  of  the  inhabrtants."     Autobiography  of  Major  Sain- 
nd  Forman,  Historical  Hagarine,  December,   1869.     In   1705.  the  place  is  ii^H 
scribed  oa  "a  thriTmg  Town  containing  at  present  nbout  two  hundred  House^B 
fifty  of  wch  are  brick  and  framed,  &  the  rcmalndor  Log.'*    JoumAl  of  Tbomaa 
Cba]>Qiaii,  Historical  Hagazine,  June,  I860,     ^vq,  alao,  Cmig'a  ]Jislot7  of  Pitt) 
burg. 
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Fort  Duquesne,  one  of  the  long  chain  of  posts  the  French 
orocted  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Missifisippi.  Not  far 
away  waii  "Braddoc'k's  Fields,"  a  little  patch  of  land  whereon 
the  English  general  had  sustained  his  memorable  defeat,  and 
whence  the  young  Virginia  captain  had  led  the  remnant  of 
liis  trooi»«.  Jnet  hack  of  the  t<>wn,  and  hard  by  the  banks 
of  the  i^onongahela,  rose  "Grant's  Hill,"  on  whose  summit  a 
detachment  of  Highlanders  were  surprised  and  massacred  by 
tlie  French  and  Indiaiie.  So  late  as  1784,  the  top  wa«  strewn 
with  their  whiteued  bones,  and  with  arrow-heads  and  toma- 
hawks used  in  the  battle.  Xear  by,  on  the  same  hill,  was  a 
mound  thrown  up  by  that  prehistoric  race  whose  turnuli  are 
found  on  the  creata  of  half  the  hills  from  the  Mohawk  to  the 
Bio  Grande. 

On  the  destruction  of  Fort  Duquesne,  the  place  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  who  built  Fort  Pitt,  In  176^  at  the 
end  of  the  Indian  war,  Colonel  Campbell  laid  out  the  town  in 
four  squares  jiLst  without  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  named  it 
Pittsburg,  iu  honor  of  the  great  commoner.  When  Wash- 
ington saw  it  in  1770,  the  town  numbered  twenty  log  huts 
along  the  Monongahela;  but  in  the  course  of  fourteen  years 
many  new  settlers  had  come  in,  many  new  houses  had  been 
put  np,  till,  in  1784,  Pittsburg  numbered  one  hundred  dwell- 
ings and  ahnost  one  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  the  cen- 
tring point  of  emigrants  to  the  West,  and  from  it  tlie  travel- 
lers were  carried  in  keeI-boat£,  in  Kentucky  flat-boats,  and 
Iniiiau  pirogues  dowti  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  paiJt  the  beau- 
tiful island  where  long  afterward  Bleunerhasset  built  his 
pftlace,  to  the  tilthy  and  squalid  eettlemeut  at  the  falls  of  tho 
Ohio,  or  on  to  the  shores  of  the  Misaiseippi,  where  La  Clcde, 
twenty  years  earlier,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  8t.  Louis. 
Two  dangers  constantly  beset  the  voyager.  The  boat  was  at 
every  moment  likely  to  become  entangled  in  the  branches  of 
the  trees  that  skirted  the  river,  or  be  tired  into  by  the  Indiana 
who  lurked  in  the  woods.  The  cabin  was  therefore  low,  that 
I  it  might  safely  glide  under  the  limbs  of  tJbe  overhanging 
gycamores.  and  lined  with  blanketii  and  \vith  l>erl8  ic  guard  the 
inmates  from  Indian  bullets.*     From  St.  Louis  rude  boatfl  and 


*For  ft  dewripUon  of  ono  of  ibeae  bo&ta,  and  the  trooblo  the;  bad  wbeo 
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rafts  floated  down  the  river  to  Natchez  and  New  Orleans. 
But  of  the  many  that  went  down  the  river  searee  one  ever 
came  back,  for  the  cnrrent  was  so  rapid  timt  it  seemed  hope- 
less to  attempt  a  retnm.  The  boat«  were  therefore  hastily  put 
together  and  sold  at  New  Orleans  as  limil>er.  ^ 

Some  Bettlements  had  been  attempted  in  the  rejrion  no^^ 
portioned  ont  between  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  bnt 
the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  valley  lay  along  the  banka 
of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Licking?, 
In  all,  upward  of  twelve  thouBaud  Bonis  were  there,  moet  of 
them  having  come  across  the  Bine  Ridge  moimtains  from  the 
neighboring  States  of  Georgia  and  Carolina.  For  in  tlie  three 
States  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  were 
then  living  near  one  fifth  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
They  could,  therefore,  well  spare  the  reetless  colonists  who 
yearly  went  out  from  tliom  to  dwell  in  the  canebrakes  and 
wilds  of  Kentucky.  One  cause  of  this  emigration  was, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  extreme  difficulty  which  the  most  help- 
less and  dependent  class  of  society,  whose  province  it  was  to 
follow  the  plough,  to  tend  the  cattle,  and  to  toil  in  ihe  swamps, 
found  in  eking  out  even  a  miserable  existence.  Almost 
every  acre  of  land  close  to  the  sea-ports  was  portioned  out 
into  plantations  and  held  by  the  groat  landed  proprietors. 
The  labor  was  largely  slave  labor.  The  iinraense  yield 
the  rice-fields  and  the  i»digo-fieIds,  of  pitch  and  rosin,  ha 
brought  wealth,  and  \vith  wealth  had  come  in  all  the  blesainj 
and  all  the  evils  which  flourish  best  in  opulent  societies.' 
Nowhere  else  was  good  blood  and  noble  descent  hold  in  such^ 
high  eBteem.  Nowhere  else  was  social  rank  so  clearly  definejfl 
Toil  was  the  only  thing  from  which  the  rich  planter  abstained, 

passing  under  trees,  see  Antobtoprapb^  of  Major  Fonnoo,  HiBtorical  Hagudne, 
December,  1869,  pp.  32&,  326. 

All  tniTellere  donn  tli«  Ohio  comment  on  tbe  great  sue  of  the  treee.  Ganflral 
Parsons  measured  a  black-wntnut  npar  tbe  Mniiliuigum,  and  found  the  circumfer- 
ence, fire  feet  from  the  ground,  to  be  twenty-two  feet,  A  sycamore  near  the 
Mmc  Bpol  measured  fortr-fnur  fcfit  in  drcumfcrcnco,  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
Pee  a  pamphlet  br  Cutler,  called  An  Explanatiim  of  the  Map  which  delineates 
that  psrt  of  the  Federal  l^mU,  fli*.,  Salem,  nR?.  p-  1^^-  Thin  Ktatement  is 
copied  by  Mon<e  in  his  Geogrspby,  edition  1789,  p.  461.  Connecticut  Couraa^ 
Bcptember  1,  I?SS. 
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Horee-raeing  by  day  and  deer-Lonting  by  night,  duelling  and 
gambling,  made  up,  with  the  Bocial  festivities  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged,  his  sole  oecupatioii  and  pleasure.* 

The  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac  was  there- 
fore, to  a  New  Englauder  or  a  Pennsylvanian,  a  land  almost  as 
Btrange  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  tropics.  There  he  sat  in  the 
shade  of  trees  who&e  foliage  bore  no  reHemblauce  to  that  of  tbe 
elms  and  chestnuts  that  grow  along  the  streete  of  his  native  vil- 
lage. He  rode  for  days  through  an  endless  succession  of  tobaeco- 
iieldB,  The  rank  vegetation  of  the  Dismal  Swamp ;  the  rice- 
fields  covered  with  water;  the  sugar-cane  growing  higher 
than  he  could  reach;  the  great  forests  of  pine  yielding  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  pitch  and  tar;  the  indigo-plant,  the 
fruits,  the  very  birds,  filled  him  with  astonishment ;  nor  did 
the  people  seem  less  strange  to  him  than  the  cotmtry.  Ho 
admired,  indeed,  their  open  hospitality,  but  their  appreciation 
of  good  blood  excited  only  his  derision.  Their  pride,  their 
arrogance,  their  keen  sense  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  term 
personal  honor,  inspired  liim  witli  disgust.  He  oould  not  un- 
derstand why  men  of  sense  and  courage  should  bo  ever  ready 
to  seek  each  other's  live^  in  revenge  for  slights  and  insults 
so  trivial  that  they  would,  luuong  his  friends,  scarcely  have 
elicited  a  hearty  curee.  The  appearance  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  the  social  cufitonis  and  fcRtivitieH  of  the  people,  were 
unlike  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia. 
The  language  seemed  scarcely  to  be  English.  Nor  was  ho  in 
turn  less  an  oliject  of  wonder  to  his  hoet.  His  walk,  his 
dress,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  plied  his  new  friends 
wiUi  questions,  and  the  strange  language  in  which  he  con- 
veyed his  feelings  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  marked  him  out 
at  once  as  an  object  of  interest.  The  way  he  compacted  his 
vowel  soimds  and  clipped  his  woi^ds;  the  long  sound  which 
he  gave  to  a,  the  broad  sound  with  which  he  pronounced  0/ 


*  An  occoant  of  the  socUl  life  of  GeorglanB  and  Cnroliniaiu  before  the  rcro. 
laUon  tuftv  be  found  in  Kwugay'g  Ili^torjr  of  South  Carolina,  1809.  See,  kUo, 
the  Articricnn  Mufieiim  for  1780.  It  did  not  change  much  after  the  war.  In 
1791,  the  grand  jury  for  the  di8triet  of  C^mrIe«ton,  S.  C,  pre'tcntod  duelling  "aa  a 
plerance  of  a  rery  aerionii  and  alamiiug  naiure."  Gaxcttti  of  the  United  Slotea, 
July  S,  1781. 
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the  boldnefis  with  wliich  he  sabstituted  that  letter  for  u,  and  u 
for  o — excitod  many  a  jrood-naturcd  laugh  at  his  expense. 
Odd  phrasea,  delightful  m  vigor  and  made  up  of  words  long 
gone  oat  of  use  in  the  mother  country,  and  to  be  found  onljr 
in  the  pages  of  Dryden,  of  Chapman,  of  Ben  Jonson,  were 
constantly  in  Im  mouth. 

Strange  as  this  eection  of  the  country  seemed  to  men  from 
the  Eastern  States,  it  never  failed  to  impress  visitors  from  the 
continent  with  the  many  resemblances  it  bore  to  England. 
Especially  was  this  true  of  Virginia,  There  the  traveller 
journeying  through  the  tide-water  region  may  still  mc?et, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  and  the  James,  with 
the  cmmbling  mins  and  dilapidated  remains  of  what,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  were  the  spacious  mansions  of  the  rich 
planters.  Like  the  opulent  families  that  once  dwelt  in  them, 
by  far  the  larger  number  have  long  since  fallen  into  decay, 
while  the  few  that  still  withstand  the  ravages  of  time  bear 
but  feeble  testimony  to  the  ancient  grandeur  of  their  former 
ovmera.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  to  form  from  them  even 
now  some  conception  of  what  they  wero  a  century  ago.  The 
house  was  usually  of  wood,  one  story  and  a  half  or  two  stories 
high,  for  it  dated  back  to  a  time  when  the  country  did  not 
yet  furnish  permanent  building  materials,  except  at  vast  ex- 
pense, nor  provided  skilled  architects  to  make  use  of  them. 
But  the  spacious  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  prim  style,  with  the 
terracea,  the  arbors,  the  box-bordere,  and  the  geometrically 
shaped  parterres  so  fashionable  a  century  since ;  the  cupola ; 
the  broad  veranda,  supported  on  massive  columns ;  the  high 
chimney  of  sun-baked  bricks;  the  ample  dimensions  of  the 
Btmcture,  and  the  broad  entrance,  gave  to  it  an  aspect  of  state- 
liness  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  lack  of  architectural 
adornments,  and  tho  windows  full  of  diminutive  panes  of  ill- 
pressod  glass.  It  was,  however,  in  the  internal  arrangements 
that  the  good  taste  and  wealth  of  tbe  owner  were  most 
apparent.  The  spacious  rooms  were  decorated  with  carved 
oaken  wainaooting,  reacMng  above  the  mantel-piece  in  an 
unbroken  expanse  of  Howers,  and  grinning  faces  and  armorial 
devices  in  the  comers.  There  were  Chelsea  figures,  and 
Japanese  cabinets,   and   Kidderminster   carpets  ;   sideboardli 
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fnll  of  plate ;  and  huge  tiled  fireplaces,  whose  brass  andirons 
shone  like  gold ;  nor  were  the  stairways  and  landings  wanting 
in  grandeur. 

In  such  abodes  the  heads  of  the  great  families,  whose  es- 
tates stretched  far  inland  from  the  banks  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, lived  splendidly  and  hospitably.  Numerous  slaves  and 
white  servants  attended  them  in  every  capacity  that  use  or  os- 
tentation could  suggest.  On  their  tables  were  to  be  found 
the  luxuries  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  chief  among 
these  stood  Madeira  wine  and  rum.  That  tlie  men  of  that 
generation  drank  more  deeply  tlian  the  men  of  this,  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  Then,  and  for  many  years  after,  whenever  a 
public  character  was  to  be  entertained,  or  a  day  famous  in 
revolutionary  history  to  be  celebrated,  a  dinner  was  gotten 
up  and  toasts  drnnk.  The  niunber  of  regular  toasts  was  al- 
ways equal  to  the  number  of  States  in  the  Union.  But  when 
they  were  disposed  of,  "  volimteors "  were  in  order,  and  to 
these  there  was  no  fixed  limit  Sometimes  as  many  as  ten 
would  be  olfered  and  drunk  to.  Indeed,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  thirty  toasts  were  responded  to,  and  the  bumpers  by 
which  they  were  followed  were  strong  Jamaica  nun. 

In  the  monieuts  snatched  from  pleasures  such  as  these,  the 
rioh  Virginian  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  estate  and 
the  performjmce  of  his  public  duties.  He  followed  the 
judges  on  their  circuits;  he  voted  bills  and  addresses  in  the 
House  of  Deputies,  and,  if  he  were  a  military  man,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  muster  of  the  militia.  No  law  had  yet  been 
passed  by  Congress  for  the  formation  of  u  national  militia. 
Each  State  governed  its  own  troops  in  its  own  way.  Yet  it 
would  he  unjtist  to  suppose  that  the  military  was  not  an  effi- 
cient body  of  men.  Among  the  ofMcera  were  to  be  found 
men  with  records  of  which  any  soldier  might  well  be  proud. 
Not  a  few  of  the  captains  and  majors  who  stood  before  the 
ranks  were  veterans  of  a  former  war.  Some  had  shared  in  the 
victory  of  the  Great  Meadows ;  had  defended  to  the  last  Fort 
N^eceseity,  and,  when  no  longer  tenable,  marched  out  with  all 
the  honors  of  war ;  had  followed  Washington  and  Uraddock  to 
the  fatal  field  of  Monongahela,  and,  by  their  coolness  and  skill, 
covered  the  disorderly  retreat  of  the  more  disciplined  soldiere 
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of  England.  Otlters,  too  jouug  to  have  shared  in  snch  ex* 
ploiti^  had  hastened,  when  iudepcndonce  was  declared,  to  join 
the  amiy  commanded  by  the  illii6trio]ia  Virginian,  had  stood 
by  him  in  his  retreat  through  tlie  Jerseys,  marched  with  him 
through  the  ice  and  snow  of  that  glorious  December  morning 
when  he  charged  the  Hessian  camp  at  Trenton,  took  part  in 
the  fight  at  Princeton,  shared  in  the  defeats  at  Brandywine 
and  Genuantown,  and  beat  back  the  troops  of  Coniwallie 
when  they  sallied  from  the  works  at  Yorktown. 

The  son  of  a  great  landed  proprietor  usually  grew  up  to 
manhood  on  his  father^s  plantation,  rode  every  morning,  at- 
tended by  hifi  servant,  to  the  school  kept  in  the  neighboring 
parish  by  a  clergj'mau  of  the  English  Church,  parsed  thence 
to  William  and  ^(arj-'s  college,  Si>ent  a  winter  at  Richmond, 
and  came  back  to  the  old  hall  an  aspirant  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Deputies.  His  opinions  respecting  fonus  of  govern- 
ment and  forms  cf  creed  were  not  the  result  of  long  study  or 
of  deep  meditation,  but  were  inherited  with  his  estate,  which 
paeeed  from  father  to  eon  by  the  strictest  laws  of  entail 
"Whether  Catholicism  or  Protestantism  embraced  the  purer 
creed  or  tlie  more  divine  form  of  worship,  whether  nations 
were  wiser,  better  governed,  more  profl|)erous,  under  heredi- 
tary monarehs,  electoral  princes,  or  presidents,  were  matters 
on  which  it  would  have  puzzled  him  to  give  an  opinion ;  he 
was  devotedly  attached  to  the  ritual  and  polity  of  the  AngU- 
can  Church  because  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  so 
before  him,  and  because  ho  l>eUeved  them  to  be  a  necessary 
badge  of  what  he  considered  his  patricijm  descent ;  he  was 
a  non-imposter,  not  because  his  reading  had  taught  him  tliat 
imposts  were  bad  things,  but  because  the  men  on  whom  ho 
looked  down  with  contemj>t  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  The  few  deductions,  indeed,  which  he  derived 
from  reading  had  much  of  a  foreign  character,  for  his  books, 
like  the  lace  for  his  hat  and  the  frill  for  his  shirt,  his  silver 
shoe-buckles  and  his  sword,  came  from  over  the  sea. 

That  he  should  import  his  books  is  far  from  stnmge,  for, 
with  few  exceptions,  all  books  came  from  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
Fully  three  fourtlis  of  every  library  were  volumes  written  by 
English  men  of  letters,  and  pubUshed  by  English  printers, 
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No  American  writer  had  yet  appeared  wlioee  compositions 
poeseesed  more  than  an  ephemeral  iuterent,  or  were  deemed 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  tlioee  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson, 
of  Swift  and  Gibbon.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  few  i>roduc- 
tions  had  come  out  during  the  revolutionary  war,  which  had 
gained  much  notoriety  for  their  authors,  and  had  been  widely 
read.  It  ia  true  that  TrumbuirB  **  McFingal  "  went  through 
OR  many  editions  when  tlie  population  of  the  countiy  was 
three  millions,  as  did  "  Evangeline  "  when  the  numbers  of 
the  people  had  swollen  to  thirty  millions.  But  the  cause  of 
the  popularity  of  "  McFingal "  and  the  cause  of  the  popu- 
larity of  "  Evangeline"  are  very  diilerent  indeed.  So  long  as 
the  war  laiited,  phrases,  expressions,  whole  pages  of  **  McFin- 
gal," were  on  every  tongue ;  but  of  the  tliousands  who 
laughed  over  the  first  canto  in  1775,  not  one  in  ten  read 
the  third  canto  in  17S0,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  read 
the  poem  in  17S4.  Paine-s  "Crisis,"  it  is  true,  had  en- 
joyed an  equal  share  of  popnlirity,  and  was  still  reprinted 
and  read.  It  is  true,  also,  tliat  Paine's  little  pamphlet,  "Com- 
mon Sense,"  bad  gained  for  him  national  reputation  and 
national  gratitude ;  but  the  circumstances  which  called  it 
fortlx  had  passed  away,  and  men  were  already  beginning  to 
foi^et  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  tlie  cause  of 
liberty.*  Ramsay  had  not  commenced  his  history ;  Gordon's 
was  soon  to  come  out.  One  author  had  indeed  apj>eared,  an 
author  whose  name  has  since  become  familiar  to  three  genera- 


*  TowAnl  the  middle  nf  the  vear  178^,  a  bill  w&s  brought  Id  hj  some  mciQben 
of  the  Virgiaia  house  of  deputies  to  reward  the  pRtrlotUm  and  public  sen-icca  of 
the  now  fmiions  author  of  "  Common  Sense  "  hjr  a  grant  of  land  knovm  as  the 
Eecrctery's  land,  on  the  eastern  sbore,  equal  to  four  Utousand  pounds  sterUog. 
The  bill  waa  known  to  hare  the  approval  of  Watihinfrton,  and  was  wamilv  ttui>- 
ported  bj  3Iaillfion  :  yet  it  naii,  on  (he  third  rpadinfj;,  thrown  out.  Hia  fri(*nda 
Again  rallied,  and  proposed  that  the  tract  should  be  sold,  and  two  thaiuaiid 
pounds  of  the  money  applicil  to  the  purchase  of  on  Mtnte  for  Mr.  Paine.  Kren 
to  this  luan^  at  the  deputies  would  not  listen,  and,  after  ■  «harp  6ght,  the  t^U 
wu  again  rejected  bj  a  itingle  vole.  Bee  the  U'tter  uf  Wu^hiu^on  to  Madison, 
June  12,  1784,  and  that  of  Madison,  in  reply,  July  2,  1784.  Tlic  bill  bad  pasAed 
two  reiullngs,  when  Arthur  Lee  niAtle  £>uinc  statement  which  pnxJuccd  a  sudden 
cfaan}^  in  many  vot«a.  In  New  Yurk  he  fared  much  better.  Tlie  U-gislature,  on 
the  19ch  of  Api-il,  presented  bim  with  a  fanu  iu  We&Uibestcr.  Packet,  Hay  2i^ 
17M. 
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tionB  of  school-l>oy6,  anU  wliose  works  Lave,  in  oiir  time,  greatly 
changed  our  written  language.  Noah  Webster,  then  a  youth 
of  four-and-twenty,  liad  lately  put  forth  his  "  Amorioan  Insti- 
tute/' the  first  of  a  splendid  series  of  spelling-books,  and  the 
forerunner  of  his  dictionary,  and  had  seen  it  introduced  into 
many  New  England  schools,  and  rapidly  displacing  the  ancient 
Dilworth.  But,  with  the«e  few  exceptiouH,  and  perhaps  afl' 
many  more  in  the  domain  of  theology,  no  work  had  been  pro- 
duee<i  which  was,  eeveuty-live  years  later,  read  by  any  but  the 
curious.* 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  portion  of  our  literary  annals  which 
presents  a  spectacle  of  so  mnch  dreariness  as  the  one  hnndred 
and  flixty  years  which  followed  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
In  all  that  time  scarcely  any  work  of  the  imagination  wa5  pro>] 
duced  which  posterity  has  not  \rillingly  let  die.  It  would  be 
a  hard  task  to  the  most  assiduous  compiler  to  glean  from  the 
literature  of  that  period  material  enough  to  make  what  would 
now  be  thought  a  readable  book.  A  few  poems  of  the  "  Tenth 
Muse,"  an  odd  chapter  from  the  '*  Magnalia  Cliristi,"  a  page 
or  two  from  the  esaay  on  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  some] 
lyrics  of  n()j)kiii8on,  a  satire  by  Tnimbull,  a  pamphlet  by 
Paine,  would  almost  complete  the  book,  and,  when  completed, 
it  would  not  be  a  very  large  volume,  nor  one  of  a  very  high 
order  of  merit.  It  would  not  be  worth  fifty  lines  of  "  Evang 
line,"  nor  the  half  of  "  Thanatopsis.*'  The  men  whose  writ 
inga  now  form  our  national  literature,  the  men  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  revere  as  intellectual  patriarchs,  all  whose  works  have 
become  classics,  belong,  without  excej)tion,  to  tlio  generation 
-which  followed  the  revolution.  Irving  was  not  a  year  old 
when  peace  was  declared.  Cooper  waii  twrn  in  the  same  year 
that  Washington  went  into  office.  lialleck,  one  year  later. 
Prescott,  in  the  year  Washington  came  out  of  office.  Tlie 
Constitutiou  was  five  years  old  when  Bryant  was  bom.  The 
first  year  of  the  present  century  witnessed  the  birth  of  Ban- 
croft, and,  before  another  decade  had  come  and  gone,  Emerson 


*In  the  list  of  tvxt-books  tliat  came  out  in  1784,  Hone's  American  Ge 
Tflphy  tnuft  not  he.  oraitlfd.  It  wui  full  of  errors,  and  rvwirwl  a  dcorching 
criticiiim  In  a  pamphlet  ctllod  Remarks  on  the  Amcricin  UuiTeraal  Geography, 
by  J.  f^  17»3. 
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was  bom,  and  Willia,  and  Longfellow,  and  "WTiittier,  and 
Holmes,  and  Hawthorne,  and  Poe.  Before  the  year  1825  was 
reached,  **  Thanatopsis  "  was  published,  Motley  was  bom,  the 
•*  Spy,"  the  '*  Pioneer,"  aaid  the  "  Pilot "  were  wntteu,  and 
Drake,  after  a  short  and  eplendid  career,  carried  with  honor 
to  the  grave.  Scarcely  a  twelvemonth  went  by  unmarked  by 
the  birth  of  a  man  long  since  renowned  in  the  domain  of  let- 
ters—1783,  1789,  1790,  1791,  1794,  1795,  1790,1800,1803, 
1806,  1S07,  1808,  1809,  1811,  1814,  such  is  the  abuoet  un- 
broken  BucceBsion. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  strange  that,  after  bo  many 
yeare  of  intellectual  weakness,  of  feeble  tottering,  and  of  blind 
gropings,  there  should  suddenly  have  appeared  so  great  a 
crowd  of  poets  and  novelists,  hlgtorians  and  essayists,  follow- 
ing  hard  upon  tiie  war  for  independence.  But  the  fact  is 
merely  anotlier  illustration  of  a  great  truth  ^vith  which  the 
history  of  every  people  is  replete  with  examples,  the  truth 
that  periods  of  national  commotion,  disorder,  and  contention 
are  invariably  followed  by  periods  of  intellectuid  activity. 
Whatever  can  turn  the  minds  of  men  from  the  chauuels  in 
which  they  have  long  been  running,  and  stir  them  to  their  in- 
most depths,  has  never  yet  failed  to  produce  most  salutary 
and  lasting  resnltfi. 

The  age  of  Pericles,  of  Au^stus,  of  Leo  and  Elizabeth,  of 
Louis  Qnatorze,  and  the  B|>lendor8  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand, 
are  but  so  many  instances  in  point.  The  same  is  true  of  our 
own  land.  For  the  llrst  time  since  white  men  began  to  in- 
habit America,  the  colonists  were  united  in  a  common  league 
against  a  common  foe.  For  seven  years  the  strife  continued. 
When  it  ended,  yet  another  seven  years  followed,  during  which 
the  fury  of  war  gave  way  to  the  rage  of  faction.  There  was 
never  a  moment  of  rest,  No  sooner  was  one  storm  over  than 
another  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Yet  here  agaui  years  of 
national  commotion  were  followed  by  years  of  great  mental 
activity  the  like  of  which  our  coimtry  had  never  witnessed 
before.  Yet  again  were  the  evils  of  war  succeeded  by  the 
fruits  of  genius. 

Our  ancestors  were,  therefore,  in  1784,  shut  out  from  the 
only  native  authors  whoso  writings  are  by  this  generation 
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tliouglit  worthy  to  be  read.  They  posaeseed  no  poetB  "better 
than  Philip  Freueau  and  Tiintithy  Pwight  No  novelist,  no 
dramatist,  no  really  great  hietoriaTi,  had  yet  arisen.  Among 
the  living  statesmen  none  had  as  yet  produced  anything  more 
enduring  than  a  jyolitical  puniphlot  or  a  Bquib.  Hamilton  and 
Madison  and  Jay  hud  not  begun  that  noble  series  of  essay's 
which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  ICnglish  language  save  in  the 
"  Letters  of  Junitis."  A  knowledge  of  German,  of  Italian,  and 
of  Spauifth  was  not  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a  gentleman.  Men  of  parts  and  refinement  listened  in 
astonishment  to  the  uncouth  gutturals  in  which  the  officers  of 
the  Ilessinn  troops  eommandefl  tlieir  men  to  **  carry  arms " 
and  to  "  right  wheel,"  All,  therefore,  who  did  not  understand 
French,  and  they  made  up  tlie  majority  of  readers,  were  of 
necessity  compelled  to  peruse  the  works  of  KngUsh  authors,  or 
read  nothing,  or  what  was  worse  than  nothing.  They  filled 
their  library-shelves,  as  a  consequence,  with  vohmaes  which  are 
at  this  day  much  more  admired  tlian  studied.  Tlie  incom- 
parable letters  of  Pliilip  Francis  to  Woodfall  were  imitated  by 
numberless  pamphleteers,  who,  over  the  signature  of  Caseins 
or  Brutus,  reviled  the  Cincinnati,  or  set  forth  most  urgent 
reasons  why  no  Tory  refugee  should  ever  again  be  allowed  to 
find  a  footing  on  American  soil.  Damsels  envious  of  dJstino- 
tion  as  correspondents  made  tliemselves  familiar  witli  tlie  jkiI- 
ished  diction  and  pure  English  of  the  "  Spectators "  and  the 
*'  Tatlere."  Nor  were  they  ignorant  of  many  books  which  no 
woman  would  now,  without  a  blush,  own  to  having  read.  The 
adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle  and  Roderic  Random  were 
as  well  known  to  the  women  of  that  generation  as  were 
those  of  Leatherstocking  to  the  women  of  the  succeeding. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  tliat  they 
read  no  novels  of  a  less  objectionable  character  than  '*Tom 
Jones"  and  "Triiitram  Shandy."*     The  lighter  literature  of 

•  The  faTorite  norels  of  the  jounf;  women  of  ihit  age  were  Victoria,  Lady  Jo- 
li*  HandL'vill*;^,  and  Malvern  Pnle.  A  critic  vrho  confetwed  lo  being  a  great  dqtpI- 
roadcr  hm  uiid  of  L&dr  JuIia  Mandcvillc:  "The  utile  lit  beautiful,  but  the  tale  U 
horrid."  Hnlrem  Dale  wa^,  she  thought,  "soroelhlng  Like  Evplina,  tliwigh  not 
ao  pppilr."  Journal  of  a  Voung  I,aiiy  of  Virginia,  pp.  13,  17,  26.  Edited  by  K. 
V.  Mason.  The  Sylph  aim  Dtoix)  high.  Many  oth^rfl  are  adrertifted  in  the  Feno- 
■ylvaiiia  Packet,  Jauuary  2S,  U8&. 
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England  Had  long  l)eeu  growing  purer  and  purer.  The  re- 
proach which  from  the  tiiue  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  had  lain 
on  the  novel  was  rapidly  passing  away.  Even  among  grave 
and  reflec^ting  people  tlie  feeling  against  all  works  of  fiction 
was  far  less  strong  that  it  had  been  when,  a  few  years  before, 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute  pronounced  the  circulating  library  to 
be  an  evei^^'een-tree  of  diabolical  knowledge.  "  Evelina"  and 
"Camilla"  hud  api>eared,  liad  been  read  with  admiration,  and 
Lad  sho^^^l  that  a  popular  novel  might  bo  written  without 
an  araonr  or  a  debaueli.  From  letters  and  journals  still 
extant,  it  fihould  seem  that,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  few 
novels  named,  the  staple  reading  was  of  a  serious  character. 
After  years  of  patient  toil,  (iibbon  had  lately  put  forth  the 
third  volume  of  hie  majestic  work ;  Robertson  had  published 
the  first  readable  history  of  America. 

The  cost  of  such  books  was  then  mneh  in  excess  of  what 
it  now  is,  yet  the  price,  though  high,  was  very  considerably 
less  than  they  could  have  been  published  for  at  home.*  Paper 
was  both  scarce  and  expensive.  Some  few  mills  had  recently 
been  put  up  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  machinery  wa*  rude, 
the  workmen  unskilled,  the  number  of  reams  turned  out  each 
month  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  quality 
of  the  paper  not  much  better  than  that  at  present  used  for 
printing  hand-bills  and  posters.  Bristol-board  seems  not  to 
have  been  made  in  the  country,  and  so  little  of  it  was  brought 
in  from  abroad  that  the  lack  of  it  was  severely  felt*  A  hun- 
dred uses  to  which  it  is  now  put  were  unknown-  No  trades- 
man notified  hiH  pati-ons,  by  a  generous  distribution  of  neatly 
printed  and  ornamented  cards,  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  stock  of 
tanuniea  and  everlastings ;  the  fine  gentleman  gave  his  name, 


•  In  the  adrcrtirtcment  of  lUnMmy*?  FIif«torT  of  the  Rovotutloii  in  Ponth  Corcv 
Una.  edition  of  17Sd,  it  U  Ktated :  "The  Kuthor  has  taken  on  liimfielf  the  mk 
uad  cxpcDM  of  the  vhnle  edition,  amounting  to  more  tlian  four  thouoaml  nine 
hundred  dolliir«."  An  nbridpnent  of  the  LWvb  of  the  Poets,  in  twenty-fiye  nuro- 
bem,  pBprr  oorcru,  nold  for  ihiriy-scTen  Bhilllnpi  and  sixpence,  a  sum  that  would 
mrt  now  bo  equalk'd  by  fif1i*n  dollara;  (Haypolc's  Hifitory  of  Ireland  brotight 
half  a  guinea.  PennFvWania  Paclcel.  January  8,  178-1.  Moore'fl  TraTols  iold  at 
«  dollar  for  ench  of  the  four  Tohimcs.  Packet,  March  27,  1784.  It  may  be  ob- 
serred  that  the  sain  of  Ram^ay'K  Tlir^tory  was  prohlbltcil  in  England.  See  a  poem 
00  the  eubjrat  in  the  American  Museum  for  February,  1787. 
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not  Lifi  card,  to  the  eervant  who  courteeied  before  him  at  the 
open  door;  the  fine  lady  sent  out  no  richly  engraved  invita- 
tions to  her  routfl  and  her  feaate ;  for  such  a  purpose  playing- 
cards  were  made  to  do  duty,  for  of  these,  as  the  taste  for 
whist,  for  ombre,  and  quadrille  was  universal,  there  was  no 
stint.  The  custom,  indeed,  lingered  till  the  present  century 
had  come  in,  and  the  descendants  of  many  of  the  fashion- 
able families  of  those  days  preserve,  among  the  stately  love- 
letters  of  their  grandmothers,  (jueens  of  hearts  and  aces  of 
spades  on  the  back  of  which  are  printed  invitations  to  danc- 
ing aBsemblies  and  to  balls. 

Low  as  was  the  state  of  letters,  that  of  the  fine  arts  was 
lower  still ;  they  were  wholly  neglected.  There  did  not  then 
exist  in  tlie  country  a  single  piece  of  arcliitecturo  which,  when 
tried  even  by  the  standard  of  that  day,  can  be  called  respect- 
able. Not  a  church,  not  a  puhlic  building,  not  a  hall  haw  been 
preserved  to  us  that  is  not  a  deformity ;  here  and  there,  in  the 
great  towns,  some  merchant  prince  had  pnt  np  a  costly  pile, 
which  was  Mieved  by  his  townsmen  to  rival  in  magnificence 
the  palace-like  homes  of  the  English  aristocracy.  Such  an 
one  was  the  "Walton  house,  at  New  York,  whose  spacious  rooms 
were  long  since  turned  into  emigranta'  lodgings  and  stores. 
The  home  of  Robert  Morris,  at  Philadelphia,  was  another.  It 
was  by  far  the  most  magnificent  in  the  city ;  had  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  a  distinguiehed  foreigner  accustomed  to  the 
splendors  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  led  him  to  ctmiment  on 
the  huge  doors  of  solid  mahogany,  on  tlie  hinges  of  glittering 
brass,  and  on  the  rich  display  of  porcelain.  But  these  were 
the  exception.  The  liouses  which  made  up  the  towns  and 
cities  were  of  the  low-brow,  hij>-roofed  order,  strung  along  the 
streets  in  disorderly  array ;  some  had  their  gable-ends  toward 
the  road,  others  stood  back  in  small  gardens  full  of  sun* 
flowers  and  hoUyhockK.  If  of  brick,  they  were  commonly 
smeared  ^vith  stucco  and  defaced  with  pilasters ;  had  great 
wastes  of  wall  between  the  stories,  and  windows  wliich  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  a  checker-board.  Their  beauty 
consisted  8t)lely  in  spiu'ious  rooms,  in  costly  furniture  and 
rich  hangings ;  but  among  the  hangings  a  landscape,  a  battle- 
piece,  or  an  interior,  indeed,  an  oil-painting  of  any  land  other 
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iLan  a  portrait  by  Smybert  or  a  head  by  Copley,  was  never 
to  be  seen.  A  vague  rumor  of  a  gallery  of  pictures  that 
once  existed  in  Now  Jersey  haa  come  down  to  us.  Wc 
are  told  how  one  Watson,  a  Scotcliman,  settled  at  Perth 
Amboy ;  how  he  loaned  money,  how  he  painted  portraits, 
how  he  kept  in  a  bam,  which  he  diguilied  by  tlie  name  of 
a  gallery^  a  few  pictures  done  in  oil ;  how,  at  his  death, 
they  parsed  to  his  nephew,  how  the  nephew  took  sides  with 
the  Tories,  how  lie  Hed  for  his  life,  and  how  the  militia  so 
effectually  scattered  tliese  works  of  art  that  not  a  trace  of  one 
of  them  can  now  be  found.  But  with  that  exception,  no 
extensive  collection  was  made  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
In  truth,  at  the  cioee  of  the  revolution  the  country  oould 
boost  neitlier  of  artifite  nor  of  paintings.*  Of  the  men  who, 
in  after  years,  reached  a  questionable  distinction  aa  paintera, 
some  were  busy  with  their  tops  and  marbles,  some  were  in 
long  clothes,  and  some  had  not  been  bom.  Peale  was  at  that 
time  six  years  old,  AMston  was  five,  Sully  was  one.  Of  the 
three  Americans  who  had  alretidy  reached  distinction  in  *he 
line  arts,  not  one  was  in  tlie  conntry.  West  was  in  Er^land 
daubing  canvas  with  representations  of  Cupid,  of  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse,  and  with  scenes  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
Shakespeare,  of  llomer,  and  tlie  Apostles.  Gilbert  Stuart, 
who  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  dingy  garret  of  a  Rhode 
Island  snuff-mill,  wont  abroad  two  years  before  tlie  fight  at 
Lexington,  and  did  not  return  till  Washington  had  been  four 
years  president.  Copley,  too,  departed  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  leaving  behind  him  many  excellent  portraits  of  the 
beaudes  and  fine  gentlemen  of  colonial  days.    The  place  of 

*bi  a  paper,  entitled  Thoughts  od  Amoricau  Gi^'nius,  publUhed  in  Cbc  Ameri- 
can  Miueum,  for  MArch,  1T87,  somo  luunes  and  woi-kri  a.*p  citi^d  ta  *' explwle 
tbe  EuroiH«o  creed  that  we  an  infantioi?  in  uur  au]tii>titi()tis  and  mviigi!  in 
our  mauitra,  bcoauie  we  aro  inhaliitants  of  a  nf<w  world,  lately  occupied  by  a  race 
of  fiara;^."  Among  ftnitttii,  the  men  of  geniufl  are  Went,  Copley,  and  John 
Truiitliull ;  Mr.  Taylor,  of  PhiladflphLi,  in  landscape;  Mr.  Stunrt,  of  Rbodv  I«lRnd, 
atwl  Ur.  Druivn,  of  Dotftoi^  lu  portrait-paiDtiiig.  The  beat  proiw  writer  is  Dr. 
Ramaay,  of  South  (.'arolina.  Tbn  finojit  jwet  i.-»  Barlow,  whose  Vision  of  rohiro- 
buH  M  Hi  far  bulow  Uie  eploi  of  Bl»{-lchui-n  an  the  epicfl  of  Itlnrkbiim  are  honeatfa 
the  epie«i  of  H'>m«r.  Some  idi.^  of  the  Hy\e  of  paintin;:  popular  at  that  day  ti>i| 
be  bad  by  reading  lUe  Hat  of  paintlniT!)  thnt  were  drawn  as  prizca  in  Mrs.  Pioe'a 
lottery  at  Philadelphia,  in  1769,  Pennflylranla  Gaxette,  NoTcrobor  SS,  11B9. 
VOL.  I. — 7 
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these  men  was  filled  by  forei^ere.  Smrbert  had  long  beeu 
busy  in  Boston.  Pine,  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his  fine 
portrait  of  Washington,  had  jtiat  eorae  over.  He  brought 
with  him  the  firet  planter  cast  of  the  "  Venus  de  Medici"  ever 
seen  in  the  United  States.  But  the  women  of  Philadelphia 
were  prudes ;  the  statue  was  a  nude  one,  and  the  cry  of 
shame  that  went  up  was  so  strong  that  Pine  was  forced  to 
show  it  to  hia  friends  in  private.  Nor  did  this  miwholeswjnie 
morality  soon  disappear.  Twenty-two  years  later,  when  a 
new  generation  hafl  gi'own  up,  the  exhibition  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Fine  Arts  wa^  held  iu  the  Rotunda.  Among 
the  pictures  then  shown  were  fifty  casts  of  famous  statues  In 
the  Louvre  ;  but  many  of  these  were  naked,  were  pronounced 
indecent,  and  the  managers  compelled  to  set  apart  one  day  in 
each  week  for  womcn^  and,  on  such  days,  to  keep  the  naked 
figures  carefully  covered  up.  Nay,  more ;  in  our  o\vn  time, 
when  the  **  Greek  Slave,"  one  of  the  few  works  of  art  of  which 
our  country  has  reason  to  be  proud,  was  shown  at  Cincinnati, 
the  world  was  edified  by  the  sight  of  a  delegation  of  diatin- 
guished  clergymen  sent  to  view  it,  that  Chiigtian  people  might 
know  if  they  could  M-ith  safety  behold  it.  Trumbull,  him- 
self an  artist,  spoke  the  tnith  when  he  assured  a  young  friend 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  learn  to  make  shoes  or 
to  dig  potatoes  tlian  to  j)aint  ]>icture8  in  Americji.  Thirty- 
bLt  years  later,  a  famous  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Renew 
tauntingly  asked,  and  his  taunts  wore  none  the  less  galling 
because  they  were  true :  Who,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  reads  an  American  book,  or  goes  to  an  American  play, 
or  looks  at  an  American  painting  or  statue  ?  What  does 
the  world  owe  to  American  physicians  or  8urgei>ns  ?  AVliat 
new  substances  have  their  chemists  discovered  i  What  new 
oonstellations  have  their  astronomers  discerned  ?  Who  drinks 
out  of  American  glasses  ?  Who  eats  from  American  platea  t 
Who  wears  an  American  coat,  or  lies  down  to  sleep  in  an 
American  blanket  f*    The  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 

*  Edinbargh  Reriew.  1830. 

The  feeliDgs  arouawl  by  tlila  performance  were  quite  aa  bitt«r  ma  an;  Mr. 
Dickons  awakeaod  by  thv  American  N«tiM,  oDii  evcrywliere  editora  aud  wrltert 
haiilcned  to  hurt  foul  Bcora  aX  the  Review.     Nor  did  the  rebcntmeat  wua  dit 
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tnry  jjassed  away  before  a  single  painting  or  a  single  piece  of 
sUtuarj'  was  produced  which  will,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from  now,  be  examined  by  our  descendants  with  pride. 

There  was,  however,  one  art,  an  art  wliich  is  half  a  fine 
art,  not  wholly  neglected.  It  is  truo  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
oomnmnity  the  theatre  was  still  proscril^d.  In  Massachusetts 
it  was  held  in  abhorrence,  and  the  sharp  laws  of  earlier  tiiuea 
were  in  17S4  re-enacted.  In  New  York  and  Philadelpliia  the 
stage  was  frowned  upon,  and  plays  and  players  pronounced 
immoral.  But  there  remained  many  towns  of  lesser  note 
where  the  actors  were  made  welcome  and  riclu  Such  an 
one  was  Baltimore,  for  the  city,  small  ag  it  then  was,  had 
already  achieved  a  high  reputation  for  jollity.*  Mai-ket 
Btreet  was  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  ran  out  from  the 
crowd  of  shops  and  taverns,  far  into  the  green  fields  and 
orchards  of  what  was  then  tlie  country,  but  is  now  covered 
with  blocks  of  houses.  The  street  was  lined  on  either  side  by 
an  endlesti  succession  of  low,  rambling  houses,  and  was  the 
particular  pride  of  the  citizens.  They  boasted  that  neither 
Philadelphia  nor  New  York  could  ahow  a  street  so  long, 
so  beautiful,  and  so  g-dy.  Nor  was  their  pride  altogether 
unfounded.  The  houses,  brightly  colored,  some  blue,  some 
white  and  blue,  others  yellow,  lighted  up  the  deep  shade  of 
the  locust-treea,  while  here  and  there  loomed  up  the  brick  man- 
aions  of  the  rich  merchants,  with  quaint  entrances  and  great 
patches  of  wall  between  the  windows.  Along  this  highway,  too, 
in  the  cool  of  the  summer  evening,  sauntered  a  great  throng 
of  yonng  men  and  damsels  dressed  in  their  best  clothes, 
flirting,  jesting,  and  enjoying  the  air.  The  Bj)ectaclc,  unim- 
posing  as  it  would  seem  to  a  generation  accustomed  to  much 
finer  ones,  was  still  attractive  to  strangers,  and  led  not  a  few 
of  them  to  put  down  in  their  jounials  comments  on  the 
beauty  of  the  women,  on  the  gallantry  of  the  men,  and  the 
rich  display  of  brocades,  of  toSetas,  and  of  hoops. 

ottt,  Tftr,  rnnny  years  Iftter,  there  Appeared  in  Ute  Nortii  Anioric«n  RcTtew  a  vigorous 
replj,  cntitlcil,  Wlio  reade  an  Americ&D  Book?     North  AiDci-iuan  Review^  No.  It. 
•Sec  a  lecture  on  naliimore  Long  A(»o,  by  J,  P,  Kennedy;  also,  Scharfs 
Chronicle*  of   Bnltlnioro  fur  a  good  account  of  Unlilmore   at  ttie  revolution^ 
Mr.  K«in6d]r's  lecture  Li  quotod  by  Sctiarf^  p.  231. 
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The  favorite  amuseraenta  of  the  Baltiiuoreans  were  balls, 
routs,  and  dancing  asfiembliee.  But  in  the  intervals  between 
assembly  nights  the  theatre  was  the  place  of  reboil.  The 
theatres  to  which  the  town  then  went  to  weep  and  applaud 
were  wanting  in  the  luxury,  tlie  richneRs  and  display  of  the 
rooms  wherein  we  are  accustomed  to  witness  the  impersona- 
tions of  Salrini  and  of  Bootlu  In  the  best  of  them  the 
stage  was  narrow  and  contracted,  the  scenery  wretched  daubs, 
which  produced  little  illusion  in  the  dim  light  of  a  multi- 
tude of  oU-lamps  and  candles.  That  portion  of  the  house 
at  present  believed  to  contain  the  best  seats  was  then  known 
as  the  pit,  was  looked  upon  as  the  least  desirable,  and  nightly 
filled  with  a  rabble  more  noisy  and  obstreperous  tlian  is 
now  to  be  found  in  the  top  gallery  on  the  night  of  a  bene- 
fit In  the  boxes  and  stalls  above  the  pit  were  the  seats  of 
the  better  class  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  town.  The  gal- 
leiy  was  taken  up  by  the  lower  clasaes.  As  the  fashion 
of  reserving  scats  had  not  yet  come  in,  it  was  customary 
to  send  servants  to  occupy  places  as  soon  as  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  hold  tliem  till  their  masters  and  mis- 
treesee  arrived.  It  was,  however,  announce  among  the 
notices  at  the  foot  of  the  play-bills  that  the  curtain  would 
rise  promptly  at  a  quarter  after  six  oViock,  and  that  all  ser- 
vants were  then  expected  to  leave.  Other  notices  informed 
the  audience  that  they  were  not  to  call  upon  the  musieiajis  to 
play  their  favorite  airs,  that  if  tliey  did  not  bring  exact  change 
they  could  purchase  no  tickets,  and  that  the  managers  would 
be  greatly  obliged,  and  the  public  much  diverted,  by  the  loan 
of  any  plays  fit  to  be  brought  on  the  stage.*  Among  the 
plays  considered  as  fit  to  be  performed  were  one  or  two  of 
Sheridan's,  as  many  more  of  Shakespeare's,  and  some  of 
0*Keefe'8.     But  the  taste  of  the  pubUc  was  not  critical,  and 

*0n  some  of  the  play-bills  of  1784,  and  r&rlior,  arc  notkcK  u  followB:  **Adj 
Gentlemen  poswsscd  of  pood  Farce?,  »nd  will  lend  or  di^^jMse  of  tbcro  lo  the 
Munngcre,  rill  gri-utly  oblige  ihem."  "Sump  Tunes  having  been  called  for  by 
Persons  tn  the  Crnller;  trliich  have  giroo  Offeuoe  to  othem,  the  Mana^^rs  hare 
resolved  that  no  Musk*  will  be  played  bul  Mch  as  they  shall  order  the  Day  before 
the  Representation."  "Children  iu  t^pn  will  not  be  adiiii«ie<l.'*  Scharr* 
Chronicles  of  Baltitoore.  See,  alau,  the  play-bilU  printed  id  the  Philadelphia 
pftperaof  1790-1796. 
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none  called  forth  such  rounds  of  applause  as  "  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage" and  "Miss  in  her  Teens."  The  price  of  admifisiou  to 
the  boxes  was  commouly  one  dollar,  to  the  pit  five  shillings, 
to  the  gallery  ninepenfe.  This  sum  placed  the  luxury  of  a 
night  at  the  theatre  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  classes. 
Every  night  the  playhouse  was  open,  which  rarely  was  more 
than  thrice  in  a  week,  tlie  gallery  was  crowded  with  appren- 
tices, with  shopkeepers,  and  with  tradeeraen.  But  on  no 
occasion  was  the  press  so  grc^it,  and  the  audience  so  jolly»  as  on 
an  evening  when  it  was  expected  that  Harlequin  would  bound 
through  hogsheads  of  fire  and  chests  of  drawers.  Then  the 
mob  was  wild  with  delight.  They  would  call  upon  the  fid- 
dlers to  play  their  favorite  tunes,  not  always  the  most  select, 
would  eing  snatches  of  lewd  songs,  would  make  coarse  jokes, 
would  shout  to  the  people  in  the  boxes,  jeer  one  actor  and 
applaud  another,  and,  when  Columbine  was  hard  pressed,  call 
upon  Harlecpun  to  come  to  her  relief. 

From  such  spectacles  as  these,  however,  a  large  part  of 
the  community  kept  altM>f.  Somo  pronounced  them  to  be 
immoral,  others  denounced  them  as  a  piece  of  foolish  and 
wicked  extravagance.  The  conntry,  they  declared,  was  surely 
going  to  be  mined  by  the  taste  for  expensive  luxuries  that 
waa  coming  in.  The  times  were  full  of  signs.  Coaches 
were  becoming  more  and  more  common  in  the  great  towns. 
Shops  were  springing  up  filled  with  all  manner  of  finery 
brought  from  beyond  the  sea.  Damsels  whose  mothers 
had  been  content  to  wear  homespun  were  quite  unhappy  un- 
less they  were  tricked  out  in  brocades,  in  taffetas,  in  Rohan 
hatfi.  Young  men  now  thought  it  becoming  to  scoff  at  sacred 
things,  and  frequented  the  playhouse  much  more  than  they 
did  the  chnrch.  A  stop  should  be  put  to  this,  and  as  tlie 
theatre  was  the  newest  evil,  it  was  quite  fitting  to  begin  the 
attack  there.  Some  earnest  moralists  accordingly  took  up 
the  matter.  TTie  discussion  grew  wanner  and  warmer,  till 
in  a  little  wliile  tlie  community  was  divided  between  the 
defenders  and  the  detractors  of  the  stage.  All  kinds  of 
grounds  were  taken,  and  all  manner  of  arguments  advanced. 
Indeed,  the  whole  range  of  history,  ancient  and  modem,  was 
ransacked  for  instances  to  prove  that  plays  and  shows  had 
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been  made  use  of  hy  tyrants  as  engines  to  destroy  liberty; 
that  they  bad  been  employed  by  virtuous  rulers  to  promote 
liberty ;  that  they  were  purely  raonarclucal  iustitutioua ;  that 
they  were  eminently  republican  institutions;  tliat  they  fos- 
tered vice ;  that  they  tauf^ht  morality. 

The  dispute  began  at  Pliiladelphia,  and  for  several  months 
the  good  points  and  the  ba<l  points  of  the  theatre  were  sharply 
debated  by  several  individiialH  under  the  namet?  of  Janns, 
Tbespis,  and  Pbilo-Tliespis,*  Nothing  came  of  the  dispute, 
however,  till  in  the  following  year  it  broke  out  in  New  York. 
Some  champion  of  the  good  cause  published,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  1T85,  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York.  A  new  species  of  luxury  and  dissipation  had,  be  said, 
lately  come  among  them,  and  was  making  ground  bo  rapidly 
as  to  give  much  cause  for  alarm.  It  was  really  trae  then  that 
the  measure  of  folly,  of  extravagance,  and  of  pride  was  not 
yet  fidl ;  and  to  fill  it  to  overflowing  the  theatre  must  needs  be 
set  up  in  their  midst.  It  was  well,  in  such  matters,  to  listen 
with  attention  to  the  warning  voice  of  great  moralists  who 
knew  whereof  they  6poke-  Montesquieu  had  truly  said  that 
morality  was  the  principle  of  ropultlican  government,  and  on 
tliis  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  prove  that  the  playhouses 
were,  in  a  political  view,  a  pest.  Tliey  would,  beyond  anything 
else,  undermine  tlie  glorious  fabric  the  sons  of  America  had 
been  rearing,  and  prci)are  the  way  for  anarchy  and  monarchy. 
But  the  political  was  not  the  only  view.  Looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  financial  point,  dramas  were  equally  ruinous 
to  the  good  of  the  community.  There  was  a  time  for  every- 
thing, and  this  was  no  time  for  gayety,  for  jollity,  and  for 
plays.  Think  for  a  moment  on  the  situation.  They  were 
just  emerging  from  the  horrors  of  a  protracted  war.  They 
wore  beginning  as  a  new  people.  They  were  too  poor  to  sup- 
port an  army,  though  the  eucmy  was  still  on  the  frontier;  or  a 
navy,  though  they  stood  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
whole  world.  It  was  stark  madness  in  such  a  situation  to 
waste  their  money  on  a  set  of  British  players  with  their  Har- 
lequin trumpery.     Yet  a  little  while  and  these  men  would 
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squeeze  a  rich  spoil  in  liard  cash  ont  of  their  dupes.  Nay, 
more :  they  would  perchance,  if  suffered  to  go  on,  3o<>n  teach 
their  hearers  to  laugh  at  the  exertions  of  those  hardy  spirits 
to  whoee  efforts,  under  God,  it  was  due  that  every  American 
had  a  house  to  sit  in  without  a  Britljih  bayonet  at  Iiis  throat. 
Why  did  they  seek  to  hide  the  tmu  character  of  their  per- 
formances under  innocent  uauies  I  The  paltry  titles  of  Moral 
Lecture,  Serious  Lecture,  and  tlie  like,  were  at  best  Imt  a 
iritUng  preface  to  the  theatre.  It  was  time  the  ma^strates 
took  up  the  matter;  but  if  they  did  not,  a  party  could  easily 
be  got  togetlier  to  lay  the  playhouse  in  the  dust.* 

Attacks  like  this  were  not  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed. 
They  found  so  much  approval,  and  seemed  so  important,  that 
grave  answers  were  put  forth,  in  which  all  tlie  merits  of  a 
good  play  were  illustrated  and  defended  by  scraps  of  Latin 
from  the  early  philosophers,  and  such  bits  of  history  as  were 
familiar  to  men  fresh  from  tlie  high-scliools  and  collegee. 
Plays,  it  wqj3  said,  wore  by  no  means  new  and  untried  things. 
All  well-regulated  states  had,  in  eai'lier  times,  thought  it  fitting, 
both  in  a  political  and  monil  sense,  to  have  some  kind  of  show 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  And  what  kind  of  show 
had  been  so  mucli  a  favorite  as  well-acted  dramais'i  Every 
man  who  knew  anything  of  the  history  of  Greece  knew  at 
what  enormous  expense  the  men  of  Athens  kept  up  their 
theatre,  what  pains  tbey  were  at  to  secure  the  finest  actors, 
how  often  they  made  their  favorite  poets  guardians  of  their 
liberties,  or  sent  them  forth  to  govern  provinces  and  command 
armies.  And  was  there  ever  a  people  so  jealous  of  their  lib- 
erties as  the  Athenians  (  Was  there  ever  a  people  who  knew 
so  well  tliat  corruption  and  delMinchery  are  the  greatest  foes 
of  liberty,  and  that  the  fi*cedom  of  the  theatre  is,  next  to  the 
froedom  of  the  senate,  its  best  and  safest  foundation  ?  Socra- 
tcftf  whose  teachings  seemed  almost  Christian,  delighted  to 
assist  Euripides  in  his  compositions.  Solon,  the  wise  1egis>Ia- 
tor,  whose  laws  bad  been  the  adiuirattoD  of  seventy  genera- 
tions of  men,  was,  even  in  the  decline  of  life,  a  frequenter  of 
plays.  Plutarch  held  the  belief  that  plavs  were  useful  in 
polishing  manners.     Bnitus,  the  virtuous,  the  moral  Brutna, 
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thought  his  time  well  spent  in  journeying  from  Rome  to 
Kaplea  to  see  a  play,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  impe- 
rial city  was  all  tumult  and  confnsion  over  Caesar's  death. 
Gonld  anybody  doubt  that  Mr.  Addison  had  done  great  things 
as  a  moralist  i  Yet  Mr.  Addison  wrote  "  Cato."  Was  there 
anything  wliich  breathed  a  more  exalted  piety  than  the 
** Night  Thoughts"'*  Yet  Doctor  Young  wrote  "Busiris" 
and  "  The  Revenge."  * 

To  the  argnments  about  the  high  regard  the  people  of  old 
held  for  the  theatre,  the  reply  was  made  that  he  who  read 
Greek  history  in  such  wise  read  it  ill.  It  was  quite  true  that 
the  stage  had  its  birth  at  Athens.  But  even  there  both  tragedy 
and  comedy  were  soon  abolished  by  public  will.  The  Romans, 
also,  were  not  adverse  to  plays.  But  so  aiutious  were  that 
people  that  they  did  not  sutfer  a  theatre  when  once  pnt  up  to 
stand  many  days.  How  long  was  it  before  the  theatre  of 
Scaurus,  which  cost  upward  of  a  million  sterling,  came  downl 
As  for  the  opinions  of  Socrates  and  Solon,  they  were  set  off, 
and  more  tlmn  set  off,  by  the  opinions  of  Seneca  and  Tertul- 
lian,  whoso  writings  abounded  in  passtiges  condemning  such 
amuflcmcnts.  Who  was  it  that  wrote  "  Nihil  est  tam  dam- 
nosimi  bonis  moribus,  quam  in  alioquo  spectaculo  desidere. 
Tunc  enim  per  voluptatam  faciliua  vitia  surrepunt "  if  f  Much 
was  said  about  the  advantages  that  would  flow  fi-om  a  well- 
pogulated  theatre.  What  were  they?  Would  the  merchant 
choose  to  have  his  apprentice  learn  exactness  and  frugality  of 
the  stage  ?  Was  it  a  fact  that  men  whose  generosity  had  been 
strengthened  by  weeping  over  virtue  in  dietrcBS  matie  the  best 
paymasters  7  {  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  evils 
which  would  perhaps  flow  from  the  boasted  well-regulated 
theatre.  It  would  promote  discontent,  it  would  create  a  taste 
for  show.  IIow  contemptible  and  mean  did  the  affairs  of  a 
family  seem  to  the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  mechanic  after  the 
gaudy  scenes  of  the  stage!  But,  a.«idc  from  all  this,  the  tlie- 
atre  was  improper  because  it  tended  to  effeminate  manners  and 
corrupt  that  ^-irtue  which  was  the  living  principle  of  all  good 
republican  government.    Let  the  intruders  then  be  driven  out  I 


*  Vew  Tork  Piwket,  October  20,  1786. 
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And  now  tlie  pa[)erfi  began  to  abound  in  addressee  to  the 
inhabitanta  of  Kew  York,  in  "  Thoughts  for  the  Rulers  of  the 
Free,"  *  and  the  coffee-houses  with  petitions  and  memorials. 
One  wit  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  facetiously,  that  the  name 
drama  was  derived  from  the  custom  of  always  having  a  dram- 
shop near  the  theatre.f  Another  besought  all  good  men  not 
to  put  their  hands  to  the  petition,  then  going  the  rounds,  for 
the  suppression  of  virtue  and  raorulity,  as  a  counter  one  would 
shortly  be  offered  them  wherein  the  fallacy  of  every  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  theatre  would  be  shown,  and  the  impro- 
priety of  the  drama  nlearly  set  forth. J  A  third  remarked 
that,  while  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  theatre,  he  had 
mach  to  find  with  the  plays.  It  was  a  shame  that  while  the 
English  language  afforded  so  many  energetic  tragedies  alx)und- 
ing  in  excellent  morals,  and  so  many  comedies  replete  with 
the  justfist  satire,  they  were  made  to  listen  to  such  trasli  as 
the  «  Genii  of  the  Kock,"  "  The  Witches,"  "  Harlequin  in  the 
Moon."  and  a  thousand  other  pantoinimie  mummeries  at  which 
common-fiense  stood  aghast.  The  paltry  farces  in  two  acta 
which  preceded  the  dumb  show  were  nothing.  The  hornpipe 
might  perhaps  have  stniie  meaning  to  one  who  had  studied 
the  laws  of  motion.  Ijet  the  actors  bring  out  good  pieces,  and 
the  dap  of  approval  would  bo  heard  from  men  who  had  eman- 
dpatod  half  the  world.* 

In  the  midst  of  this  discussion  no  small  merriment  was 
afforded  by  the  news  which  came  down  the  river  from  Albany. 
A  party  of  strolling  players  had  lately  made  their  api>earanco 
in  that  staid  city,  had  obtained  ponnission  of  tlic  Mayor  to 
perform  their  part«,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  more  sober  in- 
habitant*, drew  large  crowds.  A  petition  was  soon  written, 
and  presented  \vitli  many  signatures  to  the  Mayor.  His  Honor 
waa  assured  that,  although  the  inhabitants  were  suspected  of 
rusticity  and  a  want  of  jwliteness,  they  had,  it  was  hoped, 
enough  common-sense  to  judge  and  declare  that  they  stood  in 
no  need  of  plays  and  play-actors  to  in.stmct  tliem  in  their  duty 
and  good  manners.  The  pressing  necessities  of  many  families, 
after  a  long  and  distressing  war,  and  the  debts  still  due  to  the 
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public,  called  upon  them  to  ask  for  an  impartial  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  late  resolution  granting  a  license  to  the  players. 
They  would  a£6ure<iJy  drain  the  people  of  much  money,  and 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  giddy  principles  inconsistent  with 
that  virtue  which  is  the  true  basis  of  republican  liberty  and 
happiness.* 

The  inhospitality,  the  rude  manners,  and  tlie  parsimony 
of  the  men  at  the  bead  of  the  river,  had  long  been  a  Bource 
of  ill  will  to  the  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  news, 
therefore,  that  the  Albanianu  were  really  spending  their  money 
on  theatrical  shows  excited  much  amusement  Many  persons, 
it  was  said,  had  supposed  the  friends  of  the  theatre  to  be 
confined  to  New  York.  But  the  delirium  bad  spread  far 
and  wide.  And,  strange  to  relate,  the  honest,  sober  Dutch- 
men of  Albany,  who  woro  once  dlstingiushod  by  industry 
and  1auda]>Ie  parsiuiony,  were  now  wasting  their  substance 
shows. 

Meanwhile  a  like  discussion  was  going  on  in  Philadelphia. 
The  city  had  long  been  justly  renowned  for  the  extravagance 
of  its  people,  and  for  the  favor  with  which  they  looked  on 
every  kind  of  amusement.  Yet  tliere  was  in  Philadelpliia  a 
respectable  party,  composed  largely  of  Quakers,  which  held  that 
the  coimtry  had  much  more  to  fear  froiu  the  theatre  tliau  from 
the  weakness  of  Congress,  the  navigation  act,  and  the  quarrel- 
some disposition  of  the  States  put  together.  "When,  therefore, 
the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality  was  tmder- 
going  discussion  in  the  Assembly,  these  men  were  much  elated 
to  bear  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  tack  on  to  it  a  clause 
providing  that  whoever  should  put  up  a  theatre,  playhouse,  stage 
or  scaffold  for  tragedy,  comedy,  tra^-coraedy,  farce,  prelude 
or  interlude,  should  be  heavily  fined.  It  was  proposed  by  a 
meml)er  named  Whitehill,  and  boldly  attacked  by  that  General 
lYayiie  whose  reckless,  eccentric  character  had  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  Mad  Anthony,  lie  told  the  members  that  he  for 
one  hoped  they  wuidd  not  think  of  introducing  into  the  bill  a 
clause  for  the  suppression  of  the  theatre;  for  a  well-regu- 
lated tlieatre  was  everywhere  acknowledged  to  imprnve  mor- 
als, to  polish  manners,  and  to  teach  virtue.    Sliould  one  be 
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Bet  np  in  their  midst,  this  would  uiuloubtedly  be  the  result 
For  an  iUustration  they  had  bnt  to  look  to  Paris.  To  this 
Dr.  Logan  objected.  The  government  under  winch  it  was 
their  happiness  to  live  was  a  rei)ublican  government.  France 
was  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  no  argument  drawn  from  an 
.absolute  monarchy  wjuld  apply  to  a  republic.  Kobody  liked 
see  a  well-acted  tragedy  better  than  he  did.  Yet  he  was 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  theatres  were  suited  to  monarchies 
and  despotic  govemmente.  Look  at  the  Genevese.  Tlicy 
abolished  theatres ;  and  immediately  the  King  of  Franco  and 
Sardinia,  who  had  long  sought  to  enslave  them,  attempted  to 
set  np  one  in  their  midst.  In  this  he  failed  ;  but  he  ditl  suc- 
ceed in  building  a  playhouse  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
their  very  gates.  Look  at  Paris.  Did  they  not  have  soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets  in  the  theatres  to  keep  down  riot  and 
tumult  i  When  the  doctor  hud  finished,  General  Wayne  re- 
minded the  House  that  the  whole  city  was  desirous  to  have 
Congress  return,  and  told  them  that  he  was  fully  borne  out  in 
saying  that  a  theatre  would  !>e  a  great  inducement  for  that 
hody  to  come  back,  as  there  were  in  it  a  number  of  young 
fellows  who  did  not  intend  to  be  debarred  m  innocent  an 
amusement.  This  wa**  replied  to  by  Sfr.  Smiley.  The  argu- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Chester  was,  he  thought, 
no  argument  at  all.  A  theatre  would  bring  back  Congr*es8 
because  some  youug  follows  in  that  body  were  fond  of  jilays  I 
Of  all  argiunent^  this  surely  was  the  strongest  against  the 
theatre.  IJad  the  gentleman  said  the  drama  would  be  an 
inducement  to  the  grave,  the  sober,  and  the  wise,  his  reason- 
ing would  have  had  some  weight.  But  the  Legislature  of 
Pcunsylvauia  did  not  iutund  to  hold  out  uiducomcuts  to  the 
dissolute,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  giddy.  Mr.  Fiudley  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  a  well-regulat- 
t-d  theatre.  AVliat  i^hould  regulato  it  ?  <T0vernment  i!  Then  it 
hecame  indeed  a  dangerous  toul.  The  stage,  it  was  true,  could 
be  made  the  source  of  roost  rational  amusement  Put  it  was 
imdeniable  that  it  was  froipicntly  Hulxwrv'ient  to  licentiousnesa 
and  immorality.  Let  any  man  road  over  a  catalogue  of  plays. 
Let  him  look  into  the  plot  of  each  narnnvly.  Ten  to  one  he 
would  find  the  denf/Anient  in  general  to  be  tlie  running  away 
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-with  an  only  daughter,  violating  the  chastity  of  a  friend's 
wife,  separating  a  married  pair,  or  putting  matrimony  out  of 
conntenance,  to  Bay  notliing  of  doubles  enientes,  which,  as  sac- 
oedaneums  for  wit,  were  interBpersed  through  the  scenes.  In 
England,  to  be  sure,  the  dramatic  taste  was  contradictory. 
Indelicacies  were  rigidly  excluded  from  tlie  new  plays.  Yet 
the  indecent  pieces  written  during  tlie  Augustan  age  of  that 
nation,  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  were  played  without  any 
opposition,  and  a  Far^uliar,  a  Congreve,  a  Vanbrogh,  held 
pOBBesfiiou  of  the  stage.  "  At  present  play-writers  are  at 
liberty,  when  they  wish  to  throw  their  audiences  into  fits 
of  laughter,  to  make  a  smutty  joke,  throw  the  ladies  into  con- 
fusion, and  give  the  jeasamles  a  chance  of  tittering  to  show 
their  teeth."  As  a  consequence  not  one  of  the  many  plays 
written  during  ten  years  past  had  done  more  than,  by  dint  of 
puffing  in  the  newspapers,  eke  out  for  the  writer  a  miserable 
pittance  from  a  third  night's  performance.  Sensible  of  tliis, 
a  Mr,  (yKeefe,  who  had  of  late  written  several  farces,  "  filled 
them  with  the  most  rank  nonsense,  which,  from  its  very  alwurd- 
ity,  forced  even  the  stoic  to  grin."  Mr,  Findley  then  re- 
peated, amid  roars  of  laughter,  several  selections  from  tJie 
pieces  of  O'Keefe.*  As  to  American  plays,  he  was  adverse  to 
censorship.  The  manners  and  morals  of  Ids  countrymen  were 
too  chaste  to  leave  any  reason  to  think  that  an  improper  come- 
dy would  be  written  by  one  of  them  for  perhaps  a  century  to 
come.     Robert  Morris  replied  to  this,  and  wheu  the  question 


*  A  couple  of  Mieotions  from  the  works  of  O'Eeefe  maj  perhaps  serre  to 
Dlustrate  the  "  rook  nonseoM  "  to  which  Mr.  Findley  referred.  The  flnt  is  from 
(he  Castle  of  ADdatoshi: 

**  A  master  I  have,  and  I  am  hia  roan, 
Gallopin(»  dreary  dun. 
And  he  wU]  f^et  married  as  fast  ajt  be  can, 

With  my  hally,  gaily  gamtralarity, 
GiggUog,  ntfi^qliiiK.  galloping, 
GaUoway  dreary  dan." 
The  choma  of  another  song  la : 

**  Dithenim  doodle,  adgcty, 
Nadgety,  tragedy  rum, 
Ooofitcrum  foodie,  fldgciy, 
Nidgcty,  nagcty  mum, 

OoostemiD  foodie." 
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to  postpone  was  called,  the  noes  were  twenty-nine,  the  ayes 
were  tlurty-fonr.* 

In  Boston  the  old  Puritanic  hatred  of  players  and  play- 
houses, though  much  weakened,  was  still  strong.  Lideed  it 
was  not  till  the  close  of  Washington's  first  administration  that 
a  company  of  pkyers  dared  to  show  thenu^elx^ea  in  the  towo. 
An  attempt,  it  is  trae,  was  made  in  June,  1790,  to  break 
down  the  ancient  prejudice  against  the  stage,  and  a  petition 
was  sent  in  by  one  of  the  famous  American  Company  of  play- 
era  for  leave  to  open  a  theatre  under  proper  regulations.  But 
permission  was  flatly  refused.  The  town  was  much  disap- 
pointed, and  a  year  later  thirty-eight  gentlemen  signed  a  like 
petition  to  the  select-men,  begging  them  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  jjeople  in  town-meeting.  This  prayer  was  heard.  A 
great  meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  the  morality  of  come- 
dies and  tragedies  discussed  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  the 
question, ''  Theatre  or  no  Theatre,"  was  put,  the  number  in 
favor  of  the  theatre  was  thought  to  be  at  least  three  to  one.f 
Such  an  exj>rert8ii>n  of  town  feeling  soon  had  its  result.  The 
matter  was  carried  to  the  General  Court,  and  a  bill  brought 
in  to  regulate  the  expense  and  prevent  the  excess  of  theatrical 
shows.  Ganliner  was  the  chamy)ion  of  the  showmen,  and  on 
the  twenty-tiixth  of  January,  1792,  made  a  long  and  exhaustive 
speech.J  Vet  the  beat  argument  ho  could  adduce  was  the 
profit  such  things  would  luing  to  tradesmen.  The  emolument, 
said  he,  tliat  the  masons,  the  carpenters,  the  wlute-smiths, 
the  wood-carvers,  and  the  painters  must  derive  from  building 
and  repairing  the  playhouse  will  be  very  great.  The  milliners, 
too,  woTild  not  be  forgotten.  They  would  furnish  the  silks, 
the  laces,  and  the  ducks,  while  the  rope-walkers  would  be 
called  on  to  supply  rope  to  ring  the  bells  and  gibbet  the  vil- 
lains and  traitors.    As  to  morality,  he  was  as  well  acquainted 

*  QaiK  a  full  report  uf  the  tlebate  in  the  Pcansylvania  AssemMj  is  (^ven  in 
New  York  Packets  for  Dccernbor  5,  1  VSa,  aDtl  Fubnuiry  6  and  9,  1780.  A1eo»  ia 
tho  PpnnFvlFamii  Picket,  from  which  the  Vt-w  York  ro|)ort  is  copied.  For  other 
reio&rks  oa  (be  ihwtrc,  sou  Curlii^Ie  Gazette.  Fi'brunrr  10,  1760;  New  Tork 
Padtet,  Defcmbc-r  6  iind  27,  178B ;  Ibid.,  April  ft  and  10,  17B6, 

f  See  tb*:  Ooluinl>i»n  Ontinol,  October  22,  Norember  2.  12,  1791. 

{  See  ft  pamphlet  eutitied  A  Soccch  in  the  MaaucbuBctt«  llouae  of  Repr»> 
Utires,  Januarjr  2C,  1792. 
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with  the  Bcriptures  afl  any  man  who  heard  him  speak.  Yet  he 
couJd  recall  nothing  rcticeting  on  actors.  Nay,  there  were 
many  thingH  in  the  Holy  Book  that  jiartook  of  dramatic  poetry 
and  action.  Had  not  Saint  Paul  borrowed  whole  passages 
from  the  Greek  poet»?  The  bill  ultimately  passed  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  waa  signed  by  the  Governor.* 

Meanwhile  a  company  of  comedians,  enoonraged  by  the 
to\vnsfolk,  began  their  eeason  in  an  old  stable  that  had  been 
hastily  fitted  up  for  tlie  purpo&e  in  Broad  Alley.  To  evade 
the  law  against  such  performances,  they  called  the  theatre  the 
New  Exhibition  Room,  and  the  pluys  Moral  I.«cturee.  On  the 
sixteenth  of  August  the  room  was  opened  with  tight-rope 
dancing,  tumbling,  hornpipes,  minuets,  and  a  gallery  of  por- 
trait«,t  No  interference  took  place.  The  actors  grew  more 
daring,  and  when  September  came,  announced  that  on  the 
twenty-fiixth  of  the  montli  "  Douglas  and  the  Poor  Soldier,"  a 
moral  lecture  in  five  parts,  would  be  presented.  But  Hancock 
was  Governor,  and  not  a  man  to  be  deceived  by  a  name  or  to 
tolerate  so  bold  an  evasion  of  the  law.  One  night  in  December, 
therefore,  while  the  company  were  playing  the  moral  lecture 
of  *^  School  for  Scandal,-*  and  the  play  had  gone  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  second  act,  the  sheriff  suddeuly  ruslied  upon  the 
stage  and  carried  off  Sir  Peter  to  the  jail.  The  house  in  a  fit 
of  fury  denounced  the  Governor,  damned  Hberty,  and  pulled 
down  and  trampled  under  foot  a  painting  of  the  Governor's 
Anns  that  hung  before  i\ic  stago-box.:f  The  next  number  of 
tlie  Centinel  was  full  of  cards.  One  expressed  the  thanks  of 
Harper,  the  arrested  comediau,  for  the  sympathy  manifested  by 

*  for  tlie  discusnion  over  the  thcntre  in  Boflton  see  the  Independent  Chronicle, 
Korember  8,  18,  and  Dewinber  1,  ft,  15,  1791.  AU-o  >  pamphlet  by  \V.  Hali- 
burton*  called,  Effect*  of  the  J^tnge  on  the  Maoncnt  of  a  People  and  the  Pro- 
priotj  of  enooura^ng  and  establisblag  a  Virtuous  Theatre,  Boston,  1792. 

f  Indcpendcm  Ohronicic,  Aufntst  16,  1793. 

X  Some  ocooant  of  the  di!>tiirhanoe  U  given  in  the  Colnrobian  CenUnol,  D*- 
oember  8,  1792.  After  the  arrest  of  Deoember  fith,  threatR  were  made  of  tor 
and  featfaera  and  rotten  eggs.  See  New  York  Journal,  December  10,  1792, 
and  January  3,  1793.  See,  also,  the  slitrhtlr  conflicting  accounts  given  in  Dun- 
lap's  Ilismry  of  tlie  American  Theatre,  toI.  i,  pp.  241-252,  and  Thomas's  Remi- 
uidconLcs  of  the  last  8ixty-fivc  Years,  rol.  1,  p.  28.  Thomas  sars  it  wae  a  portrait 
of  Hancock  tht!  mob  pullud  dowu.  The  nuwsp^Mrt  aay  it  was  a  paiuttog  of  the 
**  GoTomor's  Anns." 
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the  audience  on  the  evening  of  his  arrest.  A  second  informed 
tlie  public  that,  at  the  request  of  the  select-men,  the  performance 
would  be  discontinued  for  a  wlule.*  A  tiiird,  it  was  pretended, 
came  from  the  tavern-keepers,  and  stated,  amid  a  profusion  of 
thankti,  that  since  the  theatre  had  been  stopped  the  tap-rooms 
had  been  crowded,  that  the  tapsters  no  longer  slept  over  the 
empty  pota,  and  that  the  cry  of  "  Coming,  sirs,  coming,  sire," 
waa  nigiitly  heard  on  every  sidcf 

The  desire  of  the  eelect-men  to  have  the  plays  cease  for  a 
wliile  waA  tlie  reBult  of  well-founded  alarm.  On  the  Friday 
after  the  arrest  an  angry  dificussion  took  place  in  the  Apollo, 
and  tlireatii  of  tearing  di)wn  the  tlieatre  were  made  openly. 
This  so  impressed  a  few  sailors  who  were  present,  that  they 
collected  a  mob  and  went  that  night  to  Ilancock's  house  and 
Bked  for  leave  to  pidl  the  building  to  the  ground.  The 
rovemor  forbade  it,  sctilded  them  mildly,  and  sent  the  crf>wd 
home4  But  the  papere  flatly  accuse*!  him  of  having  gathered 
the  mob  himself.** 

Wlicu  the  trial  uf  Harper  came  on  the  arrest  was  declared 
Ulegal,  for,  by  a  strange  oversight,  the  complaint  liad  not  been 
sworn  to,  and  the  warrant  was,  therefore,  void  by  the  four- 
teenth article  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Righta.  Notliiug  more 
was  heard  of  the  matter.1l  The  plays  were  soon  resumed, 
and  a  year  later  the  first  theatre  was  put  up.  A  stock  com- 
pany built  it.  The  shares  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  number,  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  apiece.  Yet  when  the 
books  were  opened  for  subscription  all  were  taken  in  a  few 
minutes.^ 

To  know  something  of  that  great  class  of  the  community 
whose  republican  principles  and  good  morals  could  not,  it  was 
feared,  withstjmd  the  corrupting  itifluence  of  the  playhouse, 
would  indeed  be  most  intereeting.  Yet  it  is,  unfortunately, 
precisely  the  claaa  concerning  which  our  information  is  most 

*  Colombiui  Oontin«l,  Dccpnihor  H,  1792.         f  Ibid.,  December  IS,  1792. 
J  BoBtoD  Gatcttfl,  December  24,  17112. 

•  Columbian  Ccntincl,  December  22,  17U2. 
I  A  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  matter  of  the  theatre,  Dcwmber  21,  1793, 

and  inBtnjctianfl  to  the  delegates  in  General  Court  adopted,  December  27, 1792, 
See  Fmlependent  Chronicle,  December  27,  1702. 
^  Gnzcite  of  the  Uaitud  States,  April  24,  I7U3. 
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imperfect  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  a  wonderful 
amelioration  has  taken  place  since  that  day  in  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  Their  houses  were  meaner,  their  food  was  coarser, 
their  clothing  was  of  commoner  stuiT,  their  wages  were,  de- 
spite the  depreciation  that  has  gone  on  in  the  value  of  money, 
lower  by  one  half  than  at  present.  A  man  who  performed 
what  would  now  bo  called  unskilled  labor,  who  sawed  wood, 
who  dug  ditches,  who  mended  the  roads,  who  mixed  mortar, 
who  carried  boards  to  the  carpenter  and  bricks  to  the  mason, 
or  helped  to  cnt  hay  in  the  harvefit-time,  usually  received  as 
the  fruit  of  his  daily  toil  two  filiillinga.  Sometimes  when  the 
laborers  were  few  he  was  paid  more,  and  became  the  envy  of 
Lis  fellows  if,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  he  took  home  to  his  fam- 
ily fifteen  Bhillings,  a  sum  now  greatly  exceeded  by  four  dol- 
lars. Yet  all  authorities  agree  that  iu  1784  the  hire  of  work- 
men was  twice  as  great  as  in  ITTi.* 

On  6uch  a  pittance  it  was  only  by  the  strictest  economy 
that  a  mechanic  kept  his  cliildreu  from  starvation  and  himself 
from  jail.  In  the  low  and  dingy  rooms  wliich  he  called  his 
home  were  wanting  many  articles  of  adornment  and  of  nse  now 
to  bo  fuund  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poorest  of  his  chuw.  Sand 
sprinkled  on  the  floor  did  duty  as  a  carpet.  There  was  no 
glass  on  his  table,  there  was  no  eliina  in  liis  cupboard,  there 
were  no  prints  on  his  wall.  AVTiat  a  stove  was  he  did  not 
know,  coal  he  had  never  seen,  matches  he  had  never  heard  of. 
Over  a  fire  of  fragments  of  boxes  and  barrels,  which  he  lit 
with  the  sparks  struck  from  a  flint,  or  with  live  coals  brought 
from  a  neighbor's  hoai'tli,  his  wife  cooked  up  a  rude  meal  and 
served  it  in  pewter  dishes.  He  rarely  tasted  fresh  meat  as 
often  as  once  in  a  week,  and  paid  for  it  a  much  higher  price 
than  Ilia  posterity.  Everything,  indeed,  which  ranked  as  a 
staple  of  life  was  very  costly.  Com  stood  at  throe  shillings 
the  bushel,  wheat  at  eight  and  Bixpeu(-e,  an  assize  of  bread 
was  fourpence,  a  pomid  of  salt  pork  was  tenpence.     Many 


*  "  Ob  Ml  Rvcrnf^  fortr  to  fifty  per  cent  more  can  now  tw  obtuned  for  labonr 
uid  country  pn>ducc  tlian  ilieir  curreot  prico  wm  in  177-1."  A  Seventh  Ess»j 
on  FrcQ  Tmde  nuii  Fiiulucc,  Jouu&rj  10,  1765,  Pulatiah  Webftter.  Jay  also  oum* 
plninH  of  the  "  wb.!?c«  of  mr^haniM  nnd  labouren,  which  are  Tery  extravagant.*' 
Jay  to  B.  TaaghaUf  September  S,  17S4. 
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other  commoditiea  now  to  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  poor 
were  either  (juito  nnknown,  or  far  beyond  the  reach  of  hie 
Bcanty  means.  I'nenriable  is  the  lot  of  tbat  man  who  can- 
not, in  tlie  height  of  the  season,  when  the  wliai'fe  and  mar- 
kets are  bcaped  witli  baskets  and  crates  of  fruit,  spare  three 
cents  for  a  pound  of  grapes  or  five  cents  for  as  many  pesu'hes, 
or,  wlien  Sunday  comes  roimd,  indulge  his  family  with  water- 
melons or  cantaloupes.*  One  hundred  years  ago  the  wretched 
fox-grape  was  the  only  kind  that  found  its  way  to  market,  and 
was  the  luxury  of  the  rich.  Among  tlie  fniita  and  vegeta- 
bles of  whicli  no  one  had  then  even  lieard  are  cantaloujjea, 
many  varieties  of  peaches  and  pears,  toraatocis  and  rhubarb, 
eweet  com,  the  cauliflower,  the  egg-plant,  head  lettuce,  and 
okra.  On  the  window-benches  of  every  tenement-house  may 
be  seen  growing  geraniums  and  verbenas,  flowers  not  known 
a  century  ago.  In  truth,  the  l>est'kcpt  gardens  were  then 
rank  with  hollyhocks  and  simllowers,  roses  and  snowballs, 
lilacs,  pinks,  tulips,  and,  above  oil,  the  Jerusalem  cherry,  a 
plant  once  much  admired,  bat  now  scarcely  seen. 

H  the  food  of  an  artisan  would  now  be  thought  coarse,  his 
clothofi  would  be  thought  abominable.  A  pair  of  yellow  buck- 
skin or  leathern  breeches,  a  checked  shirt,  a  red  flannel  jacket, 
A  rusty  felt  hat  cocked  up  at  the  comers,  shoes  of  neat's-ekin 
set  oS  with  huge  buckles  of  brass,  and  a  leathern  apron,  com- 
prised his  scanty  wardrobe.  The  leather  he  smeared  with 
greaaetokeep  it  soft  and  flexible.  His  sons  followed  in  his 
footeteps,  or  were  apprenticed  to  neighboring  tradesmen. 
His  daughter  went  out  to  service.  She  performed,  indeed, 
all  the  duties  at  present  exacted  from  women  of  her  class ; 
but  with  them  were  coupled  many  others  rendered  usclesa 
by  the  great  in»provement  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the 
conveniences  of  life.  She  mended  the  clothes,  she  did  up 
the  milH,  she  ran  on  errands  from  one  end  of  the  to\^Ti  to  the 
other,  she  milked  the  cows,  made  the  butter,  walked  ten 
blocks  for  a  pail  of  water,  spun  flax  for  the  family  linen,  and, 
when  the  year  was  up,  received  ten  pounds  for  her  wages. 
Yet,  small  as  was  hei*  pay,  she  had,  before  bestowing  herself 

•  CkDtalnupe*«end  was  first  brwielH  over  from  Tripoli  by  Colonel  Jomca  Barron. 
To  the  French  tmmif^utts  we  owe  the  artichoke  and  ukru. 
TOt.  1. — 8 
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in  marriage  on  the  footman  or  the  gardener,  laid  away  in  her 
etoolcing  enough  guineas  and  joes  to  buy  a  few  chairs,  a  table, 
and  a  l)ed. 

But  there  is  one  other  dumge  wtiieh  has,  it  mofit  be  ad- 
mitted, done  far  more  to  increase  the  physical  comforts  of  the 
poorest  class  than  better  food,  higher  wages,  finer  clothea. 
Men  are  no  longer  imprisoned  for  debt.  No  prime  known  to 
the  law  brought  so  many  to  the  jails  and  prisons  as  the  crime 
of  debt,  and  the  class  most  likely  to  get  into  debt  was  the 
most  defenceless  and  dependent,  the  great  body  of  eerrants, 
of  artisans,  and  of  laborers,  those,  iu  ehort,  who  depended  on 
their  daily  wages  for  their  daily  bread.  One  hundred  years 
ago  the  laborer  who  fell  from  a  scaffold  or  lay  sick  of  a 
fever  was  Bure  to  be  seized  by  the  slieriff  tlie  moment  he  re- 
covered, and  be  carried  to  jail  for  the  bill  of  a  few  dollare 
which  had  been  run  up  during  his  illness  at  the  huckster's  or 
the  tavern. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  while  our  countrymen  have 
been  making  such  astonishing  progress  in  all  that  administers 
to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  tliey  have  at  the 
same  time  grown  charitable  and  humane.  There  is  indeed 
scarce  a  scrap  of  infonnation  bearing  upon  the  subject  extant 
which  does  not  go  to  prove  beyond  question  that  the  generation 
which  witnessed  the  revolution  was  less  merciful  and  tender- 
hearted tlian  the  generation  which  witnessed  the  civil  war. 
Our  ancestors,  it  is  true,  put  up  a  just  cry  of  horror  at  the 
brutal  treatment  of  their  captive  comitrymen  iu  the  prison 
ships  and  hulks.  So  great  aud  bitter  was  their  indignation, 
that  money  was  to  be  stamped  with  representations  of  the  atroci- 
ties of  which  they  complained,  that  their  descendants  to  the 
remotest  generation  might  hold  in  remembrance  the  cruelty  of 
the  British  and  the  suftering  of  the  patriots.  Yet  even  then 
the  face  of  tiie  land  was  dotted  with  prisons  where  deeds  of 
cruelty  were  done,  in  comparison  with  which  the  foulest  acts 
committed  in  the  hntks  sink  to  a  contemptible  insignificance. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  peace  there  was  in  Connec- 
ticut an  underground  prison  which  guFpassed  in  horrors  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Tliis  den,  known  as  the  Kewgato 
prison,  was  in  an  old  worked-out  copper-mine  in  the  hills  near 
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Granby.*  TLe  onlj  entrance  to  it  was  by  means  of  a  ladder 
down  a  shaft  which  led  to  the  carerns  under  ground.  There, 
in  little  pens  of  wood,  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  culprits 
were  immured,  their  feet  made  fast  to  iron  bars,  and  their  necks 
chained  to  beams  in  the  roof.  The  darkness  was  intent^ ;  the 
cares  reeked  with  filth;  vermin  abounded;  water  trickled 
from  the  roof  and  oozed  from  the  sides  of  the  caverns ;  huge 
masees  of  earth  were  perpetiially  falling  oS.  In  the  damp- 
ness and  the  tilth  the  clotliiiig  of  tlio  [)rLsonera  grew  mouldy 
and  rotted  away,  and  their  liniljs  bei-anio  stiff  with  rlicumu- 
tiBin.  The  Newgate  prison  was  perhaps  tlie  worst  in  the 
country,t  yet  in  every  county  were  jails  8uch  as  would  now 
be  thought  unfit  places  of  habitation  for  the  vilest  and  most 
loathsome  of  beasts.  At  Northampton  the  cells  were  scarce 
four  feet  high,  and  filled  with  the_  noxjous  gases  of  the  privy- 
vanlts  tltrough  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  ventilated, 
light  came  in  from  two  chinks  in  the  wall.  At  the  Worcester 
prison  were  a  uuml)er  of  like  cells,  four  feet  high  by  eleven 
long,  without  a  window  or  a  chimney,  or  evcu  a  hole  in  the 
wall.  Not  a  ray  of  light  ever  penetrated  them.  In  other 
jails  in  Massachusetts  the  cells  were  so  small  that  the  prisoners 
were  lodged  in  hammocks  swung  one  over  the  other.  In 
Philadelphia  the  keeps  were  eighteen  feet  by  twenty  feet, 
and  so  crowded  that  at  night  each  prisoner  had  a  space  six 
feet  by  two  to  lie  down  in. 

Into  such  pits  and  dungeons  all  claaaes  of  offenders  of 
both  sexes  were  indiflcriminately  thrust.  It  is  therefore  not 
at  all  surprising  that  they  became  seminaries  of  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  vice,  and  centres  of  tlie  most  disgusting  dis- 
eaaee.  Prostitutes  phed  their  calling  openly  in  the  presence 
of  men  and  women  of  decent  station,  and  guilty  of  no  crime 
bnt  an  inability  to  pay  their  debts.J    Men  confined  as  wit- 

*  Tbe  miaea  were  known  as  tbe  Sliubur7,  and  tbe  oompuijr  thftt  worked  them^ 
ohtrtcr«d  in  1709,  wu  tbu  first  iaoorporated  nunlng  oompan;  of  »aj  kind  tu  the 
Untt«d  Stntca. 

f  An  iotcrestinjij  acoount  of  tlie  Newgate  priaon  '\n  to  be  found  In  a  little  tract 
VDthlcd  A  HiHtorT  of  tho  Ncwgato  Prison,  R.  H.  Flielps,  1844. 

I  "The  g;raDd  jury  on  Monday  last  presented  lU)  a  nuinanoe  tlie  general  inter* 
ootirw  between  tbe  criminal  of  tbe  different  Rexi>s  in  th«*  jiit,  and  likewise  the 
IndUcriminate  mixture  of  debtors  and  criminals  in  the  hall  originally  intended 
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9emm  vere  eampeQed  Co  nongje  with  the  forger  besmeared 
«$&  die  filth  of  the  ptUory,  and  tbe  f*3m£ator  etmming  with 
blood  iroai  the  vUpping^Mst,  vfaife  here  and  there  among 
die  thmg  were  cnlpritB  vhow  eus  had  jvt  been  ert^vped,  or 
wiioee  arms,  fresh  from  the  bnn£iig4raii,  emitted  the  stench 
of  KOfched  fleah.  The  cntne  tjttem  of  pauhmcnt  wae  snch 
m  cauMt  be  wtem plated  witfaost  imD^M  Ceefiogs  of  pity 
tod  dngDit.  Offences  to  which  a  more  merctful  generation 
haa  attarhcd  no  higher  penalty-  than  impriamment  and  f  ne 
itood  upon  the  alatiiteteolDS  as  capital  crimeaL  Modea  of  pnn- 
iafament  long  ahtce  driveD  fn>m  the  prisoDS  with  execrationa 
•a  worthy  of  an  African  knal  were  looked  upon  bjr  society 
with  a  profonnd  indiffweneeL  Hie  tread-miQ  was  always  going. 
The  pOloiy  and  the  stocks  were  never  onpty.  The  shears, 
the  hranding-iroii,  and  tbe  hah  were  never  idle  for  a  day. 
In  Philadelphia  the  whed-barrow  men  still  went  about  the 
streets  In  gangs,  or  appeared  with  hnge  clogs  and  chains  hong 
to  ^bar  necl».*  In  Delaware,  which  to  this  boor  treats  her 
oitiaeakB  with  the  degrai^ngsoenesof  tbe  whipping-poet,  twenty 
crimes  were  pimi&hed  wiUi  a  loss  of  life.  Burglary  and  rape, 
sodomy  and  witchcraft,  were  among  them.  In  Maseachnsetts 
ten  crimes  were  declared  by  the  General  Court  to  be  punishablo 
with  death.  There  the  man  who,  in  a  fit  of  anger  or  in  a  fit 
of  dnmkeDnees,  was  heard  curbing  and  swearing,  or  spreading 
evil  reports  of  his  neighbor,  was  first  set  la  the  stot-kfi,  and 
then  carried  off  to  the  whipping-poet  and  soundly  flogged. 
If,  however,  he  was  so  anfortouAtc  as  to  be  caught  in  the  arms 
of  a  prostitute,  he  was  suffered  to  escape  with  a  fine.  In 
Rhode  Island,  a  perpetual  mark  of  shame  was  for  many  offences 


for  defaiora  onif."  Pluladdphia,  Septtmher  23,  1787.  Tbis  report  declftret  that 
"  tbe  priMB  ■ofm>  to  than  to  be  open  u  to  m  generml  iaUMoane  bctvwn  the  crim- 
iiub  of  tbe  diiferenl  sexes ;  and  that  there  U  out  even  tbe  appearance  of  dtoeacj 
wHh  respect  to  the  scenes  of  dehaacberr  thai  naturallj  ariae  fnim  mich  a  Biioft- 
tion ;  iDMSBUch  that  it  appoftre  to  tbe  jarjr,  from  undoubted  bifortnation.  that  the 
gaol  has  become  a  doetrmbU  place  for  tbe  more  wicked  and  polluted  of  both 
Mxts."  Grand  Jury  of  tbe  Coantr  of  Philadelphia  to  ibo  Oouri  of  Oyer  and  Tor- 
miiier.    PenniiyWania  Gazette,  September  2G.  17B7. 

*  A  ^reat  reform  in  tite  Penal  Code  of  Fenn»TlTaida  was  effected  fn  1 190^ 
when  man;  crimea  ceased  lo  be  capitKl,  and  tbe  wheel-barrow  pmdibment  waa 
abolished.    Bee  Joamal  of  Prison  Disdpline,  roL  i,  p.  i. 
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jud^d  to  be  a  moet  littiiig  pnniflhment.  There  a  counterfeiter 
was  punished  with  ttie  loss  of  a  piece  of  hia  ear,  and  distin- 
guiflUed  from  all  other  criminals  by  a  large  C  deeply  branded 
on  his  forehead.  A  wretch  so  hardened  aa  to  l>e  recummitted 
was  branded  on  tlie  arm.  Keepers  knew  no  otluir  nn>de  of 
silencing  the  ravings  of  a  madnian  tlian  tying  him  up  by  the 
thumbs  and  Hogging  him  tlU  he  was  too  exhausted  to  utter  a 
groan.* 

The  misery  of  the  mifortunatc  creatures  cooped  up  in  tho 
cells,  even  of  the  most  humanely  kept  prisons,  surpusfies  in 
horror  anything  ever  recorded  in  fiction.  Wo  attendance  waa 
provide<i  for  tlie  sick.  No  clothes  were  distributed  to  the 
naked.  Such  a  thing  as  a  bed  was  rarely  seen,  and  this  soon 
became  so  foid  with  insects  that  the  owner  dispensed  ^^ith  it 
gladly.  Many  of  the  inmates  of  the  prisons  passed  years 
without  80  mack  as  washing  theimtelves.  Their  liair  grew 
long.  Their  bodices  were  covered  with  scabe  and  lice,  and 
emitted  a  homble  stench.  Their  clothing  rotted  from  their 
backs  aud  exposed  their  bodius  ttjrmeutcd  with  all  man- 
ner of  skin  diseases  and  a  yellow  i!esh  cracking  open  with 
filth.  The  deatli-rate  often  stood  as  high  as  siocty  in  the 
thousand.  As  if  such  torments  were  not  hard  enough  to 
bear,  others  were  added  by  the  half-maddoued  prisoners. 
No  sooner  did  a  new-comer  enter  the  door  of  a  cell  than 
a  rush  was  made  for  him  by  the  inmates,  wlio  stripped  him 
of  his  clothing  and  let  him  stand  stark  naked  till  it  was 
redeemed  by  what  in  the  peculiar  jargon  of  the  place  waa 
knowu  as  drink-monoy.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the 
prisonere  were  in  possession  of  a  carefully  preserved  blan- 
ket Then  this  ceremony,  called  gamifihing,f  was  passed 
over  for  the  yet  more  brutal  one  of  blanketing.  In  spite 
of  prayers  and  entroatiet^,  tho  miserable  stranger  waa  bomid, 
thrown  into  the  blanket,  and  tossed  till  ho  was  half  dead 
and  ready  to  give  his  tormentors  every  snperfluous  garment 
to  sell  for  money.  With  the  tolls  thus  exacted,  liquor  was 
bought^  a  fiendish  revel  was  held,  and,  when  bad  mm  and  bad 

*  la  Vermont  the  adultcrciifl  nil)  wore  tht^  i[CiLrl<>t  letter, 
f  For  ft  dufioitioQ  of  garttlah,  8e«  a  nnUeui  paiuitiilct  called  PtgotVs  FoUti- 
«1  Dictitmntj,  LundoDf  179C. 
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tobacco  had  done  their  work,  the  few  sober  inmates  of  the 
cell  witnessed  such  scenes  ae  would  he  thought  shocking 
the  dance-houses  which  closter  along  the  whar&  of  our  grcat^ 
BBft-board  towns.* 

To  a  generation  which  has  beheld  great  reforms  in  the 
gtatutefi  of  criminal  taw  and  in  the  discipline  of  prisons  and 
jail« ;  to  a  generation  which  knows  but  two  crimes  worthy  of 
doatli,  Uiat  against  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  that  againfit^ 
the  life  of  the  State ;  which  has  expended  fabulous  sums  in 
the  erection  of  reformatories,  asylums  and  peniteutiaries, 
honaefi  of  o^trreotioiu  houses  of  refuge,  and  houses  of  deten- 
tion, all  over  the  land ;  which  has  furnished  every  State  prison 
with  a  library,  with  a  hospital,  with  workshops,  and  with 
schools,  the  brutal  scenes  on  which  our  ancestors  looked  with 
indifferenoe  eeem  scarcely  a  reality.  Yet  it  is  well  to  recall 
them,  for  we  cannot  but  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  so" 
much  misery  and  so  much  sufiering  with  a  deep  sense  of 
thankfulness  that  our  lot  has  fallen  in  a  pitiful  age,  in  an  age 
when  more  oompaseion  is  felt  for  a  galled  horse  or  a  dog  nm.: 
over  at  a  streetH^roffiiug  than  our  great-grandfathers  felt  for  a 
woman  beaten  for  cursiug  or  a  man  imprisoned  for  debt. 

*  SooM  •CTDunC  of  tlw  cUI«  of  tb«  prison*  mny  he  found  in  Defence  oC  ibe 
Sfstcm  of  SoUui;  rflnfamwalt  G.  W.  Smith  j  aIm,  Xortb  Auuricui  Bericw, 
Jtay,  1S3S. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THB   WXAKNB88   OF   THE  OOKFEDERATION. 

the  year  1Y84  opened,  the  revolution  had  been  ao- 
Led.  The  preliminary  articles  had  been  signed  on  tho 
of  Kovember,  1782,  and  the  return  of  peace  every- 
celebrated  with  bonfires,  with  rockets,  with  speeches, 
id  with  thanksgiving  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  following 
April,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  fight  at  Lexington,  The 
dd&nitive  treaty  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1783,  and  was  soon  to  be  ratified  by  the  United  States 
in  Congroasassembled.  The  last  remnant  of  the  British  army 
in  the  east  had  sailed  down  the  Narrows  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
November,  a  day  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Evacuation 
Day,  was  long  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  York,  and  was,  till  a  few  years  since,  annually 
celebrated  with  fireworks  and  with  military  display.  Of  the 
continental  army  scarce  a  remnant  was  then  in  the  service  of 
the  States,  and  these  few  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Knox.  His  great  work  of  deliverance  over,  "Washington  had 
resigned  his  commission,  had  gone  back  to  his  estate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  deeply  engaged  with  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  his  plantations.  The  retirement  to  pri- 
vate life  of  the  American  Fabius,  as  the  newspapers  delighted 
to  call  him,  had  been  attended  by  many  pleasing  ceremonies, 
and  had  been  made  the  occasion  for  new  manifestations  of 
affectionate  regard  by  the  people.  The  same  day  that  wit- 
nessed the  departure  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  from  New  York 
also  witnessed  the  entry  into  that  city  of  the  army  of  the 
States.  Nine  days  later  Washington  bid  adieu  to  his  officers. 
About  noon  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  of  December,  the  chiefs 
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tobacco  had  done  their  work,  the  few  sober  inmates  of  the 
cell  witnessed  such  scenes  as  would  be  thought  shocking  in 
the  dance-houses  which  closter  along  the  wharfs  of  our  great 
sea-board  towns.* 

To  a  generation  which  has  beheld  great  reforms  in  the 
statutes  of  criminal  law  and  in  the  discipline  of  prisons  and 
jails ;  to  a  generation  which  knows  but  two  crimes  worthy  of 
death,  that  against  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  that  against 
the  life  of  the  State ;  which  has  expended  fabulous  sums  in 
the  erection  of  reformatories,  asylums  and  penitentiaries, 
houses  of  correction,  houses  of  refuge,  and  houses  of  deten- 
tion, all  over  the  land ;  which  has  furnished  every  State  prison 
with  a  library,  with  a  hospital,  with  workshops,  and  with 
schools,  the  brutal  scenes  on  which  our  ancestors  looked  with 
indifference  seem  scarcely  a  reality.  Yet  it  is  well  to  recall 
them,  for  we  cannot  but  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  so 
much  misery  and  so  much  suffering  with  a  deep  sense  of 
thankfulness  that  our  lot  has  fallen  in  a  pitiful  age,  in  an  age 
when  more  compassion  is  felt  for  a  galled  horse  or  a  dog  run 
over  at  a  street^srossing  than  our  great-grandfathers  felt  for  a 
woman  beaten  for  cursing  or  a  man  imprisoned  for  debt. 

*  Some  account  of  the  state  of  the  priaoiu  may  be  found  In  Defence  of  the 
STStem  of  Solitaiy  Confinement,  G.  W.  Smith;  also,  Nortb  American  Beriew, 
July,  1839. 
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THE  WEAKNESS  OF  THE  OOSFEDERATIOH. 

iis  the  year  1784  oixiued,  tlie  revolution  had  been  ac- 
■dbed.  The  preliminary  articlee  had  been  signed  outha 
Jeth  of  November,  1782,  and  the  return  of  peace  ever/- 
jere  celebrated  with  bonfires,  with  rockets,  with  speeches, 
and  Antb  thanksgiving  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  following 
April,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  fight  at  Lexington.  The 
definitive  treaty  liad  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1783,  and  was  soon  to  be  ratified  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled.  The  last  remnant  of  the  British  army 
in  the  cast  had  sailed  down  the  Narrows  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Xovember,  a  day  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Evacuation 
Day,  was  long  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Kew  York,  and  was,  till  a  few  years  since,  annually 
celebrated  with  fireworks  and  with  military  display.  Of  the 
continental  army  scarce  a  remnant  was  then  iu  the  service  of 
the  States,  and  these  few  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Knox.  His  great  work  of  deb'verance  over,  WaBJungton  had 
resigned  his  commission,  had  gone  back  to  his  estate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  deeply  engaged  with  plans  for 
the  unprovement  of  hia  plantations.  The  i-etirement  to  pri- 
vate life  of  the  iVmcrican  Fabius,  as  the  newspapers  delighted 
to  call  him,  had  been  attended  by  many  pleasing  ceremonies, 
ad  had  been  made  the  occasion  for  new  manifestations  of 
ectionate  regard  by  the  people.  The  same  day  that  wit 
nsseed  the  departure  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  from  New  York 
a]»o  witnessed  the  antry  into  tliat  city  of  the  army  of  the 
States.  Kine  days  later  AVaehington  bid  adieu  to  his  officers. 
About  noon  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  of  December,  the  chiefa 
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-v^  army  asBeinbled  in  tbe  great  room  of  Franncea's  Tavern, 
2^n  the  resort  of  mcrcLauts  and  men  of  fashion,  and  there 
j^njVashington  joined  them.  Rarely  as  he  gave  way  to  his  emo- 
tions, he  could  not  on  that  day  get  the  mastery  of  them.  Ab 
he  beheld  drawn  up  before  him  the  men  who,  for  eight  long 
years,  had  shared  with  him  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the 
war,  he  was  deeply  moved.  He  filled  a  glass  from  a  decanter 
that  stood  on  the  tabic,  raided  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
said:  "With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude  I  now  take 
leave  of  you,  and  most  devoutly  wish  your  latter  days  may  be 
as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  l>een  glori- 
ous and  honnnihle.'^  Then  he  drank  to  them,  and,  after  a 
pause,  said :  "  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave 
but  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  eaoh  come  and  shake  me  b} 
the  hand."  General  Knox  eanie  forward  first,  and  Waflhin| 
ton  embraoed  him.  The  other  officers  approached  one  by  one, 
and  silently  took  tlieir  leave.  A  line  of  infantry  had  l>een 
drawn  up  extending  from  the  tavern  to  Whitehall  ferry,  where 
a  barge  was  in  waiting  to  carry  the  commander  across  the 
Hudson  to  Paulus  Hook.  Waslangt^  m,  with  his  officers  fol4 
lo^ving,  walked  down  the  line  of  soldiers  to  tlie  water.  The 
streets,  Uie  balconies,  the  windows,  were  crowded  with  gaxers. 
All  the  churches  in  the  city  sent  forth  a  joyous  din.  Arrived 
at  the  ferry,  he  entered  tlie  barge  in  silence,  stood  up,  took  oft 
his  hat  and  waved  farewell-  Then,  as  the  boat  moved  slowly 
out  into  the  stream  amid  the  shouts  of  the  citizens,  his  com- 
panions in  arms  stood  harelieaded  on  the  shore  till  the  form 
of  tlieir  illustrious  commander  was  lost  to  view. 

From  Paulus  n<Hjk  he  jourr»eyed  by  easy  stages  to  An- 
napolis, where  Congress  was  then  in  session.  The  news  of 
bis  approach  was  spread  throxighont  the  country  by  the  post- 
riders,  and  the  many  nllagcfi  and  towns  that  lay  along  his 
route  vied  witli  each  other  in  doing  hijn  honor.  At  every 
step  he  was  met  by  committees  from  the  select-men,  who,  in 
addresses  full  of  allueions  to  Cincinnatus,  thanked  him  for 
the  great  things  he  had  done  for  the  country,  and  assured  him 
of  the  undying  love  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizenfl.1 
Addresses  of  congratulation  and  thanks  were  voted  by  the 
Legislatures  of  New  Jersey,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Mary- 
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land.  The  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia 
turned  from  the  consideration  of  learned  papers  on  Improved 
Methods  of  Quilling  a  IIarj>8ichord,  and  Observations  on  the 
Torporitic  E^*  to  do  homage  to  tlie  great  chief,  and  tliclr 
ejcample  waa  speedily  followed  by  innumerable  religious  and 
mercantile  organizations  in  the  State. 

It  was  not  indeed  till  Friday,  the  nineteenth  of  the  month, 
that  he  reached  Annapolia.  Gates  and  Smallwood,  who  hail 
served  under  him  in  the  war,  met  him,  with  many  of  the 
chief  characters  of  the  place,  a  few  miles  from  the  city  and 
escorted  him  to  town.  As  he  entered  the  streets  his  arrival 
was  made  known  to  the  citizens  by  the  discharge  of  cannon. 
On  Monday  Congress  gave  him  a  dinner  in  the  ballroom, 
where  toaets  were  drunk  to  the  United  States,  to  the  army,  to 
the  most  Cliristian  King,  to  the  Peace  Cominifisioners,  and  to 
the  virtuous  daughters  of  America.  When  night  came  the 
Stadt-house  was  lit  up,  and  a  ball  given  by  the  General  As- 
sembly .f  The  day  following  his  arrival  he  dispatched  a  letter 
to  Congress  announcing  his  wish  to  resign  his  commiesion,  and 
uldng  that  he  might  be  informed  in  what  manner  it  would  be 
most  proper  to  tender  his  resignation,,  whether  in  writing,  or 
at  a  public  audience  of  Cougn?ss.  General  MiMin  replied 
Uiat  it  should  be  at  a  public  audience  of  Congrem,  and  ap- 
pointed noon  of  the  t\^'enty-third  of  December,  1783,  for  the 
ceremony.  In  the  mean  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
make  such  preparations  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  require. 
On  the  committee  were  Jefferson,  who  sat  for  Virgim'a;  Ger- 
ry, who  represented  Massachusetts ;  and  McHenry,  who  cast 
his  vote  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Long  before  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  twenty-third  the  gal- 
lery and  floor  of  the  hall  of  Congress  were  filled  with  ladies, 
with  Iiigh  functionaries  of  the  State,  and  with  many  officers 
of  the  anuy  and  mivy.  The  members  of  the  House,  twenty 
in  number,  were  seated  and  covered  as  representatives  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Ifnion.  The  gentlemen  present  were 
standing   and   unooverod.      At  noon  'Washington    was   an- 

*  TruiBiicUons  of  tfee-Amencan  Philoflopbicol  Sodcty,  toL  11,  ^tloa  of  1766, 
pp.  171,  IPS. 

fFcSlHyWftnia  Packet,  January  1,  1784. 
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nounced,  and  escorted  by  the  Secretary  of  Congrees  to  a  seat 
wLifli  Lad  l>cen  made  ready  for  him  in  front  of  the  Pregi- 
dent's  chair.  After  a  short  silence  General  Mifflin  informed 
Mm  that  the  United  States  in  Congress  aasembled  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  his  commnnication.  -"Washington  then  arose, 
and,  with  that  ^dignified  compoenre  which  never  deserted 
him  even  when  nuisket-halls  and  caiinon-shots  were  whistling 
around  him,  delivered  a  short  and  solemn  addj-ess,  which  of 
all  his  writings  is  most  familiar  to  the  men  of  this  generation. 
Having  returned  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, that  official  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  the  patriotism  with  which  he  had 
responded  to  the  call  of  his  coimtry,  and  the  ability  with 
which  be  bad  defended  her  inva<led  rights.  "  You  retire," 
said  he,  "from  the  theatre  of  action  with  the  blessings  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  but  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not 
terminate  vrith  your  military  command;  it  will  continue  to 
animate  the  remotest  ages." 

The  same  evening  AVafibington  bid  adieu  to  Annapolis, 
and,  attended  by  the  Governor  of  Marylaiid  to  the  confines  of 
the  State,  made  all  speed  toward  Mount  Vernon,  which  be 
reached  on  ChnKtmas  eve.   -^ 

But  the  outburst  of  love  and  gratitude  which  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Commander-in-chief  called  forth  stM>n  subsided.  V 
The  time  for  voting  addresses  and  thanks  soon  went  by.  Let- 
ters and  eulogies  and  odes  on  bis  Excellency  soon  ceased  to 
fill  the  columns  of  the  newspapers.  Matters  of  a  grave  and 
serious  nature  began  to  occu|»y  the  thoughts  of  the  people, 
and,  as  is  always  the  case  where  the  multitude  undertake  to 
discuBs  matters  they  do  not  understand,  they  fell  into  au  ill 
humor.  TIio  revolution  was  at  last  accomplished.  The  evils 
it  had  removed  being  no  longer  felt,  were  speedily  forgotten. 
The  evils  it  had  brought  pressed  heavily  upon  them.  They 
could  devise  no  remedy.  They  saw  no  way  of  escape.  They 
soon  began  to  gmmble,  became  sullen,  hard  to  please,  dissatis- 
fied with  themselves  and  with  everj-tliing  done  for  them.  The 
States,  differing  in  habits,  in  customs,  in  occupations,  bad  been 
during  a  few  years  united  by  a  common  danger.  But  the 
danger  was  gone;  old  animosities  and  jealousies  broke  forth 
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again  with  all  their  strength,  and  the  union  seemed  likely  to 
be  dissolved. 

In  this  state  of  public  discontent  the  llonse  met  at  Plula- 
delphia  early  in  January,  1784.  Some  days  were  spent  in  ex- 
amining credentials  of  new  members,  and  in  waiting  for  the 
delinquents  to  come  in.  It  was  not  till  tlie  fourteenth  of  the 
month  tliat  the  definitive  treaty  was  taken  under  considera- 
tion and  duly  ratified.  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to 
carry  out  the  stipulations  with  as  much  haste  as  possil)le.  But 
there  were  some  articles  wliich  the  people  had  long  before 
made  up  their  minds  never  should  be  carried  out.  Wliile  the 
treaty  was  yet  in  course  of  preparation  the  royal  commission- 
ers had  stoutly  insisted  on  the  introduction  of  articles  provid- 
ing for  the  return  of  tlie  refugees  and  the  payment  of  debts 
due  to  British  subjects  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  The  com- 
missioners on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  who  well  knew  the 
tempers  of  their  eonntr^Tncn,  had  at  first  firmly  stood  out  * 
against  any  such  articles.  But  some  concewiions  were  after- 
ward made  by  each  party,  and  certain  Btij)ulations  touching 
tlie  debts  and  the  refugees  inserted.  Adams,  who  wrote  in 
the  mime  of  his  fellow-commissioners,  informed  Secretary 
Li\-ingston  that  he  was  well  aware  that  some  of  the  States  had 
confiscated  British  debts;  but  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  acts  of 
government  could  dissolve  obligations  resulting  from  lawful 
contracts  made  by  indi^nduals  of  the  two  countries  before  tlie 
war.  It  was  true  that  some  British  creditors  were  making 
common  cause  with  the  refugees  and  other  enemies  of  inde- 
indence.  But  it  was  equally  true  that  sacrificing  private  jus- 
tice to  reasons  of  state  and  political  convenience  was  always 
an  odious  mea.-nire,  and  the  purity  of  the  reputation  of  the 
Vnited  States  in  this  respect  was,  in  all  the  commercial  cities 
of  Europe,  of  infinitely  more  vainc  than  the  money  involved. 
As  for  tlie  two  articles  respecting  the  Tories,  tliey  were  indeed 
imeatisfactory.  But  had  not  England  been  particularly  anx- 
ious to  have  the  matter  closed  up  at  the  precise  time  it  waa, 
to  have  fnuned  them  bo  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  views 

'Tbese  articles  (the  flfth  lavi  ttixth,  rct^pccting  refugees)  ^'crc  atnong  the  first 
I  last  agreed  to."    Letter  of  the  commitisioiicra  to  SecrclAiy  Liv* 
-  U,  1782. 
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of  Congress  as  they  were,  would  liave  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. When,  too,  it  waa  considered  that  nothing  could  make 
them  perfectly  cougistent  both  with  American  and  British 
ideoA  of  honor,  he  hoped  that  the  middle  line  adopted 
would  be  approved.*  The  middle  line  to  which  Adams 
referred  was  that  Congress  should  recommend  the  States 
to  make  no  more  seizures  of  the  goods  and  property  of 
men  lately  in  arms  against  the  Confederation,  and  to  put  no 
bar  in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  ench  as  had  already  been 
confiscated. 

It  was  distinctly  nnderatofxl  by  each  side  tliat  these  were 
recommendations,  and  notliing  more  than  recommendations. 
Yet  no  sooner  were  they  made  known  than  a  shout  of  indig- 
nation and  abuflc  went  up  from  all  ])art8  of  the  country.  The 
community  in  a  moment  was  divided  between  tliree  partiefl.f 
The  smallest  of  the  three  was  made  np  of  the  Tories,  who  still 
hoped  for  place  and  power,  and  still  niirsed  the  delusion  that 
the  past  would  be  forgotten.  Yet  they  daily  contril>nt*Hi  to 
keep  the  remembrance  of  it  alive  by  a  strong  and  avowed 
attachment  to  Great  Biitain. 

Opposed  to  thejio  was  tlie  large  and  influential  body  of 
violent  "Whigs,  who  insisted  vehemently  that  every  loyalist 
should  instantly  be  driven  from  the  States. 

A  less  numerous  and  less  violent  body  of  Whigs  consti- 
tuted the  third  party.  They  were  not  prepared  for  extreme 
measures^  and  sought  to  soften  the  rigors  of  the  laws  against 
those  who  had  been  so  misguided  as  to  support  the  wrong  side 
of  the  (juarrel.  They  were  opposed  to  iMmishmout  because  of 
the  clause  in  the  treaty  $  bocAuse  If  the  royalistK  were  sent 
away  they  would  settle  at  Nova  Scotia  and  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can fishery;  because  if  sufforod  to  remain  tliey  would  enrifli 
the  countrj' ;  and  because  they  had  no  political  influence  what- 

*  Thette  reaaoos  arc  eci  forth  in  the  L-out-st'  of  $mne  reniarkH  oa  the  prelimiDorjr 
treaty.  Sec  the  letter  from  the  oommiswoners  lo  Secretary  Liringstun,  December 
14,  17S3.  Wo  «re  ajiaurod  thitt  the  original  draft  of  the  letter  io  in  thu  huid* 
writing  of  Mr.  Ad&ma.  Works  of  John  Actams,  Boston,  ISAS^  vol  Till,  p.  18i 
note. 

+  The  iitiwe  of  the  pnlhlcal  parties  in  17S4  U  well  «iplained  ii.  »  letter  uf  R. 
R.  LiringAton  to  John  Jay,  at  that  time  abroad.  The  date  in  January  ii&,  1784 
ge«  Life  of  J.  Jajr. 
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ever.*  At  the  samo  time  these  moderate  "Wliigs  protected 
they  never  for  a  imminent  thought  of  destroying  all  distinction 
between  refugees  and  patriotti,  and  giving  the  Tories  a  hold 
npou  the  reins  of  government 

The  loyalists  most  wisely  wrote  little.  The  discngfiion  was 
carried  on  by  the  two  brauohes  of  the  Whigs.  Scores  of  sei^ 
mons  were  preached,t  and  hundreds  of  pamphlets  written,  on 
the  subject.  The  columns  of  the  newspapers  were  for  many 
months  crowded  with  Letters  to  the  Refugees ;  Last  Advice  to 
the  Refugees ;  Considerations  for  the  Refugees,  that  poured 
in  upon  the  editors  from  all  sides-^  It  was  difficult,  such  was 
the  language  hcM  by  some  of  the  writers,  to  understand  the 
singular  infatuation  which  led  men  of  reputed  sense  and 
judgment  to  believe  that  the  recommendation  contained  in 
the  obnoxious  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  the  treaty  %vould  be 
complied  with.  It  was  simply  preposterous  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  they  would  be  listened  to  by  the  Legislature  of  a 
single  State  in  the  Union.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  men  in 
whose  behalf  the  appeal  had  been  made  were  to  be  considered 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  then,  independence  having  been 
secured,  the  people,  through  their  legislators,  had  a  perfect 
right  to  deal  with  tliem  as  they  saw  fit,  and  it  was  an  open 
and  gross  insult  for  Great  Britain  to  lay  down  rules  for  their 
treatment  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  refugees  were  to  he 
regarded  as  British  subjects,  then  the  insolence  of  the  recom- 
mendation could  be  equalled  only  by  its  folly  and  al-wurdity. 
But  the  whole  matter,  from  l>eginning  to  end,  was  quite  of  a 
piece  with  the  usual  stupidity  of  Englinh  ministers.  Before 
the  war  tl^py  had  refused  to  the  people  of  the  colonies  the 
right  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  They  had  then  pro- 
ceeded to  regulate  matters  for  them,  and  had  dune  the  work 

*Bee  New  York  Omzctteof  Marcb  II,  17S4.  The  reasons  given  for  tlio  nw 
turn  of  the  refugees  are  there  lUted  to  be  eomuion  argumentA.  Also,  Boston 
Gftzette,  Man'h  1,  1784. 

f  Odc  dcicrrlnp  of  mention  U  entUlcd  Tlic  RcwanI  of  TorylMQ-  A  dlaoount 
deltrered  nt  the  Tabernnclc,  in  Sidein,  by  Katbimicl  Wliitukpr,  P.  D. 

Rce  The  Cue  and  Claim  of  an  American  Loyalist,  1783.  The  Claima  of  tho 
AmvricAii  Ijoyalbt  Relieved  and  Uaintalned,  1786. 

X  A  g(K)d  flpecimcn  of  tlicso  Ivtton  ii  A  I.asl  Advice  to  the  Tories  and  Reftw 
gets  tn  Kew  Yoifc.    See  New  Jersey  Gazette,  April  \t,  1768. 
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BO  ill  that  tlie  colonies  were  soon  free  and  independent  States. 
Now,  in  the  very  paper  in  which  this  independence  was 
acknowledged,  England  had  the  elfrontery  to  prescribe  how 
the  United  States  should  act  toward  American  citi^ns.  But 
tliis  indolent  folly  should  be  treated  with  tlie  contempt  it  so 
richly  merited.  Cong^ss  had  been  wise  in  contining  itself  to 
recommendations,  for  the  people  had  already  decided  how  to 
dispose  of  the  Tories.  Wliai  ri^ht  had  men,  who  for  seven 
yeai's  had  been  destroying  property,  plundering,  bumiug, 
killing,  inciting  Indian  massacrefs  to  expect  kind  and  gentle 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  people  they  had  so  deeply  in- 
jured i  Was  there  ever  a  set  of  men  so  hard  to  please  i  For 
years  past  they  had  steadily  opposed  the  government,  had 
fouglit  agjiinst  it,  had  reviled  it,  had  sought  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  overthrow  it,  and  now  they  cried  out  in 
indignation  1>ecause  they  were  not  pennitted  to  live  under 
it  If  it  wore  hateful  to  them  in  the  past,  what  made  it 
acceptable  to  them  in  the  present  ?  Why,  after  fighting  for 
a  monarchical  govenmient,  did  they  on  a  sudden  insist  on 
becoming  citizens  under  a  repubhcan  government?  Could 
any  one  doubt  for  a  moment  tliat  some  deeply  meditated 
Bcheme  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  ?  Was  it  that  they  might 
become  good  and  loyal  citizens  of  the  republic,  or  was  it  that 
they  might  the  more  effectually  destroy  its  liberties?  They 
bad  wealth,  and  would  gladly  expend  it  in  the  acquisition  of 
power.  Many  of  them  had,  while  their  republican  neighbors 
were  starving  in  the  continental  armies,  carried  on  a  lucrative 
trade  with  England,  or  put  away  thousands  of  pounds  by 
acting  as  sutlers  and  contractors  to  the  troops  of  Clinton,  of 
Comwallis,  and  of  Howe.  Make  them  citizens,  give  them 
the  right  to  vote,  and  in  a  few  years  the  places  of  trust  and 
influence  would  be  held  by  Tories.  Tory  Governors  and  Tory 
Legislatures  would  rule  in  every  State.  The  laws  of  which  the 
refugees  complained  would  bo  repealed,  and  othere  carefully 
framed  to  injure  the  patriots  enacted.  Decisions  would  bo  pro- 
nounced in  the  courts  by  Tory  judges  against  Whig  petitioners, 
and  carried  into  execution  by  Tory  sheriils  and  Tory  officers  of 
the  law.  Nor  would  they  stop  there.  They  would  confiscate 
property,  found  an  aristocracy,  le^-y  taxes,  and  create  a  gov- 
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emment  whose  tynuiny  would  far  exceed  the  tyranny  of  Eng- 
land. Tliey  would,  in  short,  undo  in  a  few  years  every- 
thing that  had  been  done  by  an  immense  expenditure  of 
treafiure  and  of  blood* 

Sometimes  the  writer  assumed  the  character  of  a  grave 
and  impartial  witness,  and  cautioned  the  refugees  not  to  tnist 
t<oo  implicitly  to  tlie  clemency  of  a  much-abused  and  long- 
eufftoring  people.  They  were  assured  that  the  wisest  coarse 
was  to  consider  all  Americans,  wherever  fomid,  as  their  very 
woret  enemies.  They  were  reminded  of  the  phrase,  so  often 
in  their  mouths,  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  and  urged  not  to 
hesitate  a  moment  to  throw  themselves  at  his  Majesty's  feet 
Whatever  might  be  their  treatment  by  Americans,  they  would 
at  lea^^t  have  one  consolation  ;  that  of  knowing  they  would  be 
rewarded  by  their  Xing  according  ti>  tlieirdeserte.  And  their 
deserts  were  great  They  had  done  and  suffered  much  in  de- 
fence of  his  MajcrtyV  rights.  Surely  a  gracious  sovoreigu 
would  not  forget  them  in  their  hour  of  trouble,  as  they  had 
not  forgotten  him  in  his ;  he  would  provide  for  them  moat 
liberally.  Even  if  the  State  Legislatures  did  act  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Congress,  pass  acts  of  oblivion  and  make  every 
loyalist  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  would  suspect 
them  of  the  baseness  of  accepting  such  offers  1  They  would 
not,  of  course,  abjure  the  King  they  loved  so  well,  and  swear 
allegiance  to  the  government  they  had  with  so  much  diligence 
sought  to  destroy.  Some  bad  men  among  them  had  plundered 
houses,  killed  farmers,  and  done  deeds  for  which,  in  the  ex- 
cited state  of  public  feeling,  they  were  now,  as  a  class,  to  be 
held  responsible.  There  was  therefore  but  one  thing  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  be  gone  instantly,* 

Distasteful  as  such  advice  was,  many  followed  it.  Niun- 
bers  sought  a  refuge  in  Florida,  then  a  possession  of  Spain, 
and  founded  settlements  which  their  descendants  have  since 
raised  to  prosperous  and  beautiful  villages,  renowned  for 
groves  of  orange-trees  and  fields  of  cane.  Otliers  embarked 
on  the  BritiBh  ships  of  war,  and  were  carried  to  Canada  f  or 


•  New  York  Packet.  j 

f  For  Komc  actxiunt  of  thmr  aotlona  there,  see  •  letter  Bigned  Fbn 
Ibe  Boston  CoDtinental  Journal,  Uk;  27,  nS4. 
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the  island  of  Bermuda ;  a  few  turned  piratee,  obtained  a  sloop, 
and  Bcoured  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  bay.  *  Many  went  to 
England,  beset  the  ministry  with  petitions  for  relief,  wearied 
the  public  with  pathetic  storios  of  the  harsh  ingratitude  with 
whicli  their  sufferings  had  been  requited,t  and  were  accused, 
with  much  show  of  reason,  by  tl»e  Americans  of  urging  the 
severe  restrictions  which  England  began  to  lay  on  American 
commerce.  Many  more,  forgetful  of  the  rigors  of  a  northern 
climate,  where  for  week  after  week  the  mercury  never  rose 
above  ton  dogroee  below  zero,  where  water  froze  while  being 
carried  from  the  well  to  the  house,  aud  where  the  ground 
was  white  with  snow  for  seven  months  in  the  year,  set  out 
for  Nova  Scotia4  On  their  arrival  at  St.  John  they  were  at 
first  coldly  ruoeived,  then  loiuUy  ridiculed,  and  finally  driven 
off  in  great  numbers,  to  seek  a  home  at  Pafisamaquoddy.  Of 
Buch  treatment  at  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  they  had 
expected  nothing  bat  kindue«8  and  help  they  complained 
with  much  bitterness.  Their  Bufferings  were,  they  said, 
among  Englishmen  and  English  eubjeote  far  greater  than 
among  the  rebels.  They  had  I>een  lured  thither  to  their 
destruction  by  falsehood  and  treachery.  The  King  had  gra- 
ciously bestowed  on  them,  as  good  and  true  subjects  ruined  in 
his  behalf,  what  they  were  assured  was  rich  and  fertile  land 
lying  along  the  banks  of  gently  flowing  rivers ;  and  they  were 
told  that  when  the  fields  bad  been  cleared,  when  towns  had 
been  built,  when  law  had  been  established,  they  were  to 
send  delegates  to  represent  them  in  the  halls  of  the  Provin- 

*  New  York  Packet 

4  One  of  tbuHe  inveterate  petitlooers  became  so  grc*l  a  nulHuice  tlut  be  was 
popularly  nick-nanied  Cr^ng  Billy.  Be  liUd  hie  damages  at  seventy  tbouAand 
potrnds  sterling.  Sir  J.  JotiDston  declared  that  he  had  lost  three  bandred  thoB* 
sand  ^incas.  At  this  uoe  of  the  Eugliah  pap4;K  cxcltumed :  "  Arc  there  any  gold 
and  fiilrer  minor)  in  Kngliui^,  Scotland,  and  Iivlaiid  f  Surely  they  will  be  wanted  to 
pay  off  thet*e  worthy  American  suffercre.  All  fundt  from  taxation  roust  be  iufuf- 
6dent  for  »uch  demands,  which  already  draw  nigh  to  twelve  milHoDs.  Purely  the 
American  StAtcfl  must  bo,  collectively,  exceedingly  rich  and  valuable  if  tlie  fe" 
refuf;ccs  who  Red  from  that  country  left  properly  behind  them  worth  tweWe  or 
fourteen  milUona.*'     Quoted  in  iho  New  York  Packet,  October  10,  1786. 

]  For  JBters  urrring  the  refugees  tu  cutne  to  8l  John  and  Nora  Bcotia,  see 
New  Yoiduzctte,  March  S9,  1763,  and  AmcricaQ  Rcmciuhranccr,  Tart  i,  178S, 
p.  307. 
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cial  Assembly.  Meauwlule  agents  and  surveyors,  appointed 
at  great  coBt  to  tliu  Crown,  were  to  locate  and  lay  out  the 
farms  of  all  eucli  aa  choso  to  accept  of  the  bounty  of  his  Ma- 
jeety";  taxes  were  lo  be  remitted  for  the  8j>ace  of  seven  years, 
and  snpplies  of  provisions  doled  out  til]  such  time  as  the 
earth  should  be  made  to  ^ield  her  increase,  liad  these  things 
been  done  I  Far  fro:n  it  The  delays  of  the  well-paid  agents 
had  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Scarce  an  acre  had 
been  staked  out  by  the  surveyors ;  a  few  of  the  refugees  liad 
indeed,  after  much  persevering,  much  worrying,  and  great 
expense,  finally  succeeded  in  having  their  claims  located. 
They  had  then  set  out  to  take  possession  of  their  estates,  only 
to  find  themselves  in  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  of  regions, 
to  which  not  a  road  led,  and  in  which  no  human  industry 
conld  make  so  much  as  the  grass  to  grow.  The  donations  of 
the  King  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  curtailed;  and  the  sup- 
ply of  provisions  would,  in  all  likelihood,  cease  in  May.  * 

The  pitiable  condition  of  these  men  was  about  this  time 
depicted  ^vith  much  humor  aud  sarcasm  by  a  writer  in  the 
newspaper  printed  at  St.  Jolm.+  The  induBtrious  husband- 
man, fraught  with  expectations  and  glowing  wnth  the  gratitude 
of  his  sovereign,  went  up  the  river,  it  was  said,  to  settle  on  his 
lands  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  eat  down  on  some  cleared 
spot  of  earth,  there  to  encamp  till  his  lands  were  divined  to 
him.  But  it  generally  happened  that  tlie  spot  so  picked  out 
was  hard  by  the  shelter  of  the  cow-liouse  or  the  bam  of  some 
republican,  who  Kjxjcdily  made  it  known  to  him  by  advertise- 
ment, or  proclamation,  or  what  not,  that  he  must  turn  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  loft,  but  make  straiglit  away  from 
the  bam  and  the  cow-honi«e  and  abide  in  the  wilderness  till,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  would-be  lords,  he  should  be  given  a  tract 
in  the  burned  district.  The  paper  was  read  with  delight  by 
the  Tories  of  St.  John,  and  the  town  was,  a  few  days  later, 
yet  more  diverted  by  hand-bills  whicli  appeared  in  every  sti-eet 
and  on  the  tables  of  every  tavern.    They  purported  to  con- 


*See  K  letter  in  the  Packet  of  December  8,  1784,  descrtbhis  the 
the  refugee*  at  Shelburne,  N'ora  BcoUo.    S«e,  also,  the  Packot  of  MaV 

4  Thin  paper  will  be  found  copied  in  full  in  Uie  New  York  Paul 
S,  1 7S4.     It  appetnyt  at  St.  John  iu  Janunr^. 
VOL,   I. — U 
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tain  a  nambor  of  "  Familiar  Questions  addressed  to  the  Loyal- 
ists at  St.  John."  "  Were  you,"  said  the  writer,  who  care- 
fully concealed  liis  name,  "  were  you  sent  here  to  get  laud  i 
Did  you  get  any  if  How  are  you  refugees  oft  for  cash :  are  yon 
pretty  flush  i  Is  it  tnie  that  the  refugees  up  the  river  are 
cliarged  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton  for  hay  ?  Do  you  know  how 
the  Hivites  and  the  Jcbusites  looked  on  the  children  of  Israel 
when  they  came  to  take  possession  of  the  promised  land? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  subaltern  going  with  a  file  of  men  and 
taking  away  the  hay  cut  by  refugees  at  Gagetown  ?  "Which 
should  you  like  better ;  a  little  snug  water-lot  where  you  might 
cut  grass  and  catch  wilmon,  or  a  bit  of  burned  trac^t  with  never 
a  road  to  it  ?  Do  you  know  that  about  four  hundred  of  you 
have  signed  to  go  to  Passamaquoddy  ? "  * 

While  the  loyalists  at  St.  Jolm  were  being  thus  insulted 
and  reviled  by  those  who  ironically  addressed  them  as  breth- 
ren, their  companions  at  New  York  were  undergoing  a  like 
treatment.  The  wits  of  the  day  affected  to  treat  the  sudden 
and  uuoeremonious  departure  of  so  many  Tories  as  an  epi- 
demic. The  name  of  independence  fever  f  was  fastened  upon 
it,  and  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the  newspa- 
pers exulted  in  recording  the  numbers  who  in  Xew  York  and 
Philadelphia  fell  a  prey  to  it  each  week.  It  was  noted  with 
no  small  pleasure  that  a  vessel  carrying  seven  hundrcKi  of  the 
fever-stricken  Tories  had  gone  to  pieces  o0  the  New  England 
coast,  and  scarce  a  soul  been  saved  ;  that  every  week  hundreds 
of  obnoxious  faces  were  disappearing  from  the  cofi[ee-houses 
and  inns,  and  that  the  stages  were  doing  a  brisk  businees  car- 
rying loyalists  up  to  town.  The  few  that  remained  were 
termed  turn-coats,  and  it  was  facetioiiftly  said  that  in  the  great 
towns  the  trade  of  tailoring  was  wellnigh  ruined  since  so 
many  gentlemen  of  fashion  had  become  so  economical  as  to 
turn  their  own  coats.  A  writer  in  the  Massachusetts  Gazette 
observed  that  the  patriotic  character  of  some  who  now  made 

*  New  York  Packet,  March  S.  1784.  These  Familiar  Queirtioiu  were  after, 
ward  printed  on  hand-billt  and  Acnttcrcd  about  Xew  York. 

f  Nefc Jersey  Gazette,  April  10,  1788.  Sec,  also,  American  RemenibniDosr, 
Part  ii,  V7S3,  p.  712.  *' We  hear  from  New  York  thai  the  iDdcpcodcDCc  fercr 
Ta^cB  there  to  such  a  de^e  among  the  Tone*  and  refiigeca  that  it  carries  off 
great  Dumhers  of  them  wceLly."    Buaton,  April  15,  1783. 
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a  great  figure  in  promoting  conventions  all  over  the  country, 
and  of  others  who,  in  Connecticut,  were  loud  against  commu- 
tation, brought  to  his  mind  the  etory  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray 
with  modem  additions.  The  additions  consistod  of  a  few 
verBefi  in  which  the  vicar,  after  turning  his  coat  for  King 
George,  is  made  to  turn  it  again  for  Congre&s,  and  afifiort  hid 
willingness  to  die  in  its  c^use.* 

The  animosity  which  fired  the  more  violent  AVTiigs  often 
led  thcin  to  absurd  extremes.  A  few  men  of  the  moderate 
branch  of  the  party  at  New  York  took  it  into  their  heads 
<HX  one  occasion  to  attempt  something  for  the  benefit  of 
their  proficribed  neighbors.  To  do  anything  outright  for  the 
betterment  of  the  political  condition  of  the  unfortunates  was 
impossible.  But  it  seemed  quite  probable  that  if  restored  to 
their  old  places  in  society ;  if  the  houses  of  former  friends 
were  ugnin  (>|Mmed  U}  them ;  if  tlieir  well-known  faces  were 
once  more  seen  at  route  and  balls,  and  they  were  suffered  to 
make  and  receive  calls,  the  deteiitation  felt  toward  them  >vould 
gradually  wear  away,  and  in  time  tlic  cruel  laws  inspired  by 
that  bitter  liatred  be  repealed.  To  initiate  this  laudable  plan, 
ft  dancing  aj^semhly  waa  stiu'ted  in  which  many  of  the  Tories 
were  invited  to  take  part.  But  the  object  of  this  piece  of 
innocent  amusement  was  quickly  discovered  and  vigorously 
attacked.  Could  it  be  possible,  the  hotheads  exclaimed,  that 
men  calling  themselves  Whigs  could  be  so  lost  to  every  degree 
of  sensibility,  so  inconsiderate  as  to  engage  in  a  measure  cruel 
in  its  nature  and  pregnant  with  dangerous  consequences  J 
Did  they  mean  to  open  old  wounds  afresh  ?  What  were  they 
thinking  of  ?  Did  they  suppose  all  Whigs  were  pigoon-livered 
enough  to  look  tamely  on  wliilo  a  parcel  of  mii^creants,  of 
atrocious  and  obnoxious  Tories,  insulted  their  feelings  and 
wantonly  danced  on  the  graves  of  their  brave  officers  ?  This 
was  going  too  far.  Honor  and  justice  furbade  it,  and  the 
dancing  must  be  stopped,  f 

•  The  po«n  wns  printed  b  the  N*ew  York  Pcickot  for  February  1ft,  1784. 

+  FtiunRylvauitt  Packet,  Janunry  5, 1 784.  "  Tirne-atTviuR  Whigs  anil  trinuncrs  " 
reii!  »l*o  uccuM-d  of  forming  a  pdlitu-al  coalition  with  tht-  Tories.  Bofiton  Gmsette, 
Fcbruaija,  17S4.  Tbcaume  paper  dcelaroa  that  "thecjesof  all  America  ar«  fix«d 
«a  ihe  New  York  pairiota,  who  H  U  expected  will  oot  with  their  uaaal  dcdiiloa 
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But  the  commente  of  the  press  were  not  always  in  so  mild 
and  inoffeiiaive  a  tone.  They  were  in  general  full  of  savage 
threats,  and  written  in  the  bombafitic  language  in  which 
stump  oratore  were  accustomed  at  every  eleotioa  to  addresa 
audiences  of  ploughhoys  and  drovere,  and  which  is  even  now 
to  be  heard  on  the  twenty-eecond  of  every  I'ebruary  and  the 
fourth  of  every  July.  The  editor  of  a  New  England  paper 
exhorted  his  readers  never  to  make  frienda  with  those  tienda 
the  refugees.  *' Ab  Hannibal,"  said  the  writer,  '*  swore  never 
to  be  at  peace  with  the  Romans,  bo  let  every  Whig  swear,  by 
his  abhorrence  of  slavery,  by  liberty  and  religion,  by  the 
shades  of  departed  frienda  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  by  the 
ghoetg  of  those  of  our  brethren  who  have  been  destroyed  on 
board  of  prison-ships  and  in  loathsome  dungeons,  never  to  bo 
at  peace  with  those  fiends,  the  refugees,  whooe  thefts,  murders, 
and  treasons  have  filled  the  cup  of  woe.  .  .  ."*  At  Worces- 
ter and  at  Stamford  the  Tories  were  forbidden  to  retum-f 

Absurd  as  such  appeals  now  seem,  tlioy  were,  it  must  be 
remembered,  but  the  timely  fruit  of  the  war,  and  their  effect 
was  very  great.  The  intense  animosity  felt  toward  the  unfor- 
tunate refugees  became  each  day  more  and  more  bitter,  and 
was  not  in  the  least  allayed  by  the  recollection  of  acts  which 
had  lately  been  done,  and  were  constantly  brought  up  as  exhib- 
iting a  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  England.  In  direct 
violation,  it  was  claimed,  of  tho  seventh  article  of  the  treaty, 
great  numbers  of  negroes  had  been  carried  off  by  the  depart- 
ing troops.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  been  remonstrated  with 
and  called  upon  to  take  strong  measures  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  deeds.  He  had  given  no  heed  to  the  remon- 
strances, and  had  attempted  to  juetify  himself  by  excuses 
worthy  of  the  casuists.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  some  negroes 
had  been  taken  away ;  but  they  could  not  be  considered  as 
property.  He  had  found  tliem  freemen ;  he  could  not  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  slavery.     On  this  plea  their  departure  was 

firmneifl,  and  rignr  with  respect  to  the  qtoniela,  tooU,  ud  minioiis  of  Britain 
now  remaioing  in  thtiir  capital** 

*  UastiacbiiB4;tt8  Chronicl^^  Uaj,  1783.  See,  also,  Boaton  Guette  for  Ootobtf 
ftif,  1784,  and  April  14,  \1ST,, 

f  Amerioan  Remembranoer,  Port  1,  1783.  pp.  264,  S60;  and  Part  U,  ITBa^ 
p.  S19. 
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held  to  be  a  voluntary  act.  But  the  Whigs  were  not  to  be 
blinded  by  sophistical  excuses.  It  wa«  denied  that  they  were 
freemen  ;  the  Tories  were  accused  of  taking  them  off  by  vio- 
lence, and  payment  for  them  was  demanded  of  the  English 
Government.  The  number  taken,  undoubtedly  large,  was 
magnified  by  popular  report  to  several  thougands.  The  alarm 
wafl  great,  for  the  article  had  been  framed  expressly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  slave-holding  States,  and  the  most  populous  of 
the  States  were  of  this  clasR.  If  this  went  on,  it  waa  said, 
there  was  no  telling  what  the  consequences  might  be.  Every 
slave  diseatisfied  with  his  master  had  but  to  steal  away  from 
his  cabin  on  some  stormy  night,  make  his  way  to  the  nearest 
seaport,  and  claim  the  protection  of  some  departing  Torj', 
who,  glad  to  infiict  so  severe  a  loss  upon  the  master,  would 
willingly  carry  the  servant  to  England.  The  multitude,  in- 
flamed by  such  reasoning,  and,  as  was  but  natural,  ready  to 
pnt  the  worst  construction  on  everything  done  by  the  Tories, 
loudly  accused  England  of  bad  faith.  Tlie  treaty  was  held 
to  be  violated,  and  a  new  plea  thus  furnished  for  the  justifi- 
eation  of  many  sharp  acts  against  the  refugees.*  Harsh  laws, 
passed  while  the  war  was  still  raging,  were,  in  many  of  the 
States,  re-enacted  or  suffered  to  remain  imchanged  on  the  stat- 
ute-books.f  But  in  New  York  the  most  severe  acts  were 
required  to  satisfy  the  angry  mnltitude.J 

Of  all  the  great  cities,  New  York  had  undoubtedly  suf- 
fered most  at  the  hands  of  the  enemv.     No  other  had  been 

■I 

80  long  under  British  control.  Howe  had  been  compelled  to 
evacuate  Boston  ;  Clinton  had  been  driven  from  Philadelphia. 
But  from  the  day  when  Howe  entered  New  York  in  177C  to 
the  day  when  Carleton  sailed  out  of  its  harbor  in  17S3,  the 
peaceful  possession  of  the  city  by  the  British  had  never  for  a 
moment  been  disturbed.  It  became,  therefore,  during  the 
war  and  after  the  peace,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Tories. 

*  VirginU  putsf^  a  resolution  thai  Engloiui  had,  by  carrjiDg  oS  the  negroca, 
riolated  the  treaty,  Jnnunry  32,  1784. 

f  St>e  lawa  pastied  by  MoiSMcfatuetU,  No<remb«r,  1784. 

X  By  N'cw  York,  JaJy  12,  1782,  March  17,  1788,  aod  May  IS,  1784.  S«,  also, 
Bccrot  Juiimalii  of  Con^rcjM,  vol.  iv,  pp.  267,  200-274.  See,  abo.  a  pamphlet 
mthlcd  A  CoUcLiton  of  Laws  Relative  to  American  Loyaliata  la  UasBaohiueUi, 
aiul  ihvir  PrupcTty,  17tlS. 
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There  prirateerB  were  fitted  out,  and  ships  boaring  anus  and 
amnnmition  to  the  armies  of  the  King  sailed  in  and  out  of 
the  gpaciouB  harbor  with  as  much  eafety  as  if  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Mersey  or  the  Thames.  Tho  oiurches  and  jail  were 
filled  with  piifionerH  of  war.  The  priaou-shlps  Jersey  and 
Stromboli,  whose  names  our  ancestors  could  never  mentiou 
without  a  shudder,  lay  at  anchor  off  the  Battery  ehore.  The 
Whig  citizens  were  driven  from  their  homes,  their  property 
confiscated,  their  houses  seized  and  occupied  under  military 
orders,  and  they,  peunileae  and  deprived  of  every  means  of 
suhsietencc,  sent  across  tJie  Hudson  to  starve,  or  live  upon  the 
charitj'  of  the  Duteh  farmers  of  Xew  Jersey.*  When,  there- 
fore, the  day  of  retribution,  so  long  delayed,  came,  when  the 
banished,  despoiled  and  ]Kjrsccuted  Whigs  were  fi'oe  to  return 
and  take  vengeance  on  their  persecutors  for  the  ills  they  had 
borne  for  many  years,  they  did  bo  with  the  exultant  malignity 
of  men  who,  half  maddened  by  the  desire  for  revenge,  are 
beside  themselves  with  joy  in  their  hour  of  triumph.  At  a 
time  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Jersey  towns  were 
hurrying  to  sign  papers  expressing  their  willingness  to  forgive 
and  forgot,  and  bidding  the  Tories  to  come  and  live  among 
them;+  at  a  time  when  the  committee-men  at  New  Uaven 
were  writing  their  report,  and  assuring  their  fellow-townsmen 
that  no  reaijon  could  be  found  why  the  loyalists  should  not 
be  free  to  come  back ;  J  that  it  was  contrary  to  good  seujse, 
to  good  policy,  nay,  to  humanity,  to  deprive  of  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  any  Tory  who  had  not  carried  arme  in  the  great 
struggle,  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  were  crying  out  wild- 
ly for  vengeance.  Nothing  but  extreme  measures  would  sat- 
isfy their  thirst.  The  Legislatui*e,  indeed,  was  scarce  assem- 
bled before  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  the  Wliig  citizens  was 
brought  in.     The  signatures  were  many  in  number,  and  were 

*  The  hardsiihips  mid  soffcring  of  tlie  Wliig  refugees  in  New  Jerscnr  ar«  plew* 
antlj  told  in  the  uicmoirs  of  Bliza  F.  M.  Quincy,  the  wife  of  Josiah  Quiacy.  Mrs. 
Quiucy  WKs  ui  ibf  tiiuc  of  her  pAreuts'  flight  from  the  city  a  girl  of  ttiirtcea 
yenrs. 

+  Sec  New  York  Piicket  for  March  S.  17S4.  Many  vl^nturM  wcro  obtaiiii>d 
ftt  New  Brunswick.  Pi«<«tnwaT,  Amboy,  and  nciKhhoring  towni. 

X  See  Xew  Vurk  Packet  for  31&rcb  8,  17t)4,  and  Amerli«n  Bcmembrancet) 
FartiU,  IVBS,  p.  iU. 
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thoee^  not  of  demagogues,  but  of  persons  of  high  rank,  of 
stainless  character,  and  good  ability.  The  instnunont  hunibly 
set  forth  tliat  the  petitioiiera  had  lately  returned  to  their  nar 
tive  city  to  take  poaseaaion  of  what  little  remained  to  tliem 
from  the  ravages  of  war.  Thoy  were,  however,  greatly 
alarmed  and  incensed  to  find  numbers  of  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  United  States  so 
audacious,  eo  impudent,  as  to  cxpoee  themselves  to  their  much 
injured  and  angry  countrymen.  If  these  men  were  longer 
allowed  to  go  at  large  about  the  town,  the  peace  of  the  citi- 
zens would  be  seriously  endangered,  the  harmony  essential  to 
pro8i>erity  would  constantly  be  destroyed,  the  blessings  of 
peace  would  be  turned  into  curses,  and  tliere  was  much  reason 
to  fear  that  riot  and  bloodshed  would  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. They  linnly  believed  that  these  turn-coats,  even  while 
living  in  their  midst,  would  remain  enemies  to  independence. 
They  believed  this  to  be  so  because,  in  the  firat  place,  the  rene- 
gades had,  with  inveteracy  and  uniformity,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  dubious  struggle  for  lilierty,  made  the  utmost 
efforts  against  the  country ;  because,  in  the  second  place,  they 
had,  when  the  near  prospect  of  peace  opened  to  their  view, 
manifested  their  disapprobation  in  terms  of  the  deepest  ran- 
cor and  malignity ;  and  becaueo,  in  the  third  place,  the  bitter 
remembrance  of  innumerable  murders,  injuries,  and  cruelties 
done  by  them  still  ninklcd  in  the  bosoms  of  the  citizens.  It 
was  quite  impossible  to  be  at  peace  "with  creatures  of  this  stamp. 
If  the  Tories  stayed  the  Wliigs  must  go,  and  it  seemed  but 
reasonable  that  the  Whigs,  who  had  suffered  so  nnich  and 
so  long  for  liberty,  should,  when  liberty  canie,  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  all  its  blessings  in  quiet.  They  had  therefore 
watched  with  much  anxiety  the  slow  progress  of  the  Aliena- 
tion Bill,  and  deeply  regretted  that  it  had  not  yet  passed, 
ideed,  they  earnestly  ho|>ed  that  the  Legislature  would  at 
ice  use  every  possil>le  meaiis  to  pass  the  bill  into  a  law.* 
The  statement  made  in  the  memorial  of  the  angry  feelings 
of  the  people  was,  as  the  Legislature  well  knew,  mildly  ex- 
preeeed.  Tories,  in  fact  Englishmen,  were  scarcely  safe ;  for 
though  they  usually  behaved  with  much  sense  and  discretion, 

•  New  Tork  Packut,  FcbniBTj,  l?B4. 
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they  were  at  times,  when  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  taunts 
and  jeers  flnng  at  tliem  in  the  coffee-houses  and  on  the  streets, 
provoked  into  making  ill-timed  replies.  It  was  well  for  them 
if  on  each  occasions  mnmrnary  vengeance  were  not  instantly 
wreaked-  Others,  whose  talk  had  not  been  public,  were  in- 
fonned  that  if  they  did  not  moderate  their  language  a  watch- 
man who  had  overheard  what  wa«  said  would  send  their  names 
to  the  newspaper.  Should  the  newspaper  refuse  to  make 
their  names  public  after  its  fashion,  he  would  make  them 
public  after  his  fashion,  and,  as  he  went  his  rounds  at  night 

cry  out,  '*  Past  ten  o'clock,  and is  a  vile  hypocrite  and 

an  enemy  of  freedom."  * 

That  he  would  have  done  so,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
loudly  praised  for  doing  so,  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  The  de- 
lay of  the  Legislature  had  wearied  and  diegnsted  the  people. 
It  was  true,  the  Assembly  had  been  by  no  means  backward  in 
enacting  vigorous  laws  against  the  Tories.  It  was  tme  that 
the  Governors  of  the  t^vclv6  sister  States  had  been  urged  to 
exchange  lists  of  the  proscribe<i  persons,  that  not  one  of  them 
might  find  a  resting-place  in  the  country.  It  was  true  that 
such  persons  had  been  disf ranclused,  f  and  that  when  election 
day  came  round  no  one  suspected  of  the  slightest  tinge  of 
toryism  could  cast  his  vote  till  he  had  first  cleared  him- 
self of  the  ciiarge  of  hostility  to  the  government.  It  was 
true  that  tlie  petitions  of  such  refugees  as  were  entitled  by 
the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  to  make  application  for  liberty 
to  return  from  exile  were  invariably  thrown  out.  It  was  true 
that  a  Trespaifs  Act  had  been  piissetl  and  an  Alienation  Bill 
brought  in;  but  all  this  fell  far  short  of  the  demands  of  the 
people.  Every  day  the  clamor  of  the  multitude  grew  louder 
and  more  menacing.  One  day,  lato  in  March,  hand-bills  were 
scattered  about  the  toAvn,  calling  on  the  sons  of  liberty  to 
assemble  at  Yandewater's,  a  noted  coffee-house  in  the  fields.^ 

The  meeting  was  a  large  one.    All  classes  were  represented, 

•New  Torlt  Packet,  March  1, 1784. 

f  Thu  bill  puscd  the  LcgiaUturc,  but  not  the  revlfllonary  council.  It  would, 
the  coimdl  said,  so  utterly  ilepuftulale  whole  dUtricts  that  tlwre  would  not  be  men 
enough  left  iu  tfacm  to  Gil  the  noctmiurf  olHces  at  election. 

tTh«  bmnd-bills  were  dated  March  2^,  1794.  The  meeting  was  held  a  fc« 
daj-B  later.     Xew  York  Packet,  April  8,  1784. 
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And  strong  language  was,  for  the  first  time,  beard  from  tlie 
lips  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  of  the  city.  A 
series  of  reeolutionn  set  forth  the  sense  of  those  present  It 
was  impoBsible  that  Whigs  and  Tories  could  ever  mingle  in 
harmony;  that  they  could  not  consider  the  government  as 
completely  established  M*hile  the  faces  of  so  many  wealthy 
and  tnilaential  rovalists  continued  to  be  seen  in  the  Etreets; 
that  they  would  on  no  pretence  whatever  consent  to  live  in 
BOciety  with  any  man  who  had  ftorved  in  the  British  army  in 
any  capacity,  or  had  fled  to  the  eitj'  while  in  British  hands,  or 
had  come  over  from  England  during  the  war,  and  that  they 
seriously  recommended  all  such  characters  to  remove  from 
the  city  before  the  first  of  May.  But  when  the  first  of  May 
came  the  detested  Tories  were  still  as  nnmerous  as  ever,  and 
continued  to  show  themselves  with  the  old  effrontery.  Then 
the  wratli  of  the  Whigs  flamed  high.  This,  then,  was  the 
return  made  to  them  for  a  most  foolish  forbearance.  They 
had  begun  by  intimating  to  the  Tories  tliat  it  would  bo  well  to 
go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  men  they  had  so  deeply 
injured;  from  intimationB  they  had  gone  on  to  hints;  from 
hints  to  plain  requests ;  fi'om  requests  to  menaces  and  threats; 
but  intimations,  hints,  requests,  and  tlircats  were  alike  of  no 
use.  Xow  their  })atienoe  was  exhausted,  and  they  would 
resort  to  harsher  measnros.  Since  the  Legislature  had  given 
little  heed  to  their  petition  on  the  Alien  JJill,  they  would 
address  that  body  in  immistakable  language.  Accordingly, 
the  Whig  frceholdera  of  Westchester  coimty  assembled  and 
drew  up  umtruetions  to  their  representatives.  They  were 
seriously  alarmed^  so  the  instructions  ran,  that  after  so  long  a 
sitting  the  Legislature  had  seen  fit  to  take  no  means  to  re- 
move from  their  midst  the  most  obnoxious  of  those  who, 
while  the  war  was  ra^ng,  had  deserted  friends  and  country 
and  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  Six  reasons  were  then  given 
why  the  Tories  should  no  longer  l>e  snifered  to  live  among 
them,  and  thu  representatives  bidden  to  spare  no  pains  to 
obtain  an  act  of  discrimination.  It  might  possibly  happen 
that  the  Legislature  woidd  think  them  a  parcel  of  malcontents 
forming  a  very  inconsidemble  part  of  the  oommunity.  They 
were,  in  that  event,  prepared  to  lay  before  tlie  Legislature  a 
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most  unanswerable  argument.  They  would  go  and  present 
theniselvee,  to  a  man,  before  tlie  Aaeembly,  and  they  would 
pledge  their  honor  to  go  and  return  in  the  most  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner.* 

These  instructituis  were  scarcely  dispatched  before  the 
"Wliig  Society  took  up  the  matter.  The  Whig  Society  was  a 
company  of  pleasant  gentlemen,  who,  had  they  dared  to  use 
60  obnoxioua  a  term,  would  have  called  themselves  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  city.  Among  them  were  many  of  the  soundest 
merchants^  ablest  laM^yers,  and  most  skilful  physicians  New 
York  then  boasted  of.  They  were  all  stanch  Whigs,  and  the 
few  who  had  not  been  in  tlie  anny  had  been,  as  they  termed 
it,  in  exile,  and  often  entertained  tlie  assembled  company 
with  laughable  accounts  of  tlieir  sufferings  and  adventures. 
They  met  on  stated  evenings  in  the  long  room  at  tlie  coffee- 
house, and  discussed,  over  bowls  of  grog,  punch,  or  saugaree, 
the  impost,  the  theatre,  the  paper-money  scheme,  the  bank, 
or  whatever  else  might  happen  to  be  occupying  the  thoughts 
of  the  people.  Often  these  meetings  had  much  the  appear- 
auce  of  the  session  of  a  debating  club.  The  subject  to  be 
discussed  waa  put  in  the  form  of  a  question,  a  negative  and 
affirmative  side  chosen,  and  speakers,  noted  in  the  society  for 
their  skill  in  debate,  pitted  against  each  other.  The  floor  was 
then  ojwn  to  any  member,  and  not  a  few  young  men,  who 
hoped  some  day  for  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  or  the  Senate, 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  such  opportunities  to  display  theur 
political  sagacity  and  their  orator^'.  On  the  prcseut  occasion 
the  question  to  be  debated  was  whether  it  would  conduce  to 
the  public  peace  and  safety  to  pass  a  law  removing  from  the 
State  certain  characters  of  influence  who  had  tmiformly  mani- 
fested an  inveterate  opposition  to  the  liberties  of  the  jieople. 
The  question  was  so  important  that  almost  every  member  was 
in  liis  seat,  and  the  debate  was  warm  and  rancorous,  for  some 
members,  while  they  di.sliked  the  Tories,  disliked  still  more 
any  measure  looking  to  a  forcible  expulsion.  But  despite  their 
arguments,  when  a  show  of  hands  was  called  on  the  merits  of 

•  .Vcw  TorV  Pfttkot,  May  4,  1784.  For  the  resoluttons  of  the  inhabiUnts 
of  the  itn&U  towns  in  the  other  pans  of  tlie  State,  sec  American  Kciucmbraneeiv 
Part  Ul,  1788,  pp.  ca-«l,  90,  97,  1S3,  24?,  209. 
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the  debate,  almost  every  band  in  the  room  went  np  in  the 
affimiiitivc.  It  was  then  deteniiined  to  make  public  these 
proceedings,  and  to  appoint  another  evening  for  a  yet  further 
discnsaion  of  the  question.* 

But  the  debate  in  the  Whig  Society  had  ficarce  been  made 
known  when  news  came  which  greatly  amused  the  Whigs,  A 
petition  had  for  some  time  past  been  going  from  town  to  town 
through  northern  New  Jersey.  The  petition  set  forth  that 
the  signers  condemned  the  harsh  treatment  their  more  zealous 
brethren  had  subjected  the  Tories  to  in  New  York,  and  in- 
vited all  sutih  injured  ones  to  come,  be  made  welcome,  and 
live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the  farmers  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Many  names  were  obtjiined  in  different  towns,  but  no- 
where in  Bueh  numbers  as  in  Amboy,  Now  Bininswick,  and 
Piscataway.  To  tliaso  places  the  Tories  had  therefore  gone 
in  crowds,  and  among  those  who  went  were  Thomas  Crowell 
and  Elias  Cames.  Crowell  and  Barnes  had  at  first  settled  in 
Amboy,  but  at  longtii  determined  to  try  their  fortunes  at  the 
littie  village  of  Woodbridge,  some  five  miletj  distant.  Thither 
they  went ;  but  no  sooner  was  their  arrival  known  than  a 
town-meeting  was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  bid  them 
welcome.  The  committee  waited  on  them,  informed  them  of 
the  great  joy  entertained  by  tlie  village  at  their  arrival,  and 
assured  them  that  they  were  jtist  the  sort  of  men  that  were 
wanted.  The  Tories  were  much  pleased,  thanked  the  com- 
mittee, and  said  they  were  at  first  of  a  mind  to  settle  at  Port 
Eoseway,  a  place  they  believed  of  great  plenty,  but,  having 
been  urgently  invited  to  come  to  Jersey,  and  assured  that  all 
eucb  as  were  heavy-laden  would  find  at  Amboy  a  place  of  rest, 
they  had  come,  desiring  to  be  made  good  citizens.  The  com- 
mittee in  return  thanked  the  Tories  for  their  unexpected 
goodness,  when  one,  more  forward  than  the  rest,  declared  that 
"for  his  part  he  was  touched  to  the  heart  at  such  a  meeting ; 
he  was  desj)erate]y  afniid  tlie  Tories  would  all  go  to  Scotia." 
lie  then  expressed  his  sorrow  at  being  couffielled  to  inform 
his  new  friends  that  the  j)eople  of  "Woodbmlge  had  deter- 
mined that  no  Tories  should  settle  among  them  till  they  had 
first  been  tarred  and  feathered.     Barnes  and  Crowell  were 

•  New  York  Pftcket,  Mav  25,  1784. 
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for  a  moment  dumfounded.  They  stontly  protested,  talked 
much  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty,  of  the  recommenda- 
tioa  of  Congress,  of  the  conduct  of  the  good  people  of  Pis- 
catawaj',  of  New  Brunswick,  of  Amboy,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. In  a  few  minutes  thoy  wore  stripped  naked,  and  tarred 
and  feathered  *'  as  completely,"  said  a  witness,  "  lui  if  it  had 
been  done  in  one  of  those  seminaries  of  the  art,  Boston  or 
Connecticut."  * 

In  Philadelphia  some  bitter  complaints  were  made  that  a 
great  number  of  those  miscreants  who  called  themselves  loy- 
alists were  daily  seen  flashing  among  the  citizens,  claiming 
protection  under  the  treaty,  and  pretending  to  have  business 
to  transact.  The  only  buainefis  they  had,  it  was  alleged,  was 
to  put  Americans  at  variance  with  the  King  of  France,  Noth- 
ing could  be  done  with  tliem  because  of  the  articles  in  the 
treaty;  but  it  would  not  be  amiss,  the  moment  a  Tory  came 
to  town,  to  find  out  his  business,  set  a  guard  over  him,  conduct 
him  through  the  streets,  and,  when  his  work  was  done,  show 
him  out  of  the  city.f 

But,  of  the  many  legal  proceedings  of  the  time,  none  bore 
such  strong  marks  of  a  fierce  and  implacable  hatred  as  the 
Trespass  Act.  By  the  terms  of  this  law,  an  action  of  trespass 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  was  given  to  all  persons  who  had 
fled  from  their  homes  in  consetpence  of  invasion,  against  such 
persons  as  had  subse(|uently  entered  and  remained  in  poeses- 
sion.  The  ordy  plea  which  the  possessors  could  advance  in 
justification  was  that  they  had  been  placed  in  possession  by  a 
military  order.  A  military  order  was  therefore  declared,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  be  no  justification  of  the  seizure, 
and  the  Tories  thus  deprived  of  all  ground  of  defence. 

No  sooner  did  this  law  go  into  operation  than  every  house- 
holder whose  home  had,  for  the  shortest  space  of  time,  been 
in  the  possession  of  an  enemy,  hastened  to  seek  indemnity  in 
an  action  of  trespass  with  enormous  damages.  The  lawyers 
were  beset  with  clients;  the  court  calendars  were  crowded 


*  Now  Tork  Pncket,  Jane  2A,  nS4.  For  the  atAlc  of  feeling  &t  New  Bruns- 
wick, ew  Pcnnsylvftoiii  Pocket.  March  20,  1781. 

f  FrconiaQ'a  JounuU.  Philadelphia,  Aiigufit  C,  17S4.  See,  tleo^  Ameiio&a  Be- 
membrtncer,  Port  U,  1783,  pp.  27S,  278. 
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with  actiouB  for  tpespaas,  Tlie  work,  however,  of  clearing 
the  calendars  went  rapidly  on,  and  many  cases  had  already 
heen  disposed  of  when  one  was  reached  which  had  long  been 
looked  forward  to  with  increasing  intei-est,  and  whose  unex- 
pected decision  caused  no  small  consternation.  There  waa 
nothing  in  the  matter  in  action  to  distinguish  the  case  from 
the  hundreds  tliat  had  gone  before  it.  The  plaintiif  was  a 
widow  who,  alone  and  defenceless,  had  left  home  and  property 
and  fled  in  terror  for  her  life  in  the  dark  days  when  the  sol- 
diers of  Howe  ran  riot  in  the  streeta  of  New  York.  The 
defendant  was  a  rich  Tory  merchant,  w^ho,  by  a  military  order, 
had  been  placed  in  possession  of  the  abandoned  property,  had 
from  that  time  continued  to  hold  it,  and  was  fuily  determined 
not  to  yield  it  without  a  contest  in  the  courts.*  Each  side 
had  secured  tlie  services  of  eminent  counsel,  but  a  murmur 
of  Burprise  not  uniiiingled  with  indignation  went  tlirough  the 
coffee-houses  and  taverns  when  it  was  known  that  the  detested 
Tory  waa  to  be  defended  by  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Of  all  tlie  men  who,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  are 
ranked  high  amoug  the  founders  of  the  republic  and  the 
franiers  and  dufeiiders  of  the  Constitution,  by  far  the  most 
brilliant  and  versatile  waa  Hamilton.  His  temper  was  gentle ; 
his  manner  engaging ;  his  spirit,  high  and  resolute,  was  raised 
above  the  influence  both  of  cupidity  and  of  fear ;  his  parts 
were  quick ;  his  industry  unwearied ;  his  attainments  various. 
He  was  at  once  a  skilful  officer,  a  brilliant  pamphleteer,  an 
active  political  leader,  an  impi-essive  debater,  a  wise  statesman, 
an  able  financier,  a  pohtical  etronoraist  of  rare  sagacity,  in 
his  veins  was  mingled  the  blood  of  two  distinctly  opposite 
races.  In  his  mind  and  character  were  combined  the  choicest 
traits  of  each.  Trom  his  father,  a  cool,  deliberate,  calculating 
Scotchman,  he  inherited  the  shrewdness,  the  logical  habits  of 
Uiought,  which  constitute  the  i>eculiar  glory  of  the  Scottish 
mind.  From  his  mother,  a  lady  of  French  extraction,  and 
the  daughter  of  a  Huguenot  exile,  he  inherited  the  easy  man- 
ners, the  liveUness  and  vivaxjity,  the  keen  sense  of  humor,  the 

*  See  ■  puDphlet  called  The  Cue  of  Etlzsbcth  Buyers  vx.  Jwbua  Wadding* 
ton,  detenuSnod  in  tbe  Major's  Court  in  tbe  Cttj  of  Kew  York,  August  7,  17M. 
H.  B.  JDttwsoD. 
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desire  and  the  ability  to  please,  which  bo  eminently  distingtuBh 
the  children  of  the  Celtic  race.  Born  within  fifteen  degrees 
of  the  equator,  the  rare  powers  of  his  mind  ripened  in  him  at 
H  time  when,  in  the  ualiven  of  a  colder  climate,  they  have 
scarcely  begun  to  bloom.  Since  the  time  of  William  of 
Orange  the  world  bad  rarely  seen  an  instAnce  of  bo  mature  a 
mind  in  60  young  a  lad.  At  an  age  when  even  the  most  pi-e- 
cocious  of  young  men  ai-e  still  poring  over  Horace  and  Xeno- 
phon,  he  had,  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  risen  up  in  a 
grave  and  temperate  meeting  of  his  townsmen  and  delivei-ed  a 
speech  which  called  forth  loud  coraraents  of  praise.  At  seven- 
teen he  was  already  renowned  through  the  colonies  as  a  poIi^ 
ical  writer,  and  saw  with  delight  his  anonymous  pamphlet  at- 
tributed to  the  mature  hands  of  Clinton  and  of  Jay,  Before 
he  was  eigliteen  he  bad  become  a  frequent  contributor  to  a 
W'lvig  sheet  published  in  New  York  by  John  Holt,  sending 
now  a  paper  of  a  grave  and  argumentative  character,  now  a 
satire  in  tlie  best  vein  (if  Swift.  At  twenty-three,  in  an  hour 
of  gloom,  when  the  national  treasury  was  empty,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  him  with  Lafayette  to  the  French  court  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  loan.  "When  the  war  opened  he  hastened  to  join 
the  army,  soon  attained  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  artillery, 
was  made  aide-de^;amp  to  Wasliington,  and  took  a  brilliant 
part  in  the  campaign  which  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Coru- 
wallia.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  chosen  the  law  as  his 
profession,  and  was  now,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  acknowl- 
edged by  his  worst  enemy  to  be  second  to  none  of  the  many 
able  men  who  pleaded  at  the  ])ur  of  New  York.  He  had  re- 
cently been  sent  to  Congress,  and  had  there  introduced  many 
resolutions  which  show  his  vie^^'B  to  have  been  far  in  advance 
of  his  age.  He  soon  became  an  authority  on  the  affairs  of  the 
army,  was  on  the  committee  to  model  the  peace  establishment, 
and  distinguished  hiniHelf  by  an  earnest  support  of  every 
measure  for  the  relief  of  the  troops. 

But  the  case  in  which  he  was  now  retained  was  one  far 
more  likely  to  cover  him  witli  infamy  th&n  with  glory.  Never 
since  the  day  when  John  Adams  had  stood  up  in  court  to  de- 
fend the  British  soldiers  charged  with  the  murder  of  citizens 
in  the  "Boston   Massacre"  had  a  stanch  patriot  attempted 
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to  find  excuses  for  the  doings  of  Tories.  TLe  service  he 
Imd  undertaken  waa  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  be  of  no 
honorable  kind,  and  he  was  plainly  told  so.  But  the  foe  was 
large,  the  opportunity  for  a  display  of  forensic  ability  was 
not  to  be  thrown  away  with  impunity,  nor  can  it  in  justice  be 
denied  that  an  honest  conn'ction  that  the  Tories  were  ill-uecd 
had  much  weight  in  determining  his  action.  The  case  was 
Boon  brought  to  tri:d,  was  sharply  contested,  and  a  verdict 
finally  rendered  in  behalf  of  the  defendant.  "While  the  ver- 
dict did  much  to  increase  the  reputation  of  Hamilton  as  a 
leametl  and  skilful  advocate,  it  added  notliing  to  his  popu- 
larity. His  conduct  was  severely  criticised,  and  it  was  long 
before  he  regained  his  former  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  his 
townsmen. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  put  forth  the  first  of  his  let- 
ters of  Pliocion,  In  them  he  proceeded  to  take  a  calm  and 
digniiied  review  of  tlie  opinions  held  by  the  jicople  on  matters 
of  polities,  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  many,  and  furnished 
a  collection  of  excellent  arguments  for  a  more  humane  and 
honorable  treatment  of  the  refugees  and  Tories. 

The  letters  were  well  received,  ^\^dely  read,  and  replied 
to  with  much  asperity  by  Isaac  Lcdyard.  It  was  then  the 
fashion  among  pamphleteers  and  letter-writers  to  put  forth 
their  pi-oductions  over  a  name  borrowed  from  the  classics. 
Ledyai*d  chose  that  of  Mentor.  Ledyard  was  a  man  of  parte, 
a  fluent  writer,  an  easy  speaker,  and  one  of  a  company  of 
boon  companions  who  met  every  day  at  the  same  hour  at  the 
eame  coffee-house  to  dificuss  poIitic8,  and,  when  deep  in  their 
cups,  to  harangue  against  Congress,  against  standing  armies, 
and  the  refugees.  The  letters  of  Phocion  had  ^ven  high  dis- 
pleasure to  this  company  of  revellers,  and  Ledyard  undertook 
to  refute  them.  The  reply  of  Mentor,  which  was  far  from 
an  able  performance,  called  forth  a  second  letter  from  Pho- 
cion, which  was  in  turn  followed  by  another  letter  from  Men- 
tor. As  letter  after  letter  came  forth,  the  superiority  of  Haui- 
ilton  over  \m  antagonist  in  candor,  in  weight  of  argument, 
and  in  brilliancy  of  style  became  quite  apparent.  Indeed, 
before  the  letters  ceased  to  appear,  the  town  had  made  up  its 
mind  that  the  victory  was  with  Phocion, 
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There  still  remained,  however,  one  other  weapon,  armed 
with  which  the  friends  of  Ledyard  believed  the^'  could  prove 
a  mateh,  n^y,  more  than  a  match  for  Hamilton.  To  this 
they  now  betook  themselves.  His  pride,  hia  courage,  liis  high 
sense  of  personal  honor  were  well  known  to  them.  They 
determined  therefore  to  call  him  out.  They  would  form 
themselvee  into  a  club,  would  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  secrecy,  and,  one  by  one,  challenge  Phocioa  to  duel  after 
duel  till  he  fell  dead  l)efore  the  pistol  of  one  of  the  company. 
Much  as  he  hated  his  rival,  the  stout  heart  of  Ledyard  re- 
volted from  murder.  He  would  have  revenge,  but  it  should 
be  revenge  of  an  honorable  kind.  He  accordingly  interfered, 
and  the  evil  design  of  his  friends  was  never  carried  into  exe- 
cution. That  such  a  scheme  should  have  l>een  meditated,  not 
by  villains  and  cutthroat*?,  but  by  men  who  passed  in  the 
world  as  refined  an<I  polished  gentlemen,  throws  much  light 
on  the  morality  of  the  times,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  pas- 
sions the  war  had  aroused.* 

In  the  Southern  States  the  Triimners  and  Vicars  of  Bray, 
so  the  Tories  were  nick-named,  were  yet  more  severely  dealt 
with.  All  were  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives.  A  few  who 
wore  Iwld  enough  to  return  were  put  to  death.  But  it  must 
in  justice  bo  owned  that  a  great  number  of  cruel  and  bloody 
deeds  can  be  cited  m  extenuation  of  such  acts.  Wliile  the 
redcoats  of  Tarleton  were  overrunning  South  Carolina,  to 
murder  Whig  farmers  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  bum  Whig 
houses  and  bams,  and  run  off  the  cattle  of  men  who  were 
serving  tinder  Marion  or  Sumter,  was  a  favorite  amusement 
of  many  bands  of  Tories  who  made  their  homes  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  sallied  thence  to  plunder  and  kill.  But  when  the 
day  of  retribution  came,  the  odium  of  their  deeds  was  snch 
that  they  shrank  from  the  presence  of  mi.-n  they  had  so  deeply 
wronged,  ieft  lands  and  beevea,  and  fled  with  the  troops. 
Three  years  had  gone  by,  and  a  few  of  the  refugees,  finding 
exile  intolerable,  began  to  think  of  coming  back.  They  threw 
themselves,  they  said,  upon  the  mercy  of  the  people.  If 
they  might  only  be  allowed  to  return,  not  a  word  should  be 
said  about  estates  that  had  been  confiscated,  or  debts  that 
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due.*  They  wished  merely  to  become  good  and  peaceful  citi- 
zens. !Many  sent  ]>etitioiis  to  the  Legislature ;  but  the  news 
Boon  became  public,  and  the  papers  solemnly  warned  them 
not  to  set  foot  on  the  land  they  had  reddened  with  blood. 
Some  took  the  hint  and  stayed  away.  Others,  trusting  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  came  back,  and,  while  the  Assembly 
deliberated  on  their  cases,  set  out  for  their  former  homes. 
A  party  of  twelve  went  up  in  a  b(Kiy  to  take  possession  of 
their  abandoned  plantations  on  the  banks  of  a  little  brook 
called  Fishing  creek,  were  promptly  waited  upon  by  old 
friends  and  neiglibors,  told  they  were  obnoxious  to  those 
whoee  houses  they  had  plundered  and  burned,  and  were  given 
twenty  days  in  which  to  quit  the  country.  When  the  pre- 
scribed time  expired  not  one  of  them  had  budged.  The 
WhigH  lost  all  patience,  flew  into  a  passion,  and,  after  three 
days  more  of  grace,  attacked  the  Tories,  put  eight  to  death, 
and  suffered  four  to  flee  vrith  all  speed  to  the  coaat.f  There 
a  better  reception  seemed  to  await  them,  fbr  the  Ijegislatnre 
had  passed  a  bill  granting  leave  to  a  number  of  refugees  to 
remain  in  the  State.  But  the  people  of  Charleston  took  up 
the  matter,  vowed  that  no  turn-coat  shoxdd  find  an  asylum  in 
their  city,  held  a  meeting,  formed  a  procession,  marched  up 
and  down  the  streets,  and  raised  a  riot  which  lasted  several 
days-t 

A  strange  infatnation  appears,  however,  to  have  seized  upon 
the  refugees.  While  these  events  were  still  fresh  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  a  fellow  named  Love,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
for  cruel  and  barbaroue  deeds,  had  the  front  to  show  himself 
in  his  native  village  of  Ninety-Six.  It  is  said  of  Love  that 
while  the  troops  of  Balfonr  and  Cunningham  roamed  the 
State  he  joined  them,  and  became  a  principal  actor  in  a  most 
ehocking  piece  of  work.  During  the  winter  of  1781  a  party 
of  tliirty-five  Americans  were  Burj>riaed  by  Cunningham  in  a 
house  hard  by  the  banks  of  Bush  river.  A  spirited  defence 
was  made,  but  reasonable  terms  being  offered,  the  Americans 
marched  out  and  threw  down  their  arms.  Nineteen  were  in- 
stantly shot.    After  the  slaughter  was  over.  Love  traversed 


•  Peniwylvania  pHckee,  March  16,  1784. 
X  Ibid.,  Jaly  2'J,  17H4. 
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the  gronnd  where  lay  the  dead  arid  dying,  his  former  neigh- 
bors and  old  acquaintances,  and^  a?  he  saw  signs  of  life  in  any 
of  them,  ran  his  sword  through  and  dispatched  them-  Those 
already  dead  be  stabbed  again.  To  others  seemingly  without 
life,  but  whose  bodies  twitched  involuntarily  as  his  sword 
passed  tlirongh  tliein,  he  gave  uew  wounds. 

From  that  day  Love  was  a  marked  man.  Ho  fled  with 
the  British,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  till,  one  day 
in  November,  1784,  he  appeared  in  tlie  ueighb*>rhood  of 
Ninety-Six.  A  justice  of  the  peace  took  him  into  custody 
and  sent  him  to  jaiL  The  State's  attorney  pressed  the  matter 
before  the  Court  of  Sessions.  jEdanus  Burke,  an  eccentric 
Irishman  and  a  noted  character  in  the  State,  presided,  over- 
ruled the  proeecution,  declared  that  conscience  could  alone 
punish  the  prisoner,  and  dismissed  the  case.  No  demonstra- 
tion was  made  in  the  court-room,  but,  as  the  hated  Tory  walked 
insultingly  out,  he  was  laid  hold  of,  placed  on  horseback,  hur- 
ried to  a  clump  of  trees  wnthout  the  village,  and  hanged.* 

The  open  contempt  with  which,  in  all  parts  of  the  coim- 
try,  the  people  treated  the  recommendation  of  Congress  con- 
cerning the  refugees  and  the  payment  of  tlxe  debts,  waa  no 
more  than  any  man  of  ordinary  sagacity  could  liave  foretold. 
Indeed,  the  state  into  which  Congress  had  fallen  waa  most 
wretched-  Rudely  formed  atnid  tlie  agonies  of  a  revolution, 
the  Confederation  had  never  been  revised  and  brought  nearer 
to  perfection  in  a  season  of  tranquilUty.  Each  of  the  thirteen 
States  the  Union  bound  together  retained  all  tlie  rights  of 
sovereignty,  and  asserted  them  punctiliously  against  the  cen- 
tral government.  Each  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  put  up 
mints,  to  strike  money,  to  levy  taxes,  to  raise  armies,  to  say 
what  articles  should  come  into  its  ]>orts  free  and  what  should 
be  made  to  pay  duty.  Toward  the  Continental  Cfovemraent 
they  acted  precisely  as  if  they  were  dealing  with  a  foreign 
power.  In  truth,  one  of  the  truest  patriots  of  New  England 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  stand  up  in  his  place  in  the  Masea- 
chusetts  House  of  Deputies  and  speak  of  the  Congress  of  the 

*  See  «  letter  from  Mr.  JueUc6  Burke  (o  Gorcrnor  Guerard,  December  1^ 
1784.  Tliip  vnn  piibli-ihcd  in  ilie  papi'nt  of  the  Utue,  and  afterward  \n  the  Ameri* 
oui  Museum  for  Fubruarj^  1787,  p.  126. 
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States  as  a  foreign  government.  Every  act  of  that  body  was 
Bcrutinized  with  tlie  ntmost  care.  Tlie  transfer  of  the  most 
trivial  authority  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State  was  made 
with  protestations,  with  trembling,  and  T^nth  fear.  Under 
such  eircumatauees,  each  delegate  felt  himself  to  have  much 
the  character,  and  to  Jje  clothed  witli  very  much  of  the  power, 
of  amljassadors.  lie  was  not  responsible  to  men,  he  was  re- 
sponsible to  a  State.  The  opinions  wliieh  he  expressed,  tlie 
ineafiures  which  ho  advanced,  were  not  those  of  a  great  party, 
nor  even  Rueli  as  found  favor  among  the  men  of  his  own  dis- 
trict or  of  his  own  town.  They  were  such  as  he  believed  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  that  Legislature  whieli  bad  sent  him  to  tlie  post  he  tilled. 
To  him  the  smallest  interest  of  the  little  patch  of  earth  be 
called  his  native  State  was  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
greatest  interest  of  the  Confederation  of  States. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  system  of  representation  waa 
bad.  By  the  Articles  of  Confederation  each  of  the  tliirteen 
little  republics  was  annually  to  send  to  Congress  not  more 
tliau  seven  and  not  loss  than  two  delegates.  No  thought  was 
taken  of  population.  The  iuumeuse  State  of  Virginia,  whose 
domains  stretched  along  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  shores 
of  the  lakes,  and  who  boasted  that  upon  her  lands  were  the 
homes  of  seven  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  was  to  com- 
mand no  more  votes  and  to  have  no  more  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  than  tlie  petty  State  of  Rhude  Island, 
where  the  lists  of  the  census-takers  did  not  add  up  to  seventy 
thousand  souls.  But  tliis  absulute  etjuality  of  the  States  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  Congress  pofisessed  no  revenue. 
The  burden  of  supporting  the  delegates  was  cast  on  those 
who  sent  them,  and,  as  the  charge  was  not  light,  a  motive  was 
at  once  created  for  preferring  a  representation  of  two  to  a 
representation  of  seven,  or,  indeed,  for  sending  none  at  all. 

While  the  war  was  still  raging  and  the  enemy  marching 
and  counter-marching  within  tlie  border  of  every  State,  a 
Bense  of  fear  kept  up  the  number  of  delegates  to  at  least  two. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  wealthier  and  more  p'ipulous  States  often 
bad  as  many  as  four  congressmen  on  the  floor  of  the  Ilouse. 
But  the  war  was  now  over.     The  stimulus  derived  from  the 
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presence  of  a  hostile  army  was  witlidrawn,  and  the  represen- 
tation and  attendance  fell  off  fast.  Delaware  and  Georgia 
ceased  to  bo  repreaeutod.  From  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
to  the  organization  of  the  G-ovemraent  nnder  the  Conetitntion 
fiix  years  elapsed,  and  during  those  six  years  Congress,  thoxigh 
entitled  to  ninety-one  menil>er8,  was  rarely  attended  by  twen- 
ty-five. The  House  waa  repeate<lly  forced  to  atljonni  day 
after  day  for  want  of  a  (quorum.  On  more  thsm  one  occatiion 
these  adjournments  covered  a  period  of  thirteen  consecutive 
days.*  Resolutions  were  passed  condemning  this,  and  appeals 
made  in  the  stningcHt  languagcf  Tlio  Txsgialatnres  were  as- 
Bured  that,  while  they  were  represented  in  Congress  by  two 
delegates  only,  such  an  unanimity  for  conducting  imj>ortant 
public  concerns  as  was  necessary  could  rarely  bo  had ;  tliat, 
if  each  of  the  thirteeu  States  should  ficnd  but  two  congress- 
men, it  would  be  poeaible  for  five  out  of  the  twenty-six  to 
negative  any  measure  requiring  the  consent  of  nine  States ; 
that  eleven  States  were  then  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  that 
nine  of  these  eleven  had  but  two  delegates  each,  and  that  it 
waa  therefore  in  the  power  of  three  men  to  negative  meas- 
ures of  the  greatest  weight,  such  a£  the  ratification  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit,  the  appropriation 
of  money  to  the  discharge  of  the  interest  on  the  debt,  or  the 
raising  of  a  land  force  to  fight  the  Indians  on  the  frontier. 
But  the  appeal  went,  like  all  other  appeals,  like  that  for  an 
impost,  for  an  established  revenue,  for  the  right  to  manage 
trade,  unheeded.  No  occasion,  however  impressive  or  im- 
portant, Cfiuld  call  out  a  large  attendance.  Seven  States, 
represented  by  twenty  delegates,  witnessed  the  resignation  of 
Washington.^  Twenty-three  members,  sitting  for  eleven 
Stat-ea,  voted  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.* 

On  such  questions  as  came  up  from  day  to  day ;  should  the 
accounts  of  some  quartermaster  bo  audited,  should  a  reward 
be  offered  for  the  capture  of  a  highwa^Tnan  who  had  robbed 
the  mails,  sliould  some  cannon  be  returned  to  New  York, 


*  Journals  of  Congress  for  1784.  Se<>,  aliio,  on  Ibe  dtlatorinesa  of  Congnti^ 
t  letter  from  R.  H.  Lcc  to  Samuel  Adams,  November  18,  17S4.  Life  of  Adams 
by  Wdls.  t  Ibid..  April  19. 1784.  J  Ibid.,  December  22,  1785. 

*  Ibid.,  Jannarj  H,  178-i. 
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should  a  committee  be  appointed  to  devise  plans  for  cntting 
up  the  western  LmdB,  who  should  be  geographer  for  tlie 
next  year,  what  should  be  done  with  the  man  who  had  as-, 
saulted  the  French  minister  in  Philadelphia,  the  assent  of  a 
majority  of  the  States  was  sufficient,  and,  on  the  largest  bal- 
lot the  House  could  cast,  six  votes  could  make  the  question 
pass  in  the  negative.  It  is  not  aurpriaing,  therefore,  that 
CoDgreBB  speedily  degenerated  into  a  debuting  club,  and  a 
debating  dub  of  no  very  high  order.  Neglected  by  ita  own 
metnberB}  iusulted  and  threatened  by  ita  mutinous  troops,  r&> 
vjled  by  the  press,  and  forced  to  wander  from  city  to  city  in 
search  of  an  abiding  place>  its  acts  possessed  no  national  im- 
portance whatever.  It  voted  monuments  that  never  wei*e  put 
up,  rewarded  meritorious  services  with  sums  of  money  that 
never  were  paid,  formed  wise  schemes  for  tl»e  relief  of  the 
fiuanoes  that  never  were  carried  out,  and  planned  on  paper  a 
great  city  that  uevor  was  built.  In  trutli,  to  the  scoifcrs  and 
malcontents  of  that  day,  nothing  was  more  diverting  than  the 
uncertain  Wiuiderings  of  Congress,  Driven  from  Phihulel- 
phia  by  the  jibes  and  taunts  of  a  band  of  drunken  ploughmen, 
it  flees  to  Princeton,  and  there,  under  the  gmis  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred regulars,  passes  its  resolutions  in  Xassau  IIilII.  From 
Princeton  it  adjourns  to  Annapolis,  from  Annapolis  to  Tren- 
ton, from  Trenton  to  New  York.  Meanwhile  the  press  is 
making  merry.  In  one  squib  Congress  is  likened  to  a  pendu- 
lum vibrating  between  Annapolis  and  New  York.  In  another 
an  honest  countryman  is  made  to  entreat  the  Lord  to  make  it 
like  unto  u  wheel,  and  keep  it  rolling  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
from  Beeralieba  to  Dan,  and  give  it  no  rest  on  this  side  of 
Jordan. 

In  the  coffee-houses  and  taverns  no  toasts  were  dnmk  with 
such  uproarious  applause  as  "  A  hoop  to  the  barrel "  and 
"Cement  to  the  Union";  toasts  wliich  not  long  before  had 
sprung  up  in  tlie  army  and  come  rapidly  into  vogue.* 

TrVTiile  the  mockers  and  jesters  were  thus  busy  in  the  en- 
deavor to  bring  down  what  little  respect  was  still  felt  for 
Congress,  another  and   a  very  different  class  of  men  were 

*  In  «  letter  to  Washington,  General  Knox  obterrea  ih&t  no  toasts  were  dnmk 
tn  thti  urmj  but  **  A  hoop  lo  the  barrel "  and  '*  Cenioot  to  tbo  Unioa." 
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equally  strenuous  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  over  to  that  bodj 
the  good-will  and  heartj  support  of  the  popokce.  The  pr 
ent  state  of  public  affaire  was,  they  said,*  most  deplorable, 
and  nobody  regretted  it  more  deeply  than  they  did.  It  was 
idle,  however,  to  seek  for  the  cure  in  abuse,  in  ridicule,  and  in 
unjust  complaints.  The  cause,  it  was  evident,  lay  either  with 
Congress,  with  tlie  Legislatures  of  the  States,  or  with  the 
people.  Congress  liad  undoubtedly  much  to  answer  for,  but 
it  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  remembered  how  really  small  its 
power  for  good  or  evil  was.  Congress  possessed  but  the 
semblance  of  power.  The  States  possessed  the  eubstanoe. 
Congress  coiikl  merely  entreat,  persuade,  Rnggef3t.  The  States 
could  act.  It  was  therefore  idle  folly  to  hold  it  personally 
responsible  for  the  wretched  state  into  which  public  matters 
were  come.  All  the  ills  against  which  the  grumblers  were 
so  loudly  complaining  began  to  exirft  while  the  framera  of  the 
Confederation  still  sat  in  Congress.  The  membership  of  that 
})ody  had  since  been  changed  over  and  over  again,  and  so 
completely  changed  that  scarce  one  of  the  meu  who  had 
signed  their  names  to  the  articles  was  now  to  be  found  in  the 
House.  Yet  the  evils  still  continued  unabated.  Xor  had  any 
attempt  been  made  to  remove  them.  It  was,  to  say  the  least, 
not  a  little  singular  that,  while  the  constitutions  of  the  various 
States  had  one  by  one  undergone  careful  revisions,  no  steps 
had  ever  been  taken  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  No  political  sagacity  was  needed  to  detect 
them.  They  were  many  and  glaring.  Any  one  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  look  about  him  could  not  help  seeing 
that  the  Union  was  wholly  unequal  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States.  It  hod  been  formed  in  the  midst  of  hostilities, 
in  an  hour  of  extreme  peril,  to  meet  unmediate  exigencies. 
These  dangers  had  now  passed  away.  New  and  imminent 
dangers  were  soon  to  be  encountered,  and  for  these  the  Con- 
federation was  totally  unprepared.  If  tlie  Union  were  not  to 
be  dissolved,  additional  power  must  instantly  be  bestowed  on 
Congress.  The  State  govermnents  were  day  by  day  growing 
more  powerful.    In  the  wicked  hope  of  increasing  their  own 

*  Pome  of  these  rlcwe  ftre  rell  expressed  in  the  Hew  Jersey  Ga28tte  for  Jul^ 
16,  178S. 
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importance  they  were  steadily  undermining  the  power  and 
infiuence  of  CongresB.  When  the  recommendations  of  that 
august  body  were  in  accordance  with  the  aimg  and  wishes  of 
the  Ijegisktures,  they  were  adopted ;  but  when  some  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  country  waa  demanded,  they  were  eoUUy 
disregarded  or  openly  despised.  Patriotism  was  now  under- 
stood to  mean  devotion  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  one's 
native  State. 

Much  blame  alec  lay  with  the  people.  They  seemed  to 
forget  that  their  situation  in  1784  was  very  different  from 
their  situation  in  1764.  In  1764  the  colonies,  though  ac- 
knowledging allegiance  to  a  common  King,  were  widely  fuepa- 
rated  by  diversities  of  tastes,  of  cnstomSj  of  oceupations,  and 
by  all  manner  of  potty  jealousies.  But  ten  years  of  tyranuy 
and  oppression  at  last  did  for  them  what  no  amount  of  argu- 
ment could  ever  have  brought  about — it  united  tiiem.  They 
forgot  all  difFerenccs,  and  joined  in  a  common  league  against 
the  common  ft>e  for  Uie  common  good.  Ten  years  more  of 
suffering  and  warfare  went  by,  and  the  purpose  for  wluch 
I  that  league  had  been  formed  was  fully  accomplished.  They 
were  no  longer  British  subjects.  Neither  were  they  separate 
and  distinct  colonies.  They  were  parts  of  one  great  Confed- 
eration. It  was  high  time  that  this  fact  was  imderstood,  and 
that  all  envy,  hatred  and  malice  were  laid  aside.  Ten  years 
jfo  the  States  we»*e  rivals ;  now  the  States  were,  or  at  least 

^ht  to  be,  partners.  Ten  years  ago  the  States  had  no  in- 
terest in  common,  unless  it  waa  that  of  self-preservation; 
now  the  States  had  no  interests  whicli  were  not  in  common. 
Yet  there  was  great  danger  of  the  old  jealousies,  the  old  ani- 
raoaities,  again  breaking  out  with  renewed  ^ngor.  Tliey  should, 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  forget  old  injuries,  adjust  petty 
disputes,  and,  joined  in  a  iirm  union  with  Congress  at  their 
head,  set  forth  on  the  great  career  that  lay  before  them. 

But  the  evils  and  the  remedy  were  set  forth  by  none  with 

much  tnith  as  by  one  who  wrote  over  the  signature  of 

Yorick.  He  was  not  an  American.  He  was  an  alien  and  a 
stranger.  Tet  he  had  lieen  a  close  oliserver  of  every  phase 
of  political  life,  and,  as  he  belonged  to  no  particular  faction 
and  to  no  particular  State,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  dispas- 
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Bionate  observer,  and  saw  many  things  which  ntterly  escaped 
the  notice  of  his  more  factious  neighbors.  He  could  not,  lie 
said,  but  himout  the  email  prospect  he  saw  of  a  great,  liberal, 
energetic  government  in  the  republic.  It  was  astonislLingf  to 
Bay  the  lea^t,  that  a  matter  of  so  much  magnitude,  a  matter 
which  so  materially  concerned  the  interest  of  America  as  that 
of  a  great,  solid,  and  eiiicient  government,  should  have  been 
80  long  unthought  of,  or,  if  not  unthonght  of,  unattended  to. 
It  was  astonishing  that  in  such  stirring  times  no  man  had 
Btep{>ed  forward  to  leiid  his  coimtry  to  the  source  of  national 
happiness  and  prosperity.  "A  selfish  habitude  of  thinking 
and  reasoning,'*  said  he,  "  leada  us  into  a  fatal  error  the  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  talk  of  the  interests  of  America.  The  fact 
is,  by  the  interests  of  America  we  mean  only  the  interests  of 
that  State  to  which  pn>i)erty  or  accident  hui)  attached  us. 
Thus  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  when  Iio  hjirangues  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  America,  is  not  aware  the  while  that 
he  is  merely  advocating  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. And  our  fellow-citizen  here  labors  to  evince  his  in- 
terest aad  efforts  in  the  well-being  of  America,  when  behold ! 
lead  him  to  the  westernmost  banks  of  t!»e  Iluilson,  ur  Ixjyond 
the  eastern  boundary  of  our  State,  and  his  heart  is  as  cold 
and  onconcemed  as  to  the  interests  of  Xouli  Khan  or  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  The  same  local  policy  pervades  all  America, 
and  the  people,  for  want  of  a  guide,  are  not  sensible  of  their 
error."  * 

Leaders,  indeed,  there  were,  whom  tlie  multitude  followed 
with  much  the  same  alacrity  and  thoughtlessnees  that  a  herd 
of  bufEaloes  follows  the  sturdiest  of  the  bulls.  But  amoug 
these  leaders  there  was  not  one  who  could  rise  above  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  State.  The  men  who,  in  after  years,  came 
to  eminence  as  tlie  framors  of  the  Constitution,  who  became 
renowned  leaders  of  the  Federalists,  presidents,  cabinet  min- 
isters, and  constitutioual  statesmen,  were  then  in  private  life, 
abroad,  or  in  the  State  Assemblies.  Washington  was  busy 
with  hia  negroes  and  tobacco ;  Adams  was  minister  to  IIol- 
land ;  Jetferson  still  sat  in  Congress,  but  was  soon  to  be  sent 
as  minister  to  France ;  Madison  sat  in  the  Virginia  House  of 

*  New  York  Pftcket,  Angiiat  30, 1784. 
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Deputies ;  Hamilton  waa  wrangling  with  Livingston  and  Burr 
at  the  bar  of  Xew  York ;  Jay  was  minister  to  Spain.     Dema- 

Ligogues  were  constantly  peniindiug  tlio  people  that  the  United 
States  were  thirteen  independent  republicH ;  that  Congress 
was  merely  a  committee  of  the  States;  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
enlarge  its  powers,  and  that  such  powers  as  it  already  possessed 
were  but  to  enable  it  to  dispatch  business  which  it  was  incon- 
yenient  or  inexpedient  for  the  States  to  settle  individually. 
If  now  and  then  a  gtimly  supporter  of  the  impost  and  the 
reTenue  bill  was  bold  enough  to  dispute  these  assertions,  to 
advocate  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  to  inti- 
aate  that  under  the  present  system  certain  States  were  fast 

''becoming  too  powerful  for  the  good  of  their  neighbors,  he  waa 
plainly  told  that  he  was  now  talking  nonsense,  and  it  was 

|liinted  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  disfranchise  a  man  whose 

Ipolitical  principles  were  no  better  than  the  political  principles 

I  of  a  Tory. 

Wliile  sneh  appeals  were  made  to  thinking  men,  the  same 
arguments,  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  market  and  the 

Ipot-houso,  were  addressed  to  those  on  whose  ears  the  most 

llogical  reasoning  produced  no  imi)rc8sion  but  sound.  The 
shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  were  told  in  6quil)S,  in  broadsides, 
and  in  hand-bills,  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  present  opin- 
ions, they  would  surely  find  reason  to  repent  when  repentance 
was  too  kte.  One  of  these  papers  had  a  laj*go  circulation,  and 
was  called  "  A  Shorter  Catechism."  It  consisted  of  a  series 
of  thirty-two  questions  and  answers,  drawn  up  with  no  wit 
and  little  skill,  in  which  the  course  parsued  by  men  of  honor 
toward  their  benefactors  and  creditors  was  strongly  contrasted 
with  that  taken  by  the  public  toward  those  to  whom  were  due 
great  debts  of  gratitude  and  money.  What,  it  was  asked,  was 
gratitude  ?  A  disposition  t-o  repay  l)euefactor8.  "What  was 
public  gratitude?  Forgetfulness  of  benefits.  What  was  pa- 
triotism? A  hobby-horBC.  What  was  liberty?  Licentious- 
ness  unbridled.  AVhut  waa  independence?  Dependence  on 
nothing.  "WTio  had  gained  it  for  the  States?  The  army. 
How  should  the  soldiers  be  requited  ?  Cheat  them.  Wlio 
had  loaned  the  States  money?  France  and  Holland.  How 
should  they  be  repaid  ?    "  Laugh  at  'em."     Public  credit  was, 
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according  to  the  catechism,  soldiers'  notes  at  thirty  per  centum 
discount.  Taxation  was  much  ado  about  nothing.  The  excise 
■was  great  cry  and  little  wool.  Commutation  was  the  de\il, 
and  when  it  was  asked  who  could  lay  him,  it  was  sarcastically 
answered,  the  Middletown  convention.* 

That  language  of  tins  sort  was  both  ^riae  and  timely  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  condition  of  the  country  was  indeed 
critical.  The  people  had  just  emerged  from  a  long  and  ex- 
hausting war.  After  their  struggles,  their  sufferings,  their 
narrow  escape,  they  were  irritable  and  wavering.  Everything 
about  them  wjis  new.  Old  parties,  old  leaders,  old  forms  of 
government  had  gone  down  in  the  storm  of  revolution,  and 
no  new  ones  had  as  yet  arisen  to  take  their  places.  Not  a 
thing  existed  about  which  the  people  of  every  State  could 
rally.  They  had  yet  to  frame  a  foreign  policy  such  as  became 
the  liigh  rank  they  were  soon  to  ocxiupy  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions, and  a  home  policy  such  as  would  unite  the  conflicting 
interests  of  thirteen  jealous  republics.  They  were  to  pay  off 
an  enonnous  debt,  to  restore  a  depreciated  currently  and  re- 
place it  by  a  national  currency,  to  establish  a  public  credit, 
and  create  a  national  commerce.  Toward  f  lu^heriug  all  these 
things  Congress  could  do  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  but 
advise,  recommend,  suggest.  As  a  body  it  was  absolutely 
destitute  of  that  fundamental  power  when  stripjxjd  of  which 
no  government,  no  society,  no  organization,  known  among 
men,  can  long  hold  together ;  that  power  which  the  African 
negro  gives  to  his  chief,  which  the  Indian  bt^tows  upon  his 
sachem,  and  which,  even  by  thieves  and  pirates,  is  ackno\sd- 
edged  to  belong  to  the  men  who  command  them,  the  power 
of  compelling  obedience  to  decrees.  Congress  was  graciounly 
penmttcd  by  tlic  States  to  make  treaties,  and  was  then  forced 
to  sit  by  in  dumb  submission  and  see  article  after  article  vio- 
lated by  the  very  States  for  whose  benefit  the  treaty  was 
framed.  Congress  was  allowed,  nay,  compelled,  to  borrow 
money,  and  when  an  enormous  debt  had  thus  l^en  contracted, 
was  ungraciously  refused  the  me:m8  of  lii|uidatang  even  the 
annually  increasing  interest.  It  could  not  levy  a  dollar,  either 
by  way  of  impost  or  assessment,  on  the  property  of  a  citizen, 

*  Tho  cati-chiam  was  prioicd  in  the  N'ev  York  Pocket  for  Febniai;  6,  1984. 
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Wlien  the  docreee  of  a  Legislature  were  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  lawful  and  constitutional  acts  of  Congress,  and  they  often 
were  so,  they  must  be  suhmitted  to  with  the  l>est  grace  pos- 
feible,  for  no  power  to  annul  them  existed.  When  soldiers 
were  needed  to  fill  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  Continental  army, 
the  mo«t  that  Congress  could  do  was  to  assign  to  each  State 
its  quota  and  wait  patiently  till  such  time  as  the  States  saw  fit 
to  enlist  and  equip  them.  And  now  when  money  was  imperar 
tively  wanted  to  pay  the  arrearage  due  the  troops^  and  the 
interest  on  the  sums  generously  advanced  in  the  hour  of  need 
by  France,  Congress  was  once  more  brought  to  the  degrading 
neceasity  of  putting  oft  with  excuses  and  with  promises  the 
long-deferred  day  of  payment,  while  the  multitude  dii*cussed 
the  dangers  of  establishing  a  revenue  to  be  applied  to  no  other 
purpose  than  the  discharge  of  their  debts. 

This  delay  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  comply  with  an 
eminently  jnet  and  wise  request  is  to  be  aEcribed  to  the  utter 
lack  of  anything  approaching  to  a  national  spirit,  to  the  preva- 
lent dread  of  bestowing  enlarged  powers  on  Congress,  and  to 
the  immensity  of  the  sura  required-  The  cost  of  the  war  had 
l>ceu  in  round  numbers  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
doUari?.*  Much  of  this  had,  however,  been,  one  time  and  an- 
otlier,  paid  off,  so  that  not  more  than  forty-two  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  domestic  debt  remained.  Yet  tliis  sum,  far  less  in 
amount  than  is  now  annually  ^aelded  to  the  Government  by 
the  Intenml  Revenues,  and  about  one  sixty-seventli  as  much 
as  was  in  our  time  expended  by  the  Government  on  the  wai 
between  the  8tate8,t  seemed  to  our  ancestors  simply  appall- 
ing. The  time,  it  was  confidently  affirmed  by  the  grumblerB, 
would  never  come  when  so  large  a  debt  would  l>e  extin- 
guished- Liberty  had,  indeed,  been  dearly  purchased.  Nor 
am  it  be  denied  that  there  seemed  to  be  much  truth  in  the 
statement,  for  it  was  with  difficulty  that  snfliciont  money 
could  be  wrung  from  the  people  to  meet  the  cnrrent  expenses 
of  each  year.  By  the  reduction  made  in  the  forces  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  year  previous,  exponsea  were  cut  down  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  dollars ;  a  sum  less  than 

is  now  laid  out  each  year  by  the  City  of  New  York  in  water- 

■  ji.^^^j .  -* 
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pipes,  paving-etones,  and  lamp-poetB.  An  additional  million 
waa  needed  to  meet  the  ontstauding  deficiencies  of  the  year 
jnst  closed,  and  tliree  millions  to  pay  the  overdue  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  The  committee,  therefore,  who  had  the 
matter  in  charge,  informed  Congrefis  that  the  sum  needed  for 
the  year  1784  fell  not  far  short  of  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars.  This  money  it  was  proposed  sliould  be  raised  in  three 
ways. 

Many  of  the  States,  by  the  stipulations  of  their  ancient 
charters,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  boundless  tracts  of  laada, 
stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  across  the  continent 
to  the  unkuu^xTi  regions  which  lay  along  Che  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  Scarce  tweuty  thousand  acres  of  the  far  western 
part  of  these  immense  domains  had  been  surveyed  and  mapped. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  as  many  as  ten  thousand  acres 
were  under  cultivation.  Less  was  known  of  the  country  than 
of  the  heart  of  China.  There  the  Indians  hmited  the  bufDilo 
and  tlie  deer,  and  the  trappers,  unmolested,  laid  snarea  for  the 
beaver  and  the  mink.  The  inliabitants  of  the  eastern  part,  a 
gannt,  rawboned,  poverty-etriclcen  race,  were  as  much  objects 
of  curiosity  to  the  refined  and  polished  natives  of  Boston  and 
Kew  York  as  an  Esquimau  or  a  Turk.  They  dwelt  in  the 
rudest  kind  of  log-cabins,  and  knew  no  other  money  than 
whiskey  and  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  They  yielded  no  reve- 
nue to  the  States  claiming  their  allegiance,  and  were,  in  truth, 
but  nominally  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislatures.  No 
troops  were  stationed  among  them  to  enforce  ol>edienee  to  the 
laws  of  tlie  land.  No  judges  ever  journeyed  to  them  to  cor- 
rect abuses,  to  mete  out-  justice,  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  But,  left  to  themselves,  tlie  people  administered  a 
prompt  and  rude  justice  with  the  knife  and  the  gxm.  Up  to 
1784  these  lands  had  been  little  more  than  a  source  of  conten- 
tion and  strife.  But  a  use,  it  was  thought,  bad  at  last  be-en 
found  for  tliem.  Tlie  States  should  relinquish  all  claim,  and 
vest  all  rights  to  them  in  Congress. 

The  territory  thus  acquired,  it  was  promised,  should  be 
out  up  into  States  and  sold,  and  the  money  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  The  sale  would  of  necessity  be  slow, 
and  the  sums  yielded  for  many  years  to  come  smalL    But  the 
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reductioQ  of  the  debt  would  go  on  steadDy,  and  the  interest 
most,  in  the  mean  time,  be  provided  for.  It  was,  tlierefore, 
further  urged  to  bestow  upon  Congreaa  a  fixed  and  sure  reve- 
nue to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  interest.  This,  it  was 
acknowledged,  was  asking  for  a  great  deal  of  power.  But  it 
was  alleged  in  defence,  and  supported  by  statistics  drawn 
from  the  books  of  the  Financier,  that  the  system  then  in  use 
of  portioning  out  the  expenses  of  government,  and  leaving 
each  State  to  collect  its  eharc  of  the  burden  in  its  own  way 
and  in  its  own  good  time,  had  signally  failed.  Every  year  the 
States  had  been  growing  more  and  more  dilatory  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  quotas.  Everj'  year  the  interest  on  the  debt 
had,  in  consequence,  been  steadily  growing  larger  and  larger, 
till  now  more  than  three,  millions  of  dollars  remained  unpaid. 
It  was  not  surprising,  then^  that  the  ministers  were  constantly 
aending  home  the  disheartening  intelligence  that  the  credit  of 
the  country  had  fallen  so  low  that  money  could  not  be  bor- 
rowed in  the  name  of  the  United  States  on  any  exchange  in 
Europe.  What  wonder  was  it  that  the  French  Government, 
justly  incensed  at  the  failure  to  pay  so  nmeh  as  the  intci^st 
on  the  sums  so  generously  loaned,  was  becoming  clamorous  for 
pajTnent  of  the  principal  ?  No  American  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  debt  would  bo  paid,  interest  and  principal,  to 
the  very  last  farthing.  But  this  failure  to  meet  the  interest 
was  only  increasing  the  load  so  hard  to  be  borne.  The  trouble 
lay  not  in  the  inability  of  the  people  to  pay  their  taxes,  but 
in  the  bad  method  of  collecting  them.  A  revenue  system 
should  at  once  l3e  established. 

Of  the  many  ways  through  which  a  sure  revenue  might  be 
made  to  flow  into  the  treasury,  none  seemed  to  the  supporters 
of  Congreaa  so  desirable  as  an  impost.  This  they  vehemently 
ni^d ;  and  that  the  duty  tlius  to  be  imposed  might  fall  on  the 
rich,  rather  than  on  the  poor,  special  rates  were  to  be  estab- 
lished for  many  articles  in  general  use.  Some  difficulty  was 
at  first  encountered  in  determining  what  these  articles  should 
be;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  importation 
was  made,  and  seven  classes  of  goods  at  last  chosen.*  These 
eeven  were  licjuors,  sugars,  teas,  coffees,  cocoa,  molasses,  and 

*  JournnlH  of  Cougrcaa,  April  16,  1783. 
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pepper.  The  tax  on  each  was  to  be  determined  by  the  amount 
imported,  and  the  amounts  yearly  imported  were  so  email  that 
they  would  move  a  smile  among  the  officials  accustomed  to 
the  immoDAe  invoicee  which  eacli  week,  nay,  which  each  day, 
paaa  through  the  custom-houses  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
In  every  great  centre  of  commerce  and  of  trade  may  now  l>e 
found  many  email  importers,  brokers,  and  commission  mer- 
ohantB,  who  each  year  import  and  sell  more  bags  of  coffee  and 
boxes  of  tea,  more  hog^jheads  of  ^^^ks  and  casks  of  wine, 
than  ninety-fiye  years  ago  were,  «BB^M^^>ace  of  time, 
imported  by  all  the  merchants  in  the  tll^^V  States.  No 
wine  was  then  so  great  a  favorite  as  Madcira^It  held  much 
the  same  place  that  is  now  accorded  to  chami)agne,  was  to  be 
found  on  the  table  of  every  man  of  wealth,  and  wae  thought 
to  be  as  indispensable  at  every  dinner-party  as  the  sweet-cakes 
and  the  bowls  of  tea.  Yet  of  Madeira  but  one  hundred  thou- 
Band  gallons  were  imported  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth. 
A  tax,  therefore,  of  twelve  ninetieths  of  a  dollar  the  gallon  was 
to  be  imposed,  and  on  all  other  wines  half  that  amount.  As 
Madeira  was  the  beverage  of  the  rich,  so  was  Jamaica  rum 
that  of  the  poor.  Scarce  anything  else  was  dnmk  by  the  fish- 
ermen of  New  England,  or  by  the  artisans  and  rustics  who,  on 
long  winter  evenings,  assembled  round  the  huge  fireplaces  in 
the  taverns  where  the  logs  were  blazing,  to  listen  while  one  of 
tlicir  number  expounded  true  Whig  principles,  and  pronomiced 
vengeance  on  the  refugees  and  Tories.  It  was,  moreover,  ap- 
plied to  many  uses  since  usurped  by  alcohol.  Yet  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  very  doubtful  whether  more  than  two  millions  of 
gallons  could  be  relied  upon  as  coming  into  the  country  each 
year.  The  tax  proposed  waa  four  ninetieths  of  a  dollar  the 
gallon.  Of  teas  the  preference  for  Bohea  was  very  decided. 
More  than  twelve  times  as  much  of  this  brand  was  imported 
as  of  all  the  other  brands  put  together.  Yet  it  was  found, 
after  careful  examination,  that  but  a  little  over  one  pound  of 
Bohea  was  consumed  for  every  twelve  persons  in  the  country. 
Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  wore  therefore  taken  as  the 
annual  importation,  and  each  taxed  at  six  ninetieths  of  a  dollar. 
Of  the  other  brands,  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  found 
to  be  aa  much  as,  in  a  twelvemonth,  ever  eame  over  from 
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Chinaf  and  the  dutj  was  fixed  at  twenty-four  mncticths  of  a 
dollar.  This  was  the  heaviest  proposed  to  be  laid.  The 
liglitttt  was  one  half  of  one  ninetieth  of  a  dollar,  which  was  put 
on  each  pound  of  brown  sugar.  Loaf-sugar  was  to  be  taxed 
at  two  ninetieths  the  pound  ;  all  other  sugars,  as  also  molasses 
and  coffee,  at  one  ninetieth  of  a  dollar  per  gallon  or  pound. 
Low  as  woA  the  importation  of  tea,  that  of  coilee  was  lower 
BtiU  by  a  third.  Indeed,  it  was  scarcely  used  outride  of  the 
great  eitie*.  Two  huu^fcL  thousand  pounds  was  coiii^idered 
as  a  very  lar^^YCMj^flB^Pation.  Of  molasses,  two  millions 
of  gallons  c^^HB>  tlio  coimtry  each  year.  A  few  hundreds 
of  thonsands  ^^m^  were  consumed  afi  food.  The  remainder 
were  hurried  to  the  Massadiusctts  distilleries  and  tliere  made 
into  the  far-famed  New  England  rum,  which,  by  tlie  fisliermen 
at  the  Grand  Banks,  was  tliought  much  finer  than  the  best  that 
came  from  Jamaica.  All  other  goods  brought  into  any  port 
in  the  conntry  were  to  Ije  taxed  at  five  per  cent  of  their  value. 

This  impost,  it  was  rightly  judged,  would  meet  with  bitter 
and  \-iolent  oppoation.  No  pains,  therefore,  were  spared  to 
bring  over  the  States  into  whose  ports  the  dutiable  goods  were 
likely  to  be  brought.  It  was  distinctly  given  out  that  the 
revenue  yielded  by  the  measure  would  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  aud  to  nothing  else. 
The  impost  was  to  continue  for  twentj'-five  years,  and  not  a 
day  longer.  The  collectors  of  the  revenue  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  State  for  its  own  ports. 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  being  thus  disposed  of,  the 
attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  a  measure  providing  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  The  system  then 
in  use  was  to  determine  the  gross  sum  needed  for  a  year,  aud 
portion  it  out  among  the  States.  This  it  was  not  proposed  to 
alter  in  the  least,  but  it  was  thought  expedient  that  every 
State  should  establish  a  substantial  and  sufficient  revenue  for 
the  payment  of  its  quota.  Precisely  in  what  way  the  sum 
should  be  raised  the  framere  of  the  plan  did  not  so  much  as 
intimate.  That,  it  was  wisely  said,  was  a  matter  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederation  to  settle  in  such  way  as  it  thought 
best.  But,  said  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  the  expenses 
of  Government  are  never  the  same  for  two  years  running; 
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the  quotas  will  therefore  vary,  being  eome  years  more  and 
some  years  less.  Tlie  revenue,  on  the  other  hand,  \vi\\  prob- 
ably, for  some  yeare  t«  come,  remain  al>ont  the  same.  The 
reeult  will  be  that  the  amount  assigned  to  a  State,  and  the 
money  provided  by  a  State,  will  never  balance.  Sometimes 
the  revenue  will  exceed  tlie  quoti ;  sometimes  the  quota  will 
exceed  the  revenue,  and  so  the  State  will  at  all  times  be  a 
sufferer.  To  remove  tliis  objection,  which  seemed  to  have 
much  reason  on  its  side,  a  clause  w^ioBerted  stipulating  that 
when  the  fund  paid  into  the  tn'iisuryfg|M^^te  was  greater 
than  the  amount  required,  the  overplus^HVbe  returned; 
but  that  when  a  deficiency  occurred,  it  shSSla  be  immedi- 
ately made  up.     In  this  form  the  bill  j>a>;8ud  the  House.^ 

These  two  resolntions,  that  pecominonding  an  impost,  and 
that  recommending  the  grant  of  what  was  popularly  called 
the  supplementary  fimds,  made  up  the  revenue  system  of 
1793.  They  were  no  common  resolutions,  and  sent  to  the 
States  in  no  common  way.  They  formed  an  appeal  for  life, 
and  nothing  that  could  give  them  weight  with  considerate 
men  was  omitted.  With  them  went  forth  an  address,  a  batch 
of  papers  showing  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  debt  and  the 
meritorious  character  of  the  creditors,  copies  of  the  Newburg 
Addresses,  of  the  action  of  the  officers,  of  the  contracts  with 
the  French  King,  and  an  answer,  written  with  great  power  of 
argument  and  language,  to  the  objections  lodged  by  Rliode 
Island  against  the  revenue  system  of  two  years  before.  Madi- 
son drew  up  the  address.  Hamilton  wrote  the  answer.  There 
were,  the  States  were  told,  three  classes  of  creditors.  Chief 
among  them  was  Louis,  King  of  France.  In  an  hour  of  dire 
necessity,  when  every  resource  seemed  exhausted,  when  hope 
deferred  ha<l  made  every  heart  sick,  Louis  had  stood  forth  tlie 
friend  of  the  States,  had  loaned  them  of  his  army  and  liis 
treasures,  had  added  to  his  loans  most  bounteous  donations, 
and  had,  in  the  very  contracts  he  made,  manifested  bis  mag- 
nanimity. N'ext  to  the  King  eame  that  noble  army  of  heroes 
who  had  staked  their  fortunes  and  their  lives,  and  poured  out 
their  blood  like  water  for  the  good  cause,  and  wlio  now  asked 
but  so  much  of  their  just  dues  as  would  enable  them  to  lay 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  April  Ifi,  1783. 
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down  the  sword  and  go  back,  with  the  means  of  getting  daily 
bread,  to  private  life.  Finally,  there  were  those  who  had 
cheerfully  loaued  their  money  to  the  State,  or  looked  on  with 
patience  while  their  property  was  taken  for  the  public  use. 
The  addre86  closed  with  an  urgent  entreaty  to  the  States  to 
remember  that  they  were  about  to  take  rank  with  tlie  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  to  set  such  an  example  as  would  save  the 
cause  of  republican  liberty  from  ignominy  and  shame.* 

No  stronger  appeal  was  ever  made  to  the  good  sense  of 
any  people.  But  it  fell  on  dull  ears.  The  plan  for  an  im- 
post and  the  supplementary  funds  had  now  been  before  the 
public  for  more  thjm  a  year.  The  consent  of  nine  States  was 
necessary  before  it  could  become  a  law.  Yet  such  was  the 
animfjsity  to  any  measure  likely  to  increase  the  powers  of 
Congress  that  but  two  States  had,  with  many  misgivingB, 
yielded  a  reluctant  assent. f 

Lidecd,  nothing  that  Congress  was  able  to  do  could  silence 
the  gnmiblers,  who  filled  coluimx  after  column  of  the  news- 
pajKirB  with  their  complaints.  This  impost,  said  one  of  tliein, 
who,  after  the  fashion  of  his  time,  wrote  imder  the  signature 
of  Calca4  this  impost  brings  up  for  consideration  tliree  im- 
portant questions.  Is  it,  in  the  first  place,  wise  to  fuud  the 
national  debt?  Is  it,  in  the  next  place,  wise,  after  having 
risked  everything  to  establish  thirteen  free  republics,  to  part 
with  everything  to  estabUah  one  great  sovereignty  if  Is  it,  in 
the  last  place,  possible  tliat  such  funded  debt  and  such  all- 
ruling  sovereignty  can  be  made  compatible  with  liberty  and 
with  national  happiness?  To  fund  the  debt  is  simply  to  per- 
petuate it  by  paying  interest.  Wo  are  told,  it  is  true,  that 
this  funding,  this  impost,  is  to  go  on  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
no  longer.  But  wliat  reason  is  there  for  supposing  tliat  when 
the  twenty-five  years  have  come  and  gone  the  same  arguments 
will  not  be  urged   for  continuing  it  that  are  now  used  for 

.blishing  it  i    There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  such 

ing.     The   proposed  revenue  system  may  therefore   be 

looked  upon  and  reasoned  upon  as  a  perpetual  revenue.    Now, 

•  8eo  tlie  address  id  tbe  Jounial«  of  Cijngre**. 
f  Tfaeue  two  Suit«B  tvere  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
t  Tbc  p«p?r  wan  printed  in  tbe  K«ir  Torlc  Packet  of  February  it,  1784. 
TOL.   I. — H 
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W       La  much  the  same  spirit  was  the  complaint  of  A  Rough 
Hewer,*  who,  mider  tliat  homely  signature,  expressed  the  feel- 

Iing  and  opinion  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity.    At  the  beginniug  of  the  war,  said  he,  the  people 
acted  as  implicitly  up  to  the  various  recommendations  of  Con- 
gress as  if  they  believed  that  honorable  body  could  do  no 
^  wrong.    Now  tlie  people  act  as  if  they  think  Congress  can  do 
B  no  right.    It  is  not  far  to  go  for  the  reason.     In  the  war-times 
'     Congress  was  cautions.     Then  it  seemed  little  disposed  to  take 
risks,  and  much  disposed  to  let  things  slip  from  its  shoulders 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  Legislatures.    Now,  on  the  otlier  hand, 

•  Congress  acts  as  if  it  aimed  at  arrogating  to  itself  what  belongs 
to  the  sovereignty  of  tlic  people.     Congress  a  year  ago  recom- 
mended an  impost.     The  Legislature  of   Uhode  Island  has 
stoutly  refused  to  grant  this  impost,  and  the  refusal  has  given 
rise  to  two  performances  in  wliich  the  Rhode  Islanders  are 
,.     held  up  in  a  ^vrong  light.     It  is  admitted  that  the  impost 
B  will  confer  great  power  on  Congress,  but  asserted  that  the  fre- 
I      quent  rotation  of  members  will  prevent  an  abuse  of  power. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.     There  is  no  safety  in  frequent 

I  elections,  and,  if  the  States  venture  to  act  on  the  belief, 
they  will  wime  day  in  tlio  future  find  out  that  the  boasted 
security  has  but  increased  their  encumbrances.  Rough  Hewer 
then  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  a  fable.  "  Friend," 
said  the  fox,  "  I  desire  you  by  no  means  to  disturb  these  hon- 
est blood-suckers  that  are  now  quarterfd  upon  me,  and  whose 
bellies  I  fancy  are  pretty  well  filled  ;  for  if  they  should  leave 
JBjxne,  &  fresh  swarm  would  take  their  places,  and  I  should  not 
^have  a  drop  of  blood  left  in  my  body."  It  was  truly  painful 
to  see  Congress  grasping  at  a  power  which,  if  obtained,  would 

I  in  all  likelihood  prove  its  niin. 
The  recommendation  touching  the  cession  of  western  lands 
met  with  a  better  fate.     Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  carious  and 
interesting  to  obsen^e  that  none  gave  so  willing  and  unro- 
,  served  a  consent  as  the  States  from  which  a  violent  opposi- 

•  New  York  Packet,  Tebroary  2ft,  1784.  Rough  Hewer  wm  the  signktnra 
[  IlQbert  Vatpa  put  to  many  pnpcra  lie  publiahed  duKii^  the  war.  Tbo  sentiments  of 
ilhts  piiprr  arc  bo  Ukc  tbo^e  be  afterwaril  held  that  it  \&  not  improbable  bo  wai 

I  AQtbor. 
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tion  had  most  reasonably  been  expected.  No  member  of  the 
Confederation  poeeessed  sucL  extensive,  such  rich,  sucb  popu- 
lous lands  in  the  west  as  Virginia,  Out  of  the  territory  then 
conceded  to  belong  to  her  have  been  formed  the  States  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  so  much  of  Ohio,  of  Indiana, 
and  of  niinois  as  lie  between  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  forty-first  parallel  of  latitude.  The  great  valley  of 
the  Ohio  was  then,  it  is  true,  but  little  better  than  a  wilder- 
ness. It  was  infested  by  roving  bands  of  Indians.  It  swanned 
with  wild  beasts.  Yet  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  health- 
fulnesa  of  the  climate  had  attracted  great  numbers  of  immi- 
grants, who  had  already  marked  out  the  sites  of  many  ham- 
lets and  settlements  which  have  since  become  opulent  and 
mighty  cities.  At  the  head  of  the  river,  under  the  guns  of 
Fort  Pitt,  nestled  the  himdred  cabins  of  Pittsburg.  Farther 
down,  on  a  fiat  that  spread  out  at  the  foot  of  a  low  range  of 
hills,  were  the  squalid  huts  which  marked  the  site  of  the  village 
of  Losantiville,*  whose  name  St.  Clair,  six  years  later,  changed 
to  Cincinnati,  in  honor  of  the  gi*eat  society  whose  blue  ribbon 
he  wore.  StUl  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  hard  by  the 
spot  where  its  waters  plunge  down  a  ledge  of  limeetonc  rock 
to  make  the  falls  of  the  Oliio,  were  the  three  streets  and  the 
duster  of  cabins  that  bore  tlie  name  of  Louisville,  ^e^o^vned 
through  all  the  lower  valley  as  the  only  hamlet  tliat  could 
boast  of  a  store. f    The  site  of  Vinceuues  had  been  marked  ont, 

*  The  Tilltige  of  LosoDdrlUe  *ra«  not  laid  oul  till  1768,  tntt  bouocB  bad  been 
going  up  an  tbc  site  sinoe  1780.  "  Ou  the  first  doy  of  August,  1780,"  says  Vlck- 
roy,  **  we  crosacd  the  Ohio  rirer  and  buUt  the  two  block-bouses  where  CindnntU 
now  Atands."  Albnch,  Western  Animld,  p.  .S34.  When  the  town  was  laid  out  in 
17R$,  the  name  Lo^aatiTitle  was  pccn  it  by  Filson,  a  pedantic  ecbool-nia^ter.  He 
compounded  the  word  of  vWf,  the  town ;  an/i\  opposite;  o«,  the  mouUi ;  L,  the 
liicking ;  to  that  t/OBantiTillo,  beiug  Interpreted,  meant  the  town  oppoeitc  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking.  See  Pi^rkin^'a  AnnaU  of  the  West,  pp.  326,  326.  ClDcla- 
natl  Directory  for  1819,  p.  18  ;  also,  Ciii^s  Cincinnati 

I  Some  facts  regarding  LouiArille  may  be  had  from  Ca^eeday'B  History  of 
Louisville.  The  place,  it  Beemn,  was  first  settled  in  1773,  and  catlfd  the  Beargrasa 
Settlement.  But  when,  In  the  spring  of  1780,  three  hundred  flat-boats,  bringing 
six  hundred  Immigraots,  came  down  tbe  Ohio  and  settled  at  Beargnu>B,  tbc  place 
became  so  Importiint  that  the  Virginia  Assembly,  in  Hay,  1780,  "  established  the 
town  of  LoaiATiUe  at  the  falls  of  Ohio.*'  One  authority  (Western  Annala,  p. 
419)  asserta  that  in  1784  the  town  contained  "sUty-three  houses  finished,  thirty- 
seren  partly  Eniabed,  twenty-two  ruiHcd  but  not  covered,  and  more  than  one  huiy 
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and  of  Limestone,  better  known  to  us  as  ^^aysville.  A  fort 
|liad  been  bnilt  at  the  mouth  of  tJie  Great  Mkmi.  Some  rude 
dwellings  had  gone  np  at  Clarksville,  called  after  the  distin- 
gniahed  soldier  who  had  founded  the  district  of  Kentucky, 
had  conquered  Kaskaskia,  and  explored  the  river  to  the  ilia* 
>  aisBippi,  while  alon^  the  1>ank8  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Great 
FHiami  were  the  block-houses  of  many  hunters  and  trappers. 
All  this  had  been  the  work  of  a  few  years.  In  1779  ^ere 
were,  it  waa  said,  in  the  whole  Kentucky  district  but  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  white  men.*  In  1784  tliese  numbers 
had  gone  far  up  into  tlie  thousands,  and  each  month  hundreds 
of  immigrants  came  over  the  mountiiins  from  Carolina,  or 
down  the  Ohio  from  Pitteburg.f  Wheutliulds  and  cornfields 
and  orchards  began  to  spring  up  in  every  direction,  and  al- 
ready the  wagons  that  brought  out  merchandise  from  Philar 
delphia  went  back  laden  with  grain. 

*4red  ctbtiu.  But  another  and  a  better  Buihorii;,  wbo  saw  it  in  1787.  eays  tbat 
Ibe  to*n  was  laid  out  in  tbree  street^  paralkl^  but  Gbliquc  to  the  river,  and  cod- 
MMed  of  about  one  huadred  buildings.  See  a  letter  In  Pennfljlrania  Gazette, 
I  89,  1787.     The  6rst  store  in  the  place  was  opened  in  tho  spring  of  1783. 

"  The  goodii  camo  in  waf*onii  from  Dattimore  and  PhUadt'Iphio,  by  way  of  Llgonior 
and  Cumberland  to  ItedBtoni'-OM-Kort  and  Pittsburg,  and  Uicn  wcni  down  tb« 
river  in  fIa^tloatd  to  Laui«villc.  In  17&4  another  store  was  opened  at  LexiogtoiL 
AIba<;Ii'fl  Wwlcm  Annals,  p.  -119. 

*  The  rapidity  n-iih  which  hfimlets  and  sottlcmcnta  in  the  Ohio  rallcy  Rrew  to 
be  towns  a&d  due*  has  no  pardtel  in  the  history  of  America,  uulcss,  indeed,  it  be 
b  Caiifomia.  The  suttlentL-nt  of  California  was  due  to  anasoal  and  cxccfttioual 
caaaes.  The  scttlutni^nt  of  Kentucky  wa»  in  the  natural  oourae  of  immigratioo. 
The  population  of  California  Increased  with  manTllous  rapidity  for  a  time,  Ktnppcd, 
fell  bnck,  and  has  since  grown  but  slowly.  The  population  along  the  Ohio  has 
from  the  first  gone  on  doubling  and  triplim;  every  fow  years.  Indeed^  it  appears 
by  the  census  of  ISSO  that  tnorc  than  one  of  the  dties  of  that  region  baH,  within 
the  latit  t«u  yearSf  increased  the  number  of  its  iDhabiUinld  by  mure  than  ewrenty 
per  cent.  Monctte,  in  hitt  Valley  of  the  Mtn.'^inriippi,  vol.  11,  p.  143,  anscrts  that 
In  1783  the  population  of  all  the  Kentucky  settlements  was  upward  of  12,000^ 
and  tbut  by  the  ttprin;;  of  1784  It  was  20,000.  My  authority  for  the  statement 
that  in  1779  ibcrc  were  but  176  whit«  men  In  Kentucky  U  a  letter  in  the  Penn- 
aylvania  Gazette  of  Mni-oh  29,  1787,  written  by  a  gentlemin  at  Fort  Fenny. 
HiH  fictfl  were  undoubttdly  gathered  from  good  sources.  The  rage  for  western 
emi^tinn  it  noticed  by  Jojin  Juy  in  a  letter  to  W.  Qingfaam,  Hay  81, 1765;  also, 
hk  one  to  Lafayctt«,  January  1 9,  1 780. 

f  In  17B4  thirty  thousand  Imtnigranta  are  said  to  have  come  from  Yirf^a  and 
North  Carolina.  We.<>teni  AQuats,  p.  419.  This  must  be  understood  to  mean 
not  thirty  tliousaiid,  but  a  very  great  many. 
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The  valne  of  these  lands  vas  therefore,  at  that  time,  be- 
lieved to  ho  very  great,  and  if  an_v  reliauee  waa  to  be  placed 
in  human  foresight,  it  was  certain  tliat  this  value  would  con- 
atantly  increase.  When,  however,  the  bill  to  cede  them  to 
Coogrefls  was  brought  into  the  Virginia  House  of  Deputies, 
in  the  autumn  of  1783,  it  parsed  n-ith  fiuiall  oppofittion,  and 
early  in  the  fuUowiug  March  the  deed  was  delivened.  Some 
muttonugs  of  dtflsatifff action  were  indeed  beani  but  they 
cojue,  in  general,  inxn  beyond  the  mountains,  and  were  little 
heeded.  A  few  malooatents,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they 
brought  forward  no  valid  objections  to  the  oessioa,  ridiculed 
the  idi^tt  <»f  lhen>  being  anything  to  cede.  Where,  they  asked, 
did  Virginia  get  her  right  and  title  to  the  lands  she  now  pro- 
poeed  «o  generously  to  give  away  ?  There  was,  they  owned, 
tome  semblance  of  a  title  on  paper  which  had  beaa  carefully 
preMrved  among  the  colonial  records ;  bat  it  was  well  kuo^vn 
to  bo  a  ecmblaace  to  a  title,  and  nothing  more,  and  could  not 
boar  the  test  of  a  search  half  so  carefol  as  that  usually-  given 
to  tho  title  to  on  estate. 

The  fiueers  and  the  sucasm  of  these  men  would  perhaps 
hnve  been  aa  Uttle  re^iarded  as  the  mutterings  that  caiue  up 
f  ivtn  the  dit^trict  of  Kentucky  and  the  regions  that  lay  along 
the  banks  of  the  Miami  and  the  Ohio,  had  they  not  been  set 
forth  with  all  the  ingenuity,  asperity,  and  wit  at  the  command 
of  the  tuijst  MBSommate  master  of  pamphleteering  the  age 
hftd  produced.  We  doubt  whether  any  name  in  our  revolu- 
tionaiy  history,  not  excepting  that  of  Benedict  Arnold,  is 
quite  eo  odioaa  m  the  tuuue  of  Thomas  Paine.  Arnold  was  a 
traitor.  Fune  was  ui  iu^doL  Indeed,  the  terms  in  which 
he  k  oonunoiify  daecribed,  and  the  ^thets  which  are  com- 
monlj  heaped  upon  him,  ehoold  seem  to  imply  that  of  all 
infiddi  Piine  waa  the  blackwt,  and  that  «nce  the  day  when 
the  *'A^  of  Beaaon"  eune  forth  iron  the  prase  the  number 
of  infiddi  has  increased  mnch  mom  rapidly  tiian  it  did  before  ^ 
thai  hooV  was  written.  The  truth  k),  he  waa  oine  of  the  mc 
lamaikable  men  of  his  timeu  It  would  be  a  difficult : 
to  find  aayvheare  another  rach  eompoond  of  ba&eneeB 
linhhmnnr.  of  goodneas  and  badneee,  of  greatx»e«s  and  little- 
Mas;  of  90  powerful  a  mind  left  imhala&oed,  and  led 
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by  the  worst  of  animal  passions.  At  oile  time  arguing  and 
disputing  in  behalf  of  his  adopted  countrymen,  cheering 
tliem  in  the  dark  hour  of  distress,  and  instilling  the  best 
and  noblest  of  principles,  he  at  another  urges  them  to  the 
acceptance  of  principles  which,  if  once  adopted,  would  have 
destroyed  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  life,  and  sunk  them  in 
depths  of  misery.  The  contrast  between  the  man  and  his 
work  is  indeed  great.  Of  all  the  human  kind  he  was  the 
filthiest  and  the  nastiest,  and  his  disgusting  habits  grew  upon 
him  with  his  years.  In  his  old  age,  when  the  frugal  gifts  of 
two  States  which  remembered  his  good  work  had  plawd  him 
beyond  immediate  want,  he  became  a  sight  to  behold.  It  was 
rare  that  he  was  sober ;  it  was  still  rarer  that  he  washed  him- 
self, and  he  suffered  lus  nails  to  grow  till,  in  the  language  of 
one  who  knew  hirn  well,  tliey  resembled  the  claws  of  birds. 
What  gratittide  was  he  did  not  know.  For  his  word  he  had 
scarcely  more  rogai*d  than  for  liis  oath ;  and  his  oath  he  had 
repeatedly  violated  when  he  held  offices  of  tnist.  To  con- 
tempt and  shame,  even  when  heaped  upon  him  in  tlie  most 
public  way,  he  was  utterly  callous,  and  still  continued  to  toil 
on  unrewarded  in  the  cause  of  those  who  had  insulted  him. 
Yet  this  man  undei*took  and  accomplished  a  work  as  important 
and  OS  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Revolution  as  any  of  the 
victfiries  won  by  the  skill  of  Washington  or  Gates.  Paine 
was  by  birth  an  Knglishman.  He  sprang  from  that  great 
middle  class  whence  have  come  so  many  EnglitJimen  re- 
nowned in  science,  in  literature,  in  art.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  country  attoniey ;  his  father  was  a 
Quaker  and  a  stay-maker.  But  tlie  disposition  and  the  parte 
of  Thomas  were  inherited  from  neither  parent.  Of  all  the 
Iwys  in  Thctford  he  was  the  most  idle  and  shiftless.  At 
tlxipteen  he  was  taken  from  the  free  school  and  set  to  make 
stays  in  his  fatliers  fihop ;  and  from  that  time  forth  to  the 
day  when,  fifty-nine  years  later,  he  lay  down,  hated  and 
L  despised,  to  die  in  misery  and  filth,  his  life  was  stranger  than 
a  fiction.  Indeed,  it  would  furnish  materials  for  innumer- 
able fictions.  From  his  father's  shop  ho  went  to  London. 
There  he  fell  in  with  some  companions  who  gave  lum  such 
a  £;lowing  story  of  the  fortTmes  to  be  made  at  sea  that,  at 
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twenty-two,  he  became  a  foremastman  on  a  privateer.  Bat 
tlie  hard  fare,  the  Ktill  harder  work,  and  the  strict  diecipliue 
on  Ixiard  the  King  of  Pm^isia,  were  httle  to  the  taste  of 
Paine,  and  he  soon  settled  at  Sandwich.  There  he  toade  the 
acquaintance  of  a  pretty  girl,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  urged 
hiii  suit  so  snccesefully  that,  nnder  a  promise  of  marriage,  he 
borrowed  ten  pounds,  and  set  lumself  up  as  a  master  stay- 
maker.  This  venture  brought  him  nothing  but  debt,  and 
his  mistress  would  loan  him  no  more  money,  he  broke  with^ 
her,  married  the  daughter  of  an  exciseman,  and  went  to  Mar- 
gate. His  wife  soon  died  of  ill  treatment ;  and  from  Margate 
he  went  to  London,  and  from  Loudon  wondered  back  ouce 
more  to  his  father's  shop,  where  ho  made  stays  till  his  father- 
in-law  found  him  a  place  in  tlie  excise;  but,  after  some  years, 
the  temptations  of  tlie  excise  were  too  great  for  Paine,  and 
he  was.  in  1774,  dismissed  for  a  gross  abuse  of  trust  He  then, 
in  conjunction  witli  a  widow,  started  a  green-grocery  shop 
at  Lewes,  and  married  her  daughter ;  but  the  grocery  sliop, 
like  the  stay-making  business,  soon  overwiielmed  him  in  debt. 
Meanwhile  his  wife,  weary  of  his  al)use  and  his  blows,  left 
him.  And  now,  separated  from  his  wife,  his  place  in  the 
excise  gone,  his  shop  taken  from  him,  Paine,  in  the  dcptlis  of 
poverty,  turned  his  steps  once  more  to  London;  and  there 
Franklin  met  him,  a  ^vretdied,  half -starved,  Grub-street  hack. 
He  had  by  some  means  obtained  a  letter  to  the  great  philoso- 
pher, besought  him  piteonsly  for  aid,  and  was  eti*ongly  rec- 
ommended to  go  to  America.  The  advice  so  well  suitod  his 
roving  disposition  that  ho  took  it,  and  landed  in  Philadelpliia 
in  1775,  a  few  months  before  the  affair  at  lioxingtfin.  Again 
he  had  recourse  to  his  pen,  and  speedily  became  the  editor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Magazine.  The  country  was  tlien  in  tlie 
wildest  disorder.  It  seemed  impossible  that  the  govern- 
ment of  England  could  longer  be  Ixime  in  ]>eafe  and  qtuot. 
No  act  of  separation  ha<l  yet  taken  place.  But  the  time 
had  come  for  a  bold  and  decisive  blow,  and  Paine  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Rush,  precisely  the  man  to  give  it.  He 
waite<l  upon  Paine,  and  urged  him  to  prepare  a  strong  pam- 
phlet recommending  separation  from  England.  The  bargain 
was  soon  struck.     Paine  agreed  to  write  the  pamphlet ;  I>r. 
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Rush  agreed  to  find  the  publisher,  which  was  at  that  time 
no  easy  matter.  An  obscure  printer  was,  however,  found 
who  would  take  the  risk  of  publication,  and  "  Common  Sense" 
was  given  to  the  public*  It  is  hard  for  us,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  hundred  and  seven  years,  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
effect  of  this  production.  But  it  must  have  been  immense ; 
nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  *'  Common  Sense "  did  for  the 
revolution  what  the  "  Federalist "  did  for  tlie  Constitution. 
Innumerable  copies  were  printed,  and  for  years  thereafter 
tlie  fact  had  only  to  be  known  that  a  pamphlet  or  a  news- 
paper letter  was  by  the  author  of  "  Common  Sense  "  to  secure 
for  it  a  wide  cireulation  and  a  careful  perusal.  Paine  had 
now  found  the  oue  sphere  in  which  he  could  be  useful.  Ilia 
pen,  in  fact,  soon  became  as  necessary  to  the  cause  as  tlie 
array.  Perhaps  the  darkest  dai-s  in  all  the  war  were  those 
which  immediately  followed  the  defeat  on  Long  Island  and 
the  retreat  of  "Washington  through  New  York.  Then  all 
seemed  lost.  Despondency  was  in  every  face;  tlie  army  was 
hourly  diminished  by  desertion ;  the  Tories  were  exultant. 
But  Paine  again  came  to  tlie  help  of  the  good  cause  in  tlie 
"  Crisis."  The  effect  was  immediate.  The  desertion  eca-Hcd, 
the  depleted  ranks  filled  up,  men  became  more  hopeful  than 
ever.  The  "  Crisis "  ^ras  everywhere  read  and  admired,  and 
whole  pages  of  it  committed  to  memory.  One  passage  in 
particular  was  a  great  favorite,  passed  into  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  market  and  the  street,  and,  continuing  to  our 
own  day,  ifl  still  heard  from  the  lips  of  those  who  have  never 
read  the  pami>hlet,  who  know  nothing  of  Paine  except  that 
he  was  an  infidel,  and  are  utterly  ignorant  that  to  him  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  famous  line :  "  These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls."  The  next  year  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  by  Congress.  This  he  held 
for  two  years,  during  which  he  continued,  on  every  impor- 
tant occasion,  to  put  forth  nimibcrs  of  the  "  Crisis  "  till  they 
reached  fifteen.  In  1779  he  became  involved  in  the  Silas 
Deane  affair,  and  in  an  evil  hour  made  so  scandalous  a  breach 
of  trust  that  he  was  ignominiously  dismissed.     Four  years 

*  ComiDon  Seiue  tppcarcd  in  Jnauiry,  1776.    American  Rcmembruieer,  nT6, 
Pftrt  i,  pp.  23S-341. 
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later,  when  Congrefis  eat  in  Kaesau  Hall,  "Waslmigton,  who 
could  not  forget  tim  good  services  Paine  liad  (lone  in  days 
gone  by,  suggested  that  the  illustrious  author  of  *'  Common 
Sense  "  be  rewarded  with  the  office  of  Historiographer  of  the 
I'nitcd  States.  A  motion  to  tlie  purpose  wa:*  made  in  Con- 
gress, but  was  received  with  such  an  outburst  of  indignation 
that  the  unlucky  mover  made  all  ha£te  to  witlidraw  it.  The 
remembrance  nf  the  Silafi  Deane  letter  was  yet  fresh.  A  year 
later  Washingt'ju  once  mure  scmglit  to  obtain  some  reward 
for  him  from  the  Lt^lature  of  Virginia.  He  wrote  a  strong 
letter  to  Madison,  aud  Madison  warmly  supported  the  motion 
in  the  House  of  Deputies ;  but  it  was  twice  thrown  out,  for 
Paine  had  again  stood  in  his  own  light  He  bad  pubUshed 
a  paniplilet  called  "  Public  Good,"  in  which  he  denied  the 
claim  of  Virginia  to  the  lands  beyond  the  mountains.  The 
sting  of  the  pamphlet,  which  was  not  written  in  the  author's 
best  style,  nor  with  his  usual  force  of  argument,  soon  wore 
off;  but  the  recollection  of  it  long  rankled  in  the  minds  of  a 
set  of  narrow  men  who,  baring  kept  him  out  of  a  fine  estate 
and  several  thousand  pounds  of  money,  lost  no  opportunity  to 
blacken  his  memory  and  his  name* 

At  the  name  time  that  the  representatives  of  Virginia 
were  instnicted  to  prepare  the  deed  of  cession  they  were 
bidden  to  vote  for  the  impoet.  The  news  of  the  passage  of 
this  act  was  received  with  much  indignation  and  Burprise. 
For  nowhere  did  goods  from  over  the  sea  find  a  more  readyj 
sale  than  in  the  markets  of  Virginia,  From  time  immemo- 
rial the  lords  of  the  Virginia  manor-houses  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  the  Old  AVorld  for  the  stuflfs  for  their 
coats,  their  house-furniture,  and  their  wines.  Kor  had  the 
taste  for  such  luxuries,  thus  handed  down  for  many  genera^ 
tionSj  been  at  all  lessened  by  the  poverty  occasioned  by  the 
calamities  of  war.  It  was  still  as  strong  as  ever,  and  must 
be  gratified,  whatever  the  cost.  Could  the  money  be  had  in 
no  other  way,  more  acrres  must  be  laid  out  in  tobacco.  Some 
of  the  plant  which  in  colonial  days  would  have  been  burned 

*  The  Murceii  of  Informttinn  tnachinp  the  life  uid  chnrncter  of  Faine  are: 
Life  of  Thumu  Patnc,  by  CheeOiain,  vol.  i,  1617;  Letter  of  Wasbington,  Jane 
12,  1TS4;  Letter  of  Uadison,  July  2,  1TS4. 
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in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  as  too  bad  for  the  market 
might  now,  under  a  free  government,  be  smuggled  in  with  the 
finest  leaves  and  command  a  high  price.  If,  indeed,  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  a  wench  might  be  hired  out  to  service,  or 
sent  to  the  nearest  mart  and  sold.  Virginia  therefore  stood 
first  on  the  list  of  importing  States.  Ships  from  Spain,  from 
Madeira,  and  the  Indies  were  constantly  going  in  and  out  of 
her  ports,  iler  impt>rtations  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  yearly.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  not 
unnatural  that  factious  and  discontented  persons  should  mut- 
ter, that  they  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  principle 
of  good  government  Virginia  should  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  give  away  her  ricli  poasespions  in  the  nortliwcHt,  and 
consent  to  an  impious  tax  which  would  press  on  no  men  so 
heavily  as  on  her  own  citizens. 

Yet  the  example  set  by  Virginia  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  near  neiglibor.  Korth  Carolina  was  also  the  owner  of 
great  estates  l^ing  beyond  the  western  foot  hills  of  the  Blue 
Kidge  MountaiuH,  and  which,  green  with  woods  and  waving 
grass,  sloped  gently  down  to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Tennessee.  A  handful  of  adventurers  in  the  autunm  of 
1768  had  crossed  the  momttaius.  had  gone  do%vn  into  the  wil- 
derness, had  made  clearings,  had  driven  out  the  Indians,  had 
founded  a  settlement,  and  had  sent  back  8u<;h  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  richness  of  the  soil  that  numbers  of  immigrants 
followed  tliem.  At  length,  after  the  lajjse  of  twenty-six  years, 
a  population  of  upward  of  ten  thousand  sonls  was  gathered  in 
the  region  lying  between  the  Holston,  the  Cumberland,  and 
the  hills.*  But  the  country  was  still  sparsely  settled,  and 
those  splendid  pastures,  verdant  even  beyond  the  verdure  of 
Kansas,  which  now  feed  some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  all  our 
land,  were  then  a  \'irgin  soil,  over  which  each  year  the  Chick- 
aaaws  and  Cherokees,  hideous  in  j^nint  and  feathers,  chased 
great  herds  of  bufialoes  and  deer.  Tlie  colony  was  indeed  lit- 
tle more  than  a  source  of  expense  to  the  parent  State.  Tet 
it  was  deemed  of  much  importance,  and  was  permitted  each 
year  to  send  deputies  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina. 

In  the  spring  of  1784  the  Assembly  was  in  sefision  at  Ilillii- 

*  Albacb'fl  WeiUTU  AuiuU,  p.  C07. 
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borough,  a  email  town  hard  hy  the  hanks  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Ncosc  river.  Much  business  had  been  before 
itf  but  time  hiul  been  found  to  take  into  consideration  the 
three  requests  of  Congress.  Earl j  in  April  the  supplementary 
fonds  and  the  impost  had  been  discussed  and  acceded  to.  The 
impost  had  been  tmreserredly  granted ;  a  special  tax  had  also 
been  laid,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  authority  given  to 
Congress  to  collect  it.  It  was  not,  however,  till  June  that  a 
bill  providing  for  the  session  of  the  western  land  was  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Ilonse.  This  bill  made  over  to  the  national 
Govermuent  the  tweuty-uiue  millons  of  acres  of  rich  grasfi-limd 
and  woodland  out  of  which,  twelve  years  later,  a  new  State 
was  made  and  named  fnnn  the  great  river  whose  huge  bend 
prompted  the  Indians  to  bestow  upon  it  tlie  appellation  of  the 
Tennessee.  Two  years  were  given  to  Congress  wherein  to 
accept  the  grant.  Meanwhile  the  authority  of  North  Carolina 
was  to  be  supreme.  A  few  days  after  the  bill  became  a  law 
the  House  rose,  and  the  deputies  from  the  ceded  connties  im- 
mediately set  out  for  home. 

The  way  was  long.  The  road  was  so  bad,  and»  as  it  ap- 
proached the  Bald  ^[ountains,  so  tortuous  and  steep,  that  the 
imnmer  was  wellnigh  spent  ere  they  reached  the  Holston, 
bringing  with  them  the  tirst  intelligence  of  the  cession  act. 
There  was  then  no  newspaper,  nay.  no  printing-press,  west  of 
the  mountains.*  TliC  news  was  therefore  carried  from  set- 
tlement to  gcttlemeni  by  word  of  month,  and  as  it  spread,  the 
fears  and  indignation  of  the  people  increased.  It  was  evident, 
they  said,  in  what  estimation  they  were  held  by  their  friends 
of  the  tide-water  region.  Their  calls  for  money  had  been  met 
with  charges  of  extravagance.  Their  calls  for  greater  protec- 
tion had  at  first  been  coldly  disregaitie<l,  and  had  now  been 
answered  by  taking  away  what  little  protection  had  before 
been  grudgingly  given. 

Coold  any  region  in  the  whole  eountiy  be  pointed  ont  which 
needed  protection,  and  a  strong  protection,  more  ?  The  set- 
tlements swarmed  with  men  who,  in  the  east,  had  avowed  by 

*  The  first  nempaper  ptioted  in  the  State  was  the  Cnoirllle  Gazette.  The 
first  copy  bcare  date  Korembcr  9, 1 791.  Sec  al*o  T.  W.  Bumo'5  SctnUContciinial 
Addrcea ;  Ramacy't  Historj  of  TenneMee,  p.  &5?. 
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their  actions  an  utter  <liaregard  of  law  and  order.  Kefiigeee 
who  bad  been  proscribed  and  limited  from  their  homes  as  out- 
casts of  society ;  thieves  and  cutthroats  who  had  broken  jail 

lor  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  the  law ;  men  who  hud  mur- 
dered their  rivals  in  duels,  or  run  them  through  the  body  in 
the  dark,  were  constantly  seeking  an  aj^ylum  on  the  Holiiton. 
Yet  no  supreme  court  had  been  established.  Violations  of  Law 
were  unpunished  except  by  the  summary  processes  of  the 
regulators  whom  the  people  had,  in  self-defence,  been  com- 
pelled to  appoint.      The  Cherokees  again  were  rcstleae  and 

laggressive.  They  might  at  any  moment  dig  up  the  hatcliet, 
put  on  the  war-paint,  dance  the  war-dance,  and  sweep  through 
the  settlements,  burning,  killing,  and  BCJilping.  This  was  not 
only  possible,  but  highly  probable.  Yet  how  were  the  people 
to  defend  themselves  f     There  were  indeed  a  few  companies 

^of  militia.  But  they  were  without  organization,  and,  what 
was  worse,  without  a  commander,  for  no  brigadier-general 

^had  been  appointed  who  could^  at  a  moment's  notice,  call 
forces  into  service.    There  was  fortiinately  one  sovereign 
remedy  left,  a  remedy  which  under  any  other  circumstances 

■they  should  ha  loath  to  apply,  and  that  Wiis,  for  the  people  to 
waste  no  more  time  in  f)elitiomng  a  lK>dy  of  men  glad  to  get 
rid  of  tliem,  but  take  matters  into  their  own  hands.    For  if 

Lthey  failod  to  protect  themselven,  who  was  it  that  would  pro- 
tect them  if  Not  Congress,  surely,  for  Congress  had  not  yet, 
and  very  likely  never  would  accept  them.    Not  the  home  Leg- 

.islature,  for  if  that  body  had  rendered  little  ai=eiistauce  in  the 
past  it  was  sheer  folly  to  expect  it  to  do  anything  in  the  two 
years  to  come,  during  which  their  fate  would  be  undecided. 
These  two  years  would  inevitably  be  times  of  anarchy  and 
destruction  unless  the  settlera  availed  tlicmselves  of  the  rem- 
edy, and  tliat  speedily. 

This  advice  was  most  acceptable,  and  representatives  were 

^fioou  assembled  in  each  of  the  counties.  They  were  gravely, 
soberly,  and  with  patience,  to  consider  the  state  into  which 
public  affairs  were  come,  and  recommend  some  general  course 

■  of  action.     Many  plans  were  discussed,  but  the  unanimous 

Eeense  of  the  meeting  was  that  a  general  election  should  take 
place,  that  deputies  should  be  chosen  in  the  four  counties,  and 
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that  they  should  meet  at  an  early  day  at  Jonesboro  with  full 
power  to  adopt  such  measuroH  aa  the  times  required.  Not  a 
momeut  was  lost  in  acting  on  tliia  recommeodation,  and  on 
the  twenty-third  of  August  the  delegates  were  assembled  in  a 
log  cabin.  When  the  credentials  were  examined  it  was  fonnd 
that  representatives  were  come  from  the  three  counties  of 
AVashington,  Greene,  and  Sullivan,  None  came  from  David- 
son. Again  the  evils  complained  of  were  discussed  and  thb 
sufferings  of  the  people  gone  over.  Alany  remedies  were 
brought  forwai*d,  debated,  and  the  sense  of  the  delegates  taken. 
In  the  course  of  these  discussions  a  numl>er  of  snggestions 
were  brought  out  which  agreed  so  thoroughly  with  the  senti- 
ments of  all  present  that  they  were  finally  reduced  to  the  fonn 
of  a  resolution,*  This  set  forth  as  the  sense  of  the  assembly 
that  the  three  counties  represented  should  be  fonned  into  a 
new  State;  that  so  far  as  poasiblo  the  laws  of  North  Carolina 
should  be  la^'s  of  the  State ;  tliat  it  was  the  undivided  opin- 
ion of  the  assembly  that  it  would  be  lawful  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion, that  it  would  be  lawful  for  that  convention  to  presciibe 
such  regulatious  as  circumstances  required,  and  to  petition 
Congress  to  accept  the  cession  and  admit  the  new  State  to  the 
Union.  No  sooner  had  this  Injen  passed  than  a  menilier  was 
dispatched  to  the  door  of  the  hut  to  make  it  known  to  the 
crowd  of  trappers  and  backwoodsmen  who  impatiently  awaited 
without.!  The  shouts  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  res- 
olution amiounced  to  the  delegates  that  they  had  acted  welL 

But  the  shouts  of  joy  sent  up  by  a  crowd  of  unthinking 
men  in  a  moment  of  excitement  was  no  sure  indication  that 
the  resolution  would  be  welcomed  with  equal  pleasure  by  the 
multitude.  The  thousands  yet  to  hear  of  and  discuss  it  might 
receive  it  with  bitter  condoiunation,  might  think  the  remedy 
worse  than  the  disease,  and  seek  refuge  beyond  the  mountains 
or  in  other  States,  where  law  and  order  were  supremo.  An 
address  to  the  people  was  therefore  made  ready,  and  copies 
multiplied  as  rapidly  as  could  be  done  in  a  country  where  a 
printing-press  would  have  been  as  great  a  wonder  as  in  Africa 

*  A  copy  o(  th«  reM)lution  M  lakcn  from  the  manuscript  of  B«r.  S.  Houstos 
la  giren  In  Raidsct'b  Annals  of  Tennesseet  p.  2^7. 
f  BuDser'a  Tcnnesiiee,  p.  288. 
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or  Japan.  The  language  and  tlie  arguments  of  tliis  paper 
were  not  such  as  would  have  come  from  tlic  pen  of  Uamilton, 
of  Jefferson,  or  of  Jay;  but  of  a  kind  that  became  men  who, 
more  accustomed  to  fighting  Indians  and  tracking  bears  than 
to  TTwVing  laws,  sat  down  and,  witliout  the  smallest  knowledge 
of  the  road  by  which  comninnitie»  advance  from  ignomnce 
and  poverty  to  knowledge  and  to  wealth,  marked  out  such  a 
course  and  cast  about  them  for  reasons  to  justify  it.  To  re- 
move the  doubts  of  the  scrupulous,  to  encourage  the  timid, 
and  to  induce  all  to  enter  into  a  firm  association,  such  was  the 
lagG  of  the  address,  a  few  tilings  were  to  be  maturely 
thought  over.  If  the  action  recommended  seemed  hasty  and 
ill-judged,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  the  people  had  been 
driven  to  an  extreme.  Nay,  more,  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  had,  by  ceding  the  counties  to  Congress,  o|>ened  the 
way  for,  and  invited,  the  action.  There  were  imdoubtedly 
many  reasons  why  a  separate  government  was  not  desirable. 
But  there  were  also  many  reasons  why  a  separate  govenimeut 
was  desirable.  Once  established,  immigrants  would,  with  a 
little  persuasion  and  a  little  encouragement,  come  in  and  fill 
up  the  frontier.  Africulture  and  manufactures  woultl  flourish. 
Yet  a  httle  while,  and  the  vast  plains  where  the  bulTalo  roamed 
would  be  interminable  comtields  and  wheatfieldd,  and  the  low- 
ing of  cattle  would  be  heard  on  the  hilU  which  then  echoed 
the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  yelp  of  the  fox.  Mills  and  fac- 
tories would  obstruct  the  waters  of  every  stream,  schools  would 
spring  up,  knowledge  would  be  diffused,  literature  would 
flourish.  The  seat  of  government  once  among  them,  gold 
and  silver  would  no  longer  be  drawn  away.  Where  the  capi- 
tal was,  there  would  money  also  be ;  and  as  none  would  go 
out,  the  stock  would  constantly  be  increasing.  Much  would 
left  by  travellers  prompted  by  curiosity  to  see  the  new 
State.    Many  ingenious  schemes  could  be  devised  to  draw  in 

^more.* 

The  address  as  thus  presented  looked  well  on  paper  and 

fflonnded  well  to  the  ear.  But  neither  those  who  framed  it 
HOT  those  who  heaixi  it  had  the  smallest  conception  of  the 
means  by  which  so  many  long-wished-for  ends  were  to  be 

*  Rkmsej'B  Tennessee,  pp.  iS»,  289. 
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attained.  Their  hearts  were  bent  upon  ereating  a  new  State, 
and,  in  their  eagerness  to  point  out  the  blessings  that  would 
flow  down  to  them  from  the  new  order  of  things,  they 
saw  none  save  ench  as  had  through  years  of  darkness  and  of 
gloom  been  the  subjects  of  their  day-dreams  and  their  prayers. 
They  longed  to  see  the  wildemeaa  they  hud  cleared  tliick  with 
cidee  and  villages  such  as  they  had  left  beyond  the  mount- 
ains, and  ♦o  have  their  cabins  of  rough-hewn  logs  give  way  to 
stately  edifices  of  brick  and  wood.  They  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  should  once  more  hear  the  coins  chinking 
in  their  pockets,  and  estimate  their  wealth  not  in  sidns  of 
vriid  beasts*  but  in  heads  of  cattle  and  bushels  of  grain.  And 
from  all  this  tliey  firmly  believed  they  were  separated  by  bar- 
riers wliich  eonld  be  liroken  down  by  a  few  resolutions  of  their 
delegates  and  a  few  votes  of  congressmen. 

As  soon  OS  the  convention  liad  broken  up,  vigorous  meas- 
ures were  set  on  foot  for  another  election.  Five  representa- 
tiv66  were  to  be  chosen  from  each  county.  The  fifteen  were 
to  form  a  convention,  draw  up  a  constitution,  and  give  a  name 
to  the  new  State.  The  sixteenth  of  September  was  set  down 
as  the  day  for  the  meeting,  and  Jonowboro  was  selected  as  the 
place.  But  September  and  Octol>er  came  and  went,  and 
November  was  far  spent  ere  the  delegates  met,  and  they  met 
only  to  separate  in  angry  confusion.  The  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment wliich  hud  hitherto  marked  all  their  dulibcrations  was  no 
longer  with  them.  Had  it  been  the  duty  of  the  fifteen  to  lay 
down  a  plan  for  tlie  conduct  of  a  summer  campaign  against  the 
Chickasaws,  had  they  corao  together  to  deliberate  on  the  best 
way  of  defending  the  settlement  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Cherokees,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  proceeded  with 
expedition  and  with  perfect  harmony  to  the  business  in  hand, 
and  have  aecompbshed  results  honorable  to  themselves  and 
pleasing  to  their  eouetituGnta.  But  they  found  themselves  in 
a  position  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  sto<id  in  before, 
and  such  as,  till  a  few  months  previous,  they  never  had  in 
their  wildest  dreams  exjiected  to  occupy.  Each  had  all  his 
life  long  been  used  to  see  law  and  law-makers  treated  with 
open  contempt.  Now,  in  an  hour  of  peril,  the  scoifers  had 
sent  him  to  make  laws,  and  precisely  how  a  man  should  ac( 
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■wlien  a  law-maker  he  did  not  know.  He  had,  however,  for 
ten  years  pa»iy  heard  much  of  tlie  duties  of  a  delegate,  aud 
held  tho  doctrine  that  a  representative  is  bound  hy  the  M-ill 
of  liis  eoustitnentfl  in  its  cmdeet  fonu.  The  minute,  there- 
fore, each  one  took  his  Beat  in  the  convention,  he  felt  him- 
Belf  in  honor  bound  to  be  the  noisy  advocate  of  the  opinions 
of  men  whose  votes  had  placed  him  there.  And  throngh- 
ont  the  three  counties  no  two  oonstituont  bodies  could  be 
found  holding  the  same  opinions.  Scarce  htid  one  back- 
woodsman laid  before  the  members  the  wild  theories  of  goy- 
emment  he  had  so  often  discussed  with  his  boon  companions 
as  they  sat  around  the  tavern-door,  than  half  a  dozen  others 
were  instantly  on  their  feet  clamoring  to  be  heard.  Each  ad- 
vanced what  lie  believed  to  be  the  most  convincing  arguraents 
in  behalf  of  his  own  scheme,  aud  overwhelmed  that  of  his 
neighbor  with  sarcasm  and  derision.  The  replies  which  fol- 
lowed these  attacks  were  full  of  abuse,  and  abuse  of  that 
peculiar  kind  which  flourishes  beat  among  men  who,  in  a  new 
'bonntry,  labor  in  the  van  of  settlement  and  progrees.  In  a 
ehort  time  the  convention,  amid  the  utmost  disorder,  broke  up. 

But  while  the  constitutional  convention  was  \\T^igliiig  at 
Jonesboro,  the  Legislature  met  at  Newltern,  And  now  that 
the  damage  was  done,  all  haste  was  made  to  repair  it  The 
measures  resorted  to  were,  however,  much  better  adapted  to 
preventing  than  to  cnring  the  disorder.  The  bill  of  cessiou 
was  quickly  repealed.  The  requests  so  long  refused  were 
granted.  A  bill  was  brought  in,  and  hastily  passed,  to  estab- 
lish a  supreme  court  at  Jonesboro,  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  attonicy-gcueral  and  an  assistant  judge,  and  to 
form  the  militia  of  Washington  district  into  a  brigade.  These 
concessions  were  followed  up  by  a  dexterous  distribution  of 
the  new  honors. 

Of  the  men  sought  to  be  won  over  by  title  and  place, 
the  foremost  in  parts,  in  courage,  and  in  energy  was  John 
Sevier.  Sevier  was  perhaps  tlie  only  one  in  the  settlementa 
who  could  trace  back  an  honorable  descent  through  several 
generations  of  ancestors.  He  was  a  native  American;  but 
his  family  were  of  French  extraction,  were  Ilugueuots,  bad 
long  lived  in  France,  and  had  there  written  the  name  X&> 
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vier.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  liis  grand* 
father  fled  with  the  family  to  London,  and  in  time  became  a 
prosperous  merchant.  But  ledgers  and  invoices  had  so  little 
attraction  for  the  son  Valentine  that  he  soon  went  over  the 
Bea  to  seek  hia  fortunes  in  the  coloniec^  and  settled  among  the 
momiiains  which  border  the  ricli  and  beautiful  valley  where" 
flow  the  waters  of  the  river  the  Indians  have  named  the  Shen- 
audofih.  There  John  Sevier  was  bom  ;  but  while  he  was  still 
a  lad  his  parents  went  across  the  mouutaius  and  took  up  their 
abode  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Ilolstan,  Thenceforth  his  years 
were  passed  amid  Indi-ans  and  backwoodsmen,  men  whose 
talk  was  of  trails  and  traps,  of  encounters  with  the  savages 
and  figlits  with  hem's,  and  whose  ambition  was  to  bo  renowned 
as  the  linest  sliot  and  the  Ivest  bmiter  in  the  four  coonties. 
The  fruits  of  this  training  became  visible  when  in  after  years 
the  boy  was  famous  as  a  popular  leader  and  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Franklin.  Ho  early  acquired,  and  to  the  last  re- 
tained, a  reputation  for  intrepidity  and  decision.  Ilia  bold- 
ness, indeed,  often  bordered  upon  rashness.  What  fear  waa 
he  did  not  seem  to  know.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
war  for  inde|)endenee,  and  bore  an  honorable  pai"t  on  that 
memorable  day  when  the  undisciplined  frontiersmen  charged 
again  and  again  up  the  steep  sides  of  King^s  Mountain.  When 
peace  came  he  went  back  to  his  home,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  noisy  of  the  little  knot  of  aspiring  men  who  set  tliem- 
selves  to  correct  what  they  were  pleased  to  consider  the 
wrongs  of  the  settlers.  A  fluent  speaker,  and  of  much  better 
e<lucation  than  his  companions,  Sevier  was  always  heard  %vith 
respectful  attention.  When,  therefore,  the  time  came  for  ac- 
tion, when  the  ignorant  multitude  were  casting  about  for  a 
man  of  parts  and  decision,  tliey  turned  to  him.*  He  had  been 
among  the  first  to  advocate  the  formation  of  a  new  State, 
had  a  seat  in  the  convention  which  recommended  this  meaBure, 
and  in  the  convention  wlncli  in  Novemljer  broke  up  in  confu- 
Bioa,  Not  long  after  he  received  a  letter  from  Go^'emor 
Martin  acquainting  him  with  the  action  of  the  mother  State  ; 

•  The  facts  related  of  Peri«r  have  ht-en  collcetcd  chiefly  from  Uppincoli'a 
Cabinet  History  of  (he  States,  HaTwood'a  Hietorv  of  ToooesBee,  RuDicy'a  Hiitory 
of  Tennesaoe,  uid  from  tho  ncwapapcrs  and  letters  of  the  time. 
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how  that  courts  had  been  organized,  an  attoruey-geueral  ap- 
pointed^  the  militia  formed  into  a  brigade,  and  ho  made  com- 
mander. He  was  not  a  little  flattered.  It  seemed  in  trtith 
much  better  to  be  a  brig-ad ier-general  in  the  service  of  a  great 
State  than  the  leader  of  a  noisy  mob,  which  might,  in  a  lit  of 
jealous  anger,  hurl  him  from  power  and  drive  him  beyond  the 
Ohio.  Suvier  thought  over  the  matter,  and,  when  the  four- 
enth  of  December  arrived  and  the  new  convention  were 

'  abimt  to  meet,  mounted  the  steps  of  the  ^^Tetched  building 
and  read  Martin's  letter  to  the  croM'd.  *'  You  see,"  said  he, 
"  our  grievances  are  redressed  and  we  have  nothing  more  to 
complain  of.  My  adnce  is  to  oeiise  all  elTorts  to  separate  from 
North  Carolina  and  remain  firm  and  faithful  to  her  laws,"  * 
But  for  once  his  advice  was  neglected.  The  members  took 
their  seats,  opened  the  convention,  and  Sevier,  as  he  could  not 
stem  the  current  wisely  went  with  it  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  made  president  of  tlio  meeting. 

Meanwhile  the  example  of  Tennessee  was  being  closely 
imitated  by  the  Keutuckians.  Early  in  the  summer  roving 
bands  of  Indians  appeared  along  the  southeni  border  of  the 
district,  burning  houses,  destroying  crops,  and  driving  the  set- 
tlers before  them.  Every  day  the  news  that  came  in  from  the 
back  country  grew  more  and  more  alarming,  till  there  seemed 
much  reason  to  believe  that  a  general  Indian  rising  was  close 
at  liand.  In  this  extremity  Benjamin  Logan,  a  colonel  in  the 
militia  and  a  man  of  some  renoviTi  through  the  district,  sum- 
moned the  citizens  to  meet  at  Danville  to  deliberate  on  a  plan 
fur  defence. 

The  condition  of  the  district  which  Logan's  convention 
soon  to  discuss  was  well  calculated  to  awaken  fear.  Yet, 
bad  as  it  was,  it  was  much  better  than  that  of  the  country 
acrt>88  the  Tennessee.  The  Kentuckiana  had  not,  Uke  the 
Tennesseeans,  been  cast  off  by  the  parent  State.  Virginia  still 
claimed  their  allegiance,  still  contributed  to  their  support,  and 
still  looked  upon  the  Kentucky  district  as  the  richest  of  her 
tmrelinquished  possessions  in  the  West.    While  the  petitions, 

Lthe  rernonstraneea,  the  complaints  of  Sevier  and  his  friends 
been  coldlv  received  in  North  Carolina,  the  munnurs  of 


*  lUnuoy'a  Tennessee ;  U&fvood'a  TonnoaMft. 
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the  men  who  nftsembletl  at  TjOgan*R  t'oll  had  l^een  heard  with 
attention  at  Richmond-  Courts  had  been  established,  jndgea 
had  been  appointed,  an  attorney-general  commiflsioned,  lawyera 
had  come  among  them,  a  BeHsion  hud  already  been  held,  and  a 
court-houfie  of  roughly  hewn  logs  besmeared  with  mnd  waa 
fast  rising  in  the  town  of  Danville.  But  there  were  in  Ken- 
tucky offenders  who  stood  in  no  fear  of  judges  and  nheriffis, 
and  against  whom  the  law  afforded  no  protection  whatever. 
Savages  could  not  be  sued,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  fined,  nor  ^ 
hanged.  In  every  county  were,  indeed,  militia  companie 
and  thousands  of  men  who,  at  a  moment's  notice,  were  ready 
to  desert  their  traps  and  their  cornfields,  take  down  their 
muskets,  moxmt  their  horses,  and  go  upon  a  campaign  against 
the  Indians.  But  the  Cherokees  were  vigilant,  wary,  prompt 
to  act,  and  at  the  settlers'  very  doors.  The  only  authority  that 
could  call  the  militia  to  arms  was  careless,  slow  to  move,  and 
over  the  moimtains  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

The  moment,  therefore,  the  convention  was  assemhled  at 
Danville  and  a  plan  for  an  expedition  into  the  Indian  coun- 
try discQssed,  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  an  uuder- 
taJcing  was  raised.  The  lawyers  were  consnlted  and  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  a  campaign  could  not  legally  be  carried 
on  against  the  Indian  tribes.  The  power,  it  was  said,  of  im* 
presameut  had  ceased  with  the  war.  Nor  was  there  any  power 
known  to  the  law  then  present  among  them  capable  of  call- 
ing out  the  militia  however  great  the  danger.  No  sooner  had 
this  opinion  been  announced  tJiau  the  cry  was  raised  that  the 
time  had  come  to  form  a  government  independent  of  Virginia. 
But  this  the  assembly  had  no  power  to  do.  It  contented 
itself  with  sending  out  a  roeommendation  that  a  new  conven- 
tion should  be  formed,  that  each  company  of  the  militia  in 
the  district  should,  on  a  certain  day,  elect  one  delegate,  and 
that  the  delegates  so  chosen  should  meet  at  Danville  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  December  to  consider  the  expediency  of  an 
appeal  to  Virginia  for  leave  to  form  a  new  State.  With  this 
the  gathering  broke  up.* 

But  long  before  the  settlers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee^ 
were  thus  hastening  to  sign  petitions,  to  form  conventions,  to 

*  UuthAlPB  History  of  Keatacky,  p.  100.     ColUaa'a  History  of  Kentucky. 
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draw  up  confititutious,  aud  part  out  new  States,  Congress  bad 
beon  engaged  in  a  precisely  similar  work.  The  condition 
of  tlie  uorthwGstem  territory  had  long  been  under  tlie  cou- 
sideratiori  of  tlie  House.  Several  comuuttees  had  been  ai> 
pointed,  and  several  schemes  listened  to,  for  laying  out  new 
States,  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  April  that  a  resolution 
was  tinaliy  reached.  One  plan  M*as  to  divide  the  ceded  and 
porchafied  lands  into  seventeen  States.  Eight  of  these  were 
to  lie  between  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  ai»l  a  north  and 
south  line  through  tlie  falls  of  the  Ohio.  Eight  more  were 
to  be  marked  out  between  this  line  and  a  second  one  parallel 
to  it,  and  passing  through  the  western  bank  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kanawha.  What  remained  was  to  form  the  seven- 
teenth State.  But  few  supiwrters  were  found  for  the  meas- 
ure, and  a  committee,  over  which  Jefferson  presided,  wub 
ordered  to  place  before  Congress  a  new  scheme  of  division. 
Chase  and  Howe  assisted  him,  and  the  three  devised  a  plan 
whereby  the  pmirie- lands  were  to  be  parted  out  among  iten 
new  States.  The  divisions  then  marked  down  have  utterly 
disappeared,  and  the  names  given  to  tliera  become  bo  for- 
gotten tliat  nine  tenths  of  tlie  population  which  has,  in  our 
time,  covered  the  whole  region  with  wealthy  cities  and  pros- 
perous villages,  and  turned  it  from  a  waste  to  a  garden,  have 
never  in  their  lives  heard  the  words  pronounced.  Somo 
were  borrowed  from  the  Latin  aud  some  from  the  Greek ; 
while  others  M*ere  Liitinized  forms  of  the  names  the  Indiana 
bad  given  to  the  rivers.  The  States  were  to  l>e,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, two  degrees  of  latitude  in  ^vidth,  and  arranged  in  three 
tiers.  The  Mississippi  and  a  meridian  through  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  included  the  western  tier.  The  meridian  through  the 
falls  of  the  Ghio  and  a  second  through  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha,  were  the  boundaries  of  the  middle  tier.  Between 
this  aud  the  Pennsylvania  West  Line  lay  the  third  tier.  That 
vast  tract  stretching  from  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  dense  ii^-ith  forests  of  pine,  of 
hickory,  and  of  oak,  they  called  Sylvania,  It  was  the  north- 
em  State  of  the  western  tier.  To  the  long  tongue  of  land 
separating  the  water  of  Michigan  from  the  waters  of  Erie 
and  Huron  they  gave  the  name  CLcrronesus.     A  narrow  strip, 
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not  more  tlian  two  degrees  of  latitude  in  width,  and  stretching 
from  Lake  Miehigan  to  the  Mississippi,  waa  called  Michjgania. 
A&  marked  duwn  on  their  rude  maps,  Alicliigania  lay  under 
Sylvania,  in  the  very  heart  of  what  is  now  AVificonsin.  South 
of  this  to  the  forty-iirst  parallel  of  latitude  was  Aasenifiipia, 
a  name  derived  from  Assenisipi,  tlie  Indian  title  of  the  river 
now  called  the  Kock.  Eastward,  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
the  country  was  named  Metropotaiuia.  It  took  the  name 
Mother  of  Rivers  from  the  belief  that  within  its  houndary 
were  the  fountains  of  many  rivers,  the  Muskingum,  the  two 
MiamiB  of  Oliio,  the  Wahaith,  the  Illinois,  the  Sandnsky,  and 
the  Miami  of  tlie  1-ake.  That  part  of  riinois  between  the 
thirty-ninth  and  forty-first  parallels  was  called,  from  the  river 
which  waters  it,  Illinoia.  On  to  the  cast  was  Saratoga,  and 
beyond  this  lay  Wasldngton,  a  broad  and  level  track  shut  in 
by  the  Ohio  river,  tfie  waturs  of  the  lake,  and  the  boundaries 
of  Pennsylvania.  Under  Illinoia  and  Saratoga,  and  stretching 
along  the  Ohio,  was  the  ninth  State.  "Within  its  confines  the 
waters  of  the  "VV abash,  the  Sawane,  the  Tanissee,  the  Illinois, 
and  the  Ohio  were  mingled  with  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri.  The  committee  therefore  judged  that  a  fitting 
name  would  be  Polypotamia.  Pelisipia  was  the  tenth  State. 
It  lay  to  the  east  of  Polypotamia,  and  was  named  from  Pelisipi, 
a  term  the  Cherokees  often  applied  to  the  river  Ohio.* 

At  the  same  time  that  the  boundaries  of  the  new  States 
were  defined,  a  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  which  should 

*  So  little  WAS  gaiemlly  kDonn  of  thift  absurd  plan  of  Jcffcraon  that  when. 
Id  18S6,  an  old  Frt^ncb  map  wa^  diacovered  in  the  New  Tork  State  Library  at 
Albany,  coDTalning  the  fiutcmcnt  that  tea  acv  Suten  were  being  fcirtned  in  the 
NoTlhwcflt,  and  giving  their  names  badly  Bpellod,  a  writer  In  the  Albany  Argun 
and  Atlao  of  Decernher  24,  I6n6,  asked  where  the  FrcDChman  got  hia  idea  of  such 
ft  thing.  A  correfipandcnt  replied  that  be  bad  fo^ind  a  like  statement  in  (iuihrie'a 
Geography,  pnblwbt^  in  Dublin  in  nfi9.  The  mystary  was  solved  by  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  printed  thu  ordinfitiee  in  full  on  Deeember  30,  1856.  The 
title  of  the  map  waa:  fitata  Unis  de  rAmiJriqne  Septentrionnle  arec  I^efi  Ilea 
Royale,  de  Terre  Jfenve  dc  Su  Jean,  L'.\cBdic,  etc.,  1786.  The  report  of  the  com. 
nditec  and  the  ordinance  may  also  he  seen  in  Journals  of  Congress,  March  1  and 
April  19,  1784  ;  Xow  York  Packet,  April  23,  1784  ;  Randall's  Life  of  Jefferson^ 
In  JeffoTBOu's  Collected  Works ;  and  in  the  Tribune  Almanac  for  18/i7.  Guthrie'a 
Geography,  It  may  be  well  to  say,  became  in  itB  day  quite  a  noted  tcxt-book,  and 
found  its  way  even  to  the  rude  ttctUemeiits  on  the  Ohio.  See  Drake's  Fluneer  Lift 
in  Kentucky. 
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Berre  as  a  constitution  for  each  State,  till  twenty  thousand 
free  inhabitants  acquired  the  riglit  of  self-government.  The 
code  was  in  no  wiae  a  remarkable  performance,  yet  there 
were  among  its  articles  two  which  cannot  be  passed  by  in 
silence.  One  provided  f*»r  tlie  abolition  of  slavery  after  the 
year  1800.  The  other  announced  that  no  one  holding  jin 
hereditary  title  should  ever  become  a  citizen  of  the  new 
States.  Each  was  struck  out  by  the  House.  Yet  each  is  de- 
serving of  notice.  Tlie  one  because  it  was  the  first  attempt 
at  a  national  condemnation  of  slavery,  the  other  betiaueo  it 
was  a  public  expi-ession  of  the  dread  with  which  our  ancestors 
beheld  the  growth  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

The  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  was  formed  in  April,  1783,  at 
the  suggestion  of  General  Knox,     Members  were  exclusively 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.     They  had,  it  was  said,  been 
united  for  eight  years  in  defence  of  a  common  cause.     They 
had  shared  the  same  dangers,  the  same  privations,  the  Bame 
sufferings.     Many  strong  friendships  had,  under  these  circum- 
Btances,  grown  up ;  and  now  that  the  hour  of  dibbaudmeut 
was  near,  it  seemed  but  fitting  that  a  great  society  should  be 
formed  to  perpetuate  in  peace  the  friendships  formed  in  war, 
to  enable  them  to  deliberate  in  secret  on  the  welfare  of  the 
Union  they  had  fought  to  maintain,  and  to  hand  down  to  their 
.remotest  descendant  gome  more  t-angibic  honor  than  the  recol- 
'  lection  of  their  jwverty  and  tlieir  wounds.     The  verdict  of 
posterity  has  long  since  ac^juitted  the  founders  of  the  Cincin- 
nati of  any  evil  designs  against  the  lifeortlie  State.     But  it 
would  indeed  have  been  a  Imrd  task  to  have  brought  to  this 
mind  the  men  who,  in  1783,  heard,  with  mingled  feelijigs  of, 
alarm  and  disgust,  that  a  military  order  had  been  establiHhcd, 
that  its  honors  had  been  made  hereditary,  that  Frenchmen  had 
fbeen  admitted  to  its  ranks,  that  a  petition  had  been  laid  at  the 
[foot  of  the  throne,  had  been  graciously  received,  and  that  the 
<  eagle  and  the  blue  ribl)on  of  the  Cincinnati  were  daily  to  be 
seen  in  the  proudest  of  cotirts,  where  no  subject  had  ever  be- 
fore licen  permitted  to  wear  the  decorations  of  a  foreign 
State.*     Scarcely  a  larger  share  of  public  attention  is  now  eu- 


*  Utkjor  L*Bnfant.  tii  one  of  his  lettciv,  dpenVd  of  '*  La  faveiir  que  »  Va}cst4 
trbi  Cbrdtknnc  a  b\en  voulu  noui  acoorder,  en  uouh  permt;lUuit  cle  porter  la 
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joyed  by  the  society  than  is  bestowed  on  the  many  BodoJ  and 
literary  clubs  which  from  time  to  time  hold  re(«ption8  and 
give  dinners  to  guests  from  over  the  sea.  Then  the  sharpest 
laws  were  thought  necessary  to  protect  the  new  liberties  -of 
the  State  from  its  baneful  influence.  An  election  to  member*; 
fihip  is  now  an  event  of  no  more  importance  than  the  bestowal 
of  the  honorary  degrees  which,  on  the  return  of  every  Jnno, 
are  so  liberally  granted  by  innumerable  colleges.  Then  the 
officer  who  subscribed  to  its  laws  laid  down  in  many  States 
his  rights  of  citizenship.  Ten  thousand  societies  have  since 
that  day  been  organized  by  ill-disposed  men,  for  ten  thousand 
purposes  inimical  to  the  good  of  the  State,  or  to  the  good  of 
large  clauses  in  the  State.  Socialistic  societies,  commimistic 
societies,  societies  of  freethinkers,  Fenian  brotherhoods,  and 
trades-unions  without  number,  have  sprung  up,  grown  apace, 
and  sunk  utterly  into  oblivion,  without  exciting  more  comment 
than  a  few  caustic  lines  in  the  morning  papers.  Nay,  more :  i 
we  beheld  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion  another  body  of  troops, 
numbering  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  veterans,  organ- 
izing grand  armies,  holding  meetings,  wearing  badges,  estab- 
lishing posts  and  lodges  all  over  tlie  country,  and  exerting  no 
small  inlluence  at  electiona.  Yet  no  cry  went  up  that  tlie  lib- 
erty of  the  State  was  in  danger.  No  harsh  laws  were  enacted. 
But  tlie  country  ninety-nine  years  ago  was  in  no  temper  to 
bear  patiently  with  such  societies.  Nothing  was  more  gall- 
ing than  that,  having  destroyed  long-established  orders  of  no- 
bility, new  orders  should  l>e  set  up  by  the  very  men  who  had 
aided  so  materially  in  pulling  down  the  old. 

The  few  who  were  eligible  to  membership  were  much  in- 
clined to  treat  the  clamors  of  the  people  as  the  result  of  a 
wide-spread  discontent,  and  aa  no  fault  of  the  society.  "  The 
public  of  New  England,"  wrote  General  Greene,  "  seem  to 
want  something  to  quarrel  with  the  officers  alxtnt.  Kemovo 
one  thing,  and  they  will  soon  find  another.  It  is  in  the  temper 
of  the  people,  not  in  the  matter  complained  of."  ^  But  the 
oomplaintfl  against  the  officers  were  of  no  vnlgar  kind.    A  year , 

marque  de  notrc  union  dans  son  ror&umc,  06  mil  autre  ordrc  6traog&re  est  to 
lBr6"     rrococdinga  New  York  Sooiuty  of  the  Cinuanati,  1786,  p.  Ifl. 
•  Letter  fevm  Greene  to  Wwhiagtott. 
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liad  now  gone  by  since  tLe  members  had  haetened  to  sign  tlie 
eonstitution  of  the  order.  Yet  the  fears  of  tlie  muitihide 
were  ae  great  as  ever,*  and  were  shared  in  by  the  most  acnte 
pliilosophers,  the  most  sagaciotis  statesmen,  and  the  shrewdest 
diplomatists  a  country  by  no  means  wanting  in  such  men  had 
produced.  Franklin,  who  then  represented  the  people  at  the 
French  court,  wrote  home  ridiculing  the  order  in  his  own 
ipecuJiar  way.f  The  united  -wisdora  of  the  nation  had,  he 
eaid,  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  manifested  a  strong 
dislike  to  established  ranks  of  nobility.  He  wondered,  there- 
fore, that  a  number  of  gentlemen  should,  in  the  face  of  this, 
think  proper  to  set  themselves  and  their  posterity  apart  fmm 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  form  an  order  of  hereditary  knight- 
hood. Such  matters  were  much  better  managed  in  China,  In 
China  honors  ascended.  In  America  honors  deecended.  In 
the  Celestial  Empire,  if  a  man  of  the  people,  because  of  his 
learning,  because  of  his  wisdom  in  council,  or  his  valor  in  bat- 
tle, be  graciously  raised  by  the  Emperor  to  the  rank  of  Mun- 
darin,  he  shares  his  new  distinction  with  bis  parents.  From 
the  moment  of  hia  elevation  his  father  and  his  mother  are 
I  entitled  to  wear  the  same  decorations  be  wears,  to  reoeive  the 
'same  tokens  of  honor  that  he  receives,  and  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  ceremony  he  is  treated  with.  Franklin  then  went 
on,  in  that  singular  vein  of  pleasantry  which  his  friends  often 
[mistook  for  humor,  to  demonstrate  by  arithmetic  that  as  the 
I'descent  became  more  and  more  remote,  the  glory  grew  less 
and  less.  A  man's  share  in  his  family  wae,  he  said,  but  a  half 
part;  in  the  second  generation  but  a  fourth  part;  and  when 
tlie  ninth  generation  was  reached  bnt  tlie  five  hundred  and 
eleventh  part.  When,  therefore,  the  Ijadgea  and  the  titles  of 
the  Cincinnati  had  come  down  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  nintb 
generation,  his  sliare  would  be  but  the  thousand  and  twenty- 
.eecond  part  of  that  of  the  first  recipient.  The  bad  Latin  of 
tiie  motto  reminded  him  of  one  of  liis  inexhaustible  fund  of 


*  "  Tho  CiDcinnnti  nppcarft,  however  proundlpssly,  to  bo  an  object  of  jealousy. 
The  ideA  ia  that  it  has  been  creati'd  by  &  foroipi  influence,  in  order  to  changv  our 
fonu  of  goTcmment."    Knox  to  Wa.sli!nf;ton,  Batton,  Fcbniary  21,  1784. 

f  Letter  from  Franklin  to  Mn.  Bacbe.  Franklin's  Works.  The  letter  b 
I  January  26,  1784. 
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etories  which   he  then  went  on  to  narrate.     Bat  ill  aB  the 

flchool -master  had  done  his  work,  the  artist  had  done  worse, 
for  the  device  was  no  less  puzzling  than  the  motto.  The  bird 
might  be  a  turkey  or  a  bald-headed  eagle.  Of  the  two  the 
turkey  was,  in  liis  estimation,  the  more  lionorable  bird.  Tlie 
eagle  was  notoriously  a  bird  of  bad  repute,  was  a  coward  and 
a  thief,  deUghting  to  plunder  smaller  biixls  of  the  food  they 
had  collected  by  diligence  and  pains,  bnt  fled  screaming  from 
the  presence  of  the  little  king-bird.  The  turkey,  on  the  con- 
trary, hated  redcoats,  and  would  attack  them  courageously. 

The  tone  of  Samuel  Adams  was  less  Hippant,  but  not  lessi 
severe.  His  views  were  those  of  a  statesman,  aud  however 
gronndleas  they  may  now  seem,  were  expressed  after  the 
manner  of  a  statesman.  He  was,  he  said,  as  sensible  as  any 
man  ought  to  bo  of  the  great  things  done  by  the  late  army ; 
be  was  as  desirous  as  any  man  ought  to  be  that  the  merit  of 
these  things  should  be  gratefully  acknowledged  and  rewarded 
by  the  country.  Indeed,  the  people  would  have  riclily  re- 
warded their  defenders,  in  spite  of  their  prejudice  against  the 
gratuity  of  five  years*  pay,  had  not  the  ofiScers  ad<)pted  a  plan 
60  disgusting  to  their  feelings.  It  was  truly  wonderful  that 
men  should  imagine  that  a  people,  who  had  freely  spent 
blood  and  treasure  in  support  of  equal  riglitg,  should,  the 
moment  the  struggle  was  over,  be  reconciled  to  tlie  odious 
hereditary  distinction  of  fauiihes.  Tlie  country  must  indeed 
be  humiliated  and  debased  when  men  would  patiently  bear  to 
see  their  fellows  strutting  among  them  with  their  assumed 
badges,  and  proudly  boasting,  '*  These  are  the  distinctions  of 
onr  blood.'*  It  was  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the 
officers  held  such  an  idea  of  haughty  pre-eminence.  But  the 
human  mind  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  thought  of  being  raised 
above  tlie  common  crowd;  and  whatever  the  fathers  might 
do  in  their  day,  it  was  not  improbable  that  their  sons,  when 
they  perceived  that  the  imiltitude  liarl  grown  dizzy  with  long 
gazing,  would  go  much  farther,  and  take  to  themselves  much 
more  than  the  pageantry  of  nobility.  He  could  not  but  look 
upon  the  order  as  a  stride  toward  an  hereditar}'  military 
nobility  aa  rapid  as  ever  was  made  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
could  not  but  lament,  as  a  grievous  misfortune  to  the  Statesi 
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tbftt  BO  illustrious  a  man  as  "Waehington  sanctioned  it.*  But 
what  was  it  that  induced  these  Cincinnati  gentlemen,  who 
Lad  undertaken  to  deliberate  on  matters  which  might  essen- 
tially **  concern  tlie  happiness  and  future  dignity  of  the  Anaeri- 
can  empire,"  to  admit  European  military  subjects  into  their 
society  i  Was  there  then  no  danger  that  a  foreign  influence 
might  prevail  in  America  ?  Were  they  ignorant  that  for- 
eigners wished  to  have  weight  in  our  councils  1  What  good 
could  possibly  come  of  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  so  diifer- 
ent  in  their  politics,  to  deliberate  on  matters  concerning  the 
safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  one  ?  They  had  indeed  once 
been  united  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  object ;  they  had  in- 
deed of  late  been  iightiug  side  by  side;  but  was  it  well  to  be 
80  sure  the  two  nations  would  not  one  day  have  different 
views,  and  very  national  and  interested  ones,  too?  Admit- 
ting that  the  Cinoinniiti  had  a  right  to  form  an  order,  and 
deliberate  on  national  subjects,  had  they  a  right  to  call  in 
foreign  aid  ?  This  step  was  as  impolitic  as  preposterous ; 
nay,  as  dangerous  as  it  would  be  for  the  United  States  to 
admit  a  delegation  of  Frenchmen  into  Congress. 

On  the  same  side  \vith  Samuel  was  his  cousin.  John  Adams. 
He  uuderstooilj  he  Siiid,  that  iu  a  communicatiim  sent  from 
Amstenlara  he  was  reputed  to  be  very  violent  against  the 
Order  of  the  Cinciimati,  and  to  have  denounced  it  as  a  French 
blessing.f  That  he  thoroughly  disapproved  of  the  society 
was  true.  That  he  was  violent  against  it  was  not  true.  He 
was  not,  he  thought,  a  violent  man.  And  while  he  could  not 
look  on  in  indifference  at  the  introduction  into  America  of  an 
order  of  chivalry,  he  had  disapproved  of  the  measure  with  as 
much  tranquillity,  fls  much  self -re  collection,  as  much  phlegm, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  native  full-blooded  Dutchman.  He  disap- 
proved of  it  because  he  believed  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  Con- 
federation, and  against  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States. 
The  society  had  been  founded  Mathout  the  consent  of  the 
Government.     Wliat,  he  should  like  to  know,  would  bo  said 


*  SuDuel  Adoma  lo  Elbridgc  Oern,  April  S3,  17S4.  See  also  Aduns  to 
Gcrnr.  April  19,  1784,  and  Scplvmbur  18,  1785.  Samocl  Adams  to  Jolui  Adanu^ 
Dewmbvr  lft«  \l&i. 

f  Adams  to  Lafayette,  Usrch  24,  17S4.    Workii  of  John  Adams. 
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in  any  country  of  Europe  if  a  party  of  private  gentlemen 
set  up  a  new  order  of  nobility  wiriout  eonsultinj?  the  eover 
eign?  If  these  things  went  on  the  Government  would  be- 
come weak  indeed.* 

But  while  the  statesmen  were  busy  complaining,  the  peo- 
ple Ijetook  themselves  to  action.  Lampoons,  pamphlets,  and 
broadside*  were  published,  denouncing  the  society  in  the 
Btrougest  language.  Candidates  for  legislative  honors  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  a  theme  for  unending  invective. 
The  Independent  Chronicle*  a  sturdy  AVhig  journal  printed 
at  Boston,  set  forth  in  a  lengthy  paper  what  was  undoubtedly 
the  feeling  of  its  readers  in  the  matter.  The  institution  of 
the  Cincinnati,  said  the  writer,  is  concerted  to  establish  a  com- 
plete per3t)nal  distinction  between  the  military  dignities  and 
the  people  who  will  henceforth  be  dubbed  plebeians.  It  has 
been  publicly  asserted,  and  it  has  not  been  disproved,  that  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati  is  full  of  danger  to  the  rights  of  man ; 
that  it  tends  to  the  rapid  introduction  of  nobility  into  Amer- 
ica, and  that  kind  of  nobility  which  for  centuries  plagued 
and  domineered  over  Europe.  If  this  be  so,  if  the  Order 
threatens  to  introduce  even  the  mildest  form  of  nobility,  tlion 
it  becomes  tlie  duty  of  legislators,  of  governors,  of  magis- 
trates, above  all,  of  electors,  to  prevent,  by  every  judicious 
means  in  tlieir  power,  such  an  institution  from  gaining  any 
strength  in  the  Commonwealth.!  The  hint  was  soon  taken. 
One  of  the  order,  who,  at  the  spring  election  at  Boston  was 
running  for  senator,  foimd  his  chances  of  election  so  much 
impaired  by  his  blue  ribbon  that  he  came  down  to  the  polls 
on  the  eve  of  the  voting,  and,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
declared  his  determination  to  withdraw  from  the  sfKjiety.J 
The  site  of  the  great  Now  England  college  and  the  presence 

*  The  opiuions  of  AdtniB  were  Bbarcd  bjr  &ltQo«t  all  Dotc<L  Americans  abroad. 
"  Most  of  Ibe  Americnna  boi-p,"  wriiea  LafiLyetU>,  "  ore  vlruleut  agab?t  our  asso. 
elation.  Wndoworth  murtt  t>e  Rxceptal,  and  Dr.  FrHnkUn  oarii  hut  little,  but  Ja^, 
Adams,  anj  all  the  others,  warmly  blaiue  tbe  arm;.*'  Lafayette  to  AVaffhington, 
Paris,  Marcb  0,  1784.  Wriliug  from  the  same  citr.  Jay  sayn:  *'Thc  institution 
of  the  Order  of  Ctacionatuit  doc»  not,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  wiaevl  mcD  whom  I 
bare  heard  speak  on  tbo  aiibjccl,  either  do  credit  to  thoM  who  formed  and  patn>th 
ize,  or  to  those  who  Buffered  it."    Jay  to  0.  MorrlA^  February  10,  17S4. 

t  Independent  Chronicle,  1784. 

t  Samuel  Adams  to  (itrry,  April  19,  17S4. 
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of  so  many  grave  and  learned  doctors  had  raised  Cambridge 
to  a  high  place  among  New  England  towns.  It  was  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  the  centre  of  polite  learning,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  believed  to  have  aticiuircd,  by  some  uiysterioua 
rproceee,  much  of  the  gravity  of  the  place  and  to  be  more 
lealm  and  deliberate  in  their  actions  than  their  neighbors.  Not 
'  a  little  stir,  therefore,  was  made  when  it  was  kni>wn  that  the 
men  of  Cambridge  had  deliberately  instructed  their  represen- 
tative in  General  Court  to  use  his  endeavors  to  have  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  suppressed.  But  the  legislators  of 
Massachusetts  were  pot  prepared  for  so  extreme  a  measure, 
and  contented  themselves  with  declaring  the  society  to  be 
** dangerous  to  the  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  of  the  Union."* 
Rhode  Island  disfranchised  such  of  her  citizens  as  were  mem- 
bers of  the  <-)rdcr,t  and  the  opposition  then  Bi)read  to  South 
Carolina.  Oi  the  thirteen  fcstatee,  South  Curolina  was  per- 
haps the  one  in  which  titles,  honors,  wealth,  illustrious  line- 
age, all  things  which  in  other  lands  make  up  nobility,  were 
moct  highly  prized.  Yet  the  chief  men  of  the  State  were, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  violent  against  the  Cincinnati,  and 
among  the  chief  men  the  most  bitter  in  opposition  waa 
^danus  Burke,  i^  Burke  was  an  Irishman.  lie  had  been 
educated  at  St.  Omer  for  a  priest  But  his  spirit  waa  restless, 
and  a  life  of  wandering  and  excitement  was  more  to  his  taste 
than  a  life  of  vigils  and  of  prayers.  He  soon  set  forth  on  his 
travels,  and  went  first  to  the  West  Indies,  wandered  from 
island  to  island,  and,  disgusted  with  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
the  laziness  of  the  people,  and  the  swarm  of  loathsome  creep- 

*  Tbe  action  of  the  General  Court  is  giren  in  fnll  in  the  American  Bemem- 
bmaccr  for  1783,  Part  ili,  p.  364. 

f  ^  We  bear  tliat  tbo  State  of  Rhode  Island  U  determined  to  di^froncbise  an^ 
and  evonr  peraon  who  in  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  render 
them  incapable  of  holding  any  port  of  hannr  and  trust  in  the  Gu\-emnienL** 
Freeman's  Journal,  Philadelpliia,  April  28,  17B4.  For  the  feeling  toward  the 
Ciuciuuuti  in  rUiludclphia,  see  PennsylTania  Packet,  June  12,  1784.  General 
Knoi,  in  hi«  letter  to  Wnssbinffton,  February  21,  1784,  mcntionf  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  by  the  Uasaacbusotta  I*cg»slatiire  to  investigate  the  Cincinnati, 
bat  eiprcascs  a  doubt  aa  to  whether  the  committee  would  erer  bring  In  any  re- 
port 

I  Mudi  of  my  information  reganltn;;  Buriie  ha->  been  derived  from  J.  B> 
O'Neall'B  Bench  and  liar  of  B<iutb  Carolina,  vol.  I,  pp.  30-03. 
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ing  things,  went  on  to  Cliarleston.  At  Charleston  he  chose 
to  labor  in  that  profession  in  which  fw)  many  of  his  countrymen 
hare,  iii  all  parte  of  the  world,  rioen  to  distinction.  A  fluent 
speaker,  a  ready  debater,  a  man  never  at  a  loss  for  a  quick  rep- 
artee, he  possessed  what  were  then  the  requisites  of  a  good  law- 
yer. Fnurtice  fioon  came  to  him,  and  with  practice  came  re- 
nown. It  was  not  long  before  his  jovial  face,  his  good  sayings, 
his  bulls,  his  brogue,  and  his  "'fore  God,  sir,"  wore  as  well 
known  in  the  State  as  in  the  court-room.  Ilia  eccentricity,  his 
fits  of  absent-mindedness,  his  wit,  fnmished  scores  of  amuKin^ ' 
anecdotes  which  ha\*e  since  his  day,  like  the  jests  of  niei*o- 
clea,  become  the  common  property  of  newsmen  and  story- 
tellers, and  been  related,  with  little  change,  of  half  the  judges ' 
and  lawyers  of  the  West.  "Wlien  the  war  opened  Enrke  de- 
serted his  clients  and  joined  the  southern  army  as  a  volunteer 
major,  and  served  till,  in  IT 78,  he  was  elected  judge.  But 
his  jn<iicial  fimetions  were  brought  to  a  speedy  close  when 
the  English  troops  overran  the  State,  lie  then  went  back  to 
the  army,  served  till  the  peace,  when  he  took  liis  seat  on  the 
bench  of  tlxe  Supreme  Court  of  Soutli  Carolina.  But  the 
gravity,  the  deliberation,  the  even-handed  justice  which  marked 
all  his  rulings  as  a  judge,  seem  U)  have  descrtwl  him  when  lie 
turned  his  thoughts  to  subjects  not  judicial  The  moment  he 
put  on  his  black  gown  and  bands  he  was  the  impartial  judge. 
The  moment  ho  took  up  liis  pen  to  write  he  was  the  irascible 
Irishman.  As  an  Irishman  lie  felt  an  intense  hatred  of  aris- 
tocratic pretensions  In  general.  As  a  stfinch  "NVTiig  he  felt  a 
peculiar  hatred  of  aristocratic  pretensions  in  America  in  par- 
ticular. "When,  tlierefore,  the  news  came  to  him  of  the 
founding  of  the  Society  of  tho  Cincinnuti,  of  its  purpose,,, 
and  of  the  mummeries  with  which  the  members  were  initiated 
at  New  York,  his  indignation  went  out  of  all  bounds.  He 
determined  to  attack  it.  There  was,  at  that  time,  but  one 
Way  in  which  the  attack  could  be  made,  and  that  way  was  in 
a  pamphlet.  Burke  therefore  put  forth  a  pamphlet  which  he 
called  "  Considerations  on  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,"  and, 
aa  it  would  have  been  a  most  serious  breach  of  custom  to  write 
under  his  own  name,  he  chose  to  do  so  under  that  of  Caa- 
sius.     His  motto  was, "  Sound  ye  the  Tnunpet  in  Zion."    Tho 
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pamphlet  was  a  success  from  tLe  first,  was  reprinted  In  every 
State^  was  widely  read,  oud  attributed  to  mtmy  hands.  A  few 
copies  even  crossed  the  Atlantic*  and  found  their  way  to 
Paris,  where  one  of  them  fell  in  the  way  of  Mirabeau. 

The  Count,  who  hail  but  lately  escaped  from  one  of  his 
many  imprisonments,  was  mnch  taken  both  with  the  matter 
and  style  of  the  book,  and,  though  his  time  was  greatly  occu- 
pied with  schemes  for  the  completion  of  the  Louvre,  for  the 
formation  of  a  national  picture-gallery,  with  Cagliostro  and 
the  diamond  necklace,  with  the  Hank  of  St.  Charles,  with  long 
diaeertatious  on  stock-jVibbing  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
he  turned  from  these  diverting  pursuits  and  put  the  pamphlet 
of  Cassius  into  French,  But  before  liia  work  was  ended  ho 
went  over  the  cliaimel,  taking  with  liim  a  bundle  of  half -fin- 
ished manuscript  and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin.*  The  book 
came  out  in  London.f  and  had  some  sale.  It  was  indeed 
twice  translated  into  English,  and  afterward  into  Gennan.^ 
But  in  Paris  it  was  coldly  received.  There  the  Cincinnati 
were  high  in  favor.  Tbey  were  patronized  by  the  King; 
they  were  petted  by  the  Court.  Tlie  decoration  appeared 
in  the  royal  presence  side  by  side  with  the  collars  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Men  of  all  ranks  hatitcncd  to  lay  claim  to 
tlie  coveted  eagle.  Cue  hud  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  on  that  memorable  day  when  Paul 

*  See  a  letter  froiD  FVanklin  to  BoDJ&mm  Vk^ighan,  September  ?,  1781.  It  U 
ttAted  In  ll£mi>ire«  de  Mtratieau,  t.  tv,  p.  HHi,  itiat  "  I'auire  motif  {for  going  to 
England)  ^tait  Ic  beitotn  de  completer  leu  ducumenit  dcmt  U  oompoiut  mm  CaiuU 
d6nitlon8  fur  Tordre  dc  CindnnAtun.'* 

f  The  book  came  out  at  London  late  tn  September,  1784,  under  the  title,  Con- 
■id^ratlous  siir  I'ordrc  dc  Otaciuuatus  ou  imitatioD  d^un  pamphlet  anglo-aniifTl- 
eaia,  par  le  comtc  de  Mirabeau.  Londrca,  J.  Johnaon,  17S4,  un  rol.  On  the  title. 
fitge  was  the  epigram,  **  La  glolre  des  guerrlera  no  uurait  dtre  oomplfite  quu 
lari»qti*Ud  savent  rempli  led  dcvuim  de9  dtojens." 

X  To  tlie  charge  of  plagiarlrtm  Mirabeau  makes  thifl  defence :  **  Tti  donn6  mon 
Urre  aur  les  Cincinnati  pour  rimiiation  d'un  i^inpUlet  anglo-am6rieain.  Cesi 
dani  ma  preface  que  ac  trouve  t'lndicatlon  de  la  feuillc  de  <.-et  j£dauu«  Burke  qui, 
dit-on,  rticlame  mon  ouvrage.  Et  si  ceux  qui  U  dient  aujourd'bul,  ra^aieiit  aeu* 
lerovnt  liie,  lis  aiiraioni  conipHs  qii'ilH  r6ui.-4gjraient  diffldlemcnt  a  faire  p&iuer  uq 
grofl  volume,  deux  fula  traduit  en  anglais  (A  Londres  et  en  Am^riquc),  et  qn'on 
va  puhUer  en  allemand.  pour  U  traduction  de  l<\  pages  In-fi",  ou  24  pages  Ib-12"  ; 
car  le  trtia^atiinnble  pnnphtet  <VJFAtnu»  Burke  a  6t6  imprcm6  aoufl  oes  deux 
fonnata.**    U^moires  dc  Uimbeau,  l  It,  p.  IflO,  note,  cd.  1834. 
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Jones,  with  his  ship  fast  to  the  ngging  of  the  Serapis,  fought 
the  English  hand  to  hand.  Another  had  been  proclaimed  at 
tlie  head  of  the  army  fur  gallimt  sen'icea  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah.  A  third  had  languiahed  in  an  English  prison  for 
the  cause  of  the  States.  The  eldest  sou  of  De  Kaih  spoke  of 
the  elairuB  of  his  father.  Chevalier  de  Lameth  pointed  to  tlie 
wounds  he  received  as  he  sttinned  the  trenches  at  Yorktown.* 
Nor  did  tliis  enthusiasm  for  the  Cincinnati  soon  die  out.  On 
the  twelfth  of  JiUy,  five  years  later,  when  tlie  French  Revo- 
lution may  be  said  to  Iiave  got  really  under  way,  Camillo  Dcs- 
moulins  rushed  from  the  Caie  de  Foy,  climbed  upon  a  table, 
and  propose<l  a  cockade.  ""What,"  said  he  to  the  multitude 
tliat  swayed  about  him,  "What  shall  it  be?  Shall  it  be 
green,  the  color  of  hope  ?  or  shall  it  be  blue,  the  color  of  the 
Cincinnati  \ "  And  the  crowd  shouted  back,  "  Let  it  be  green, 
green,  the  color  of  hope."  f 

At  home  the  strictures  of  Burke  called  forth  several  ro- 
pliee,  but  they  were  judged  sucli  poor  porfonuancea  tliat  they 
went  off  slowly,  and  many  years  afterwanl,  when  the  present 
century  was  well  advanced,  when  Jefferson  was  in  the  White 
House,  when  the  Cincinnati  were  quite  forgotten,  copies  were 
picked  up  in  the  bookstalls  by  the  curious  for  a  few  coppora 

apiece.J 

Angry  aa  the  people  were  with  the  officers,  they  were  in  a 
still  worse  humor  with  the  men.  "WTien  the  war  was  over,  a 
clamor  was  raised  that  the  army  should  instantly  be  disbanded. 

*  Sco  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  dndnnkli  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magv 
sine  of  Hiatorjr  and  Riograpli.T. 

f  Tbo  scene  baa  been  (]e<«mbed  by  Mignct,  ooe  of  tbo  earliest  historians  of 
the  French  Rcroliition,  and  whose  book,  ire  arc  told,  wai  rcTised  by  Lafayette. 
**  II  (CamiUe  DesmouLiiis)  projiuse  de  prt^ndre  dca  ooeadcs  pour  so  noonnattre  ct 
ponr  s«  d^fendrc:  *  Voule/.-vouV  dit-il,  'le  vert,  oouleur  de  reB]>£nnoe,  ou  to 
rouge,  coitlcar  de  I'ordre  Ubre  de  Cinctnnatua  ?  *  *  Le  ?ert,  le  vert,'  r^^pond  la 
uiultitudc.  S'omteur  doscund  do  la  table,  attache  uno  fouille  d'arbre  i.  son  cha- 
pcaii,  tont  le  momtt;  ritnitc  ;  li:a  marronniera  du  PnJala  sont  presque  depouilles  de 
leur  feutlles,  et  octlo  troupe  9e  rendro  en  tumutte  obex  le  Bculpteur  Cartius." 
BIstoirc  dc  la  R<^vo1iition  Fran|;ai5c  dcpuis  1789  jusqu'cn  1814,  par  F.  A.  Hignet, 
I.  i,  pp.  60,  67.     Alt-o,  Camillo  Deamoulina,  U-Iurrea,  cd.  1879,  t.  ii,  pp.  49,  OO,  9% 

X  One  of  the  moAt  elaborate  of  Lhe  au6*rers  la  Observations  on  a  Late  Pam- 
phlet entitled,  ConflidcrationH  upon  the  Society  or  Order  or  the  Cincinnati,  etc 
Hy  an  Obscure  IndiYidual,  1783.  Bee,  aliw,  Oonaidoratlona  on  Lhe  Order  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Boston  Gaxctto,  Hay  20,  17S6. 
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But  a  large  arrearage  of  pay  was  due,  and  the  troops  seemed 
little  iacliaed  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  it  bad  been  paid  to 
the  kst  shilling.  La  this  strait  Congress  parsed  eoveral  acts 
for  the  relief  of  the  array.  These  the  people  received  with 
great  indignation,  and  on  eeveral  occasions  the  wrath  of  the 
populace  darned  so  high  that  the  objectionable  acta  were  con- 
demned at  town-meetings. 

Such  had  been,  the  fate  of  the  army  bill  for  the  commu- 
tation of  half-pay  for  life  to  five  years'  full-pay  at  once. 
Late  in  the  fall  of  1783  a  euggeBtlou  was  made  by  Wushing- 
ton  to  give  a  life  pension  of  half-pay  to  every  officer  and  sol- 
dier who  had  served  through  the  war.  The  idea  seemed  a 
good  one,  waa  liighly  approved,  and  a  bill  embodying  it  soon 
brought  in  and  passed.    This,  a  few  months  later,  was  re- 

^  pealed,  and  a  new  ordinance  voted  which  commuted  the  Iif&- 
pay  into  five  years'  fuU-pay  in  one  sum.  As  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  course  there  can  now  be  but  one  opinion.  It  was 
greatly  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  Government  and  the 
army.  It  was  no  more  than  reMsonable  to  suppOiMS  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  were  to  receive  the  money  would 
live  more  than  ten  years.     A  great  saving  would  therefore  l)e 

'  effected  by  couniiuting  the  liia  peneion  to  half-pay  for  ten, 
or,  what  was  precisely  the  same  thing,  full-pay  for  five  years. 
The  pensionera  wuuld,  moreover,  be  greatly  afisisted  by  the 
payment  at  one  time  of  so  large  a  suin.  They  were  poor; 
their  needs  were  many  and  pressing.  Some  time  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  l)efore  they  could  establish  themselves  in  any 
basinoBB  or  in  any  profession  that  would  yield  them  a  com- 
petence. The  wages  that  would  be  doled  out  to  them  an- 
nually would  be,  at  best,  but  a  pittance.  But  if  this  pittance 
were  increased  tenfold,  and  paid  du^vn  in  one  lump»  the  value 
of  it  wooldf  by  immediate  payment*  be  increased  tenfold 
more. 

Considerations  like  these,  however,  had  no  weight  with 
the  multitude.  AThen  they  contrasted  the  number  of  dollars 
it  was  proposed  to  give  to  each  soldier,  from  the  general  down 
to  the  private,  with  the  nmnl>er  of  dollars  yielded  by  their 
potato-patches  and  their  whcatfields,  they  cried  out  that  they 
were  about  to  l)e  loaded  with  unbearable  taxes   that  an  aris- 
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tocracy  of  money  might  be  created.  All  over  the  country  the 
Commutation  Act  met  with  small  favor.  The  war  was  over. 
Peace  had  come.  Men  forgot  the  services  of  the  army,  and 
tliought  oidy  of  their  own  poverty  and  the  great  sum  to  be 
wrung  from  them  as  a  reward  for  their  deliverers.  It  was 
all  tliey  could  do,  they  declared,  to  pay  the  taxes  now  hud 
upon  them.  This  new  levy  wonkl  take  the  houses  from  over 
their  heads  and  the  clothes  from  off  their  backs  before  it  was 
paid.  The  plain  duty  of  Government  was  to  cut  down,  not 
to  increase,  expenditures.  Tliis  feeling  was  particularly  strong 
in  Xew  England-  In  Massachusetts  the  voice  of  Samuel 
Adams  was  against  commutation,  and  the  voice  of  Adams  was 
heai'd  with  respect. 

Indeed,  no  man  had  for  so  long  a  time  performed  so  great 
a  part  in  eastern  politics.  ITe  had  come  early  into  public 
life,  and  was  famous  as  a  stanch  patriot  when  men  wlio  after- 
wards sat  iu  high  places  were  busy  with  their  school-books 
or  their  toys.  Old  men,  whose  memories  went  back  to  the 
early  i>art  of  tlie  century,  could  reiueuiber  uo  time  for  forty 
years  before  the  war  when  Adams  had  not  been  foremost  in  a 
wise  and  temperate  resistance  to  the  encroachment*  of  the 
Crown.  In  part  tliis  is  t^)  l>e  ascril>ed  to  tlie  uayiml  bent  of 
his  mind ;  but  much  is  also  due  to  his  training.  The  elder 
Adams  was  a  well-to-do  Boston  brewer  who  had  always  taken 
a  hvcly  interest  in  colonial  politics ;  had  been  a  member  of 
that  renowned  club  whose  name,  slightly  corrupted,  has  en- 
riched our  language  with  the  word  caucus,*  and  had  kept 
open  house  for  his  pohticul  friends.f  The  lad,  tlicrefore,  grew 
up  surroimded  by  tax-collectors  and  select-men,  judges  and 
pamphleteers,  and  it  cannot  ]ye  doubted  that  the  discxissions 
he  often  overhear<l  strongly  affected  his  futm'e  career.  From 
the  day  he  entered  Harvard  he  was  constantly  declaiming  on 

*  It  la  stated  on  (be  authority  of  the  colebrated  Dr.  Gordon,  the  Ustorinn, 
thit,  in  1724,  Samuel  AtUms.  the  elder,  ''and  about  twenty  others,  one  or  two 
from  the  north  end  of  the  town,  where  all  nhip  buolucsB  was  carried  on,  udcd  to 
meet,  make  a  caucus,  and  lay  tbcir  plans  for  Inlrodudng  ecrtain  perHona  to  put>- 
Uo  placee  of  trust  and  power/'  From  this  calkcra'  club  of  flhlp-huilding  niechan- 
loB  cornea,  by  a  iilight  corruption,  the  word  caucus.  See  aome  runurkji  in  WeUa^fl 
Idfe  of  Samuel  Adams,  vol.  i,  p.  8. 

i  life  of  Adams,  toL  i,  p.  8. 
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the  theme  of  liberty.  On  the  day  he  quitted  Harvard  he 
pronounc<?d  an  able  oration  on  the  right  of  resiatance,  and 
from  tlienceforth  to  the  close  of  his  lite  wtifi  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  colonies.*  Ko  single  inaii  did  so  much  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  Revohition.  While  others  were 
busy  inciting  the  people-^  he  was  engaged  in  providing  them 
with  leaders.  His  eye  waa  upon  every  young  man  of  parts 
and  promise.  It  was  his  delight  to  make  their  acquaintance, 
and,  while  he  coimselled  and  liel}>ed  them  in  their  worldly 
affairs,  M'amed  tlietn  of  the  dangers  that  tlireatened  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  enlisted  them  heai-tily  in  the  good  cause.f  He  waa 
tlio  Ktcwly  fricud  of  Church,  the  poet,  aud  of  JoBcph  Warren, 
the  martyr  of  Bunker  Hiil.  lie  started  llancock  upon  his 
political  career;  he  discovered  the  elof|nence  of  Joaiah  Quin- 
cy ;  he  gave  John  Adams  that  case  which  brought  him  for 
the  iirst  time  into  public  notice- 
In  politico  8arnucl  Adams  was  of  the  school  of  Otis  and 
Thatcher.  But  hia  clear  head  and  even  temper  enabled  him 
to  maintain  that  just  balance  without  which  his  party  would 
have  rushed  headlong  to  its  destructiou.  Wheu  the  fiery 
eloquence  of  more  excitable  men  had  persuaded  the  mnlti- 
tnde  that  England  should  be  defied,  that  the  acts  of  Hutchin- 
son should  be  withstood,  that  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  resisted, 
Adams  was  chosen  as  the  man  to  say  how  it  sliould  be  done. 
He  was  aa  forward  as  any  in  resist^ince,  but  resistance  of  a 
strictly  legal  kind.  He  would  countenance  no  violence  till 
every  means  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  could  devise  had  been 
exhausted,  and  he  would  then  have  just  so  much  as  was  neces- 
Bary,  aud  no  more.  When  the  people  were  calling  for  snm- 
mary  vengeance  on  the  soldiers  arrested  in  the  Boston  massa- 
cre, he  insisted  tlxat  they  should  be  placed  on  trial.  When 
the  mob  were  for  destroying  the  tea,  he  urged  that  it  should 
be  sent  back  to  England.  Some  of  the  opinions  he  held,  and 
some  of  the  opposition  he  made,  have,  in  later  days,  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous  and  ill-timed.  He  disapproved  of  the 
return  of  the  Tories.  He  pronounced  the  Cincinnati  a  dan- 
gerous body.  It  was  only  under  great  pressure  that  he  waa 
induced  to  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  Constitution.     But  it 


*  Life  of  Adanu,  vol.  i. 


f  Correspondence  uf  J.  Adftiiui,  vol.  x,  p,  8&1 
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was  well  known  that  hia  opinion,  whatever  it  might  be,  waa 
the  result  of  careful  deliberation,  and  that  be  6tood  out  against 
no  measure  except  from  a  Kincere  conviction  that  it  was  not 
likelj  to  promote  the  public  good.  At  no  time  was  thia  more 
conspicnouslj  illustrated  than  at  the  present  JJe  denounced 
the  commutation  bill  in  uumcafiurcd  terms,  yet  it  was  about 
to  put  several  thousands  of  dollars  into  the  pocket  of  his  mncb- 
loved  son.* 

In  Oonnecticnt  a  more  vigorous  resistance  was  offered.  A 
State  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Middletown,  and  dele- 
gates from  many  towns  came  up.  Much  invective  was  in- 
dulged in,  and  great  complaints  made-  But  notiiing  was  done. 
The  gathering  broke  u]>,  and  was  for  a  long  time  made  the  sub- 
ject of  sport  in  bad  poema  and  worse  Iampoons.t  Nor  were 
argiuuents  of  a  better  kind  wanting.  Many  noted  characters 
came  to  the  support  of  Congress ;  but  one  of  the  moBt  earnest 
in  their  ranks  waa  a  young  man  then  all  unknown  to  famp, 
but  who,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  natural  abilities,  raised  hinv 
self  in  after  years  to  great  eminence  and  made  hia  name  a 
household  word  wherever  the  English  langnjige  is  spoken. 
Noah  Webster  was  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  believed 
in  commutation,  strongly  disapproved  the  conduct  of  the  town- 
meetings,  and,  in  a  series  of  essays, :(  stoutly  maintained  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  Congress,  pointed 
out  the  short-eightedness  of  the  pot-house  politicians  who  were 
clamoring  so  loudly  against  its  acts,  and  adjured  all  men  as 
they  loved  liberty  to  stimd  firm  on  the  side  of  Government 
These  papers  were  far  from  contemptibly  wiitten,  were  widely 
readf  and  elicited  for  the  young  author  die  hearty  praises  of 
Governor  TrumbulL 

Thankless  and  ungrateful  as  may  seem  tlie  ill-linmor  the 
country  was  in  with  the  army,  no  small  part  of  it  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  a  nmubor  of  acts  for  which  the  rank  and  file  could 
blarao  no  one  but  themselves.     Not  long  after  the  cessation  of 


•  WelU's  lufe  of  Samuel  Adatna,  voL  Ui,  p.  178. 

f  The  coQTontioQ  met  oa  the  eixtccntii  of  December,  1783.  A  good  fpuctmcn 
of  the  riJiculc  it  arouetcd  is  a  satirical  poem  on  it«  procoodlngs  Id  the  Fetuu^l 
ranla  Packet,  Jannarj  8,  1764. 

}  The;  came  out  in  the  Connecticut  Cour&nt  under  the  name  Boncfltus. 
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liostilities,  and  while  tlie  Peace  Commissionere  were  still 
wrangting  over  tho  articles  of  the  treaty,  a  cantonment  of  the 
troopfi  was  formed  at  Newburg  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
a  few  years  before  the  boom  had  been  thrown  across  the  river 
to  impede  the  progress  of  British  vessels.  The  discipline  of 
the  camp  vroB  lax ;  tlio  want*  and  sufferings  of  the  trooi»B 
many  and  great.  They  were  ill-ehod.  Their  clothes  could 
with  difficulty  bo  kept  from  dropping  off  their  backs.  Often 
tlie  miisery  of  cold  was  augmented  by  tho  pangs  of  hunger,  for 
the  n)adti  were  in  such  a  condition  that,  though  tho  highest 
cash  price  was  offered  for  cftm  and  wheat,  the  farmers  could 
not  drag  their  pnxluoe  to  camp.*  The  thoughts  of  the  Boldiers, 
diverted  from  war,  were  speedily  turned  to  their  wreti'hed 
condition.  Complaints,  at  first  heard  but  as  muttered  grum- 
blings, were  soon  spoken  boldly  out  at  the  mess-table  and 
the  camp-tiro.  Tho  war,  they  said,  was  over.  The  very 
next  packet  from  London  might,  not  improbably,  bring  the 
treaty.  The  British  troops  would  be  withdrawn.  American 
troops  would  no  longer  be  needed.  Congress  would  disband 
them,  and  what,  in  that  event,  would  become  of  their  hard- 
earned  pay  so  long  overdue?  The  policy  of  Congress  was 
olearly  to  postpone  all  action  on  the  matter  till  after  the  peace, 
and  then  turn  tltem  adrift  to  starve  or  live  as  be^t  they  conid 
on  the  charity  of  the  country.  Good  friends  had  repeatedly 
made  known  their  condition  to  Congress.  Nay,  they  liad 
themselves  pretM^ntod  to  that  body  a  memorial  drawn  up  in 
the  most  reK])ectfiiI  and  becoming  language.  Yet  no  action 
had  been  taken,  and,  what  was  more,  no  disposition  had  been 
shown  to  take  any  action.  IrVhile  in  this  frame  of  mind  tho 
discontent  of  tho  army  was  yet  more  fomented  by  a  few  restless 
and  aspiring  spirits,  till,  one  morning  in  April,  1783,  the 
camp  was  white  with  copies  of  an  address  which  appeared 
without  signature.  The  pure  English  and  the  style  were  such 
as  would  at  any  other  time,  and  under  any  ofl»cr  circum- 
atances,  have  excited  admiration  and  applause.    But  the  spirit 

*  Ftckcriog,  in  one  of  hi«  letters  fnittco  at  this  time,  states  tlmt  the  roads  were 
so  b«ii  that  the  fanni-rf;  *'  i.-uiilil  not  brinii;  their  product.'  to  loarliel,  though  offered 
cub  on  drUverj."  Life  of  Titnuth;  Fiukeriog  bj  Octariua  Pickering,  toL  i,  p, 
89S.     Plckerinj;  wan  the  quart ennaatcr. 
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was  plainly  one  of  mutiny  and  rebellion.  The  troops  were, 
however,  thoronglily  out  of  humor,  und  the  writer  with  great 
dexterity  made  use  of  jnst  such  arguments  aa  had  for  many 
weeks  past  heen  going  the  rounds  of  the  camp.  He  began 
the  iirst  addi-ees  with  some  account  of  himeelf.*  He  waa  a 
soldier.  He  too  had  left  his  home  to  bear  arms  in  defence 
of  tlie  rights  of  his  injured  country.  He  had  endured  much. 
He  had  felt  the  cold  hand  of  poverty  ^vithout  a  mnnmir,  and 
beheld  the  indolence  of  wealtli  without  a  nigh.  It  liad  been 
his  hope  that,  as  the  dark  clouds  of  adversity  scattered  and 
the  sunsliinc  of  peace  and  better  fortune  broke  forth,  the  se- 
verity of  Governmcut  wouhl  relax,  and  that  justice,  nay,  more 
than  justice,  that  gratitude  would  blaze  out  on  the  httle  band 
of  men  whose  hands  had  upheld  and  steadied  the  Union  in 
all  the  dark  stages  of  its  passage  from  impending  servitude  to 
acknowledged  independence  and  to  peace.  After  a  pursuit  of 
eight  years  their  object  was  at  last  reached.  They  had  placed 
the  country  in  the  chair  of  independency.  Peace  had  now 
returned  to  bleBS  whom?  A  country  rea*Jy  and  willing  to 
redress  their  wrongs,  to  cherish  and  fittingly  reward  their  ser- 
vices? Had  peace  come  to  bless  a  land  courting  them  to 
return  to  private  life,  and  there  enjoy  the  independency  their 
courage  had  purchased  ?  Was  this  the  case  ?  Or  rather  had 
peace  come  to  a  land  trampling  on  their  rights  and  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  cries  of  distress  3  More  than  once  had  the^ 
made  laio\m  their  wants  to  Congress.  How  ha<l  they  been 
answered  ?  If  this  wore  tlieir  treatment  while  their  services 
were  still  indispensaljle  to  the  security  of  the  State,  what 
might  they  not  expect  when  no  longer  of  use,  when  their 

*  Thd  anonytnrtufi  letter  ia  gWeo  in  full  in  the  Journals  of  OongreM  for  kho 
year  1783,  Wlio  wrote  the  Newburg  Adclressps  waa  long  as  much  in  tll^piitc  as 
who  wrote  the  Letters  of  Jimiua.  Gordon,  whose  History  of  the  American  Ruro* 
Intion  came  out  a  few  mnntlm  later,  Baja  (L«t<'r  XVII)  thnt  they  wore  known  to 
be  the  work  of  Major  John  AnnBlronR.  Rut  Johnson,  the  author  of  a  life  of 
General  (>reeDe,nianT  jeArn  later  attrihiiti'd  them  to  the  last  man  irho  wnitht  hare 
written  them,  Gonvemour  ilorrin.  This  wan  too  much  for  Armsironp,  and.  id  a 
rcriew  of  tli«  book  that  came  out  in  tht'  United  i^tatofi  Ma/roxiue  for  January.  18SS, 
he  labored  hard  to  prove  a  claim  to  the  aiiihoi'ii>hIp  of  the  addroiiites.  He  was  auc- 
oci^aful.  But  he  (:nine<l  amall  crerlit  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  ArmstroDg 
wpoift  them,  that  fJntc«  net  him  on,  and  that  narbar,  the  asM^taot  adjutant-geuenU, 
f»picd  and  distnbuted  tbcta  ihrough  the  army. 
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gworda  tihould  be  talcea  from  their  sides,  and  no  marlcs  of 
military  distinction  left  them  but  their  poverty  and  their 
BcarB  I  Was  it  just  that  the  army  ahonld  be  the  only  siUlorer 
by  the  revohition?  "Was  there  one  among  the  troops  who 
would  consent  to  the  deep  degradation  of  dragging  out  a  life 
of  poverty,  or  of  wading  through  the  vile  mire  of  depen- 
dency i  If  so,  let  him  go,  and  go  knowing  that  he  carried 
with  him  the  jests  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  Let  him  go,  starve, 
and  be  forgotten.  But  it  was  high  time  that  those  who  were 
of  a  different  mind  came  to  some  determination  a£  to  what 
they  would  bear  and  siiilur.  Above  all,  let  them  change  the 
milk-and-water  st^'le  of  their  late  memorial,  act  tlie  man,  and 
assume  a  bolder  tone. 

This  document  was  read  by  the  troops  with  strong  mani- 
festations of  approval,  and  the  next  day  named  for  the  discus- 
sion of  their  grievances  and  the  determination  of  a  plan  of 
action  for  their  relief.  Washington,  the  next  day  heard  witli 
deep  mortiiicatiou  of  the  action  of  his  troops.  \Vith  all  sjieed 
he  issued  an  address  to  the  army,  assembled  his  officers,  as- 
sured them  of  hie  unalterable  confidence  in  their  loyalty,  and 
avowed  Ida  disbelief  that  one  of  their  number  was  the  author 
of  the  letter.  lie  then  retired  and  left  them  to  deliberate 
unrestrained  by  his  presence.  Gates  was  pjaced  in  the  chair. 
Some  ill-natured  remarks  were  made,  but  an  address  was  finaJIy 
voted  assuring  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  undying  love 
of  his  troojxs  of  their  disapproval  of  the  sentiments  of  the  let- 
ter, and  their  readiness  to  wait  longer. 

The  storm  had  now  spent  itself.  But  the  effect  made  on 
tlie  people  was  deep  and  lasting.  Nor  was  this  at  all  dimin- 
ished by  an  event  which  almost  at  the  same  time  took  place 
at  Philadelphia,  Indeed,  tlie  news  of  the  disorders  at  New- 
Imrg  hiid  scarce  l>een  carried  to  the  newspapers  of  Virginia 
when  it  was  followed  by  intelligence  of  a  yet  more  stArtling 
kind.  Some  raw  recruits  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  were  in 
camp  at  Lancaster.  Their  pay  was  long  overdue.  They  had 
become  unruly,  and  Bho\vn  signs  of  a  spirit  of  mutiny  that  Iiad 
witli  difficulty  Iwen  kept  down  by  the  otlieers.  Suddenly,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  June,  1783,  word  was  sent  to  Congress  that 
eighty  of  the  troops  were  on  their  march  to  the  city,  that  they 
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wero  determined  to  have  a  eettlement  of  their  aecoimtfl,  and 
were  making  threaU  against  tlie  bank.  T^te  on  the  twentieth 
the  mutineers  entered  Philadelphia,  and  on  tlie  tweuty-first, 
joined  by  some  veterana,  drew  np  in  line  before  the  State 
Hou£e^  where  Congreag  M'a«  sittiug.  Good  order  was  kept 
till  the  can  had  gone  freely  round,  when  a  few  windows  were 
broken,  and  a  volley  of  taunts,  jibeB,  and  obscene  jests  ponred 
forth.  Confess  in  alarm  dispatched  General  St.  Clair  to  ex- 
postulate, hut  with  no  effect.  A  uiessago  was  then  sent  for 
the  second  time  to  the  Council  of  the  State,  which  eat  under 
tlie  same  roof,  deniamling  protoctiun.  The  President  answered 
tliat  he  could  do  nothing  for  the  relief  of  Congress.  It  was 
true,  he  said,  that  he  had  a  small  body  of  militia  at  his  com- 
mand. But  he  could  not  venture  to  call  them  out,  for  he  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  they  would  act  against  their  brothers  in 
arras.  Some  outrage  must  ttrst  lie  committed ;  some  property 
must  bo  destroyed.*  It  was  moved  that  CongreRs  adjourn 
instantly.  Thie,  a  member  asserted,  would  be  on  exhibition  of 
terror  disgraceful  to  Congrees  as  a  body  and  to  the  members 
individually,  and  tlic  motion  was  voted  do^vii.  That  night 
Congress  rose  and  three  da,yB  later  fled  to  Princeton,  where 
quarters  were  found  in  the  coUege.f 

The  flight  was  viewed  in  many  lights.  A  few  men  of 
flense,  while  they  held  that  no  danger  was  to  have  been  appre- 
hended, bitterly  lamented  the  great  lack  of  a  proper  federal 
epirit  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania.  What,  said  thoy,  will  he 
thought  abroad  of  a  government  which  no  State  will,  in  an 
hour  of  need,  undertake  to  defend  ?  Others  could  see  in  it 
only  matter  for  jest  But  the  multitude  were  mean  enough 
in  spirit  to  attribute  it  to  motives  worthy  of  their  own  had 
hearts.  Some  shrewd  ones,  it  was  asserted,  who  hated  Penn- 
sylvania, had  seized  the  opportunity  to  get  Congress  ont  of 
tliat  State.  Tliey  had  magnified  the  danger.  They  had 
worked  upon  the  cowardice  of  their  fellows,  and  wei-c  now 

*  "He(Didtin9on)  thought  that  trUhout  «>me  ootrtges  on  perwms  or  proper^ 
tho  militia  couli)  Qot  be  roUcd  on.''  Uadiaun  Aocount  in  Elliot's  Debfttes,  toL  ii 
p.  92. 

f  An  aooount  of  (bo  whole  affair  1*  gfvcD  bj  Hadtsoo  in  Elliot's   Dcbttetij 
ToL  i.  pp.  92-94;  &ud  b;  llauiiltoa  In  a  letter  to  Beed.     BamiltOD'ii  Worlti,  vol 
i,  pp.  S74-Su:i. 
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congratulating  each  other  on  the  saccess  of  the  scheme, 
This  talk  was  firmly  believed  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.* 
No  names  were  mentioned,  but  it  was  insinuated  that  Hamil- 
ton was  one  of  the  plotters,  f  Hamilton  was  a  new  member, 
had  been  very  active  during  the  session,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  sought  aid  of  the  Council,  So  flatly  was 
this  ctiarge  made  that,  though  a  cautious  man  and  not  much 
given  to  msliing  into  print,  ho  thoupjht  quite  seriously  of  vin- 
dicating himself  and  held  a  long  correspondence  with  Madi- 
son on  the  subject. 

While  the  indignation  excited  by  these  acts  of  the  troops 
was  Btill  f  resli,  a  motion  was  made  iu  Congress  to  create  a  land  es- 
tablishment of  a  few  hmidi*ed  men.  The  posts  along  the  west- 
ern frontier^  it  was  argued,  are,  in  defiance  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treat}',  still  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  KoyC 
agent*  are  at  work  inciting  the  border  tribes  to  constant  acU 
of  depredatioo.  The  western  settlements  are  too  weak  to  de- 
fend theraficlves.  To  talk  of  the  abolition  of  the  array  is, 
therefore^  to  talk  like  a  madman  or  a  Tory,  The  opponents 
of  the  measure,  waiving  all  question  of  the  need  of  troops, 
vehemently  denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  levj*  them.  No 
one*  it  was  said,  pretended  to  deny  that  the  delegates  of  the 
States  in  Congress  assembled  had  tlie  right  to  raise  troops  in 
time  of  war.  J^ut  it  was  far  from  clear  that  this  authority 
could  be  construed  into  a  right  to  make  requisitions  on  the 
States  for  a  land-force  in  times  of  peace.  To  say  that  the 
number  was  small,  only  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  men, 
and  the  time  limited  to  three  years,  was  no  defence.  If  the 
law  could  be  interpreted  to  justify  a  requisition  for  a  small 
number  of  men  for  a  short  time,  what  was  there  in  it  to  forbid 
a  requisition  for  a  great  number  of  men  for  an  unlimited 
time?  This  was  simply  taking  away  the  power  of  the  States 
to  deliberate  on  the  matter  and  leaving  them  but  the  duty  of 
obeying.  More  than  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Con- 
grese  was  already  clothed  with  power  to  make  foreign  and 

*  "  Ttic  prevailing  lilea  U  (In  Philadelpliln)  thai  the  aotore  in  the  remoral  of 
CongreM  were  influencetl  by  iho  desire  of  getiinf^  them  out  of  the  dtj,  nnd  Ihe 
genenlily  of  the  rcmolniler  by  liinlcliiT,  aome  Bay  passion.'*  Hamilton  to  Uadi* 
•on.  July  ft,  I7S8. 

t  See  a  letter  from  Hamilton  to  Hndi^on,  June  SO,  17S3. 
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domestic  loans  and  to  issue  lulls  of  credit  Add  to  this  the 
right  to  enlist  troops  in  time  of  peace  and  that  body  would 
instantly  be  armed  vnth  such  coercive  means  as  might  well  he 
alarming  to  the  country.  Tlie  history  of  Greece,  the  history 
of  Rome,  and  the  liietory  of  England  were  then  ransacked  for 
examples  of  the  ills  of  a  standing  anuy^  and  the  conclusion 
peached  that  nothing  but  soplustry  or  Tor^-ism  could  reconcile 
an  army  in  time  of  peace  with  republican  principles,  Anned 
bodies  of  men  were,  it  was  claimed,  and  always  had  been  dan- 
gerous to  tlie  liberty  of  a  free  people.  They  had  often  l)eeu 
made  destructive  weapons  for  the  establishment  of  despotism. 
If  a  republic  were  to  be  set  up  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe 
and  surrounded  on  every  hand  by  States  hostile  to  the  princi- 
ples of  ltl)erty,  maintaining  great  armies,  and  ready  on  a  day^s 
notice  to  send  them  over  the  border,  then  indeed  a  peace  estab- 
lishment would  be  absolutely  necessary.  But  the  United  States 
was  n<jt  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Three  thousand  miles  of 
water,  which  it  took  a  month  to  cross,  separated  her  from  the 
nearest  warlike  kingdom,  and  to  talk  of  the  need  of  a  land- 
force  in  peaceful  times,  in  such  a  country,  was  absurd.  As  to 
the  Indians,  every  one  knew  they  were  no  match  for  white 
men  and  could  easily  be  held  in  check  by  small  garrisons  in 
the  frontier  forts  assisted  by  the  settlors. 

Such  was  the  persistency  with  which  these  objections  were 
urged  that  Congress  was  soon  as  divided  in  opinion  as  the 
people.  Motion  after  motion  was  brought  forward  to  create 
a  land-force,  and  as  often  lost.  But  at  length  a  resolution 
was  reached  on  a  motion  introduced  by  Elbridge  Gerry. 
After  a  long  preamble  in  which  he  reheai-sed  what  may  be 
regaiNled  as  the  popular  arguments  against  standing  armies, 
he  moved  that  a  recommendation,  not  a  requisition,  be  sent  to 
the  States  to  raise  troops  to  do  garrison  duty  in  the  frontier 
posts  soon  to  be  given  up  by  Eagland.  In  this  form  the 
motion  was  put  and  carried.*  A  week  later  the  few  troops 
in  the  service  of  Congress  were  disbanded.  Eighty  men  were, 
however,  retained.  Twenty-five  were  ecnt  to  guard  the  mili- 
tary stores  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  fifty-five  to  do  a  like  duty  at 
"West  Point     The  day  following  an  ordinance  pnsped  reooni- 
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mending  the  four  States  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  to  raise  eeren  hundred  troopB  to 
garrison  the  frontier  for  one  year.* 

The  anuy  hiiviup  no  longer  any  exiBtcuce,  the  officKs  of 
Secretary  of  War,  long  held  by  General  Lincohi,  was  loft 
vat-ant.  With  Lincoln  retired  into  private  life  one  whose 
name  is,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  never  mentioned  with- 
out awakeuing  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  respect.  While 
the  army  matters  were  etill  under  dispute  Congress  listened 
with  deep  regret  to  the  resignation  of  Robert  Morris  who, 
for  three  years,  luul  Iield  the  post  of  Financier. 

Morris  was  an  Englishman,  but  had  come  over  to  the  colo- 
nies while  a  mere  stripling,  had  grown  up  \vith  the  country, 
as  the  phrase  went,  and  had  come  to  think  himself  in  all 
respects  an  American.  He  wafi  not  long  in  Philadelphia  when 
he  was  put  out  to  work  and  began  U)  nm  erraitds  and  sweep 
out  a  counting-house.  But  he  was  no  ordinary  lad,  and  be- 
fore he  was  thirty  waa  a  partner  in  the  great  mercantile  house 
of  the  Willings.  There  he  acquired  immense  wealth,  and 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  iutricacies  of  commerce  and 
of  trade  which  stood  him  in  puch  gctod  need  when,  a  few 
vears  later,  he  found  himself  in  Congress  surrounded  by  judges 
lawyers,  small  traders,  and  petty  farmers.     His  riches,  bis 

^nlal  manners,  and  the  princely  hospitality  he  delighted  to 
slay  made  his  hou:«3  a  favorite  resurt  in  the  city.  It  was 
[>anted  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  countiy,  and 

"xcitefl  the  admiration  of  men  accustomed  to  the  luxury  and 
splendor  of  kings.  When  the  war  opened  ho  was  sent  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  sat  in  that  body  for 
three  years,  put  In's  name  to  the  Declamtioii  of  Independence, 
signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and,  though  he  was  sel- 
dom on  Ids  feet  to  speak,  exercised  a  powerful  influence.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  secret  committee  charged  >vitb  procuring 
tnilitar}'  supplies  from  abroad.  But  it  was  as  one  of  the  com- 
mercial committee  and  of  the  committee  of  finance  that  he 
particularly  distinguished  hunself.  The  great  things  which 
he  then  did  were  long  remembered,  and,  three  years  after,  in 
&  day  of  trial,  when  the  treasury  was  empty,  when  the  credit 
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of  the  Government  was  gone,  when  the  continental  bills  had 
oeaaed  to  circulate,  Congrees  turned  to  hiiu  as  the  only  man 
who  could  correct  the  disorders  of  the  public  money  and  es- 
tablish a  sound  and  healthy  credit.  The  place  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Finances  was  offered  him-  He  took  it,  and  abnost 
immediately  the  effect  of  his  basine«i5  habits  and  vigorous 
mind  was  felt.  Many  reforms  were  instituted,  many  sources 
of  expenditure  were  cut  off.  The  requisitions  on  the  States 
were  more  firmly  enforced.  Their  quotas  were  more  promptly 
paid,  and,  when  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  not  suffi- 
cient, he  gladly  pledged  his  own. 

In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  a  young  man  who,  though 
he  bore  the  same  name,  was  not  of  the  same  blood.  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  came  of  that 
family  whose  name  is  still  given  to  a  vast  district  of  the  city 
beyond  the  Harlem  river.  Of  all  the  young  men  who  had 
then  reached  fame  he  was  the  most  promising.  He  had  been 
bred  to  the  law  and  early  l)ecame  eminent  at  the  bar.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty-four  he  took  his  seat  in  tlie  Colonial  As- 
eembly.  Before  he  was  twenty-six  ho  was  sent  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress.  Tliere  he  soon  a]>proved  himself 
a  politician,  a  financier,  an  agreeable  speaker,  a  fine  scholar,  a 
wit,  a  man  devoted  to  business,  yet  noted  for  hia  social  ac- 
complishments. No  one  played  a  l>etter  hand  at  ombre  or 
quadrille,  told  a  better  storj',  or  made  a  more  agreeable  com- 
panion at  a  dinner-party  or  an  assembly.  But  in  Congress  he 
was  an  indefatigable  worker.  An  eloquent  speaker,  a  close 
reasoner,  a  shrewd  observer,  he  at  all  times  commanded  the 
ear  of  the  House ;  but  it  was  as  a  committeeman  that  he  made 
himself  especially  felt.  Hia  name  was  down  upon  the  jour- 
nals as  a  member  of  three  very  important  committees — tliat 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  negotiations,  that  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  and  that  on  national  finances.  It  waa  while 
busily  engaged  on  the  finances  that  his  unusual  abilities  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Robert  Morris.  The  knowledge  which 
he  displayed  on  the  most  puzzling  money  matters,  and  the 
acuteness  with  which  he  rea.soned  on  the  most  intricate  ques- 
tions of  commerce  and  trade  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
oldest  merchap*^  in  the  States,  but  was  remarkable  for  one 
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wliose  life  Lad  been  spent  in  drawing  up  briefs  and  trying 
causes.  "NVben,  tlierefore,  tlie  office  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Finances  was  made  in  1781,  (Touvemenr  Morris  became  aa- 
fiistant  to  his  illufltrioua  namesake.  Precisely  wliat  services 
he  rendered  can  now  never  be  known.  But  one  of  his  many 
labors  deserves  extended  mention.  He  was  the  founder  of 
our  system  of  national  coinage. 

There  is  probably  no  man  now  h\'ing  whose  memory  goes 
back  to  a  time  when  the  American  people  were  without  a  na- 
tional coinage.  There  is  therefore  no  man  now  living  who 
can  form  a  perfectly  just  conception  of  the  evils  of  the  time 
when  there  was  no  national  treasury,  no  banks,  and  when  the 
old  stocloDgs  of  the  people  were  full  of  coins  bearing  the 
stamps  of  many  foreign  mints,  called  by  all  manner  of  names, 
and  expressing  different  values  in  different  places.  Yet  there 
are  many  mun  who  can  distinctly  recall  a  time  which  nearly 
resembles  this ;  a  time  when  the  coinage,  though  national  in 
name,  was  not  national  in  use  ;  when  there  wag  still  one  money 
for  account  and  another  for  exchange ;  when  tradesmen  still 
expressed  the  price  of  their  wares  in  terms  unknown  to  the 
Pederal  system  ;  and  when  there  were  still  in  circulation  coins 
whoee  names  ai'e  so  utterly  forgotten  a&  to  sound  strange  to 
the  ears  of  a  generation  accustomed  to  speak  of  cents,  of 
dimes,  and  of  quarters.  Fifty  years  ago  the  silver  pieces 
which  passed  from  hand  to  liand  under  the  name  of  small 
change  were  largely  made  up  of  foreign  coins.  They  had 
been  in  circulation  long  before  the  war  for  independence, 
had  seen  much  eernce,  and  were  none  the  bettor  for  the  wear 
and  tear  they  had  sustained.  The  two  commonest  were  the 
eighth  and  sixteenth  of  tlie  Spanish  milled  dollar,  and  these, 
taking  the  country  through,  passed  under  seven  names.  In 
Kew  York  and  North  CaroUna,  where  eight  shillings  made 
ft  dollar,  the  eighth  was  a  shilling,  and  went  by  that  name. 
From  New  Jersey  to  Marjland  the  same  coin  was  nearly 
equalled  by  eleven  pence,  and  was  there  called  the  eleven- 
pennybit  or  the  levy ;  but  became,  for  a  like  reason,  nine- 
pence  in  New  England.  In  the  same  way  the  sixteenth  of 
a  dollar  was  called  sixpence  in  New  York,  five-penny-bit,  or 
the  fip,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  fourpence  in  New  England,     In 
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Louisiana,  tlio  people  called  it  tlio  picajTine.  Sixpence,  in 
Massachusetts,  meant  eight  and  a  third  cents ;  a  shilling  meant 
sixteen  and  two  thirds  cent«;  two  juid  threepence  was  thirty- 
seven  and  a  lialf  cents ;  three  shilling  was  fifty  cents ;  four 
and  six  was  seventy-five  cents ;  nine  shillings  was  a  dollar  and 
&  half.  A  merchant,  therefore,  in  place  of  asking  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  yard  of  his  taffeta  or  a  pound  of  his  cheeee,  would 
have  demanded  one  and  six,  a  price  which  the  purchaser  of 
the  taffeta  or  the  cheese  would,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  have 
paid  by  patting  down  the  silyer  coin  familiar  to  ofl  as  the 
quarter  of  a  dollar.  Some  shilling  pieces  and  sixpence  pieces 
were  to  be  found  in  circulation  down  even  to  the  civil  war, 
and  were,  with  the  fips,  the  levies,  and  the  pistareens,  the  last 
relics  of  a  tinie  happily  passed  away.  In  1830  oidy  the  small 
change  was  of  foreign  coinage.  In  1T84  the  entire  coin  of 
the  land,  except  eopi3ers,  was  the  product  of  foreign  miLts. 
English  guineas,  crowns,  sliillings  and  pence  were  still  piiid 
over  the  coimters  of  sliops  and  taverns,  and  with  them  were 
mingled  many  French  and  Spanish  and  some  German  coins. 
Indeed,  the  close  connection  the  colonies  had  held  with  the 
traders  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  and  the  nearness  of  the  Spaa- 
ish  p<)8se.ssion8  at  the  mouth  of  the  ISIisfiiKsippi  and  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  had  made  Americans  familiar  with  all  denomi- 
nations of  Spanish  coins.  They  had  long  circulated  freely 
among  all  classes  of  buyers  and  sellers.  One  of  them,  the 
Spanish  milled  dollar,  had  become  aa  much  a  unit  of  value  as 
the  pound.  Othera  were  of  great  value,  were  carefully  stowed 
away  in  secret  drawers,  or  rolled  in  old  stockings  and  hidden 
in  the  darkest  hole  in  the  attic,  or  buried  under  the  Iwards  of 
the  floor,  whence  they  emerged  only  as  quarter-day  came  roimd, 
or  the  taxes  fell  due.  Such  an  one  was  the  Johannes,  always 
called  the  joe,  a  gold  coin  which  in  June,  17S4,  was  received 
and  paid  at  the  newly  established  Bank  of  New  York  at  six- 
teen dollars.*    Kext  to  the  joe  in  value  was  the  doubloon,  then 


*  New  ToHc  Packet  of  June  7, 1784.  The  value  of  ibe  Eiiglish  guinea  ts  there 
given  aa  %k%\ ;  of  the  French  guinea  as  |4$^ ;  of  the  carotin  as  $4^  ;  uf  the 
oheqnin  an  %\\%^  In  the  Caroliuaa  three  other  pieces  of  coin  drculatcd  that  were 
setdom  aeen  in  the  north — the  Ucnuau  (liecf!,  worth  £1  Z*.  4d. ;  the  half-German 
I^ecc,  ralueil  at  1 1 «.  &/. ;  and  the  ducat,  worth  9«.  id.  There  also  were  qtiarter- 
J0C8  ind  dghtb-Joca.    See  Pennaylvania  Packet,  November  28.  1785. 
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considered  to  be  worth  fifteen  dollars.  The  half-joc  went  at 
eight  dollars,  the  double  Spanish  pistole  at  seven  dollars  and 
forty-eight  ninety  sixths,  and  the  pistole  at  half  that  value. 
The  moidore  was  a  six-dollar  piece.  Tliese,  with  the  English 
guinea  and  half-guinea,  the  French  guinea,  the  caroUn,  the 
five  and  the  two  and  a  half  moidore,  the  double  Johannes, 
the  chequin,  the  quarter  and  eighth  Johannes,  and  the  French 
pistole,  made  up  the  list  of  gold  coiuH.  The  small  change  was 
of  silver ;  and  among  the  silver  coins  were  the  Spanish  milled 
dollar,  the  half,  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  the 
English  crown,  the  Frcncli  crown,  the  English  shilling,  the 
sixpence,  and  the  pistareen.  The  copper  coins  were  pennies 
and  French  sous.  Each  of  these  coins,  again,  expressed  five 
different  values,  for  it  could  be  translated  into  sterling  money 
and  the  four  local  currencies  of  the  States.* 

These  values,  of  course,  applied  to  no  pieces  which  were 
not  true  and  of  full  weight,  for  counterfeiters  and  chp[>ers  liad 
long  been  busy,  and  had  at  last  brought  tho  coin  to  such  a 
state  that  it  pansed  by  weight  and  not  by  tale.  One  of  the  fa- 
vorite tricks  of  the  counterfeiters  was  to  tiim  French  sous  into 
Spanish  moidores.  The  sou  was  a  small  copper  piece,  worth 
about  a  cent,  so  closely  resembling  the  gold  moidore  that  when 
it  was  gilded  over  it  readily  passed  with  the  careless  for  the 
Spanish  piece  wortli  thirty-six  shillings.  Another  trick  was 
to  wash  coppers  with  silver  and  pass  them  off  in  a  handful  of 
change  as  English  sixpences.     But  the  clipping  was  worse 
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than  the  counterfeiting,  for  Bcarcc  a  coin  from  a  joe  to  a  pis- 
tareen  could  be  found  which  had  not  at  some  time  been  sub- 
jected to  tlio  &heara.  For  much  of  the  clipping  and  paring 
the  people  were  to  be  held  responsible;  but  the  Government 
itself  had,  in  au  hour  of  dire  extremity,  resorted  to  the  same 
practice  as  a  desperate  meand  of  increasing  its  fimds.  In  1TS3 
a  great  sum  came  over  from  France,  as  another  addition  to 
the  thousands  of  livred  already  loaned  by  Louis,  and  with  it 
came  a  solemn  assurance  that  this  loan  was  indeed  the  last ; 
that  the  royal  trea^^ury  was  empty  ;  that  the  King  could  loan 
no  more,  Tlie  coins  were  tlierefore  to  he  doled  out  with  tlie 
utmost  frugality.  Many  were  bright  and  of  fidl  weight,  and 
full  weight  in  France  \v^  far  above  tlie  weight  required  in 
America.  The  people,  moreover,  were  then  paying  and  receiv- 
ing coin  in  payment  by  tale.  If  at  such  a  time  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  pay  out  by  tale  the  overweight  guineas,  the 
Treasury  would  be  the  loser  by  a  goodly  sum ;  for  it  was  as 
certain  as  anything  could  be  tliat  the  very  first  man  who  re- 
ceived a  haudfiU  of  the  pieces  would  at  once  C4irry  them  to 
the  nearest  goldamith,  and,  for  a  penny  each,  have  tliem  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  limit  allowed  by  law.  That  tJie  Gov- 
ernment should  be  impoverished  that  creditors  naight  be  en- 
riched beyond  their  just  dues,  seemed  quite  nnrcasonable. 
"Wlien,  therefore,  some  of  the  coins  were  sent  to  Timothy 
Pickering  to  be  used  in  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  quar- 
termaster's department,  there  camo  with  them  orders  that  he 
himself  should  clip  them,  as  the  (lovernment  was  too  poor  to 
bear  the  charge  of  tlie  goldsmitlis.  The  duty  was  one  from 
which  naturally  he  shrank,  but  the  letter  is  still  preserved  in 
whicli  he  bugs  that  the  necessary  implements — the  anvil,  the 
punch,  and  the  shears — may  bo  sent  him,  and  asks  that  he  bo 
infonned  how  the  goldsmitlis  put  in  their  plugs.* 


"  Tlio  oorretpoiidcnoo  tlmt  took  place  bctvecn  Hodpdoa  and  Pickering  is  vorth 
quoting.  "The  Ffnancier,'' says  Hodgdon  in  bin  It'tter  of  December  28,  1782, 
"will  not  ponnit  tho  Continent  to  ba  a  lof«r  by  thu  gold.  The  cocueqiiaicc  b 
obriouB.  You  must  Kloct  all  the  Trench  gninoM  and  lenve  them  for  exchange  Ui 
tbia  dtr,  ub  well  the  light  ae  the  overweight,  ae  tbcir  current  Tnlac  Is  not  equal  in 
the  State  of  New  York ;  the  otbor  pieces  mirst  be  clipped.  The  price  demamled 
is  one  penny  for  encb  pioco ;  but  Ihift,  It  nDom^,  cannot  b«  allawod.  It  only  r«> 
mains,  tliercforc,  for  you  to  say  whether  you  will  pay  it  or  cut  the  pieces  to  the 
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The  clipping  done  by  the  Government  differed  from  the 
clipping  done  by  the  rogues  in  that  it  etoppod  when  the  last 
grain  the  law  would  allow  had  been  taken.  At  this  point  Bhorp- 
era  and  counterfeiters  began  their  work,  and  went  so  for  that  it 
was  no  longer  safe  to  take  any  Bum  of  money  in  discharge  of  a 
debt  till  every  coin  in  the  batch  had  been  duly  weighed  in  the 
balance.  The  day,  iudee^l,  seemed  near  at  hand  when,  aa 
Wafiliington  said,  every  man  wonld  be  constrained  to  travel 
with  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  pocket,  or  run  the  risk  of  re- 
ceiving gold  and  silver  at  one  fourth  less  by  weight  than  by 
count,  and  when,  as  Teague  complained,  there  would  be  five 
quarters  to  every  dollar.* 

But  the  evils  Teague  treated  in  jest  were  eoon  to  be 
treated  in  earnest  A 11  men  who  made  large  purchasee^  who 
handled  large  sums  nf  money,  or  who  travelled  from  Boston 
to  Charleston,  felt  that  the  state  of  the  currency  was  most 
lamentable.  To  bo  one  day  paying  bills  with  silver  dollars  in 
Boston  at  six  sluUings,  the  next  week  in  New^York  at  eight 
Bhillings,  four  days  later  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  in 
Philatlelphia,  and  a  month  afterwaxd  at  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  Charleston,  had  become  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  whatever,  now  that  the  war  was 
over,  now  that  the  States  were  united  in  one  Confederation, 
why  something  should  not  be  done,  and  speedily  done,  to  make 

standard  wdght  yourself.  The  last  mode  has  been  preferred  by  Mr.  Peirce,  and 
Hp  informu  me  U  Is  eaxily  xmi  Hpeedily  executed  with  common  shears.*'  Mr.  Peirw 
was  p*ymftj'ter- general  of  the  army,  and  had  nndoubtedly  a  large  wpcrience  in 
cutting  Bod  clippinf;  the  ouin  paid  out  to  the  troops.  To  the  note  of  llodgdon, 
Pickering  i-eplied  on  December  24,  1782 :  "  I  must  trouble  you  for  the  necessary 
apparalua  for  clipping.  'Tin  ■  shameful  business,  and  an  unrcationable  hardship 
DD  a  public  ulGcvr.  1  am  not  certain  that  I  will  receive  any  more  bonk  gold  on 
such  odtoiiM  coiul!tion».  A  pair  of  g<wd  shears,  a  couple  of  punchoa,  and  a  leaden 
uril  of  two  or  three  ptniniU*  wfiight.  Will  yon  im)uire  bow  the  goldamilba  put 
in  their  plugs  r  "     Life  of  T.  Pickering  by  O.  Pickering,  rol.  i,  p.  S88. 

*  "  Without  a  cotuage,  or  unlc^  soue  atop  can  be  put  to  the  catting  and  clip- 
ping of  money,  onr  dollars,  pistarcens,  etc.,  will  be  convcrt4>d,  as  Teague  says,  into 
fifo  qnart«ra ;  and  a  man  muat  travel  with  a  pair  of  scales  in  hts  pocket,  or  run 
the  riBk  of  reoeirin^'  gold  ai  one  fourth  lets  by  weight  that]  it  counts."  Wash- 
ington to  Ornrson,  August  22,  IVSS.  "  Teague  '*  wai,  one  hundred  years  ago,  used 
in  mudi  the  same  way  tfial  "  Put"  b  at  present.  It  whs  the  popular  nnrne  for  an 
Irishman,  and  may  in  that  aen.te  be  found  scattered  through  the  comedies  and 
novels  of  the  time.  Sc«  Modern  Chivalry;  also,  Independent  Gazetteer, Sept.  2'^  1 792. 
VOL.  I. — M 
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a  dollar  contain  the  wime  number  of  coppers  in  the  rice-swampa 
of  the  Carolina^,  in  the  inns  and  coffee-honses  of  New  York, 
on  the  exchange  at  BoetOQ.  This  sentiiuent  was  as  strong  in 
Congrese  as  among  the  people.  Twice  since  the  close  of  the 
war  the  House  had  brought  the  state  of  the  currency  under  dis- 
cuflsion,  and  had  twice  listened  to  schemes  for  relief.  Each  of 
the  two  schemes  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  new  nnit  of 
value,  the  erection  of  mints  and  the  coinage  of  a  national  cur- 
rency OS  the  most  expeditious,  the  most  simple,  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  first  was  the  work  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  The  second  was  the  work  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  idea  of  a  national  mint  was  not,  it  is  true,  a 
new  one.  Three  years  before  the  plan  of  Morris  was  read 
in  Congrese  it  was  proposed,  in  an  hour  of  danger  and  of 
gloom,  to  strike  copper  pennies.  The  currency  was  then  so 
debased  that  forty  dollars  in  paper  conld  not  purchase  one  in 
silver.  Change  was  so  scarce  that  it  was  a  white  day  when 
tradesmen  could  lay  down  a  few  coppers  in  retnm  for  the 
dirty  Continental  bills  ofEered  in  payment  of  bushels  of  wheat 
and  slices  of  bacon.  To  relieve  this  pressing  want  of  small 
coin  it  was  suggested  that  a  great  number  of  copper  pennies 
be  struck  and  thrown  into  circulation.  Tlie  snggestion  was 
favorably  received,  and  the  designs  for  the  coppers  made  ready ; 
but  it  is  well  for  the  good  name  of  our  country  that  what  was 
propoeed  in  a  day  of  wrath  was  never  carried  out  to  be  bitterly 
repented  in  a  day  of  peace.  For  the  coins  were  to  serve  not 
merely  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  bat  were  to  teach  princi- 
ples of  sound  morality  and  strict  economy  while  they  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  people  by  keeping  awake  the  recollection 
of  deeds  that  could  not  too  soon  be  forgotten.  On  one  side  of 
the  pennies  were  to  be  stamped  representations,  prepared  by 
the  best  French  artists,  of  the  barbarities  which  the  English 
officers  were  then  inflicting  on  the  unhappy  captives  in  the 
prison-ships  and  churches  of  New  York.  On  the  other  side 
were  to  be  short  sentences  drawn  from  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon or  the  wisdom  of  the  people.  Great  care  was  to  be  exer- 
cised in  tlie  selection  of  tlie  passages,  that  men  of  every  occu- 
pation in  life  might  find  a  precept  exactly  fitted  to  themselves. 
Merchants  were  to  be  renunded  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
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icy";  housekeepers,  that  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got." 
For  ploughboys  and  farmers  there  were  to  be  the   lines, 
"  He  who  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  Iiold  or  drive," 
while  shopkeepere  were  to  rocoive  the  injunction,  "  Keep  thy 
shop  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee."     It  requires  no  critical 
sagacity  to  recognize   iu  this   the  handiwork  of  Jjenjaniiu 
Franklin.* 

But  the  coinage  of  a  few  pennies  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  coinage  of  a  new  cnrreucy,  nothing  short  of 
which  was  what  Morris  proposed.  On  the  seventh  of  Jaimary, 
1783,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress  calling  on  the  Finan- 
cier to  submit  a  statement  of  the  values  at  which  foreign  coin 
shoiUd  be  received  and  paid  out  at  the  Treasury.  A  week  later 
the  report  was  read;  but  all  that  portion  which  relates  to  the 
creation  of  a  national  currency  was,  as  he  aftenvard  frankly 
owned,  not  his  work,  but  the  work  of  his  assistant,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris. 

He  began  with  a  succinct  and  clear  statement  of  what  he 
believed  were  the  three  essentials  of  tlie  new  curreucy.f  In 
the  first  place,  it  was,  he  said,  necessary  that  the  new  pieces 
should  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  multitude,  and  in  order 
to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  multitude  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  coins  then  in  use. 
This  was  undoubtedly  true.  It  would  have  l>een  the  height 
of  foUy  to  expect  that  after  having  been  accustomed  all  his 
life  to  buy  and  sell  and  make  change  with  one  kind  of 
money,  the  merchant  would,  on  a  sudden,  throw  away  the 
familiar  coins  and  adopt  new  ones  beaiing  no  relation  what- 
ever to  thoee  they  had  displaced.  In  an  instant  all  business 
would  have  been  at  &  standstill.  Tradesmen  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sum  of  the  new  currency  to 
^demand  for  their  calamancoes  and  durants.  Buyers  would 
'luve  been  tortured  with  apprehensions  of  extortion.     Dia- 

*  See  ft  letter  of  Fruiklin  to  EUward  Bridgen,  OctolKr  2,  17?^  FrtnkUn'ft 
Worita,  rol.  rili,  p.  393. 

f  The  pinn  as  Idd  out  bf  Morris  is  glren  in  Diplomatic  Correepondcnce  of  the 
Amcricjui  Revolution,  vol.  xi\,  p.  91.  See  Also  Spark.-i'A  Life  of  0.  Momi,  toI.  t, 
pp.  878-276,    To  bim  we  arc  iudebted  for  the  word  c«n/. 
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trait  and  ■■|iw'Mm  wvmU  bnv  bees  eiujaliera  greit,  bot 
gmftBit  anoaS  the  Boat  %MiniU  and  U|te.  Kvwjfield- 
bsadly  t/wty  ■bofw,  cvetr  iMnMnsid  vovhI  mcvo  fielt  mVB 
that  Ae  v^^ei  leeBred  in  the  ocnr  Buaer  vere  ^  lew  in 
— **»^  tfam  tf»  v^ges  reoeiTed  in  the  old  maagrf.  Morris 
fcai  detenirined,  therefore,  Uat  tbecoina  fce  p<h>ubbi]  to  bring 
fa  dHmU  flqmre  with  tbe  eotas  be  jBiywl  to  drire  out 

In  tbe  moaad  pbee,  be  bdieved  it  to  be  mrMiiiij ,  in 
order  to  meel  ^  demaadB  of  eoamMTBe,  tbet  tbe  lowest  di  vis- 
fide  flBB  of  maoejr,  or  tbe  onit,  fiboold  be  rery  nnalL  For  it 
VM,  be  wd,  on]/  wben  tbe  unit  was  BneD  that  tbe  price 
ecmid,  in  Httfe  tbhige,  be  made  to  bear  aome  proportioo  to  tbe 
▼alne. 

In  the  third  place,  it  wis  deajyahte,  Ukm^  not 
late}/  niMfmarr,  that  monej  Aovld  inoeaae  in  AmAm»\  nrtio? 
When  the  ratio  of  inuLaau  wae  a  decamal  ODe,  the  ealeiilatkni 
ol  iatenat,  of  excban^  of  imiuamie^  vis  amplr  and  easXy 
perfoTmed.  When  the  ntio  of  increaae  waa  not  a  dednul 
one,  each  matters  required  time,  bbor,  and  zeflerdon,  and 
were  nmeh  too  poEziing  to  be  perfonned  hj  tbe  ignorant. 
Then  was  it  that  the  great  nnmbtu-  who  did  not  know  were 
mie  to  be  made  tbe  dnpea  of  the  small  nnmb^  who  did  know. 
As  to  the  imit,  it  was  hard  to  determine  what  it  Bhonld  be. 
Tbe  coins  which  had  drcnlated  in  America  had  undergone  so 
manj  diff^ent  changes  that  none  among  them  eoold  be  looked 
npoD  as  a  standard,  onleas,  indeed,  it  was  the  Spanish  dollar ; 
and  the  Spanish  dollar  passed  at  fire  ahilUngs,  at  4.T  elullizigs, 
at  aeren  shiUings  and  slxpenoe,  at  eight  ahilUngSf  at  thirty-two 
fihOlings  and  dxpence.  Taking  this  dollar,  however,  as  the 
most  availalile  standard,  and  disregarding  the  last  value,  t}ie 
money  unit  to  agree  without  a  fraction  with  the  remaining 
values  of  the  dollar  would,  he  said,  be  the  fourteen  hundred 
and  fortieth  part  of  a  dollar,  or.  what  was  the  same  thing,  the 
sixteen  hundredth  part  of  a  crown.  It  was  not,  of  course, 
neoessary  that  the  unit,  equal  in  value  to  the  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  pure  silver,  should  be  exactly  represented  in  coin. 
All  purposes  would  be  served  by  striking  twi  copper  eoins, 
one  containing  five  units  and  called  a  Tive,  and  one  contain- 
ing eight  units  and  called  an  Eight.    Three  Fives  would  make 
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a  penny  New  York  and  North  Carolina  money.  Four  Fives 
would  make  a  penny  lawful  or  Virginia  money.  Two  Eighty 
would  make  a  penny  Proclamation  or  PeuneylTania  money, 
while  three  Eights  would  make  a  penny  Georgia  money.  By 
this  means  the  dullest  of  men  could  rapidly  convert  pennies  of 
the  present  currency  into  pennies  of  the  proposed  currency, 
and  once  in  the  proposed  currency,  he  could  with  still  greater 
ease  proceed  to  express  them  in  doUarB,  or  quints,  or  crowns, 
by  simply  dividing  by  the  proper  number.  For  purposes  of 
coinage,  he  proposed  that  ten  quarters,  a  quarter  wa^  to  be  the 
name  of  the  unit,  should  make  a  penny ;  ten  pence  a  bill ;  ten 
bills  a  dollar;  ten  dollars  a  crown.  The  crown  American 
money  was  not  to  be  confounded  with  tho  crown  English 
money.  The  name  had  been  suggested  by  the  device,  and  the 
device  was  an  Indian  standing  with  liis  right  foot  on  a  crown, 
and  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  bow,  in  his  right  hand  thirteen 
arrows.  About  him  was  to  be  the  inscription,  *^  Manua  inimica 
tyrannis." 

To  tliis  report  of  tlie  Financier  Congress  listened  with 
gre^t  attention,  and  with  its  usual  dilatoriness  suffered  the 
matter  to  drop  for  ajiother  year.  In  1783  the  money  question 
was  again  taken  up,  was  again  expounded  in  a  letter  from  the 
Fmancier,  to  be  once  more  laid  aside  for  another  year,  when 
the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Jef- 
ferson was  a  member.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  his 
work,  and  differs  in  but  few  rcspccti*  from  that  of  Morris. 
The  principlo,  ho  said,  of  the  Financier  was  sound  and  in- 
genious. The  suggestion  of  the  Spanish  dollar  as  the  unit, 
and  tlie  decimal  system  of  subdivision,  were,  to  his  mind,  par- 
ticnlarly  deserving  of  commendation.  Tho  dollar  was  an 
excellent  unit,  because,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  coins  it  was 
the  most  familiar  to  the  people,  and  because,  in  the  second 
place,  it  might  almost  be  considered  to  hare  been  already 
adopted  as  a  imit.  The  public  debt,  the  requisitions  and  their 
apportionments,  were  invariably  expresscci  not  in  pounds,  but 
in  dollars.  Indeed,  tho  pound  was  the  only  imit  that  could  be 
brought  forward  in  competition  with  the  dollar.  But  what 
was  the  pound  i  It  had  one  valne  in  the  New  Englimd  States, 
another  value  in  the  Middle  States,  a  third  value  in  North 
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Carolina,  and  a  fourth  in  Georgia.  AVTiich  of  theee  ehould  be 
adopted  ?  To  wliich  State  should  be  given  that  prensminenco 
of  wliich  all  were  bo  jealous  3  As  to  the  pound  sterling,  that 
wa*  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  if  it  were  hard  to  accustom  the 
people  to  a  new  coin,  it  was  much  harder  to  make  them  famil- 
iar with  a  new  coin  with  an  old  name.  Happily,  none  of 
these  objections  could  be  lodged  against  the  dollar. 

The  decimal  system  waj*  excellent  because  it  was  so  easy. 
Every  one  who  would  recall  his  school  days  must  remember 
how,  when  learning  the  money  arithmetic,  he  used  to  be  puz- 
zled with  adding  the  farthings,  taking  out  the  fours  and  carry- 
ing them  on;  adding  the  pence,  taking  out  the  twelves  and 
carrjnng  them  on ;  adding  the  shillingK,  taking  out  the  twenties 
and  ciurying  them  on ;  and  how,  when  he  came  to  the  poimds, 
where  he  had  only  tens  to  carry  forward,  the  work  became 
perfectly  simple.  The  same  applied  to  men.  In  truth,  the 
bulk  of  mankind  were  school-boys  through  life.  Little  per- 
plexities were  always  great  to  them,  and  they  always  felt 
thankful  when  an  easy  was  sulistitutod  for  a  difficnit  pro- 
cess. But  the  plan  of  the  Financier,  good  as  it  was,  had  one 
serious  defect.  His  miit  was  to  be  the  fourteen  hundred  and 
fortieth  part  of  a  dollar.  This  was  entirely  too  small.  It 
was  much  l»ctter  to  keep  strictly  to  the  decimal  system,  and 
have  the  dollar  contain  but  an  hundred  units.  This  would, 
moreover,  differ  but  little  from  the  penny  of  New  England, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  eight  made  a  dollar ;  still  less  from 
the  copper  of  New  York,  which  was  the  ninety-sixth  part ; 
and  but  a  little  more  from  the  penny  of  tlie  rest  of  the  Middle 
States,  where  a  dollar  contained  ninety. 

Adopting  the  dollar,  therefore,  as  the  unit,  and  the  deci- 
mal scale  as  the  system  of  subdivision,  eight  coins  should  be 
struck.  A  gold  piece  equal  in  value  to  ten  dollars ;  the  silver 
dollar,  or  unit;  tlio  silver  half-dollar;  the  silver  double-tenth, 
equal  to  the  pistareen  ;  the  tenth,  equal  to  a  Spanish  bit ;  the 
five  copper  piece,  also  of  silver,  and  equal  to  a  half-bit ;  and  the 
himdredth  of  a  dollar,  or  the  copper.  The  gold  piece  would 
then  l)e  a  iiftli  more  than  the  half-joe,  and  a  fifteenth  more 
than  a  double-guinea. 

When  Morris  heard  of  his  plan  as  modified  by  Jefferson, 
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[»e  declared  it  to  be  open  to  grave  objections.    The  proposed 
penny,  or  cent,  said  he,  or  one  Inmdredth  of  a  dollar,  will  not 

Papply  to  any  currency  in  America.  It  is  nothing  better  than 
a  Eritisli  half-penny.  Nine  of  them,  to  be  exact,  will  go  for 
eightpcncc  New  York  currency;  six  will  make  fivepence 
Pennsylvania  money ;  three  will  pass  as  twopence  in  New 
England  and  Virginia ;  nine  will  equal  fivepence  in  Georgia, 
while  twenty-seven  will  be  counted  as  fourteenpence  in  South 
Carolina.  Nay,  more,  the  dollar  itself  is  a  fractional  sma. 
when  compared  ^ith  present  currencies.  Tliifi  being  the  case, 
it  waa  past  his  comprehension  that  any  one  should  suppose 
the  people  of  America  would  throw  away  their  local  moneys 
to  take  up  a  general  money  that  was  accurately  related  to 
nothing  but  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  of  Great  Britain, 
The  thing  was  preposterous.  The  same  reasoning  should  ap- 
ply to  the  manufacture  of  coin  tliat  should  apply  to  the  manu- 

liacture  of  scj'lhes.  Suppose  the  Government  was  about  un- 
dertaking to  make  these  implements  of  agriculture.  "Would 
not  every  rational  man  expect  them  to  choose  to  make  such 
would  be  most  suitable  to  the  mowers  of  America,  though 

^perhaps  longer  or  shorter  than  the  scythes  in  use  among  the 
Alps  ?  In  like  manner  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  money- 
makers to  turn  out  such  kind  of  coin  as  would  please  the 
merchants,  though  it  might  not  square  precisely  with  the  cur- 
rency of  Amsterdam  or  London.  To  make  a  money  that 
involved  the  assumption  or  rejection  of  fractions  was  to  im- 
itate the  bed  of  Procrustes.  If  the  patieut  is  too  short  for 
the  bed,  stretch  him ;  if  too  long,  clip  him.* 

16  arguments  of  Morris,  soimd  as  they  were,  failed  to 

•  apark«*fl  Life  of  Gouvernour  Motrin,  toI.  1,  p.  279.  Morris  then  nrged  oo 
rtbe  ecMDmittee  ftnother  plan,  in  which  the  unit  was  equal  to  twelre  shillinfi;*  and 
xpeooe  stcrlinf;,  wliicb  he  called  a  pound,  and  made  equal  to  one  tbonaand 
^^rt«.  A  (enib  of  this,  or  one  hundrtH]  part«,  waa  to  b«  a  BluHing;  a  tenth  oE 
this  a  pcrmj.  and  a  tenth  of  a  penny  a  doit.  To  thlf,  he  clnimed,  all  the  iiiiren- 
de*  of  the  8tAt4>8  were  re»lticible  without  n  remainder.  Thns  In  New  Englund 
five  doiifl  made  a  penny.  Ucnce  £10  194.  6^/.  New  EnRland  money  equalled  2,633 
enco,  equalled  18,165  dolts,  or  £13  la.  6dL  6  doOa  iu  the  new  moocy.  Qii 
Kblc  of  eoin  was : 

20  doits  =  groat  6''w>  doita  =  half-crown. 

100     ••     =  shilling.  l.ltOO     "     =  crown, 

800     "*     =:  dollw. 
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convince  the  committee,  and  the  Bchomo  as  modified  by  JefEer- 
8on  was  favoraljly  reported.  But  tlie  Ilonfie,  despite  the 
urgent  need  of  a  national  coinage,  suffered  the  matter  to  drop 
for  another  year.  At  last,  on  the  fiixth  of  July,  1785,  a  reeo 
IntioD  was  reached,  making  the  dollar  the  unit,  and  the  small- 
est coin  a  half-penny,  of  which  two  hundred  were  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  dollar.  The  plan  of  Morris,  as  amended  by 
Jefferson,  thus  became  the  basis  of  our  present  national  coin- 
age. What  changes  were  made  in  after  years  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  Hamilton. 

A  few  days  after  the  passage  of  Jefferson's  Land  Bill,  Con- 
grees  decided  to  adjourn  till  October.  Never,  perhaps,  since 
legislative  assemblies  came  into  nse  had  there  appeared  quite 
so  remarkable  a  body  of  men  as  the  Continental  Congress  then, 
for  the  tirst  time  in  its  existence,  about  to  take  a  recess.  Hia* 
tory  indeed  presenes  the  memory  of  but  two  which  can  with 
any  justice  l)e  comjMired  with  it — the  Long  ParUaraent  that 
cut  off  the  head  of  Charles  I^  and  the  Kational  Convention 
tliat  cut  off  the  head  of  Louis  XVI.  Both  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  the  National  Convention,  like  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, seized  upon  the  Government,  nwde  themselves  for  many 
years  the  chief  power  in  the  State,  levied  taxes,  raised  armies, 
waged  wars,  concluded  treaties,  and  at  last  fell  from  power, 
overwhelmed  with  hatred  and  contempt.  But  here  the  re- 
semblance ends.  The  memory  of  the  Long  Parliament  and 
the  National  Convention  is  bound  up  with  much  that  is  dark* 
est  and  saddest  in  the  hit^tor)'  of  England  and  of  France :  with 
the  murder  of  kings ;  with  the  confiscation  of  estates ;  with 
civil  war;  with  bills  of  attainder  and  acts  of  proscription; 
with  all  the  miseries  of  the  prison-house  and  all  the  horrors  of 
the  guillotine.  The  memory  of  the  Continental  Congress  is 
bound  up  with  that  portion  of  our  national  history  which  we 
contemplate  with  feelings  of  peculiar  pride:  with  the  sacri- 
fices and  the  sufferings,  more  cruel  than  the  grave,  of  the 
eight  years  of  war;  with  the  j>overty,  tlxe  struggles  of  the 
six  years  of  peace  that  preceded  the  organization  of  the 
Federal  Government  The  republics  which  the  Long  Parliar 
ment  and  the  National  Convention  set  up  have  long  since 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.    The  republic  which 
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the  Continental  Con^rreee  set  up  Btill  endures.  The  work  a^ 
tempted  by  the  Parliament  and  tlie  Convention  was  left  half 
done.  The  work  undertaken  by  Congress  was  most  eonjplete- 
ly  done.  From  the  day  when,  as  a  gathering  i»f  eouf?iiIting 
delegatea,  Congrees  met  at  Philadelphia,  it  boldly  seized  the 
reins  of  Government,  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  States, 
declared  independence,  leWed  taxes,  issued  money,  raised 
armies,  contracted  foreign  loans,  guided  the  States  successfully 
through  an  eight-years'  war,  and  won  from  the  mother  countrv 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  indei)endence  so  fearlessly  asserted. 
But  there  its  uscfolncss  ended.  The  decline  of  its  authority, 
which  had  begmi  while  the  war  was  still  going  on,  became, 
after  the  peace,  astonisliingly  rapid.  It  had,  in  the  language 
of  the  pot^house,  more  than  once  been  made  to  eat  dirt.  The 
daily  seasioii  resembled  the  play  of  boys  rather  than  the  de- 
liberations of  men.  To  make  requi&itioua  that  never  were 
paid,  grants  that  came  to  nothing,  resfjluti(»iis  that  never  were 
carried  out,  constituted,  with  the  bickering,  wrangling  and 
disputes,  and  the  reports  of  all  manner  of  commilUses,  the 
bufiinesa  of  the  House  from  one  week's  end  to  anotlier. 
Meanwhile,  tlie  people,  disgusted  by  the  inertness  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  Congress,  and  alaniied  by  the  perpetual  session  and 
the  demands  for  more  extensive  powers,  became  clamorous. 
The  newspajHjrs  alxmnded  with  jilxis,  tautits,  and  scurrility. 
The  great  Whig  party,  indeed,  was  split  into  two  sections — the 
impost  and  the  non-impost  men ;  the  defenders  and  the  de- 
tractors of  Congress.  In  the  first  section,  decidedly  the  more 
respectable,  were  to  be  found  the  merchants  and  importers  of 
the  great  towns,  the  holders  of  loan  certificates,  the  hard- 
money  men,  and  that  little  band  of  stanch  patriots  from 
which  in  after  years  came  the  heads  of  the  Federal  party, 
and  the  first  five  Presidents.  On  the  other  side  was  the  groat 
body  of  the  middle  orders,  the  farmere,  the  shopkeepers,  the 
supporters  of  paper  money,  all  those  who  clamored  for  State 
rights,  and  all  those  who  found  themselves  steeped  in  debts 
they  could  not  pay.  "With  them  were  associated  many  good, 
brave,  and  moderate  men,  who,  while  they  gave  an  earnest 
support  to  tlie  established  Government,  looked  with  painful 
misgiving  on  every  attempt  to  enlarge  its  powers  as  an  attack 
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on  tlie  independence  of  tlie  States,  Such  an  one  was  Samnel 
Adams.  But  the  reasons  which  Adams  advanced  against  the 
appeals  of  Congress  for  more  extensive  powers  were  such  as 
became  a  man  of  integrity,  sober,  moral,  diligent,  and  accus- 
tomed to  reflect.  The  reasons  which  his  followers  gave  for 
their  conduct  were  such  as  should  not  have  imposed  on  a  tav- 
em  club  after  the  second  bottle  had  gone  round,  or  been  made 
nee  of  by  a  ranting  politician  in  the  course  of  his  wildest 
Btump^peech  to  a  gathering  of  backwoodsmen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Great  Kanawha.  The  demands,  they  said,  of  Congresa 
were  simply  unreasonable.  But  that  was  not  all.  For  every 
demand  was  accompanied  by  a  threat,  or  a  menace,  or  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  Confederacy 
if  it  were  not  instantly  complied  with.  AVhere  did  these  hon- 
est gentlemen  get  so  itmch  foresight !  Were  tliey  all  seventh 
eons  of  seventh  sons?  If  one  could  believe  their  predictions 
he  would  wish  he  had  been  a  negro,  and  carried  off  to  St, 
John  by  the  Tories.  Now,  nothing  would  do  but  the  con- 
gressmen must  have  the  right  to  levy  impost,  and  fill  every 
seaport,  from  the  province  of  Maine  to  Georgia,  with  a  well- 
paid  army  of  excisemen,  tide-waiters,  and  cellar-rata.  Next, 
they  must  have  an  endowment,  or,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call 
it,  an  assured  revenue,  settled  on  tliem.  If  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  take  the  affairs  of  commerce  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie 
States,  and  regnlate  them  as  they  saw  fit,  the  Confederation 
would  go  to  pieces  and  American  shipping  be  driven  from 
the  sea.  The  Indians  would  overrun  the  coimtry  unless  they 
were  jx-rmittcd  to  pack  every  fnmtier  settlement  and  fort  with 
an  armed  force  in  times  of  peace.  The  lands  beyond  tlia 
mountains  nnist  be  given  up  and  si)ld  to  speculators  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  domestic  debt.  But  how,  in  tlie  mean  time, 
did  these  gentlemen  dispose  of  the  fund  which,  by  stinting 
and  Bf^rimping  and  hoarding,  the  people  were  enabled  to  pay 
into  the  Treasury  ?  Did  they  guard  it  with  the  utmost  vigil- 
ance i  Did  they  dole  it  tnit  with  a  frugal  hand  3  No.  They 
squandoi-ed  it  with  reckless  profusion.  Ten  thousand  dollara 
was  given  to  this  noble  foreigner,  five  thousand  to  that,  and  a 
gold  sword  to  the  other.  Another  great  sum  was  to  be  given 
to  tlie  late  army.     One  himdred  thousand  was  to  be  set  apart 
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to  build  a  Federal  city.  No  wonder  that  they  wanted  an  im- 
post. But  it  was  well  to  be  wary.  Little  by  little  Cougrefia, 
with  the  best  intents,  perlmps,  wafi  seeking  to  take  away  the 
most  sacred  pri\*ilege8  of  the  Statea.  It  had  power  enough, 
and  if  any  change  were  to  be  made,  the  question  was  whether 
there  should  not  be  a  curtaihuent  of  what  already  existed. 

The  men  who  talked  in  this  strain  were  numerous  every- 
where- But  iu  Rhode  Island  tliey  abounded.  Of  the  thir- 
teen States,  Rltode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  had 
always  been  the  most  Iukewai*m  and  discontented,  and  waa 
now  entering  on  that  infamous  course  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  read  her  history  down  to  the  day  when  she  entered 
the  Union  under  the  Federal  Constitution  without  feelings  of 
indignation  and  contempt.  No  State  paid  its  quota  more 
grudgingly.  None  was  so  often  without  representation.  None, 
not  even  New  York,  was  actuated  by  so  selfish  ajid  ungener- 
ous a  policy.  The  vague  theories,  the  wild  schemes  of  finance, 
of  government,  and  of  trade,  which  in  other  States  were  stout- 
ly coml>atcd  by  the  good  sense  of  tlie  community,  seemed, 
in  Rhode  Island,  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  rabble,  and 
there  the  voice  of  the  rabble  was  heard  with  great  respect. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  cry  raised  against  the  perpetual 
sitting  of  Congress  than  the  Legisluturo  sent  instructions  to 
the  delegates  at  Annapolis  to  move  a  recess.  Partly  from 
courtesy  and  partly  from  hope  of  profit,  Congress  was  invited 
to  resnme  its  session  at  the  city  of  Newport  A  motion  to 
this  effect  was  accordingly  brought  in  on  the  fourteenth  of 
April,*  An  exciting  debate  foUuwed-  Few  of  the  members 
felt  it  a  grievance  to  be  relieved  from  the  heat  and  dirt  of  the 
town  and  sent  back  to  the  cool  shade  of  their  plantutions  and 
their  country-seats  for  the  five  hottest  months  of  the  year. 
Bat  where  they  should  again  assemble  was  a  question  of  great 
sectional  interest.  The  States  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac 
would  gladly  have  the  session  held  at  Annapolis.  The  Middle 
States  were  for  Pliiladelphia  or  Trenton.  The  New  England 
States,  with  much  apparent  indifference,  were  for  some  city 
well  to  the  north,  that  the  three  weeks  they  were  used  to  spend 
in  journejnng  to  Annapolis  might  be  cut  down  to  at  least  one. 

*  JoumulB  of  Congreu. 
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<tf  tiie  Hove  ^  Kovf^^  «r 
alBdud  pndaeaf  &• 
■b  *""— t'T'""*  to  AooiBliy  tov 
Uj  Bi^its^  when  s  r<— p—y  of 
^  diief  4fi 
to  tcft.     Tbo 


I  obcam  a  lie&ring, 
W  tfmk  ovL  Tbe  qnee- 
td  aifv  lad  been  taken,  the 
I  \ad  tL  Mr.  Montgomery 
fee  aabstitiitcd.  But 
■s  tmd  tbe  cowardice 
e  ■antHXi  w  quickly 
But  tLe  ayes 
deckrcd  that 
oo  snggeeted 
■  to  tbe  liking 
Even  the  moet 
filUe  dkpoeed  to  buu- 
ftere  were  no  aEBem- 
Miti  tame^  and  where 
a  cavdjHrtT  or  an  eTcning  out 
imwnnced  that  the 
WW  loat.  Trurtna  «w  aext  movvd  ••  tbe  place  of 
,  aid,  vbea  tbe  TOto  vas  taken,  it  w  found  that  tho 
ayea  bad  it.  Jeffenon  tbcA  norvd  an  ackeodment  by  tbe 
iiMialiiai  ol  tbe  eonfitiaB  tbai  •  eommhtee  of  tbe  States 
AoM  be  eppoinleid.  Bet  tin  ftvriowqMBtion  was  instantly 
Bored  bj  MafierhnpnttP,  aaad  tbe  boaiBBM  went  over  to  tbe 
tvcoty-Mxtb  of  ApriL  HoweD,  vbo^  witb  EUeryy  eat  for 
Rbode  Idand,  tb»  moved  tbat  die  preeeot  Congress  do 
adjoom  on  the  third  of  June  to  meet  on  the  tbirteentb  of 
October  at  Trenton,  and  tbat  a  cummittee  of  tbe  States  bo 
^poioted  to  at  in  tbe  recess  of  Congrei^  To  thi£  tbe  House 
agreed. 

And  now  tbat  the  end  of  tbe  session  was  close  at  band^ 
tbe  bnameaB  before  Congreaa  waa  bniried  up.  Several  minor 
biUs  were  disposed  of,  and,  fonr  days  later,  the  House  listened 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  to  which  had  been  intrusted 
lettere  and  papers  relative  to  commerce  and  navigatir^n.  And 
U  was  high  time.  For  nothing,  tbe  finances  alone  excepted, 
was  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  as  tbe  commerce  of  tbe  countrj*. 
Men  began  to  look  back  with  tender  regret  to  the  evil  daj^ 
when  trade  was  hampered  by  the  most  unjust  laws,  when  it 
was  a  high  offence  to  carry  a  ship-load  of  rice  to  France,  and 
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when  the  skipper  who  entered  the  port  of  Cadiz  livith  a 
cargo  of  tobacco  stood  in  imminent  danger  of  beiu«^  laid  by 
the  heels  on  hia  return.  The  state  of  commerciul  affairs,  the 
grumblers  said,  was  now  far  worse  under  the  liberal  rule  of 
Congress  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago  under  the  iron  rule  of 
England,  Then,  it  was  true,  the  trader  was  forbidden  to 
carry  his  rice,  his  indigo,  hh  tobacco,  his  pitch,  to  any  porta 
but  those  of  Great  Britain.  Now  the  ports  of  England  were 
closed  to  him,  and  the  markets  of  all  other  nations  open. 
Yet  those  were  the  ^usU  times.  Trade  wafi  brisk,  smuggling 
was  moat  profitable,  money  circulated  freely,  and  the  exports 
far  exceeded  the  imports.  Now  trade  was  stagnant,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  was  with  the  foreigners,  and  the  country  was 
being  so  rapidly  di*ained  of  specie  that  the  day  seemed  near 
at  hand  when  the  people  would  uot  have  one  joe  to  rub 
against  another. 

Old  tradors  and  importers  miglit  well  talk  in  this  wise. 
Twenty-five  years  before,  their  ships  were  to  be  seen  at  Suri- 
nam, at  Hiapauiola,  at  the  West  Indies,  at  the  Canai'ies,  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  North 
Sea.  Their  captains  drove  bargains  in  the  Levant,  and  bar- 
tered rice  and  indigo  for  rum  and  molasses  in  Jamaica.  They 
Bold  great  stores  of  c^m  at  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  and  every  year 
brought  home  five  thousand  pistoles  for  the  Hrjuor  and  grain 
purchased  by  the  Dutch.  The  New  England  fleet  numbered 
six  liundred  sail.  The  trade  of  the  mother  country  with  her 
colonies  gave  emplo^Tuent  to  eleven  hundred  ships  and  twen- 
ty-nine thousand  sailors.  Much  of  this  was  de«troyed  by  the 
Navigation  Act  of  1760,  but  was  soon  made  up  by  a  most  ex- 
tensive systeiu  of  smtiggling.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company 
found  no  mean  rival  in  New  York,  whence  went  out  annually 
great  bales  of  fnrs  valued  at  more  than  half  a  million  of  pounda 
sterling.  The  limiUcr  of  Maine  was  still  in  demand.  Nowhere 
could  such  splendid  trees  l>e  had  for  masts  and  yard-arms,  and 
not  a  few  stately  pines,  wliich  in  colonial  days  had  been  marked 
with  the  axe  of  the  forest  ine]>ector,  and  set  apart  for  the 
vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy,  found  their  way  to  foreign  ship- 
yards. The  exports  from  Virginia  in  tlie  opening  year  of  the 
war  rose  to  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds;  the 
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ci|>orU  of  tbe  CBroIiiiis  to  fire  hnndiw]  *nd  eighty  thousand 
poonds  sterling.  But  the  iluppti^  wi*  thickest  in  Xcw  Eng- 
hnd.  Searcely  a  town  titmg  the  eoast,  Boston,  Gloncegier, 
Bemetable,  Falmcmth,  Kevr  Londoo,  ^Uftrtha^a  Yineyard,  but 
WM  deeply  ooDoemed  in  the  fisherieiL  Tbe  whaling  fleet 
Bnmhered  two  handred  and  four  nil,  move  than  half  of  which 
hailed  from  Xantoeket.  The  prosperity  of  that  little  islaud 
WM  indeed  a  matter  of  boast  to  ail  New  England.  Then 
came  the  war ;  and  when  peace  retnmed,  trade,  commerce,  the 
fiaberiea,  were  gone.  Hany  of  the  &hermen  had  set  off  to 
Halifax;  many  more  would  hare  followed  but  for  the  timely 
le^tter  of  Lafayette ;  a  few  old  hnlks  rotting  in  the  harbor  were 
all  that  remained  of  the  g^reat  fleet  The  fate  of  Xantacket 
was  but  a  type  of  that  of  the  whole  ooantnr.  The  nierchaut 
marine  had  been  driven  from  the  sea.  The  ports  of  £iux)pean 
oo<antries  had  been  eo  long  closed  to  American  shipping  that 
little  demand  existed  for  American  gooAs.  The  old  markets 
were  shut.  Yet  tbe  consumption  of  English  goods  was  as 
large  ae  ever.  The  imports  from  England  to  America  in  1784 
summed  np  to  three  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  exports  from  ^Vmerica  to  England  amounted  to 
but  seven  handred  and  fifty  thousand  poimds.  The  oonse- 
quence  wae  a  great  drain  of  specie.  Dollars,  guineas^  joes^ 
moidores  grew  scarcer  and  scarcer  every  day.  Merchants 
were  imable  to  meet  their  payments ;  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress followed,  and  a  great  cry  for  paper  money  was  raised. 
Hor  were  matters  at  all  benefited  by  the  action  of  the  States, 
Congress  had  no  power  to  regulate  commerce,  but  each  State, 
left  to  itself,  ordered  its  own  trade  in  its  own  way ;  and  the 
way  of  one  State  was  always  different  from  the  way  of  an- 
other. The  commerce  which  Massachusetts  found  it  to  her 
interest  to  encourage,  Yirglnia  found  it  to  hers  to  restrict. 
New  York  would  not  protect  the  trade  in  indigo  and  pitch. 
South  Carolina  eared  notliing  for  the  success  of  the  fur  in- 
terests. New  England  derived  great  revenues  from  lumber, 
oil,  and  potashes ;  Pennsylvania  from  com  and  grain,  and 
were  in  nowise  concerned  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trade 
of  their  neighbors.  Articles  which  Gonnecticnt  and  New 
Jersey  excluded   from   their  porta  by  heavy  tonnage  duties 
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entered  New  York  with  scai-cely  any  other  charges  than  light 
money. 

But  the  evils  produced  by  the  narrow  policy  at  home  wei*e 
slight  ct>mpared  with  the  evils  produced  by  the  narrow  policy 
abroad.  The  duties  laid  by  the  States  ailected  particular  lo- 
calities, and  particular  branches  of  industry  and  trade.  The 
restrictions  imposed  by  England  affected  every  State  and  every 
article  of  commerce,  for  slie  had  forbidden  Ainencan  goods 
to  enter  her  ports  unless  they  came  in  Kuglish  ships.  And 
now  the  merchants  cried  out  that  ruin  stared  them  in  tlie  face. 
The  demand,  they  said,  for  goods  of  Englisli  make,  tammies, 
calamancoes,  durants,  brocades,  damasks,  and  Irish  linens,  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  the  fabrics  of  French  or 
Dutch  make.  Yet  from  this  Incrative  traffic  they  were  cut 
off.  They  could  no  longer  load  their  ships  with  tlio  products 
of  the  plantations  and  the  farms,  dispatch  them  to  Liverpool, 
to  London,  to  Queenstown,  and  bring  home  in  exchange  bales 
of  the  stuffs  which  found  so  ready  a  market  even  in  the  small- 
est inland  to\ru8.  And  for  all  this  there  seemed  to  be  no  help. 
When  one  State  laid  some  burden  on  the  couuneroe  of  an- 
other, a  cure  miglit  bo  hoped  for  in  retaliation.  But  with 
England  retaliation  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  very 
first  State  patriotic  enough  to  close  her  porta  to  English  goods 
unless  they  came  in  American  ships  would  speedily  find  her 
Bister  Statcfs,  far  from  imitating  her  example,  smothering  all 
feelings  of  national  pride,  and  holding  out  every  inducement 
for  English  merchantmen  to  come  to  their  ports.  Nay,  more : 
should  any  twelve  States  band  together,  settle  on  some  scheme 
of  retaliation,  and  carry  it  rigidly  into  effect,  the  thirteenth 
would  be  the  Judas  to  l)etray  them  all  for  British  gold.  In 
Buch  a  pass  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take  the 
state  of  commerce  into  serious  consideration,  and  seek  dili- 
gently for  some  cure  for  the  evils  that  threatened  so  soon  to 
destroy  it. 

Such  also  was  tlie  opinion  of  tJie  House,  and  early  in 
the  spring  a  grand  committee  was  appointed,  to  which  were 
intrusted  numerous  lettei"8,  addresses,  and  memorials  on  com- 
mercial matters,  which  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  aceimiu- 
latiug  in  the  hands  of  the  Becretar>\     On  tlie  comuiittec  were 
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Jeffeison,  Williamson,  Gerry  of  Itf&ssachnsetta,  Tlcad  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Chaae  of  Marj'land.  They  reported  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  April.  The  truBt,  they  «ud,  wliich  the  people  had  re- 
poaed  in  Congress  made  it  the  duty  of  that  body  to  prevent, 
or  at  least  restrain,  everything  likely  to  prove  injnrions  to  the 
United  States.  The  condition  of  commerce  at  the  present 
time  was  moet  injurious  to  the  United  States.  Few  subjects 
indeed  of  greater  importance  could  present  tliemselves  to  the 
attention  of  the  people.  The  fortune  of  every  citizen  was 
bound  up  in  commerce.  It  was  the  constant  source  of  wealtli ; 
it  was  the  incentive  to  industry ;  with  it  rose  or  fell  the  value 
of  produce  and  the  value  of  land  And  now  Great  Britain 
bad  adopted  regulations  ruinous  to  tlie  West  Indian  trade.  It 
had  seemed  at  first  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  measures  so 
unequal  and  so  ill-suited  to  promote  mercantile  interoouree 
would  not  be  persisted  in  for  any  great  length  of  time  by  an 
enlightened  people.  But  this  was  a  mistake.  Iliey  were  rap- 
idly growing  into  a  system,  and  unless  Congress  was  given 
power  to  lay  similar  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  England, 
that  of  the  States  must  decline  and  inevitably  be  annihilated. 
It  was  therefore  nrged  that  the  House  most  strenuously  recom- 
mend the  Legislatures  to  make  over  to  Congress,  for  fifteen 
years,  tlte  management  of  commercial  affairs,  and  give  it 
power  to  forbid  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  to  enter  their 
ports  unless  brought  in  sliips  owned  or  sailed  by  American 
citizens,  or  tlic  subjects  of  such  powers  as  should  from  time 
to  time  make  treaties  of  commerce  with  America.  In  this 
motion  the  majority  concurred. 

May  was  now  at  hand,  and  as  the  day  of  adjournment  was 
not  far  distant,  what  little  business  was  before  the  Ilonse  was 
hurried  on.  Notice  was  read  tliat  his  gracious  Majesty  the 
French  King  had  been  pleased  to  declare  Bayonne,  Mar- 
seilles, L' Orient,  and  Dunkirk  to  be  free  ports.  It  was 
explained  that  by  a  free  port  was  meant  one  at  which  all 
goixls  could  be  brought  in  and  carriod  out  free.  A  duty 
was,  however,  laid  upon  tobacco  at  Marseilles,  as  the  tobacco 
revenue  had  been  fanned  and  could  not  therefore  be  abol- 
ished. This  news,  it  was  thought,  would  be  joyfully  received 
by  the  merchants,  and  as  Lafayette  was  known  to  have  had  a 
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pnuclpol  hand  m  tlie  bofiiness;  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
him. 

The  matter  of  salaries  of  the  foreign  ministers  was  next 
taken  ap.  The  sum  annually  paid  tlietu  was  eleven  thousand 
one  hundrod  and  eleven  dollars.  This  was  pronounced  to  be 
exceeaive.  The  public  expenses  must  be  retrenched  some- 
where, and  a  good  place  to  begin  at  was  the  pay  of  the  minifi- 
teps.  They  were  living  in  luxury  while  their  countrymen  at 
home  were  in  rag.^.  Nine  thoiiaand  dollars  it  was  determined 
was  all  they  should  receive  in  future. 

Leave  wafi  then  granted  Franklin  to  come  home,  and 
Thomas  tTeffersou  elected  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Yereaillea. 
An  officer  was  dispatched  to  Canada  to  lind  out  when  the  Brit- 
ish would  give  up  tlie  posts  on  the  frontier.  The  Treasury  was 
put  in  commission,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth,  William  Denning, 
and  Daniel  of  St  Thomas  Jenifer  made  commiaaioners ;  the 
Oomraittoe  of  the  States  chosen,  a  day  appointed  in  December 
for  the  hearing  of  the  dele^tes  of  Ne^v  York  and  Massachu- 
Bettfi  on  the  boundarj'  dispute,  and,  on  the  third  of  June  the 
House  rose. 

The  tliirteea  members  in  whose  hands  the  management  of 
affairs  was  now  left  had  indeed  but  little  power  and  small 
responsibility.  They  could  make  no  treaties;  they  could  bor- 
row no  money ;  they  could  put  out  no  bills ;  could  do  nothing, 
in  abort,  that  required  the  affirmative  vote  of  nine  States.  Yet 
It  was  not  long  before  they  betrayed  even  this  mild  trust,  sepa- 
rated witJi  angry  words,  and  betook  themselves  home.  Every 
one  felt  that  he  was  an  ill-used  man.  Some  complained  bit- 
terly at  the  hard  fate  that  kept  them  mewed  up  in  a  hot  town, 
reading  dry  papers,  and  listening  to  prosy  reports,  while  their 
fellow-<le!egates  were  enjoying  themselves  at  home.  Othere 
pronounced  it  an  outrage  tliat  they  should  be  compelled  to 
hold  seBsi<ms  day  after  day  at  AnDa}>olis.  Tliere  were  many 
cidea  in  the  North  where  the  thermometer  never  reached  such 
heights,  where  there  was  no  blindmg  glare  from  the  bay,  where 
the  committee  could  have  been  much  more  comfortable,  and 
business  just  as  well  done.  The  eastern  men,  moreover,  had 
gone  into  the  measure  with  but  half  a  heart.  Four  of  them 
never  attendod.     The  sittings  from  the  first  were  far  from 
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hannoniouSr  grew  more  and  more  stormy  ae  the  weeks  wore 
on,  till  at  last,  one  dav  in  AngnBt,  as  the  chairman  was  about 
to  pnt  a  motion  to  vote,  several  of  the  eastern  delegates  rose 
from  their  Beat*,  roshed  from  the  room,  deetrojed  the  qnorom, 
and  firmly  refnse<l  to  return.  Next  day  tlie  gentlemen  from 
New  Hampshire,  Magsachusetts,  and  New  Jersey  started  for 
their  homes.*  Two  months  went  by  before  Congrefis  met  at 
Trenton-  The  country  in  the  meanwhile  was  left  without  a 
government. 

The  same  post  that  brought  to  New  England  the  news  of 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  brought  also  a  startling  account 
of  the  harsh  and  savage  treatment  of  the  Yankee  «>ttlers  in 
Wyoming.  Wyoming  waa  the  name  once  appUed  to  such 
part  of  the  hiIl-<?ountry  of  Pennsylvania  as  lay  to  Uje  north 
of  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude.  The  tract  had  been 
extensively  settled  by  men  from  Connecticut,  and  had  till 
within  a  few  years  been  claimed  by  that  State  as  part  and 
parcel  of  her  domain.  Hnt  the  dispute  had  been  settled  in 
favor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  tlie  New  Englander  who  spoke  of 
his  friends  in  Wyoming  was  understood  to  refer  to  one  par- 
ticular valley  of  the  Snsrjuehanna  river.  In  the  Delaware 
tongue  Wyoming  signiiies  the  broad  flate,  and  in  truth  that 
valley  is,  of  all  the  valleys  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
river,  tiie  flattest  as  well  as  the  richert  and  most  beautifuL 
The  Snsquelianna,  issuing  from  Otsego  lake,  receives  at  Tioga 
Point  the  waters  of  the  Chemung,  and,  entering  a  deep  ravine, 
flows  to  tlie  southeast.  Huge  precipices  of  naked  stone  rise 
on  either  side.  Steep  hills  and  mountains  sliut  it  in  till,  as  it 
nears  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna,  it  suddenly  breaks  tlirough 
its  lofty  barriers  into  the  broad  plains  of  Wyoming.  The 
heaps  of  sand  covered  with  smoothly  rounded  pebbles,  the 
rich  alluvial  soil,  the  fresh-water  aliells  high  above  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  river,  the  rounded  hills,  the  endless  suceeesion 
of  bottom-lands  and  extensive  flats,  ^ve  color  to  the  belief 
that  the  valley  was  once  the  lied  of  a  great  fresh-water  lake. 
But,  be  this  aa  it  may,  the  spot  has  from  the  earliest  times 
been  a  favorite  among  men.  Along  tike  hill-tops  are  still  dis- 
cemible  the  rings  of  earth,  the  mounds,  the  fortreasos  made  by 
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that  invsteriouB  race  whose  name  is  ntterly  unknown.  The 
Delawarcs,  the  Shawaneee,  and  la  later  times  the  Six  Na- 
tions, made  it  their  htmting-ground  till  the  white  men  dnjve 
them  out.  Nor  waa  there  on  that  terrible  day  when  Brant 
and  his  Indians  swept  tlirough  the  land  a  happier,  more 
prosperous  settlement  In  all  Pennsylvania.  Six  years  had 
gone  by  since  the  maesacre,  and  the  valley  had  begun  to  wear 
its  old  aspect.  Settlers  hod  come  in,  houses  had  been  put  up, 
farms  liad  been  laid  out,  and  great  loads  of  com  and  wheat 
went  every  autumn  to  Philadelphia.  But  this  prosperity 
was  of  short  duration.  In  1784  it  was  again  devastated, 
first  by  the  violence  of  Nature,  and  then  by  the  violence  of 
man. 

The  winter  had  been  one  of  unuflual  severity.  The 
weather  had  been  bitterly  cold,  and  the  snow  lay  tliiek  uj>on 
the  groimd  till  March  was  far  spent.  Then,  on  a  sudden,  a 
change  came.  The  wind  set  in  from  the  south,  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  melted  the  snow,  and  turned  every  stream  and  creek 
that  fed  the  Susquehanna  into  a  roaruig  torrent.  In  a  single 
night  the  water  of  the  river  rose  many  feet,  broke  np  the  ice 
on  the  rapids,  and,  whirling  it  down  in  great  masses,  lodged 
it  against  the  frozen  surface  of  the  more  gentle  parts.  Three 
immense  ice-dams  were  thus  formed,  which  caused  such  an 
accumulation  of  water  that  the  river  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
one  great  inimdation  liid  the  flat  land  from  sight.  Yet  even  . 
this  afforde<l  no  I'elief  to  tlie  waters  which  came  pouring  in 
from  the  hill-country.  Every  day  the  dams  grew  thicker  and 
higher,  and  with  the  blocks  of  ice  were  soon  mingled  frag- 
ments of  barns  and  houses,  rails  of  fences,  ricks  of  hay,  many 
carcasses  of  cattle,  and  innumerable  ears  of  com.  But  at 
last  the  upper  ice-dam,  unable  longer  to  sustain  the  thrust  of 
the  water,  gave  way,  and  the  flood,  rushing  upon  the  lower 
dams,  broke  through  them  and  swept  down  the  Susquehanna, 
Then  the  river  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  bad  risen,  leaving  its  course 
marked  by  ruin.  Nowhere  over  the  area  covered  by  the 
water  was  a  house,  or  a  fence,  or  a  shed  to  be  seen.  The 
farmers  could  scarcely  recognize  their  own  fields.  Where  a 
few  hours  before  had  been  a  rich  bottom-land  was  now  a  lied 
of  gravel.     Where  had  been  a  promising  orchard  now  stood 
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ft  few  bent  and  broken  saplings.*  Over  the  fiats  and  along 
the  margin  of  the  current  lay  groat  heapi  of  ice  wedged  in 
with  roofs  of  hou^a  and  trunks  of  trees.  One  sueb  ice-heap 
covered  the  plain  where  is  now  the  little  city  of  Wilkesbarre, 
and  so  tliick  was  it  that  the  Bummer  had  wellnigh  gone  before 
the  last  block  disappeared.  But  to  all  these  were  added  other 
evils  still  more  serious.  The  com  and  the  wheats  the  potatoe9| 
and  the  apples,  tlie  fruit  of  the  lla^ve^st  just  passed,  had  been 
washed  down  the  river  by  the  tlood.  Such  iudeed  was  the 
scarcity  of  food  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  immense  schools 
of  shad  which,  on  the  return  of  every  epring,  go  up  and  down 
the  river,  starvation  would  have  ensued.  As  it  was,  the  cry 
of  misery  that  went  up  from  the  valley  reached  even  to  the 
ears  of  Dickinson.  He  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the  Aseem-J 
bly  rucommendiug  measures  of  relief.  But  the  hatred  the" 
Penusylvaniana  felt  for  the  Yankees  was  not  on  a  sudden  to 
be  turned  to  pity.  Their  sufferings,  it  was  said,  were  no  great- 
er than  their  deserts.  "What  business  had  they  in  the  valley  ? 
Many  devout  persons  declared  they  saw  in  the  desolation  of 
Wyoming  a  manifestation  of  divine  anger,  a  signal  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  God  turns  into  foolishness  tlie  councils 
of  the  wise.  No  spot  had  once  been  more  prosperous.  No 
spot  was  now  so  forlorn. 

The  prayers  of  the  settlers  wore  therefore  disregarded,  and 
♦in  place  of  bread  the  Assembly  sent  them  soldiers.  The  duty 
of  the  militia,  it  was  given  out,  was  to  restore  order  in  the 
Tailey,  to  put  down  the  contentions  of  the  Yankees  and  the 
Pennymites,  as  the  Pennsylvania  settlers  were  nicknamed, 
and  to  protect  eacdi  party  in  the  possession  of  its  riglits.  But 
the  true  purpose  of  the  army  sent  thither  was  to  drive  out 
the  Connecticut  claimants  in  the  interest  of  u  company  of 
hind-epeculators.  The  military  were  placed  in  conmiand  of  Mr. 
Justice  Patterson,  a  man  whose  narnjw  iriiud  well  fitted  him^ 
for  the  work  in  hand.  So  soon  as  the  roads  became  passabl 
he  led  them  to  Wyoming,  and  at  once  began  operations. 
Fences  were  torn  down  from  the  grain-fields  and  set  up  across 

•  See  An  Account  of  the  Effects  of  the  Oeneral  Thaw  in  March,  1784,  upon 
the  Blr«r  Sunqiichanna  and  the  Adjacent  Cotmtir,  Colombian  MagoziDe,  Nc^ 
vembar,  1780,  pp.  138,  124. 
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the  roads  and  highways.    The  farmers  were  forbidden  to  himt 

in  the  wooda,  to  lish  in  the  river,  to  draw  water  from  their 

wells,  or  to  cnt  timber  to  make  a  shelter  for  those  rendered 

honseless  by  the  flood.*     Meanwhile  the  soldiers  lived  at  free 

quarters,  wandered  over  the  fields  shooting  poultry,  insulting 

the  women,  and  prodding  the  men  with  their  bayonets.    Such 

acts  of  violence  were  stoutly  resisted.      Tliis  was  precisely 

what  Patterson   wished,  and   quite   in   accordance  ^vith  his 

-plans.     He  raised  the  cry  that  the  soldiers  were  being  with- 

Pfitood,  and,  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  was  to  follow,  he 

wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Council  a  most  carefully  worded 

Btter.     "  I  therefore  hiimbly  hope,"  said  he,  "  that  if  any  dan- 

'gerouB  or  seditious  commotion  should  arise  in  this  county,  so 

remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  that  it  may  not  be  con- 

,  Btnied  into  a  want  of  zeal  or  love  for  the  Commonwealth  if 

'  we  should,  through  dire  necessity,  be  obliged  to  do  some 

things  not  strictly  consonant  to  the  letter  of  the  law." 

No  sooner  had  he  dispatched  this  note  than  the  soldiera 
were  turned  loose,  and,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  drove 
out  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  and  set  fire  to  tlieir  homes. 
Desolate  and  oppressed,  they  implored  pernussion  to  go  up 
or  down  the  river  in  boats  ;  tliey  nrged  the  helplessness  of  the 
women  and  the  children,  the  long  journey  which  separated 
them  from  their  friends,  and  the  lack  of  food.  But  this 
request  Patterson  ungraciously  refused,  and  curtly  ordered 
ihem  to  take  the  I^ackawaxen  road  as  tlie  most  direct  to  Con- 
necticut. Again  tliey  expostulated.  Tlie  Lackawaxen  road 
had,  they  said,  fallen  into  disuse  during  the  war,  and  was  now 
all  but  impassable.  Bushes  had  grown  up  on  it ;  there  were 
no  bridges  over  the  streams  it  crossed,  and  for  more  than 
sixty  miles  the  road  lay  through  a  wilderness  where  not  a 
house  was  to  be  seen.  But  Patterson  was  firm  in  his  com- 
mands, and  more  than  five  hundred  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  driven  hastily  toward  the  Delaware.  Not  a  few 
fell  down  by  the  way  and  were  buried  under  logs  and  fallen 
trees,  whence  the  wolves  dug  up  and  ate  them.  Othera  died 
from  exposure  and  fatigue  on  reaching  the  settlements. 

*  Boston  flaxctteft,  June  7  and  October  26, 1784,  eooCaLa  lettan  ^nng  woonnU 
of  tbwe  proceeOingei, 
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When  the  news  of  Pattereon'a  action  reached  Philadelphia 
8ome  show  of  indignation  was  made.  Patterson  and  his  troops  * 
were  Instantly  dL^nuifieed.  The  sheriff  of  Nonhamberlandj 
was  sent  down  to  bring  bock  the  scttleref  and,  under  the  mc 
Bolemn  assurance  from  him  of  protection,  many  came  b«ck.] 
But  Patterson  had,  upon  his  own  authority,  re-eulisted  thei 
discliarged  soldierH,  fortified  a  cave  on  the  clilis  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  lie  named  Fort  Ijllope,  aud  bade  the  sheriff  do 
his  worst.  The  worst  the  sheriff  could  do  was  to  carry  back 
the  news  of  his  defeat  to  those  who  sent  him,  iTeanwhile 
the  valley  was  a  scene  of  violence  and  confusion.  The  men 
wlio  had  returned  were  bent  upon  gathering  tlie  rij>ening 
crops.  Patterson  and  his  men  were  equally  bent  upon  de-l 
etroying  the  crops.  Armed  bands  were  constantly  passing  uj 
and  down  the  river,  were  constantly  meeting,  and,  wheneverl 
such  meetings  took  place,  shots  were  sure  to  be  exchanged. 
One  such  eneouuter  happened  late  in  July.  A  party  of  the 
Connecticut  settlers  went  doi^Ti  from  Kingston  to  Shawnee  to 
protect  the  crops,  but  fell  in  by  the  way  with  a  party  of  Penn- 
sylvaniaufi  who  instantly  opened  fire  and  killed  two  of  their 
number.  Immediately  the  whole  Connecticut  element  was 
aflame.  Franklin,  a  New  England  man  well  known  in  Wyo- 
ming, collected  a  number  of  men,  started  from  Kingston,  swept 
down  the  west  side  of  the  river,  dispossessed  all  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  and  drove  them  to  Fort  Dickinson,  where  Patterson 
and  his  men  were  cooped  up.  A  summons  to  surrender  waffl 
received  with  jeers.  Tlie  siege  then  began  in  earnest.  But 
the  garrison  made  a  sortie  and  burned  the  houses  occupied  by 
the  bedegers.  And  now  four  hundred  militia  appeared  in  the 
valley.  They  were  commanded  by  General  Armatruug,  a  man 
of  some  parts  and  courage,  but  brutal  and  utterly  destitute  of 
any  sense  of  truth  and  honor,  lie  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  war,  had  risen  to  be  a  general  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  is  still  remembered  as  the  father  of  the  author  of 
the  Newburg  Addresses.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  Wy- 
oming than  he  put  forth  a  proclamation.  He  came,  he  said, 
in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  snp- 
press  violence,  to  administer  impartial  justice,  to  insure  pro- 
tection, and  to  summon  the  contending  parties  to  lay  down 
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their  arms.  He  first  began  to  treat  with  the  Connecticut 
party.  But  some  natural  doubts  were  aroused  touching  hia 
good  faith,  and  he  wae  plainly  told  so.  Then  he  began  to 
curse  and  to  swear,  and  pledged  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
tii£  honor  as  a  gentleman  and  ills  faith  as  a  soldier,  that  Pat- 
terson^s  men  ahould  also  be  disarmed.  On  thin  double  assur- 
ance the  New  Englanders  surrendered.  They  were  ordered 
to  draw  up  In  line ;  to  ground  arms,  to  right-about,  to  march 
ten  steps,  to  halt,  and  again  right-about.  Armstrong  then 
commanded  lus  men  to  pick  up  tlie  muskete.  This  was 
promptly  done,  and  the  soldier  who  had  pledged  his  honor 
and  his  faith  announced  to  the  little  crowd  of  disarmed  men 
that  they  were  his  prisoners.  Thirty  of  them  were  sent  in 
irons  .to  Easton.  Forty-eix  more  were  marched  imdera  strong 
gnard  to  the  jail  at  Nortliuniberland,  while  Annstrong,  de- 
liglited  with  his  stroke  of  cunning,  hastened  back  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

But  there  was  in  that  city  a  body  of  men  who  looked  with 
no  favor  on  Armstrong  and  his  acts.  The  Council  of  Censors 
had  aeserabled.  The  Censors  met  every  seventli  year.  It  waa 
their  duty  to  inquire  whether  the  Constitution  had  been  kept 
inviolate ;  whether  the  taxes  had  heen  justly  levied ;  whether 
the  public  money  had  been  wisely  expended ;  whether  the 
laws  hnd  been  duly  carried  out.  And  they  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  in  the  deeds  of  Patterson  and  Annstrong  the  laws 
had  not  been  duly  carried  out.  The  whole  affair  was  there- 
fore P(K>n  before  them,  and  a  message  sent  to  the  AFsembly 
demanding  papers  and  documents.  To  this  an  ungracious 
reply  was  made,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  refusal.  The  Censors 
thereupon  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  treatment  of  the 
settlers  in  Wyoming  was  a  high-handed  outrage.  The  As- 
sembly retaliated  by  making  Armstrong  Adjutant  of  the  State, 
and  authorizing  him  to  raise  more  troops  and  complete  the 
expulsion  uf  the  settlers.     But  from  this  they  soon  went  back. 

To  oppress  tlie  settlers  in  "Wyoming  was  one  thing.  To 
defy  the  Council  of  Censors  was  quite  another  thing.  So 
long  as  the  Assembly  sent  its  soldiers  to  drive  the  hated 
Yankees  from  a  section  of  the  Stute  far  away  from  the  seat 
of  government,  nobody  cared.    The  Pennsylvanians  were  not 
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harassed,  their  fences  were  not  pulled  down,  their  fields  were 
not  laid  waste,  tlieir  wives  were  not  abused,  their  hon&es  wera: 
not  burned,  nor  were  they  sent  across  the  wilderness  to  die  of 
hunger  by  the  way.  But  when  the  Censors  were  withstood — 
the  Cenflors  who  were  the  bulwark  against  the  tyranny  of  offi- 
cials and  the  unjust  acts  of  law-makers  —  the  people  were 
greatly  alarmed.  Then  on  a  sudden  raueh  sympathy  was  felfc 
for  the  expelled  aettlers.  The  action  of  the  Assembly  wa 
severely  criticised.  Armstrong  and  Patterson  were  pro*^ 
noaneed  bmtee,  and  were,  under  the  pressure  of  popular 
indignation,  speedily  recalled.  At  the  same  time  the  Legis- 
lature oominanded  tliat  the  Connecticut  claimants  should  bo 
lestored  to  the  full  possession  of  their  property.* 

When  this  news  reached  New  England^  the  angry  feelings 
awakened  by  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Wyoming  settlers  rapidly 
subsided,  and  the  attention  of  the  multitude  was  drawn  off  to 
the  progress  of  an  illuBtrious  >-isitor.  Indeed,  the  journey 
which  Lafayette  was  then  making  through  the  States  re- 
sembled a  royal  progress  much  more  than  the  tour  of  a  noble 
forei^er.  Everywhere  he  was  heartily  welcomed  and  sump- 
tuously entertained.  He  landed  on  the  fourth  of  August, 
went  directly  to  Mount  Vornon,  hastened  theneo  to  Kew 
York,  and,  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  went  up  the  Hud- 
son in  a  barge  to  Albany.  There  he  was  invited  by  the  Indian 
commissioners  to  attend  the  conference  at  Fort  Schuyler. 
He  accepted,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  addressed  the  os-i 
sembled  chiefs  of  tlie  Oneidas  in  a  speech  that  would  not  have 
misbecome  the  commi3sioner8.t  From  Fort  Schuyler  he  has- 
tened across  country  to  Boston,  entered  that  city  on  the  even- 

*  My  ftuitmriiieii  for  the  account  of  the  disonlera  in  Wyoming  luv :  Miner's 
History  of  Wyoming,  Chupman'a  History  of  Wyoming,  Feck's  History  of  Wyo- 
ming, Stone's  Poetry  and  History  of  Wyoiniug,  HoIIiater'8  History  of  I^ckawniuui 
Talley,  and  Peflrcc'i*  Annaln  of  Luzpmo  County.  Sec,  also,  rennaylvania  Packet, 
May  '21,  1734,  and  Boston  Gazette  for  June  and  Octolier,  17S4, 

f  As  Lafayt:ttc  waa  not  one  of  the  commit^i  oners,  many  wondered  thit  he 
ehould  have  the  impudeDCC  to  a(]dn«a  the  Indiaas  on  a  matter  it  wns  not  )iia 
busincMi  to  nifMldle  with.  But  Uadison,  who  aocompanied  the  Marquis  on  hia 
trip,  and  heard  the  speech,  [S^ven  a  long  explanation  of  LafaynT^'a  eondnct  in  a 
letter  to  JefTonton.  He  saj-s,  roorMver,  that  the  epeccb  was  a  good  one,  that  he^ 
entirely  ec1ip!«pd  thi>  commiftsioncrs,  and  that  one  of  them  was  greatly  aiukoye4] 
thereby.     Hadisoa  to  JeffcrsoOf  October  17,  17S4. 
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ing  of  the  &ftecntli  of  Octo1>er,  and  put  up  at  the  BodcIi  of 
Grapes.* 

The  presence  of  the  difltinguished  Frenohman  created  no 
little  excitement  in  the  city,  and  the  to\msinen  determined  to 
give  him  such  a  reception  as  he  should  not  soon  forget.  Tho 
seventeenth  of  October,  the  seventh  anniversary  of  a  groat 
event,  was  close  at  hand ;  but  the  nineteenth,  the  third  anni- 
veiBary  of  a  day  yet  more  memorable  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  was  chosen  for  the  reception.  On  that  day  three 
hundred  of  the  most  respectable  of  tho  citlzous  assembled  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  which  had  for  two  days  past  been  given  over 
to  the  ear{>enters  and  decorators  to  be  made  suitable  for  so 
splendid  an  occasion.  Thirteen  arches,  a<^lomed  with  flowers 
and  made  gay  with  bunting,  had  been  put  up.  The  arches 
grew  smaller  from  tho  ceutro  toward  the  ends  of  the  room, 
and  in  tho  one  immediately  over  the  Marquis's  head  was  a 
fleur-de-lis.  Music  was  played  during  tho  dinner,  and,  when 
the  cloth  had  been  removed,  thirt.een  toasts  were  proposed. 
As  each  toast  was  drunk  off,  thirteen  cannon  were  discharged 
in  the  market-place,  and  three  rounds  of  claps  given,  a  new 
fashion  of  applause  but  lately  come  in.  But  no  toast  brought 
out  such  vociferous  sliouta  as  the  toast  of  General  Washington. 
Ko  sooner  had  tlie  name  of  that  well-beloved  general  been  an- 
nounced than  a  curtain,  which  hung  behind  the  Marquis,  was 
rent  asunder,  and  displayed  the  picture  of  Washington, 
crowned  with  flowers  and  laurels,  and  supported  by  the  en- 
signs of  America  and  France.  Tho  Marquis  quickly  arose 
from  his  seat,  his  face  beaming  with  mingled  pleasure  and 
surprise,  began  to  applaud,  and  was  instantly  joined  by  the 
assembled  company.f 

From  Boston  he  went  to  Marblehead.  There  a  great  gath- 
ering of  people  came  out  to  meet  him.  But  as  tho  multitude 
were  pressing  and  cheering  round  Iiim,  he  was  much  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  women  far  outnuml>ered  tlie  men.  lie  in- 
quired the  cause,  and  was  told  that  the  women  he  saw  were 

*  Bee  Letters  of  Madison  to  Jeffereou,  September  7,  1781;  September  10, 
1784;  October  11,  178-1. 

I  Nev  Jcraej  (lazettc,  November  8,  I'H.  Sec,  tlao,  Botton  Gazette,  Doeton 
Mercury,  aod  other  papers. 
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the  widows  of  men  Blatn  in  the  war,  and  were  come  out  to 
wolcoiue  him  in  their  husbands'  stead.  Nor  was  tliis  by  any 
means  a  romantic  tale.  For  the  official  census  of  the  Govern- 
ment revealed  the  fact  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  male  in- 
habitants of  Marblehead  had  joined  the  Continental  army  and 
never  returned. 

From  Marblehead  Lafayette  went  on  to  Salem.  Bat  while 
he  was  yet  far  off  lie  w;ia  met  by  the  eitizenfl  in  carriages  and 
on  horseback,  and  escorted  to  his  lodgings.  As  he  entei>ed 
the  town  all  the  church-liolk  rang  out,  and  the  throng  in  the 
street  set  up  a  joyous  shout.  At  his  lodgings  he  was  waited 
upon  by  a  nmnber  of  Continental  officers,  and  by  a  deputation 
of  gentlumciL,  who  presented  him  with  an  address.  Uu  then 
wont,  preceded  by  the  officers,  to  the  Concert  Hall,  where  a 
sumptuous  repast  was  spread.* 

His  eastern  tour  over,  the  Marquis  sailed  from  Boston  in 
the  Nyraphe,  and  went  by  water  to  Annapolis.  From  An- 
napolis he  returned  to  Mount  Ycruon,  and  a  second  time  vis- 
it«l  his  chief.  This  concluded,  he  rode  on  to  Philadelpliia, 
which  he  reached  on  the  ninth  of  December.  Ten  miles  be- 
yond the  city  limits  the  officers  of  the  late  army  and  the  mi- 
litia were  drawn  up  to  receive  him  and  escort  him  to  the 
City  Tavern.  The  streets,  the  windows,  the  house-tops,  were 
crowded  with  gazers,  who  saluted  him  with  cheers  as  he  passed 
along.  The  beLls  were  nmg  from  the  moment  of  his  entrance 
into  the  city  till  ten  at  night.  Through  all  the  evening  tlie 
streets  were  ablaze  with  boniires.  f  Two  days  later  he  reached 
Trenton,  and  was  complimented  by  a  committee  of  Congress, 
The  same  day  ho  received  tlic  address  of  Now  Jersey,  On 
Chiistmas  day  he  qnitted  New  York  for  France. 

While  half  the  towns  in  tlie  country  were  tlms  vying  with 
each  other  in  doing  honor  to  the  illustrious  foreigner,  it  was 
noticed,  in  no  kindly  spirit,  that  New  York  suffered  him  to 
depart  with  no  other  marks  of  distinction  tlian  a  few  salvfia 
of  cannon  and  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Mayor.  J  The 
citizens  were  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  entertain  even  so  dis- 
tiuguihhed  a  guest  as  L;ifayette.     They  had,  through  tlie  wliolo 

*  New  York  Packet.  f  Fenofiylvania  Packet 
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year,  been  engaged  in  what  tliey  believed  to  be  a  losing  tight 
with  the  Tories,  and  were  much  exercised  over  the  prospect  of 
the  coming  spring  election.  Many  petitions,  signed  by  hands 
well  known  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  'Change,  and  at 
the  Bank,  urging  sharp  laws  ogiiinst  the  Tories,  liad  been 
sneered  by  the  Legislature  to  pass  unnoticed.  Meanwhile,  the 
Tories  had  been  most  imtiring  in  their  plots,  and  had  obtained 
a  judgment  in  the  Mayor's  Court  which  seemed  to  strike  at 
ti»e  very  root  of  government.  The  case  of  Rntgers  against 
Waddington  had  come  up  for  trial  early  in  the  summer,  and, 
to  the  horror  of  the  Whigs,  decision  had  been  rendered  for 
AViiddlngton.  Tlie  exultation  of  the  Tories  was  unbounded  ; 
the  mortification  and  rage  of  the  AA^iigs  was  great.  This,  it 
was  said,  was  too  mnch  I  The  Mayor's  Court  to  set  aside  a 
law  of  the  Legislatxire  and  give  a  decision  in  direct  opposition 
to  its  letter  and  spirit!  This  was  the  end  of  all  liberty. 
Henceforth,  when  any  law  was  enacted  offensive  to  the  Tories, 
they  had  but  to  trump  up  some  cause  of  action  under  it,  take 
it  to  the  Mayor^s  Court,  and  have  the  law  set  aside.  There 
was,  however,  one  remedy  left  to  a  free  people  which,  happily, 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Mayor's  Court  to  take  away  : 
the  right  to  meet,  consult,  an<l  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of 
relief  from  the  dangers  that  threatened  them.  To  this  they 
had  recourse.  Early  in  the  fall  a  meeting  was  called  at  Van- 
dewaterVin-the-fields.  The  attendance  was  great,  for  many 
cases  yet  remained  for  trial  that  were  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  late  decision  of  the  Mayor.  To  this  meeting  the  aldermen 
were  euramoned.  Some  few  came,  were  sharply  questioned, 
and  gave  so  ill  an  account  of  themselves  in  the  matter  that 
many  present  were  heard  to  mutter  that  tliey  believed  the  al- 
dermen were  at  heart  Tories.  The  meeting  then  selected  a 
committee  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  tax-payers,  and  ad- 
journed. This  address  came  forth  early  in  November.  It 
was,  the  committee  said,  the  happiness  of  the  peo]>le  of  a  free 
land  that,  on  every  occasion  when  they  conceived  their  righta 
to  be  in  danger,  they  could  meet,  and  consult  and  deliberate 
on  the  mode  of  relief.  In  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  a 
number  of  free  citizens  had  assembled  and  cliarged  them  to  ad- 
di-ess  the  tax-payers  on  the  late  decision  of  the  Mayor's  Court 
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on  tho  law  commonly  called  the  Trespasa  Act.  That  any 
conrt  should  have  power  to  set  aaide  acts  of  tlio  Legislature 
was,  they  beheved,  absurd.  They  were  addressing  an  ealight- 
ened  people,  a  people  awake  to  everything  that  might  aifect 
their  dearly  earned  freedom,  who  well  knew  that  the  oouse- 
qnonces  which  would  dow  from  the  establishment  of  such  a 
power  would  be  most  pemicious,  and  would  render  abortive 
the  great  privilege  of  making  their  own  laws  by  their  repro- 
sentativee.  They  fully  believed  that  the  principle  of  the  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Rutgers  against  Waddington  was  most 
dangerous  to  the  Government,  and  that  a  perseverance  in  that 
principle  would  leave  to  the  Legislature  nothing  but  a  name, 
and  make  the  session  nothing  but  an  expense.* 

While  this  address  and  the  indignant  feelings  that  had 
called  it  forth  were  yet  fresh,  the  citizens  were  not  a  little 
pleased  to  learn  that  Congress  had  fixed  on  their  city  as  a  place 
of  permanent  residence  till  a  Federal  town  should  be  built. 

*  The  address  vu  printed  in  full  in  the  New  York  pMket  of  Norembcr  4^ 
tVM. 
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In  the  Congreas  which  soon  assembled  in  tlie  City  Hall  at 
New  York  one  familiar  face  was  wanting.  Jefferson  had 
been  Bent  abroad.  Early  in  the  previous  Mav,  Congress  had 
judged  it  wise  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  negotiate 
treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  powers.  One  of  the  three 
was  John  Adams,  who  at  that  time  represented  the  country 
at  the  Ilague,  A  second  was  FrankHn,  who  had  for  more 
than  six  years  been  minister  to  tlie  Court  of  France,  and  in 
casting  about  for  a  thini  the  lot  fell  on  Jefferson.  No  sooner 
liad  the  House  adjourned  than  he  set  forth,  travelled  through 
New  Jersey,  stoppe<i  at  New  York,  went  thence  to  Boston, 
visited  New  Hampfthire,  made  himself  familiar  witli  the  com- 
merce of  the  various  States,  and  early  in  July  sailed  in  the 
packet  Ceres  to  Cowes.  He  then  went  on  to  Paris,  which  he 
reached  on  the  sixth  of  August,  and  there  found  lumsclf  in 
the  midst  of  a  society  the  most  remarkable  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Our  estimate  of  that  society  is  apt  to  be  a  most  erroneous 
one,  "We  are  prone  t-o  think  only  of  its  brilliancy,  and  to  for- 
get that  the  French  King,  who  stood  by  iw  in  the  dark  hour, 
who  recognized  our  independence,  who  loaned  us  money,  and 
sent  ns  ships  and  troops,  ruled  over  a  people  much  poorer  and 
much  more  unhappy  than  our  own.  The  Court  and  the  nobil- 
ity were  indeed  still  great  and  splendid.  The  art*  and  manu- 
factures had  never  before  been  so  liberally  patronized.  Never 
had  the  sciences  been  so  assiduously  cidtivated.  Lavoifiicr  had 
just  replaced  the  obscure  language  of  alchemy  with  a  simple 
and  luminous  terminology.  Lagrange  had  made  geometry 
attractive  even  to  the  frivolous,  and  had  put  fortli  that  fine 
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work  on  rational  mechanics  which  sUU  hoId$  its  place  in  the 
schools,  and  is  stiil  looked  upon  as  an  anthnrity.  No  other 
ooiitttry  could  boast  of  an  astronomer  so  profound  as  Bailli  or 
Laplace ;  of  a  naturalist  as  aente  as  Buffon  ;  of  a  phvfiicUt  »> 
daring  a&  Pilitrc  de  Rozicr.  JonlFroi  had  steamed  down  the 
Saoue  in  his  little  boat ;  Leeage  liad  been  close  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  the  telegrapli.  Experimental  physics  was  indeed 
quite  the  mode,  and  all  classes  were  hurried  along  by  the  pre- 
vailing taste.  The  Due  d*(Jrleanfi  forgot  his  amours  and  his 
Etud,  his  fashions  and  his  schemes  of  reform,  to  dabble  in  it. 
The  Marquis  d'Arlandes  stole  a  few  hours  from  Court  to  pur- 
sue a  series  of  experiments  wliich  cost  him  his  life.  The 
brothers  Montgolfier,  whose  business  it  was  to  make  paper, 
had  found  time  in  the  press  of  bnsinees  to  derote  to  physics, 
had  thought  much  ou  the  ascent  of  vapors  and  the  formation 
of  clouds,  and  soon  delighted  the  little  town  of  Annonay  with 
the  spectacle  of  the  first  balloon.  But  a  party  of  amateurs  in 
physics  at  Paris,  not  to  be  outdone  by  MontgolHer,  constructed 
an  oil-silk  bag,  filled  it  with  inflammable  air  of  one  tenth  the 
weight  of  atmospheric  air,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
storm,  launched  it  from  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It  speedily  rose 
above  the  clouds,  and  came  down  four  miles  beyond  the  city. 
The  marvellous  art,  it  was  said,  of  making  bodies  traverse 
through  space  was  now  discovered.  r>ream8  of  wings  with 
which  men  were  to  fly  from  Calais  to  Dover  gave  way  to 
dreams  of  balloons  in  wliifh  men  were  to  navigate  the  globe. 
The  golden  age  was  believed  to  be  close  at  hand.  Indeed, 
men  of  sense  and  judgment  forgot  themselves,  and  made  pre- 
dictions which  neither  they  nor  tliose  who  heard  them  under- 
stood- Physical  ills  would  rapidly  disappear.  There  would 
be  no  more  ^var^  no  more  injustice,  no  more  oppression  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong.  Man,  purified  and  reformed,  would  go 
forth,  like  a  beneficent  god,  in  his  balloon,  to  carry  to  the 
savages  of  the  South  Sea  the  laws  of  science  and  gootl  order.* 

*  Tbene  abiurd  predicdooB  neemed  about  this  time  to  be  well  groanded,  u 
Bluohard  bad  just  croB^ed  tlie  Chaouel  in  a  baUooD,  and  landed  ou  the  hi-igbts 
of  Calais.  Tbe  nom  of  thU  juurncy  was  accomptuiied  br  a  sitnry  which  wai  not 
a  little  Qattering  to  French  ranity.  Blandiard  waj)  accompaoiod  bv  an  Eiij^lish* 
man  named  Jcffcries.  £&ch  had,  it  was  sold,  at  the  start  hung  out  the  flog  of  his 
saUcm,     But  at  tbe  bAUo;>n  drifted  on  tbe  o&roiuiutii  were  compeUod  to  throw 
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Meanwhile,  the  Treasury  was  empty  and  the  people  starv- 
ing. The  earth  refused  her  increase,  and  the  fanners,  unable 
longer  to  live  hy  the  product*  of  their  lands,  Lad  abandoned 
them.  In  many  hamlets  the  population  had,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  fallen  from  fifteen  hundred  to  six  hundred. 
Whole  provinces  were  dcBtitute  of  cattle.  Women  did  tbe 
work  of  oxen,  dragged  the  plougliB,  hauled  the  carts,  and 
brought  home  the  scanty  harresta  on  their  backs.  Bread  was 
no  longer  made  of  wheat,  but  of  roots  and  pounded  herbs.  To 
this  miserable  poverty  was  added  a  gross  licentiousueas,  which 
pervaded  all  nmks.  Virgin  purity  and  conjugal  fidelity  be- 
came jests.  Marriages  ceased  to  bo  made,  and,  as  one  of  the 
bread  memorials  plainly  set  fortli,  half  the  children  bom 
were  the  ofTtjpring  of  debauchery.  In  truth,  the  French  soci- 
ety of  that  day  bore  no  small  likeness  to  the  foul  and  mon- 
strous portress  which  Milton  placed  at  the  gate  of  hell.  Half 
was  divinity;  half  was  snake.  All  wa.s  majestic  and  beautiful 
above ;  all  was  loathsome  and  grovelling  below. 

On  this  society  Jefferson  looked  with  profound  disgust. 
He  was,  he  wrote,  just  savage  enough  to  prefer  the  woods,  the 
fields,  and  the  independence  of  Monticello  to  the  splendors  of 
Paris.*  For  there  tlie  fate  of  humanity  was  most  deplorable. 
The  truth  of  Voltaire's  sa'V'ing,  that  in  France  every  man  must 
be  either  the  hammer  or  the  anvil,  was  constantly  before  him. 
It  was  a  tme  picture  of  that  strange  land  to  which,  we  are 
told,  we  shall  pass  in  the  hereafter,  and  where  we  shall  see 
Goil  and  his  angels  in  splendor,  and  crowds  of  the  damned 
trampled  under  their  feet.f 

While  thus  occupied  in  observing  the  condition  of  the  men 
he  had  so  lately  come  among,  Adams  and  Franklin  joined  him 

ofer  first  the  ballut  nnd  then  tbdr  clothing,  nod,  as  the  bnlloon  BtUI  continaf^d  to 
dcpoend,  the  EngliBhman  in  despair  threw  awav  hw  flag,  but  Blaochard  retained 
hU,  which  alon*  floated  over  England.  Tiie  excttemcDt  awakened  by  ihese  cxperi- 
mmti  was  not  confined  to  France.  It  8prt>ad  rapidlv  to  England  and  America. 
Qrvat  DunibeM  of  balloons  woro  conptnioied.  and  many  asecntA  made.  Sec  Pcnn- 
RflTania  Parltct,  June  23  and  July  20,  1784.  New  York  Packat.  Sec,  bIto.  a  let- 
ter from  Washington  to  Pnportall,  April  14,  1794.  and  a  poem  eniltled  The 
Balloon,  in  the  Colnmbian  Magazine,  Kovember.  1736,  p.  148, 

*  JcffenKin  to  Mr  Bellini,  September  SO,  1769. 

t  Jefferson  to  Mrs.  Tmt,  August  IS,  1786. 
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at  Paris.  The  duty  performed  by  the  two  miniflters  with 
whom  he  was  associated  was^  to  say  the  least,  a  thaokless  and 
uneuviable  one.  The  time  of  the  geutlemen  who  now  represent 
the  Kepubllc  at  the  Courta  of  Europe  is  lai^ly  taken  up  with 
the  performance  of  duties  of  a  social  and  agreeable  nature. 
They  attend  levees,  they  go  to  state  balls,  they  eat  state  din- 
ners, and,  at  regular  intervals,  send  home  dispatches  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Their  salary  is  fair.  Their  burden  is  light,  for 
rarely  are  they  called  on  to  perform  a  more  arduous  task 
than  to  adjust  disputes,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their 
countrymen  when  in  trouble,  and  dispatch  home  each  week  a 
carefully  written  account  of  the  state  of  politics  at  the  Court 
to  which  they  have  been  sent  They  represent  a  great,  opu- 
lent, and  prosperous  country,  holding  the  first  rank  among 
nations.  They  are  at  no  pains  to  ex])lain  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  are  never  under  the  necessity  of  setting  forth 
the  advantages  Ukcly  to  come  from  a  treaty  of  commerce. 
They  are  never  called  upon  to  borrow  money,  to  seek  rtcogni- 
tion  for  their  country,  to  explain  that  the  re8oluti4>n8  of  a  few 
town-meetings  are  not  the  law  of  the  Land,  that  a  gmmbling 
letter  to  a  newspaper  does  not  convey  the  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, that  Americans  are  white,  and  do  not  adorn  them- 
selves after  the  fashion  of  aa^'^iges.  Yet  it  was  precisely  such 
things  as  these  that  Americ4in  ministers  to  foreign  courts  were, 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  compelled  to  do  over  and  over 
again.  Of  the  country  and  the  three  millions  of  men  Adams 
and  Franklin  were  proud  to  represent,  far  less  was  then  known 
than  is  now  to  Ik?  learned  from  an  enoyclop«>dia  regarding  the 
Sandwich  Isles  or  the  inhabitants  of  Oceanica,  Whether  Bos- 
ton was  in  Massachusetts  or  Massachusetts  in  Bost^m,  whether 
New  llampskia'  was  a  city  or  a  State,  whether  the  Ohio  ran 
into  the  Mississippi  or  the  Mississippi  into  the  Ohio,  were 
matters  conceruiug  which  nine  tenths  of  Englishmen  and 
Europeans  knew  al)fioIutely  nothing.  Kor  were,  the  cUmate, 
the  products  of  the  soil,  or  the  character  of  ine  people  any 
better  understood.  "WTien  Benjamin  "West  went  out  as  a 
young  artist  to  study  in  the  galleries  of  Rome  he  was  as 
binch  an  object  of  curiosity  as  a  polar  bear  or  an  Esqniman. 
The  Italians  came  in  crowds  to  see  what  impression  would  be 
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produced  by  the  marvellous  productions  of  Raphael,  of  Angelo, 
and  of  Titian  on  the  young  savage  from  America,  and  went 
away  e.xpreaaing  surprise  that  his  face  was  whiter  than  their 
own,  and  that  liia  clothes  were  not  adorned  with  bits  of  glass 
and  pieces  of  shell.*  The  Ajuerican  Revolution  was  ahnoat 
over  bt'-fure  Farmenticr  succeeded  in  conviocing  the  starving 
peasants  of  France  that  tlie  American  potato  was  fit  for 
human  beings  to  eat,  and  aatonished  the  men  of  Sablon  and 
Grcnellc  with  the  sight  of  great  fields  of  growing  maize. 
CimiplMill,  iu  that  fine  poem  in  which  he  describes  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  makes  Gertrude  and  her 
lover  to  wander  over  broad  savannas,  and  watch  the  red  fia- 
mingo  reflected  like  a  mote<ir  in  the  lake.f 

Is'or  is  it  in  the  least  surprising  that  this  should  have  been 
BO.  In  colonial  times  no  one  in  Europe  troubled  himself 
about  what  took  place  in  a  little  cluster  of  towns  and  hamlets 
three  thousand  miles  away.  Few  Americans  ever  came  to 
the  continent  Scarcely  any  traveller  from  the  continent  ever 
found  his  way  to  America.  When  the  war  opened,  when 
France  recognized  the  independence  of  the  States,  when  the 
war  closed  and  that  independence  wad  secured,  European 
interest  in  America  rapidly  increased.  But  the  only  sources 
whence  information  could  be  obtained  were  English  newspa- 
pcTB  or  Englishmen,  and  both  tlie  newspapers  and  the  men 
were  fully  bout  on  presenting  the  United  States  in  the  worst 
possible  light.  While  iive  hundred  ships  were  engaged  in 
bringing  iibsgliah  tammies,  durante,  Irish  linens  and  brocades  to 

*  'When  Benjamin  Wc«t  whb  introduced  to  Cardinal  Albnui,  who  was  quite 
bUnfl,  tho  Onrdinal  a^lted,  "  Im  he  black  or  white  ?  ^^  Cm  being  told  that  West  was 
Terr  fair,  k«  eiclajmed,  "^liat,  as  fair  as  I  am  V  Life  and  Labors  of  Bcnja- 
mia  Weat,  fiMj.,  bj  John  Gall,  London,  1800,  p.  103.  For  the  ouHoHitr  of  Ibe 
Ilaliftu  rcHpecting  him,  and  bis  bcharJor  before  the  masterpieoes  of  paintbg 
and  setilptiire,  see  pp.  104-107. 

I  This  i»  bj  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Ume.  Tliackeray^  vho,  liad  lie  stopped 
to  think,  should  bare  known  bctti^r,  has  the  Tirginiann  making  maple-tiugar  in 
the  fait  n{  tho  year.  Fur  the  English  idois  of  the  n^e  of  Indian  com  in  the 
rmt«d  State*  at  the  preftcut  dar,  and  far  Home  rentarkablo  dcfinitiotu  of  "  eora. 
coh,"  "  muah,*'  "  samp,"  "  bog  and  hominy,"  «ec  Food,  by  A,  H.  Churob,  M.  A. 
Okoh.,  o(a,  ed.  IRT7,  p.  78;  Foodft,  by  Edward  Smith  (luteraaUonal  Scientific 
Scri»).  p.  159.  and  The  Complete  Worki  of  Charleit  F.  Browpo  (Artamua  Ward), 
English  edition,  p.  2S7«  note 
rot.  I. — 16 
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the  United  States,  and  taking  home  cargoee  of  rice,  tobacco, 
and  lumbor,  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen  were  assured  that  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  was  scarcely  worth  the  wind  it 
took  to  waft  a  sliip  there.  The  stately  pines  of  Maine,  which 
Iwfore  the  war  had  furnished  masts  to  half  the  ships  in  the 
Koyal  Navy,  were  suddenly  found  to  he  quite  rotten.  Every 
Gazette  that  came  out  had  some  new  ondenee  of  American 
atrwity.  The  readers  were  assured  that  across  the  water  jus- 
tice waa  never  administered,  that  debts  cuuld  never  be  collected, 
that  only  a  few  months  before  a  Virginia  colonel,  a  nephew  of 
the  Governor,  had  cheate<l  a  atran^r  out  of  a  himdred  thou- 
sand iivres,  and  another  gentleman  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
for  merely  mentioning  the  fact.*  Other  nations  might,  of 
course,  make  commercial  trt»aticti  with  the  Americans  if  they. 
liked,  but  nothing  would  comeof  it.  Their  commerce  amounted 
to  little,  and,  such  as  it  was,  had  long  ago  come  back  into  the 
old  channels  and  waa  entirely  in  English  hands.  As  to  the 
attempt  being  made  by  Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  goods  in  English  bottoms,  that  need  excite  no  alarm,  for 
the  States  never  could  be  brought  to  unite  on  an^'thing.  There 
was  a  spu-it  of  revolt  among  tlie  people  who  in  no  short  time 
would  turn  upon  their  leaders.  The  stories,  indeed,  which  then 
passed  current  in  the  papers  and  coffec-ht)Ufie8  of  London,  and 
were  firmly  believed  on  the  continent,  touching  the  ill-hmnor 
the  Americans  were  in  with  tlieir  great  revolutionary  leaders, 
seem  too  aljsurd  to  have  been  listened  to  with  a  sober  face,  yet 
they  imposed  on  men  of  sense  and  experience,  Jefferson  tells 
us  how,  when  Franklin  came  back,  in  1785,  a  Swiss  gentleman 
expressed  hie  solicitude  for  the  Doctor's  safety,  as  he  understood, 
he  said,  the  people  would  receive  the  great  philosopher  with 
stones.  "  Yes,"  said  Jefferson,  "  your  apprehensions  are  just. 
The  people  of  America  will  probably  salute  Doctor  Franklin 
with  the  same  stones  they  have  thrown  at  the  Mar(|uiH  Fayotte."t 

•  FrankllD  to  R.  Price,  Aagiwt  Ifl,  HM.  Franklin  to  InRcnhouaa,  April  29, 
1786.  Jomca  McHi^nry  to  Franklin,  Aupu.-d  24,  I7M.  Adams  to  Jaj-,  Augaik 
6,  1786.  Ill,  .Tilly  19.  1786.  Id.  to  Marfichal  de  Caatriea,  December  9,  1784. 
Id.  to  Jay,  October  21,  1785.  Jefferson  to  Hcigi-ndorp,  October  13,1786.  See, 
4lB0.  complaints  in  the  BotitOD  Qaxettc,  December  D,  I7B4. 

+  JoffcrsDD  to  Monroe,  Aujurt  28,  178B.  In  the  umc  letter  he  goea  on  to 
uy !  "  The  Enjtlish  papers  are  so  tnceeMotly  repeating  their  Ilea  about  the  tumult 
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Meanwliile  Ibe  luiuisters  resolutely  combated  euch  fictions, 
and  labored  bard  to  support  the  credit  and  good  name  of  their 
countrjTuen,  only  to  be  in  turn  heartily  reviled  by  them. 
Some  wretched  specimens  of  humanity  scarcely  deserving  the 
name  of  men  had  gone  abroad,  had  presented  themselvefl  to 
the  ministers,  had  been  courteously  received  and  hospitably 
entertained,  and  had  then  come  home  with  lying  stories  of 
tlie  splendor  in  which  the  representatives  lived.  It  was  stated 
that  they  actually  rode  in  carriages,  that  tliey  had  so  many 
dishes  on  their  tables  at  a  meal,  and  that  their  clothing  and 
the  rich  furniture  of  their  houses  were  sights  to  behold.*  In 
Connecticut  the  newspa2ers  were  particularly  loud  in  their 
demands  for  reform ;  nor  did  they  cease  till  Congress  yielded 
to  the  outcry  and  cut  down  the  salaries  of  ministers  from 
twenty-iive  himdred  to  two  thousand  pounds.  Had  this  re- 
duction been  made  in  view  of  the  straitened  condition  of 
the  Treasun,',  it  would  at  least  have  been  plausible,  though 
neither  just  nor  wise.  For  never  before  had  the  finances  been 
in  ^tiite  so  desperate  a  state  as  in  the  early  months  of  1784. 
Adams,  who  seems  to  have  been  charged  with  the  business  of 
begging  money,  was  at  that  time  in  London,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  recruit  his  health.  But  his  rest  -was  soon  broken  by 
,  dispatch  from  his  Amsterdam  bankers  conveying  tidings  of 
f«  most  alarming  nature.  Morris  had  drawn  bills  to  tlie  amount 
of  one  million  of  florins.  They  had  but  four  himdred  thousand 
florins  wherewith  to  cash  the  drafts.  Bills  sufficient  to  oon- 
snine  half  that  sum  had  already  been  presented.  They  had, 
however,  succeeded  in  putting  off  the  holders  \\-ith  excused 
for  a  few  days,  but  if  meaflures  were  not  speedily  taken  to 
meet  these  demands,  the  paper  would  all  go  back  protested,  f 
Adams  now  felt  that  American  credit  was  indeed  at  stake, 
id,  despite  his  ill-health  and  the  rigors  of  the  season,  set  oS. 

the  tuarcliy,  ihe  bankruplcie»,  and  iligtresa  of  America,  that  these  Ideas  prevail 
TCiT  genenilly  in  Europe."  Sp*!  JeffcKoii  ui  JUK^IiAon,  September  1,  1785.  Also, 
Boston  Gwsettc,  Dewinber  &.  HM. 

*  "  Our  too  liberal  eatcrtainmcnt  of  our  ouuntrymcii  hare  htks  be«n  reported  ki 
'  by  oiir  guests  to  our  disadraDtikge,  and  has  gtren  ofTeaoe."  Frankllu  to 
□fl,  August  6,  nS4. 

f  8m  the  letter  of  WilHnk  and  others  lo  Adama,  December  3,  178B,  hi  tba 
"^  Works  of  John  Adania. 
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in  January  for  Amsterdam.  Tlie  trip,  which  may  now  bo 
made  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumslanceB  and  in  tho 
woret  of  weather  with  comfort  and  with  eaae,  was  then  beeet 
with  as  many  dangerfl  aa  would  he  encountered  in  a  journey 
through  Siberia  in  the  deptii  of  winter.  From  London  he 
hastened  to  Harwich.  But  at  Harwich  he  waa  obliged  to  wait 
leveral  days  for  fine  weatlier  before  tho  packete  put  out  to 
sea.  The  weather  was  bitter  cold.  The  vessel  pitched  and 
rolled  80  terribly  that  fires  could  not  be  kept  up  in  the  cabin, 
and  the  sea  ran  so  high  that  three  days  were  consimied  in 
going  thirty-three  leagues.  When  at  last  tlie  windmills  of 
Holland  came  in  sight,  the  ice  lay  so  thick  along  the  shore 
that  Uelvoet  could  not  be  reached.  The  passengers  were 
therefore  landed  on  the  island  of  Goree.  Here  boors'  wagonsj 
were  obtained  tij  carry  tho  baggage,  and  the  whole  party  eel 
out  on  foot  through  the  snow  for  the  town  of  Goree,  sis  milea 
distant.  There  Adams  expected  to  meet  ico-boata,  but  none 
were  to  be  had,  and  he  waa  again  forced  to  travel  in  an  open 
boor's  wagon  across  the  island  to  Midel-Hamis.  At  Midel- 
Uamia  he  was  detained  eoveral  days  in  the  worst  of  lodgings*- 
till  tho  ice-boats  camo  to  carry  hint  over  the  little  ann  of  thai 
sea  to  Helvoet  The  boats  at  length  appeared,  and  he  em- 
barked amid  the  waate  of  ice  which  every  day  went  in  and  out 
with  the  tide.  Sometimes  the  little  boat  was  rowed,  sometimes 
pnslied  by  boat-hooks  between  great  blocks,  and  at  others 
dragged  over  vast  fields  of  ice  wliich  now  and  then  gave  way 
and  let  it  down.  Before  the  day  closed,  however,  the  Uttle 
craft  reached  the  opposite  shore.  And  it  was  most  fortunate, 
for  the  boat  which  immediately  followed  became  wedged  in 
the  ice,  was  carried  out  to  sea  and  brought  in  by  the  tide,  and 
did  not  reacli  land  till  fifteen  hours  had  been  spent  in  the  water. 
But  even  when  a  landing  was  effected  Adams  found  himself  on 
the  dike  some  two  miles  from  Helvoet.  Once  more  a  boor's 
wagon  took  him  to  the  Brille,  where  the  night  was  passed.  In 
the  morning  another  sheet  of  water  filled  witli  floating  ice  was 
crossed  in  the  boats,  but  when  the  Maese  was  reached  it  was  so 
firmly  frozen  that  he  crossed  it  on  foot.  Thence  he  went  on  by 
wagon  to  Delft,  and  from  Delft  by  coach  to  the  Hague.  Two 
days  later  he  entered  Amsterdam,  to  find,  as  he  patheticallj. 
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expressed  it,  American  credit  dead,  never  to  rise  again.*  Not 
a  tdoglti  obligutioa  had  been  sold  since  tlie  arrival  of  tlie  news 
of  the  mntiny  of  the  troops  at  Pliiladelpliia,  and  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  States  to  grant  the  impost.  One  hope  remained. 
^youId  not  the  regency  of  Amsterdam  do  something  ?  The 
bankers  assured  him  they  had  already  appealed  to  the  regency. 
But  the  members  of  that  august  body  were  men  of  form  and 
precedent.  Tliey  expressed  themselves  well  disposed  toward 
the  young  republic,  yet  tliey  could  not  in  this  matter  be 
obliging.  To  make  a  lo;m  under  the  present  circumstances 
would  be  a  departure  from  the  usual  rule.  It  would  create 
a  precedent,  and  the  very  moment  a  precedent  was  created  a 
dozen  other  powers  as  diritrcssod  for  money  as  America  would 
rush  in  ^nd  demand  the  same,  and  how  could  the  regency 
refuse  to  mete  to  them  from  the  same  measure  ?  Much  the 
wiser  coui*se  would  be  to  take  back  the  application,  as  a  deci- 
sion would  surely  be  made  against  it. 

The  advice  was  taken,  and  Adams,  much  disheartened, 
went  back  to  the  Hague.  Hut  no  sooner  was  he  there  than 
he  wrote  to  the  hankej^^treating  them  to  again  seek  aid  of 
the  regency.t  He  wt«Fhave  them  reminded  that  the  com- 
merce of  Amsterdam  was  much  concerned  in  tlie  matter.  The 
city  had  a  right  to  do  what  it  would  with  its  own.  No  power 
could  cite  it  as  a  precedent,  because  it  was  no  precedent. 
He  came  not  as  demanding  a  right,  but  as  beg^ng  a  favor. 
And  surely,  if  the  city  saw  that  it  could  without  injur)'  to 
itself  confer  a  favor  on  a  friend,  nay,  at  the  same  time  im- 
prove its  commerce,  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  whatever 
other  powers  might  think.  But  the  regency  could  be  brought 
to  no  such  mind. 

In  this  extremity  recourse  was  had  to  the  brokers  and 
money-lenders.  But  they  too  were  alarmed  by  the  reports 
of  the  ttmmlts  and  bankruptcies  in  America  that  came  out  in 
every  issue  of  the  London  Gazettes,  and  were  a&  loath  to  tako 
up  the  paper  as  the  regency.  They  would  choose,  they  said, 
to  see  certaiu  means  pn>vided  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
before  they  ventured  their  fortunes  any  deeper  in  the  Amcri- 

*  Adams  to  Frankllo,  JaniiBi7  24,  1784. 
t  AduuB  to  Willink,  January  20,  1784. 
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can  loan.  Adams,  however,  was  detcrmmed  the  bilU  abonld 
not  go  back  protested.  His  bankers  were  untiring  in  their 
efforts,  and  toward  the  clofie  of  February  a  loan  uf  one  million 
guilders  was  eecored  at  what  wa£  then  thought  to  be  a  ruinonii 
interest  This  would,  he  wrote  Jay,  rai^e  a  tremendons  clam(ir 
in  America,  But  he  could  not  help  it.  His  mtuatifm  was 
very  disagreeable.  Could  not  Morris  be  induced  to  withhold 
his  hand  ?  It  was  not  for  liim  to  question  the  justness  of  the 
drafts.  He  was  only  a  minister.  His  duty  was  to  borrow 
money,  even  if  he  went  to  the  full  extent  of  his  instructions. 
But  it  was  hard  to  go  to  such  e3ctreme8,  well  knowing  that 
great  nuinbere  would  blame  him,  because  they  could  not  be 
made  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  it.  There  was  in  Holland 
a  despotism  in  the  government  of  loans  as  absolute  as  that  of 
the  Grand  Seignior.  All  the  money  was  in  the  hands  of  five 
or  six  men,  and  they  were  as  avaricious  as  any  Jew  in  Jews' 
quarter.  This  was  one  of  the  ways  Holland  took  to  revenge 
itself  on  the  rest  of  Europe  for  the  inanity  it  received  in  ne- 
gotiations and  in  wars.* 

Mcanwltile,  a  question  was  submitted  to  him  of  no  small 
importancre  to  hundreds  of  young  men  in  America,  and  which 
not  long  after  was  made  the  subject  of  a  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence. Tliore  was  at  that  time  in  T^ondon  a  young  man 
named  Mason  Weems.  He  was,  he  wrote  Adams,  a  native  of 
Maryland,  and  a  student  of  divinity.  He  had  come  over  some 
two  years  before  to  complete  his  studies  and  take  orders,  for 
there  was  then  no  Bishop  of  the  English  Church  in  America, 
and  all  candidates  for  holy  orders  were  compelled  to  travel 
three  thousjiud  miles  to  be  ordained.  "Weems  had  taken  this 
course,  bad  gone  to  London  and  made  application  to  the  great 
Lowth,  Bishop  of  London.  But  Lowth  had  received  him  most 
imgraciously,  and  flatly  refused  to  lay  his  hands  on  any  man 
who  was  going  hack  to  America  to  preach.  He  then  went  to 
^Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  "Watson  received  him  gracious- 
ly, sympathized  with  him  on  the  distressed  state  of  the  Church 
in  America,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  hold  out  hope  that  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  Maryland  would  gain  for  him 
admission  to  the  vineyard  of  the  Lf>rd.     This  he  procured  and 

*  Adams  to  J47,  Fobniar;  13,  1784. 
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carried  to  Watson,  but  was  then  plainly  told  that  nothing 
could  be  done  without  consent  of  the  Arclibishop.  To  the 
Archbishop  he  went  accordingly,  had  several  interviews,  but 
was  informed  that  the  business  was  not  in  his  Lordghip'S 
hands.  It  was  a  parliamentary  matter,  and,  till  a  law  was 
passed  authorizing  the  ordination  of  Americans  without  put- 
ting them  to  the  pain  of  swallowing  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance,  nothing  could  be  done  for  him  in  England.  In 
this  extremity  he  appHed  U>  Adams  tf)  know  if  the  Bishops  in 
Holland,  in  Sweden,  or  in  Germany  could  ordain  him  without 
administering  the  oath  of  allegiance.*  The  reply  of  Adams 
reminded  "VTeoms  that  there  were  no  Bishops  in  Holland,  and 
BOggeeted  that  he  should  write  to  FrankUn  and  Jay.  But  a 
few  days  later,  falling  in  company  with  tlie  Danish  minister, 
Adams  asked,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  if  the  rite  could  be 
performed  in  Denmark.  The  envoy  did  not  know,  but  would 
take  pains  to  inform  himself.  This  he  did ;  and  not  long 
after  his  secretary  waited  on  the  American  minister  with  the 
reply.  His  Danish  Slajesty  had  submitted  the  question  to  the 
College  of  Theology,  which  gave  it  as  an  opinion  that  the  teet- 
oath  could  be  omitted,  and  that,  os  Americans  were  not  enp- 
posed  to  have  aiiy  knowledge  of  tlie  Danish  tongue,  Latin 
would  be  need  in  tlie  ceremony.f 

But  in  the  mean  time  Weems,  with  a  fellow-student,  had 
written  to  Franklin  and  received  in  return  a  letter  liighly 
chanu'-tcristic  of  the  man.  It  began  with  advicxj  aud  ended 
with  a  story,  lie  had  applied  to  a  French  clergyman,  but  was 
told  that  the  candidate  for  orders  would  be  expected  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  He  had  applied  to  the 
Papal  Xuneio,  but  no  help  could  be  expected  from  that  quar- 
ter unless  the  gentlemen  became  Catholit*^  He  for  his  part 
did  not  see  the  necessity  for  being  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England.  "Was  not  the  Church  of  Ireland  just  as  good  ? 
Or,  if  they  could  obtain  ordination  neither  from  tlie  English 
Church,  nor  the  French  Church,  nor  the  Swedish  Church,  and 


*  Mason  Wewna  lo  Adams  (uo  date).    See  on  this  subject  a  letter  from  Adama 
Jkv,  Jnniiary  4,  1786. 

f  Adaoifl  to  M&son  Wecms,  March  3,  1784.    This  Uad  ofr«r  vras  declined 
White  to  Adams,  November  26,  1T8A. 
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did  not  care  to  become  Presbyterians,  why  not  make  a  Bishop 
of  their  own  ?  The  ScottiHli  Church  had  done  so  when  the 
King  of  Northumberland  refused  to  lend  one  of  his  Bishops, 
If  the  Britisli  Ldondfl  were  sank  in  the  eea,  and  tlie  world  had 
seen  greater  changes  than  that^  they  would  have  to  take  just 
snoh  a  course.  And  indeed,  a  hundre<l  years  later,  when  peo- 
ple became  more  enlightened,  it  would  bo  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  men  in  America,  fully  qnalitied  by  their  learning  and 
their  piety  to  pray  for  and  instruct  their  neighlK>r8,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  do  so  till  they  had  made  a  journey  of  ax 
thousand  milen  out  and  back,  to  aak  leave  oi  a  croi^B  old  gen- 
tleman at  Canterbury,  who  seemed  to  have  as  little  regard  for 
the  fionls  of  the  people  of  Maryland  as  did  King  William'a 
attorney-general  for  the  bouIs  of  the  people  of  Virginitu 
And  he  then  went  on  to  relate  one  of  thoee  apt  stories  for 
which  at  no  time  was  he  ever  at  a  losa.* 

Not  long  after  the  letter  was  dispatched,  Jefferson  reached 
Paris,  and  the  three  commipaioners  turned  tlieir  attention  to 
the  more  serious  business  in  hand.  They  were  instructed  to 
conclude  treaties  of  commerce  with  all  the  independent  States 
of  Europe.  Treaties  had  already  been  concluded  with  Uol- 
land  and  Sweden,  and  notes  had  long  been  passing  and  repass- 
ing between  the  Ban^n  de  Tlmlemeier,  the  Pnissian  Envoy 
at  the  Hague,  and  Adams,  on  the  subject  of  a  treaty  with 
Pruseia.t  Early  in  February  Thulemeier  had  called  on  the 
American  nmuBter,  had  thrown  out  some  significant  hints, 
and  finally  stiited  in  so  many  words  that  his  maiiter  was  of  the' 
opinion  tliat  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  effect  some  arrange- 
merit  on  the  subject  of  trade  between  the  Court  of  Prussia 
and  the  Cnited  States  highly  beneficial  to  both.  Frederick 
had  observed  that  Carolina  rice,  indigo,  and  Virginia  tobacco 
found  a  ready  market  at  tlie  ports  of  Embden  and  Stettin,  and 
beheved  that  tiie  fine  hnens  of  Silesia  and  the  excellent  porce- 
lain of  Saxony  could  not  fail  of  an  equally  ready  sale  in  the 
ports  of  America.  A  year,  however,  passed  away  before  tlie 
treaty  was  signed,  and  in  the  meanwhile  great  changes  had  taken 
place.     Jay  had  returned  to  the  United  States  and  become 

*  FnuikUo  to  Wmios  noil  (rrant,  July  18,  1784. 

f  Adftnu  to  tbe  ri-csidcnt  of  Congrciw,  Mftrcb  0,  1784. 
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Socrctary  of  Foreigu  Affairs.  Fraukliu  Lad  received  liis  longed- 
for  pennie&ion  to  come  lionie ;  JeSerson  had  been  appointed 
minister  in  his  stead,  aud  Adams  had  1>eGn  gent  as  ambaBsador 
to  England.  The  choice  was  a  motit  happy  one.  Of  all  the 
men  in  the  service  of  the  repnblicT  he  aloue  was,  by  natiire  and 
by  exj>erieiicc,  fitted  for  the  place.  Tliere  were  indeed  many 
men  of  more  briUiaut  parte  and  more  engaj^ing  inanuere.  Frank- 
lin Avas  Huch  a  one.  He  was  renowned  throughout  Europe  as  a 
philosopher ;  nor  has  bio  just  fame  been  cuu*t  in  the  shade  by 
any  investigator  our  country  haa  since  produced^  His  manners 
were  courtly.  His  sprightly  conversation,  his  shrewd  obeerva- 
tione,  hifi  wit,  his  repartees,  his  stories,  his  good-nature,  and  the 
ease  with  which  be  accommodated  himself  to  every  class  of 
society,  made  him  an  agreeable  companion  at  all  times  aiid  to 
all  men.  For  such  a  man  France  was  at  tliat  time  precisely 
the  place,  and  he  there  rendered  services  to  his  coimtiy  which 
are  simply  inestimable.  But  the  work  to  be  done  at  tlie  English 
CouJt  required  other  qnalitications  than  a  fine  mind  and  ability 
to  please ;  and  these  qualitications  were  jxtsfiebbed  by  Adams  in 
a  high  degree.  Diligent,  cautious,  painstaking,  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent man  of  business  and  a  careful  observer  of  events.  Hia 
mind  was  in  no  danger  of  being  drawn  aside  to  investigate  the 
ascent  of  balloons,  to  examine  tlie  pretensions  of  Mesmer,  or  to 
write  up  pamphlets  on  emigration  to  America.  Ho  was  eon- 
etantly  intent  on  matters  of  state,  and  was  as  familiar  with  pub- 
lic opinion  in  England  touching  American  affairs  as  wjtlj  public 
opinion  in  Holland.  He  had  indeed  given  it  as  his  belief,  long 
before  the  ap]x»intment  was  made,  that  tlie  post  of  Minister  to 
England  would  be  far  from  a  pleasant  one,  aud  that  wlK)ever 
should  occupy  it  would  find  himself  in  a  thicket  of  briers  from 
which  he  could  barely  expect  to  escape  without  tearing  hia 
flesh.* 

With  such  feelings  he  reached  London  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May,  was  presented  to  the  King  four  days  later,  and  wrote 
home  to  Jay  a  full  account  of  hia  reception.  How  the  master 
of  ceremonice  waited  on  liim  and  conducted  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  How  kindly  Cannaithen  received  liim  and 
took  him  off  in  a  fine  coach  to  Court.     How  the  master  of 

*  AdniDB  tv  Jay,  April  U,  1760.     Adain»  to  Dum&s,  }ikj  11,  nSft. 
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ceremonieB  again  met  biin  in  the  anteoliamber,  and  stayed  with 
Liin  wliile  the  SecretAry  went  iu  to  inform  the  King.  How 
full  the  room  was  of  miiiiKteiv  aud  lords,  hisliops  and  conrtiers  ; 
how  hard  they  stared  at  him,  and  how  the  Swedish  and  Dutt^h 
ministers  came  and  held  him  in  conversation  till  Cannarthen 
returned.  How  he  was  led  tlirough  the  levee-room  to  tlio 
closet  of  the  King ;  Ixow  he  made  his  three  reverenoea ;  how 
moved  the  King  was  by  Ids  speech ;  and  how  gracioxis  was  the 
reply.  How,  when  the  audience  was  over,  the  master  of  cere- 
monies met  him  at  the  door  and  conducted  him  through  the 
apaitraents  to  liis  carriage,  while,  as  iie  went  along,  the  servants, 
the  gentlemen  j>ortera,  and  the  mider-porters,  roared  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  **  Mr.  Adams's  servants,  Mr.  Adams's  carriage."  * 
Xor  was  he  the  only  one  who  filled  his  dispatches  with  ac- 
counts of  the  presentation.  All  the  niinisters  then  a-seembled 
at  Saint  James  from  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  had  speculated 
with  no  small  interest  aii  to  what  manner  of  reception  Geor 
III.  was  likely  to  give  to  the  envoy  of  liis  late  rebellious  eolo-" 
niea,  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  ceremony  over  tlmn  they 
hastened  to  inform  tlieir  masters  that  tlie  minister  of  a  petty 
confederation  of  thirteen  discordant  States  had  been  received 
with  the  same  marks  of  honor  it  was  customary  to  bestow  on 
the  amljassadors  of  the  proudest  kings. 

Adams  himself  was  much  pleased  with  the  treatment  ac- 
corded lum,  and  went,  two  weeks  later,  with  a  light  heart  to 
make  his  first  official  visit  to  the  Secretary.  Ilis  Loi-dship  was 
good  enongh  to  begin  the  conversation.  lie  could,  he  said, 
answer  for  himself,  and  he  believed  he  could  reasonably  do  ho 
for  the  rest  of  tlie  King's  servants,  that  they  were  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  cultivating  the  most  cordial  friendship  with  America. 
Some  animosities  would,  of  course,  remain  among  individu- 
als, but  it  might  be  in  their  power  to  do  much  toward  sooth- 
ing them.  Adanis  expressed  his  delight  at  hearing  mich  ami- 
cable expressions  from  his  Lordship,  and  reminded  him  that 
there  were  six  points  to  be  discussed.  The  most  pressing  was 
perhaps  the  occupation  of  the  posts  along  the  frontier  by 
British  troops.  It  surely  was  not  unknown  to  his  Lordsliip  that 
the  retention  of  the  posts  had  deprived  the  merchants  of  a 

•  Adams  lo  Juy,  May  27,  1785. 
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most  profitable  trade  in  fiir,  wliich  they  jnEtly  coneidered  as 
tbeir  right.  The  skinB  that  would  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Indians,  had  the  posts  been  given  up  iu  accordance  with 
the  treaty,  would  assuredly  have  come  to  England  in  payment 
of  the  debts.  Their  money  value  would  have  exceeded  several 
hundred  thoxiHaiid  pcmiid.s.*  And  even  one  hundred  thousand 
aunds  would,  as  Ids  Lordsliip  well  knew,  have  gone  far  toward 
tisfying  the  demands  of  the  creditors.  The  carr^-ing  off  of 
tlie  negroes  was  another  matter  yet  to  be  adjusted.  The  in- 
jury done  by  this  act  was  little  felt  north  of  the  Potomac,  and 
it  would  be  very  ditHcult  to  say  just  how  much  it  was  felt  to 
kthe  south.  The  loss  indeed  was  tlireefold,  for  it  was  a  loss 
^not  merely  t^f  the  mouey-value  of  the  shives,  but  also  of  their 
labor,  and  the  profits  of  the  products  of  their  lalwr.  Had  the 
seventh  article  of  the  treaty  been  kept  innolate  every  one  of 
them  would  at  that  moment  have  been  at  work  in  the  tobacco- 
fields  or  the  rice-swamps,  and  the  fruits  of  their  t<»il  would 
have  gone  to  pay  the  debts.  But  dit-tressing  as  these  things 
were  to  the  planters,  the  restrictions  lately  put  upon  Ameri- 
commerce  were  still  more  distressing  to  the  merchants. 
Believing  that  trade  would  speedily  return  to  its  old  channels, 
►  JUid  be  managed  in  the  old  way,  English  merchants  had  made 
rge  advances,  aud  American  meri'luints  had  contracted  large 
debts.  Both  expected  tliat  remittances  would  be  made  in  the 
tides  used  for  such  purposes  before  the  war.  But  this  ^vaa 
aot  to  be.  Ilindrauccs  were  set  up  in  the  fonn  of  imposts 
laid  by  England  on  all  American  exports,  Neither  rice,  to- 
bacco, pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  slupe,  nor  oil,  in  short,  none 
of  the  articles  which  had  in  times  past  been  sent  out  in  pay- 
ment of  debts  could  now  bo  sent  out  at  alL  The  conse- 
qiieiice  was  that  the  dcbtona,  in  tlicir  zeal  to  make  piiymcnts, 
had  drained  the  country  almost  of  its  last  penny.  The  rate 
of  interest  had  doubled.  The  price  of  bills  of  excluuige  had 
gone  up  to  ten  per  cent  above  par,  and  every  kind  of  pro- 


•  A  Ust  of  ftirs  ndTertisetl  at  London  for  the  ipring  Biles  of  1787  conl-iuned 
over  throe  hundreii  and  sixty  tbouitnnd  skina.  All  curae  from  ihr  Uiiiteil  Stateii, 
and  vrvrv  VBtiied^  at  a  low  compulation,  al  tirn  hundred  and  twcnty-flTc  thouaand 
pounds  sterling.  6cc  Con.spqupnroii  o(  the  Retention  of  thv  Kroutler  Postii  by  tbj 
Britifth,     American  MiiMuni,  April,  1787,  p.  "iHO, 
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dnce  become  eo  dear  that  a  great  quantity  lay  rotting  in  the 
London  warehousea  because  it  would  not  bring  in  England 
the  price  that  hatl  been  paid  for  it  in  America.  The  coHr 
Btnu'titiu,  again,  which  had  of  late  been  put  upon  the  armis- 
tice was  anotlier  matter  of  just  complaint.  It  was  well  known 
that  a  nnniber  of  valual)Ie  8hi]>6  had,  after  the  concUision 
of  the  month  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  been  captured  off  the 
coast  of  America,  and  were  etiU  withheld  from  their  right- 
ful owners.  A  large  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  in 
tlie  account  of  the  charges  of  prisoners,  was  likewise  kept 
back.* 

Carmarthen  expresBed  his  willingness  to  give  every  one  of 
these  points  a  duo  consideration  as  soon  as  something  was 
given  him  in  writing  to  begin  on.  He  was  sure  that  with  a 
little  patience  and  a  little  time  all  would  be  liappily  ad- 
justed. Many  rubs  would  undoubtedly  be  met  with  ;  passion 
and  private  interest  would  frequently  liave  to  be  overcome. 
But  if  the  ministers  on  both  sides  took  care  to  keep  right, 
there  was  much  reason  to  expect  success.  "What  he  said  waa 
indeed  quite  true,  for  it  then  seemed  to  the  most  dispassion- 
ate observers  that  much  time  would  be  expended,  that  much 
patience  would  be  consximed,  and  not  a  little  mediation  gone 
through  with  before  the  debtor  and  the  creditor  could  be 
brought  to  an  amicable  understanding.  Each  stoutly  main-j 
tained  tlmt  lus  view  was  the  only  just  one,  and  complained 
loudly  of  the  severity  of  the  demands  of  the  other.  What, 
the  debtor  asked,  were  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  Before  the  war 
there  existed  between  England  and  America  a  free  commerce 
founded  on  common  faith.  Tlie  English  raerehants  had,  just 
before  the  Lexington  fight,  sold  to  the  American  raerchantaj 
and  planters  great  quantities  of  goods.  The  merchants  were 
to  pay  for  such  goo<ls  as  tlxey  received  when  disposed  of. 
The  planters  were  to  make  remittances  for  such  goods  as  they 
received  when  their  crops  of  rice,  of  indigo  and  tobacco  had 
ripened  and  been  sent  to  market.  But  long  before  the  mei^ 
chants  had  sold  their  bales  of  calamancoes  and  durants,  nay, 
while  many  of  tliem  still  lay  in  the  holds  of  the  sliips  that 
carried  them  over  the  sea,  England  sent  an  armed  force  and 

*  Aduu  to  Jajr,  June  17,  IIBS. 
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seized  them.  Nor  did  thia  suffice.  She  carried  ofE  also  the 
indigo,  the  tobacco  and  the  rice  the  planters  had  provided  in 
payment  of  tlteir  debts,  and  the  negroes  on  whose  kbor  they 
depended  for  future  crops.  And  now  she  had  the  impudence 
to  demand  recompense  for  the  things  she  had  herself  carried 
off.  It  was  difficult  to  see  on  what  principles  of  justice  or  of 
common  sense  she  could  refuse  to  make  compensation  for  the 
seized  property.  Suppose  a  draper  who  had  sold  a  piece  of 
linen  to  a  neighbor  on  credit  should,  tlie  moment  he  had 
quitted  the  shop,  run  after  him,  take  the  linen  away  by  force, 
and  send  the  bailiff  to  arrest  him  for  debt  AVould  any  court 
of  law  in  the  land  award  judgment  to  the  draper  without 
ordering  the  restitution  of  the  linen  ?  Let  England  give  back 
the  goods  she  had  seized,  and  it  would  then  be  time  to  talk 
of  a  reckoning,  Hut  this  was  not  all.  Having  required  pay- 
ment for  property  they  had  seized,  the  English  creditors  now 
went  ou  to  insist  tliat  interest  should  be  allowed  on  the  debts 
for  the  eight  years  of  the  war.  Some  big-wige  had  been  con- 
sulted and  had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  interest  could  be 
collected,  that  war  never  interrupted  the  interest  nor  prin- 
cipal of  debts,  and  tliat  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
late  war  and  any  other  war.  But  the  best  lawj'crs  in  America 
held  that  tliere  was  a  great  difference.  The  war  for  inde- 
pendence, they  said,  was  a  complete  dissolution  of  all  laws 
and  all  government ;  and,  consequently,  of  all  contracts  made 
under  those  laws.  It  was  a  familiar  maxim  of  the  law  that  a 
personal  right  or  an  obligation  once  suspended  was  lost  for- 
ever ;  the  rights  of  the  creditors  were  during  the  struggle  in 
a  state  of  non-existence,  and  no  interest  could  therefore  grow 
out  of  them,  as  they  were  not  revived  till  the  intervention  of 
ih&  treaty.  But  even  this  was  not  all.  Every  sensible  man 
who  had  a  sum  of  money  owing  to  him  would  naturally  think 
it  to  his  interest  to  aid  the  debtor  to  the  utmost  in  the  pay- 
ment, or  at  least  not  to*  strive  to  hinder  him.  But  the  conduct 
of  the  English  merchants  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  this, 
"Wliile  on  the  one  hand  they  clamored  for  payment  with  in- 
terest, on  the  other  they  were  at  great  pains  to  make  the 
remittances  they  so  much  desired  iin|)ossible.  The  only  gold- 
mines America  possessed  were  her  lands  and  the  sea.     Yet  by 
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an  odious  Navigation  Act  they  forbade  American  merchants  to 
Bond  them  the  productd  of  the  land  and  the  sea.  Remittances 
of  rice,  tobacco,  ships,  whale-oil  and  fisli  were  no  longer  re- 
ceived. 

Tlie  view  taken  by  the  creditors  was  a  very  different 
one.  The  debts,  they  eaid,  had  been  contracted  in  times  of 
peace,  in  the  usual  way,  and  were  justly  due.  It  was  there- 
fore harsh  and  unreasonable  for  many  of  the  States,  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  treaty,  to  place  legal  impediments  in 
the  way  of  a  recovery  of  them.  The  spirit  of  migration  into 
the  back  wilderness  of  America  was  most  alarming.  Every 
month  nnmbers  of  debtors  were  going  off  into  the  canebrakes 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Yet  there  was  not  a  sheriff  in 
the  land  who  would  or  could  attach  the  property  or  arrest  the 
persons  of  these  men  known  to  be  removing  to  places  where 
they  could  never  be  come  at.*  As  to  tlie  Navigation  Act, 
that  was  an  eminently  good  tiling.  Every  nation  had  an  un- 
qneationable  right  to  govern  its  own  commerce,  its  own  im- 
ports, its  own  exjwrts,  in  its  own  way.  What  right,  then,  had 
American  merchants  to  think  hard  of  them  for  wishing  to 
encourage  their  shipwrights  and  their  whale-fishery?  If  they 
were  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  their 
friends  across  the  water,  the  day  would  soon  come  when  the 
Americans  would  be  their  ship-carpentcr8,t  when  merchants 
would  1>B  com|)elIed  to  man  their  ships  with  American  seamen 
from  tlie  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  when  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  would  have  to  send  to  Boston  or  New  York  every 
time  they  wanted  a  frigate  or  a  man-of-war  for  his  Majesty's 
navy.  The  whale-tishery  and  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
were  the  great  nurseries  of  British  seamen,  and  the  moment 
foreigners  were  allowed  to  carry  oil  to  England  and  quin- 
tala  of  ffah  to  the  West  Indies,  that  moment  English  shipping 

*  Thia  complaint  wu  set  forth  bv  Cotqiihoun,  the  Prorost  of  Qlasgov,  in  blB 
ooDveroatioQ  with  Adams.  Colqnhoun  bad  heea  MDt  to  Ix)tidon  b;  the  Glasgow 
mercbanki  to  confer  with  those  of  Lomluo  ou  the  matter  of  aeeking  gorenuueut 
aid  in  the  recovery  of  their  debta.     See  Adams  to  Jay,  June  6,  178&. 

f  Adams  to  Jay,  Aii^i<tt  30,  178n.  The  lettern  of  Adams  written  at  this 
thnc  contain  a  roost  excellent  account  of  the  public  feeling  in  England  on  the 
Navigation  Act,  and  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States.  Bee  letters  of 
June  26,  17SS;  July  19,  1786;  August  6,  ITSS. 
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would  begin  to  decline  and  Englisix  seamen  to  become  fewer 
in  number.  It  waH  merely  a  wise  endeavor  to  make  the  mcist 
of  their  own  means  and  their  own  nurseries  that  had  prompted 
the  act  80  bitterly  reviled  in  the  States.  If  the  Americans 
wished  to  enjoy  the  liberty  and  the  profit  of  carrying  their 
salt  ligh,  their  tobacco,  their  hnnber,  their  tar,  their  pitch,  and 
their  turpentine  to  the  West  Indian  colonies,  they  should  be 
able  to  give  something  in  return.  And  what  could  be  given 
in  return?  The  privilege  of  going  to  New  T^trk  or  L'oston 
with  cargoes  of  tammies  and  laxjea?  That,  as  every  one 
knew,  was  given  eimply  because  it  could  not  be  withheld. 
Congress  did  n<jt  possess  the  power  to  levy  imposts  and  duties, 
and  the  several  States  could  never  be  induced  to  give  that 
power.  Of  what  use,  then,  was  it  to  make  a  recijirocal  treaty 
with  America  when  they  were  sure  of  getting  all  the  com- 
merce with  that  country  it  was  desirable  to  have  ?  The  ex- 
periment had  been  tried.  After  the  close  of  the  war  French 
and  Dutch  merchants  had  entered  into  competition  with  them 
for  the  American  trade.  But  three  fourths  had  been  ruined 
by  the  venture.  Americans  had  foimd  that  they  could  not 
supply  theiuselvee  elsewhere.  Nor  was  it  diflicult  to  make 
an  explanation.  During  the  war  business  had  stagnated. 
But  manufactures  had  been  largely  carried  on,  and  the  rapid 
progress  tlie  fine  arts  had  of  late  mode  in  tlie  kingdom  gave 
to  the  manufacturers  great  taste  and  skiU,  Their  wares  there- 
fore surpassed  those  of  all  other  makers  in  elegance  of  design, 
in  cheapness  and  utility.  They  stood  in  no  danger  of  being 
outstripped.* 

Bnt  while  the  multitude  hold  such  languugo  as  this  Adams 
labored  hard  to  convince  the  miuiatry  of  the  manifold  advan- 
tages of  a  commercial  treaty.  Late  in  August  he  obtained  for 
the  first  time  a  conference  with  Pitt.  Pitt  was  then  enjoying 
a  height  of  power  and  jK)pularity  which  he  never  surpapsed  in 
the  whole  course  of  an  administration  which  last-ed  till  the 
nineteenth  century  had  come  in.  At  an  age  when  most  young 
men,  even  of  remarkable  abilities,  are  still  pursuing  their 
studies  or  fitting  themselves  for  professions,  he  was  renowned 
as  an  orator,  as  a  statesman,  as  a  great  parliamentary  leader. 

*  AdJinwto  J*j,  June  26  uil  Julj  19,  1786. 
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He  was  now  in  hia  twenty-sixth  year,  and  was  by  far  tbu  g^ea^ 
est  Bubject  that  had  been  geon  in  England  eince  tlie  days  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was  adored  by  the  nation;  he  was 
petted  by  the  Court ;  he  domineered  over  Parliament ;  he  was 
absolute  in  the  Cabinet;  he  had  put  down  the  ooahtion  nudei 
his  feet ;  he  liad  put  up  the  stocks  to  sixty-live ;  he  was  ex- 
tolled as  a  financier  greater  than  Montague  As  a  parb'amen- 
tary  tactician  he  was  placed  above  Walpole  and  Chatham.  Tlie 
induence  he  hold  over  Croorge  III.  was  believed  to  be  greater 
than  tliat  which  Villiers  had  held  over  James  L  His 
haughtiness,  his  pride,  his  contempt  for  titles,  for  gartcre,  and 
for  money,  liad  gained  him  a  greater  share  of  the  favor  of  the 
multitude  than  had  ever  been  accorded  to  Monmouth  or  to 
Wilkes.  But  it  was  not  till  after  tlie  Ilonses  had  risen  and  the 
news  of  the  Massachusetts  Navigation  Act  had  been  made  pub- 
lic in  the  Gazettes,  that  ho  foimd  time  to  turn  his  attention 
from  the  twenty  resolutions  ooncoming  Ireland  to  a&uiB  con- 
cerning America. 

As  soon  as  Adams  presented  himself  Pitt  graciously  asked 
what  were  the  points  to  be  discussed  between  them.  IIo 
was  told  tliat  they  were  the  evacuation  of  the  posts,  tlie  con- 
atruction  put  upon  the  armistice,  a  treaty  of  commerce,  ard 
tlie  negroes  carried  off  by  Sir  Guy  Carloton.  The  carrying 
off  of  the  negroes  was,  he  said,  so  clearly  against  the  treaty 
that  measures  would  be  taken  to  satisfy  that  demand  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  proved  how  many  were  taken.  He  tlien  went 
on  to  consider  the  armistice.  This  was  contained  in  the  twen- 
ty-second article  of  the  preliminary  treiity,  and  provided  that 
all  ships  taken  by  either  side  in  the  North  Sea  or  the  Brit- 
ish Cliannel  after  twelve  days,  reckoning  from  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  should  be  restored.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Cliaimel  to  the  Canary  Islands  the  term  was  to  be  one 
month.  From  the  Canaries  to  the  equator,  and  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  space  was  to  be  live  months.  The 
language  stximod  too  clear  to  atbnit  of  misconstruction.  It 
was  precisely  such  as  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  treaties  made 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  But  no  sooner  bad  a  veeeel 
taken  off  the  coast  of  America  by  a  British  cmiser  within  the 
second  month  been  brought  into  the  port  of  New  York,  than 
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the  j'ldge  of  admiralty  condeiimed  it  a£  a  lawful  prize.  The 
tidings  spread  to  Rhode  Ifilaiid  and  Connecticut  where  similar 
decrees  were  thereafter  reudere<l  against  English  vessels.  jUI 
this  hail  already  been  explaine<l  to  Camiaithen,  and  the  ahuur- 
anoe  given  that  the  aggrieved  Englishmen  had  but  to  carry 
their  cafiefi  to  the  Admiralty  Court  appointed  by  Conjs^-esa  and 
the  dechuona  of  tlie  inferior  court  would  instantly  be  set  amde.* 
When,  therefore,  Pitt  mentioned  the  armistice,  Adams  showed 
the  construction  put  on  it  to  be  absuni.  It  would,  he  said, 
place  the  whole  coajjt  of  America  within  the  period  of  five 
months.  The  United  States  was  not  between  the  Canaxies  and 
the  equator.  Surely,  then,  it  was  not  within  the  period  of  two 
months.  Neither  was  it  in  the  Cliimnel  nor  the  Korth  Sea. 
Hence  it  was  not  within  the  period  of  twelve  days.  It  must, 
therefore,  \)c  cither  in  the  period  of  one  month  or  five  months; 
but  that  it  should  be  in  the  five-months'  time  wari  an  idea 
never  for  a  moment  entertained  by  the  contmeting  parties. 
Pitt  ?aid  he  thought  tliis  was  clear,  and  might  easily  be  ar- 
ranged. But  as  to  the  posts,  that  was  a  point  connected  with 
the  debts,  and  must  be  settled  at  the  same  time.  To  this 
Adams  made  reply  in  much  tlie  same  language  he  had  held 
with  Carmarthen  ;  assured  him  that  interest  on  the  debts  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  that  it  was  highly  improbable  a  jury 
could  be  found  from  Georgia  to  New  Hampshire  who  would 
by  tiieir  verdict  give  interest  to  a  creditor.  Pitt  observed  that 
such  decisions  would  surprise  the  ci'editors,  that  war  never  in- 
terrupted interest,  and  that  the  late  one  was  no  different  from 
any  other.  He  then  passed  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  and 
asked  what  wore  the  lowest  terms  the  States  would  accept. 
Adams  said  he  could  not  undertake  to  answer  as  he  did  not 
know.  But  one  thing  he  did  know:  th;it  all  men  of  sense  and 
judgment  in  America  had  long  been  weighing  in  their  minds 
the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  a  free  coumierce  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  Navigation  Act  on  the  other.  The  present 
time  was  a  most  critical  one.  The  news  lately  brought  over 
from  all  parts  of  the  States,  and  the  Navigation  Act  recently 
adopted  by  Massachusetts,  indicated  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken which  way  the  balance  had  bogim  to  inchne.     AVhether 
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the  balance  went  on  incliuiug  more  and  more  in  tliat  direction 
would  tlepen<l  entirely  on  tlie  conduct  of  Englautl.  And  just 
wliat  tliat  conduct  should  be  was  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  decide.  The 
more  AmerioaTiH  thought  on  tlie  advantages  of  a  Navigation 
Act  such  as  that  in  force  in  England,  the  more  they  would  be 
drawn  t<nvanl  it.  He  had  heard  that  there  were  five  hundred 
foreign  eliiiw  eutering  and  cluariug  every  year  at  tlie  porta  of 
tlie  United  States.  How  easy  it  wuuld  he  to  liave  every  one 
of  tliese  BhipH  built  in  America,  owned  in  America,  manned  by 
American  crews,  and  commanded  by  American  captuius  I  Once 
there  waa  in  England  a  law  "that  none  (»f  tlie  Iving's  hege- 
people  should  ship  any  merchandise  out  of  or  into  the  realm 
but  only  in  Rhi|»  of  the  ICing'B  lieganee,  on  pain  of  forfeiture." 
AVhat  hinderetl  America  from  adopting  this  very  act  in  all  its 
rigor?  No  one  woiUd  deny  that  every  nation  had  a  riglit  to 
regulate  its  own  commerce  aa  it  saw  fit.  To  tliis  Pitt  agreed. 
No  one  could  doubt  the  ability  of  the  Americans  to  build  ships, 
nor  the  abundance  of  their  materials.  Pitt  assented.  Nobody 
would  pi-etend  that  rice,  ginseng,  indigo,  tobacco,  grown  on 
American  soil  and  transported  in  American  sliijM,  would  not 
find  ft  market  in  Europe.  Nor  would  anybody  pretend  tliat 
cargoes  of  Eiiropeim  goods  could  nut  be  had  to  carry  huiue 
again.  Nay,  even  England,  though  she  should  make  ever  so 
strict  laws  against  exports  and  imports  in  American  sliipa, 
would  still  be  glad  to  obtain,  through  France  or  Holland,  large 
quantities  of  American  produce,  and  to  sell  through  the  same 
channel  as  raucli  of  her  manufactures  as  Americans  would  pay 
for.  Pitt  smiled  at  this  mid  owTie<l  that  there  were  American 
articles  of  much  importance  to  England.  "  But,"  said  he, 
"Englishmen  are  nmch  attachwi  to  their  navigation."  "And 
Americanti,  too,"  said  Adams,  *'  to  theirs."  "  But,"  answered 
the  Prime  Minister,  "  the  United  States  having  become  a  foi^ 
eigu  jx>wor,  our  N:i\igation  Act  would  not  aaswer  its  ends  if  we 
shoulrl  dinpunse  with  it  toward  yoiu"  "  I  lieg  your  pardon,*' 
said  Adams  to  this,  **  for  I  think  your  Navigation  Act  will  com- 
pletely defeat  its  own  end  as  far  as  it  rospecta  us.  The  end  of 
the  Navigation  Act,  as  expressed  in  its  own  preamble,  is  to  con- 
fine the  commerce  of  the  colonies  to  the  motlier  c30nntry ;  but 
now  we  are  become  independent  States,  instead  of  confining  our 
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trado  to  Great  Britain,  it  will  drive  it  to  other  countriee."  Pitt 
did  not  deny  this.  "  But,"  said  he,  "you  will  allow  we  have 
a  right."  "Certainly  I  do;  and  you,  sir,  will  allow  we  have 
a  right  too."  "  Yes,  I  do ;  but  you  cannot  hlamo  Englishmen 
for  being  attached  to  their  shiijs  and  seamen^  wliich  are  so 
itial  to  them."  "  Indeed,  1  do  not,  sir ;  nor  can  you  blaine 
&nericans  for  being  attached  to  theirs,  whicli  are  bo  much 
fewer  and  so  much  more  essential  to  them."  "No,"  said  Pitt, 
"I  do  not  blame  them.'*  And  he  then  proceedwl  to  ask 
whether  any  advantage  could  be  given  to  England  that  would 
not  immediately  become  tlie  right  of  France;  wliut  was  the 
state  of  tlie  Am«rican  whale-tishery ;  what  tliat  of  the  French 
whale-fishery  Calonne  was  laboring  to  inti-oduce ;  and  whether 
Americ^m  whalers  had  found  a  market  for  their  oil  out  of 
France.  Adams  thought  they  liad  found  a  good  market  at 
Bremen,  Indeed,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Hpemiaceti-oil 
would  be  salable  in  any  of  the  great  European  cities  that 
were  illuminated  at  night.  The  fat  of  this  whale  jnelded  an 
oil  that  was  cheaper  and  better  than  any  vegetablo-oi!  in  use. 
No  substance  in  natiu-e  gave  such  a  clear  and  beautiful  flame. 
He  for  one  was  surprised  that  Englishmen  preferred  dark- 
ness, and,  conse<inontIy,  burglaries,  murders,  and  robberies  in 
their  streets,  to  receiving,  as  a  remittance,  spermaceti-oil.  The 
lamps  aromul  Groavcuor  sc^uare,  he  knew,  were  dim  by  mid- 
night and  out  hy  two.  Those  in  Downing  street,  lie  had  no 
doubt,  were  the  same.  But  liad  they  been  fed  with  whale-oil 
they  would  have  burned  till  the  sun  was  long  up. 

And  ni>w  that  the  Cabinet  had  obtained  from  the  American 
envoy  as  mncli  information  as  they  were  Ukely  to  gi;t^  tlicy 
maintained  a  contemptuous  silence,  which  was,  he  wrote  home, 
both  galling  and  perplexing.  Xo  answer  was  Tuade  to  his 
notes.  No  heed  was  given  to  his  memorials.  No  considera- 
tion was  accordcMl  to  his  requests.  He  was  indeed  treated  with 
great  civility.  Audiences  were  granted  to  him  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  oft«n  as  lie  demanded  them.  But  upon  such  occasions 
lie  was,  he  complained,  made  to  do  all  the  talkhig  while  Car- 
marthen acted  the  part  of  a  civil  ami  attentive  listener.  Tho 
most  that  he  could  at  any  time  wring  from  him  was  a  short, 
teety,  unmeaning  answer.     Whenever  he  mentioned  the  posts 
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he  \raB  invaiiably  told  that  was  a  matter  connected  witli  tho 
debts.  Whenever  he  preeaed  for  an  answer  to  Ms  notes,  Car- 
marthen, in  liroken  sentences,  wonld  express  a  wish  that  the 
ministry  would  answer  everybody.  Whenever  he  offered  a 
gentle  remonstrance  against  the  silence  with  which  his  nioet 
urgent  memorials  were  treated,  a  hint  was  dropped  that  they 
were  in  tho  hands  of  Pitt.  With  these  few  exceptions  Adams 
was,  at  all  the  interviews,  the  sole  8i>eaker.  He  was  suffered 
to  introduce  such  topics  as  he  saw  fit,  iu  mich  order  as  he  saw 
fit ;  to  dij*cuss  them  without  iuterniptiou  to  the  end ;  and  when 
he  would  pause,  in  the  hope  that  Carmartlien  would  drop  a 
hint,  or  make  some  comment,  of  start  a  fresh  topic,  a  dead 
silence  would  be  maintained  till  such  time  as,  murtiJied  and 
abashed,  he  passed  on  to  a  new  thema* 

From  that  time  forth  to  the  day  when,  three  years  later,  he 
returned  to  America,  he  continued  to  fill  his  letters  with  ro- 
proaehea,  with  entreaties,  and  with  grave  advice.  How  long 
would  tlie  Bostfjn  merchants  tamely  submit  to  pay  thirty,  or 
even  fifty  per  c«nt,  duty  in  tlie  port  of  Liverpool,  and  exact 
but  ten  in  the  port  of  Boston !  f  There  was  but  one  way  to 
escape  from  such  unjust  exactions,  and  that  was  by  a  Navigar 
tion  Act  as  severe  as  that  enforced  in  England.  He  most  ear- 
nestly besought  the  States  to  lose  no  time  in  passing  a  like  act. 
Were  the  measures  much  longer  delayed  the  country  would 
become  an  endless  theme  of  derision.  The  moi-e  it  suffered, 
the  more  would  it  be  laughed  at.  But  once  in  force,  the 
reputation  of  America  would  instantly  rise  all  over  Euro|ie, 
The  act  would,  moreover,  be  of  great  help  iu  treating  with 
France  and  Holland,  as  well  as  with  England.  Tor  the  very 
moment  these  foreign  powers  saw  the  States  on  tlie  right  way, 


*  It  may  not  be  uuinteresilng  to  transcribe  ft  few  of  the  acntcnecs  from  the 
Ictton  of  Adam-t  in  whioli  he  nets  forth  hi»  troubles,  "I  am  sorry,"  says  he,  on 
one  occasion,  "  thnt,  in  rcprenenfing  all  th<»»e  cnnvor«ations.  I  am  obliped  to  mnke 
myself  the  principal  speaker;  but  I  cannot  get  thero  to  talk."  Augiisl  2^,  I78B, 
Again  ho  says:  "  I  can  ubtain  no  answer  from  the  minwtiy  to  any  om*  demand. 
propoFuI,  or  Inquiry.*'  T»  Jeffonian,  October  IV,  17H9.  "  In  short,  sir,  I  am  like 
to  bo  AH  in.'^i^ificant  here  as  you  can  iinagine.  I  shall  be  treated,  as  I  have  bci-n, 
witli  nil  t)w  civility  that  t»  shown  to  u(her  f<ireicn  mlnidtera,  but  attall  do  nothing. 
1  shall  not  eron  bn  ancwered."     Deceinbcr  8,  1785, 

f  Adam5  to  Jay,  AnguBt  SO,  1783. 
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and  united  in  determined  measures,  they  would  esteem  mora 
liigldy  the  commerce,  the  credit,  and  the  good-will  of  America. 
Frericlunoii  were  asking  quite  as  often  an  Englishmen,  What 
have  you  to  give  in  return  for  this  and  that  pri^Tlege,  for  this 
and  that  article  of  trade  ?  Mareclial  de  Castries  was  perpetu- 
ally demanding,  What  have  you  to  give  in  return  for  leave 
to  trade  with  the  French  Indies  if*  When  once  a  Navigation 
Act  had  been  made,  then  it  could  be  said,  when  queetioiiB  of 
this  kind  were  eneeringly  asked,  We  will  repeal  our  Naviga- 
tion Act,  or  take  off  our  impost  in  return  for  your  takuig  oflf 
yours.  Sometimes  his  faith  in  Iiis  countrymen  seemed  to  fail 
liim,  and  he  plainly  told  them  their  actions  were  ruinous  to 
their  dignity  abroad.  It  wa^  now  in  the  hands  of  the  States 
to  determine  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  imion  in  America. 
If  there  were,  then  miglit  they  easily  make  themselves  respected. 
But  if  there  were  not,  they  would  be  Uttle  r^arded  and  would 
Boon  be  at  war  with  England.  It  behooved  the  groat  seaport 
towns  to  look  well  to  their  defence.  Let  them  put  the  fortiti- 
cations  they  had  in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  provide 
arms  and  ammnnition,  and  have  tlio  militia  well  drilled.  It 
was  quite  impossible  for  a  man  who  did  not  live  in  England  to 
imagine  the  bitterness  felt  toward  America.  The  parliamen- 
tary factions  led  by  Shelbume,  by  Buckingham,  by  North, 
and  by  Fox,  were  united  as  one  man  agjiinst  her.  The  Naviga- 
tion Act  was  highly  popular,  and  though  it  was  well  known  to 
give  much  encouragement  to  smn^liug,  the  Govermnent  did 
not  dar^  to  meddle  with  it  Some  hot  heads  went  so  far  a*  to 
say  they  would  distress  America  till  she  petitioned  to  come 
again  under  English  government,  when  they  would  spurn  her. 
Others  would  mast  willingly  embarrass  Pitt  in  every  rational 
plan  of  agreement  and  plunge  him  into  a  new  war.  He  knew 
tliat  some  of  his  eoimtrymen  were  thoughtless  enough  to  say 
that  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  end  all  commerce. 
There  was  Bome  truth  in  this.  It  was  true  tliat  if  all  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  America  were  to  stop  forever, 
if  every  ship  in  her  docks  were  to  be  burnt  and  the  keel  of 
another  never  to  be  laid,  the  people  would  still  be  the  happiest 
people  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  tifty  years  the  most 

*  Adams  to  J«7,  Octobtr  31,  1785. 
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powerful.  TLo  luxuries  brouglit  over  from  tlie  Old  World  de- 
Btroyed  prosperity,  enfeebled  the  race  of  men,  and  retarded  the 
increase  of  ]>opulatiou.  But  to  talk  of  aiiiuliihitiug  commerce 
was  idle.  The  character  of  the  people  must  be  considered, 
Tlie  tt»rtoiso  and  the  sea-fowl  were  not  more  aquatic.  The  love 
of  comniL^rce,  with  its  pleasures  and  itn  conveniences,  was  aa 
unalterable  as  their  natures.*  Connections  with  Europe,  with 
Asia,  and  with  Africa  must  be  miwle,  and  that  speedily.  It 
was,  however,  a  true  maxim  of  diplomacy  that  he  negotiated 
ill  who  could  not  make  himself  feared,t  and  there  was  little  in 
the  course  now  followed  by  the  Stites  to  inspire  fear.  An 
American  army  awakened  no  dread  in  England,  for  no  thoughts 
were  there  entertained  of  again  sending  an  army  to  Amer- 
ica. On  the  na\'y  Englishraen  looked  with  profound  contempt. 
They  could  be  made  to  smart  only  by  restrictions  and  imposts. 
But  to  the  war.Jngs  and  advice  of  the  minister  a  large 
part  of  his  countrymen  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  opinions  which 
many  then  held  touching  the  importance  of  commercial  rela- 
tions and  the  principles  of  trade  were  most  lamentable,  and 
not  a  little  singular  in  a  country  which  had  for  a  century  past 
been  so  deeply  concerned  in  commercial  venturee.  When  the 
advocates  of  tlie  impost  and  the  regulation  of  trade  by  Con- 
gress bitterly  complained  that  their  ships  were  shut  out  of 
British  porti*,  and  that  while  London  merchanta  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  a  free  trade  with  the  States,  American  oil  was  taxed 
eighteen  pounds  a  ton,^  and  tobacco  sixteen  pence  a  pound 
in  Liverpool,*  they  were  told  the  world  was  all  before  them 
wiiere  to  choose.  That  if  the  seaports  of  the  British  islee 
and  colonies  were  shut,  tliowe  of  all  other  nations  were  open, 
and  why  not  send  tlieir  oil  and  tobacco-leaves  to  Lisbon,  to 
Amsterdam,  to  Bordeaux?  Why  not  carrj-  their  riee  and 
timber  to  the  Azores,  to  the  Canaries,  to  Cuba,  and  the  islands 
of  tlie  West  Indian  sea?  Wlien  they  answered  tliat  these 
ports  were  closed  to  foreigners,  and  that  they  could  never  hope 
to  bring  sugar  from  the  Brazils,  or  iladeira  from  Lisbon,  till 
they  coxild  give  something  in  exchange,  and  that  so  long  as 
Dutchmen  and  Spaniards,  Frenchmen  and  Portuguese,  were 


*  AfUms  to  Jaj,  Deoembcr  6,  1760. 
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free  to  come  aud  trade  al  Boeton  or  Xew  York,  tliey  had  noth- 
ing to  give  in  reciprocity,  the  opponents  of  tlie  iini>ost  were 
dumfouiided,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  if  commerce 
were  carried  on  in  that  way  the  sooner  it  ceased  the  better. 
No  amount  of  argument,  however  lucidly  and  favorably  ex- 
pressed, could  make  it  clear  that  commercial  compacts  between 
nations  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  commercial  compacts  that 
were  made  every  day  between  individuals  on  tlie  Exciiange.  It 
was  eaay  to  imderstand  that,  in  the  dealings  of  importers  witli 
merchants,  or  merchants  with  tradesmen,  each  party  was  guided 
in  his  conduct  by  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  beet  for  his  own 
personal  interest.  But  that  great  and  opulent  nations  should, 
iu  their  commercial  treaties,  be  influenced  by  sucJi  sordid  mo- 
tives, was  unheard  of.  If  France  would  not  let  Americans 
jturry  fish  to  her  West  India  islands  unless  some  reciprocal 
idvantage  were  given  by  America,  tlie  merchants  had  but  to 
wait  a  bit ;  tlie  French  would  soon  tind  out  that  their  colonies 
could  be  supplied  with  tliis  necessity  much  cheaper  from  Amer- 
ican fisheries  tlian  from  any  other  source,  and  the  restrictions 
would  speedily  be  removed.  Trade  was  a  tiling  that  should  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

With  this  much -abused  maxim  on  their  lipa,  the  non- 
imposters  looked  on  in  complacency  while  the  slups  of  their 
neigldxtrs  were  excluded  from  the  Brazils,  from  the  East  Indies, 
from  the  West  Indies,  from  the  r)utcii  colonies,  from  the  Eng- 
lish coloniea,  from  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where,  behind  the  Pillars  of  Ilurculcs,  the  Barbary  cor- 
sairs were  beUeved  to  lie  in  wait  for  American  merchantmen. 
Foreigners  liad  indeed  been  admitted  to  trade,  under  certain 
restrictions,  wth  the  French  colonies.  But  the  mcrehaiits  of 
Marseillee,  of  lk)rdeaux,  of  Rochelle,  Nantes,  and  Saint-Malo, 
cried  out  that  they  were  ruined,  opposed  the  free  ports,  op- 
poeed  tlie  admission  of  lumber,  of  hemp,  and  tar,  and  besieged 
the  miuistere  with  petitions  which  at  one  time  seemed  hkely 
to  be  granted.  The  commerce  of  the  country  meanwhile  was 
entirely  at  the  mercy  ot  these  powers.  Congress  was,  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  fully  cmpfjwered  to  make  treaties 
of  commerce.  But  if  any  power  refused  to  enter  uito  such 
a  treaty,  excluded  American  shipping  from  its  ports,  and  laid 
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heavy  duties  on  every  kind  of  American  produce,  it  was  for 
the  mdividual  States,  and  not  Congress,  to  my  whether  the 
veeeeU  of  such  a  power  should  be  suffered  to  trade  free  at  tJ»e 
ports  of  the  United  States.  And  on  such  a  matter  as  this,  it 
vfBs  often  urged,  every  man  of  sense  and  jadgment  knew  the 
thirteen  States  never  could  be  made  to  think  alike.  It  was  folly 
to  suppose  that  if  South  Carolina  shut  up  her  ports  to  Spanish 
vessels  IxscauKC  her  rice  and  her  indigo  were  excluded  from  tlie 
colonies  of  Spain,  New  Hampshire,  which  pnxluced  no  rice 
and  indigo  but  whose  foreeta  of  stately  pines  furnished  masts 
and  spars  to  the  navy  of  tlie  Catholic  King,  would  immediately 
do  the  same.  Or  that  Virginia  should  refuse  to  suffer  Portu- 
gaeee  ships  to  go  out  from  her  port£  loaded  witli  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco because  the  Lisbon  raerchantB  would  not  tiike  Nantucket 
oil  in  payment  for  pipes  of  Sfadeira  and  hogshuada  of  olives. 
If  things  really  came  to  such  a  pass  afi  this,  and  each  State 
undertook  to  regulate  its  own  commerce,  the  up&liot  would  be 
that  each  would  have  to  send  ministers  to  all  the  courts  and 
maintain  consuls  at  all  tlie  great  seaports  of  Europe.  No  man 
in  his  wits  could  for  a  moment  entertain  tlie  idea  of  thirteen 
American  plenipotentiaries  meeting  in  the  antecliambor  of 
every  foreign  King,  each  with  full  powers  and  distinct  instruc- 
tions from  home,  without  liaving  presented  to  liira  such  a  pict- 
ure of  confusion,  of  altercation,  expense,  and  endless  delay  as 
would  show  him  the  utter  foU^y  of  the  thing.  There  was  in- 
deed an  alternative.  All  the  States  might  bestow  mimst43rial 
power  on  one  and  the  same  person.  But  tliis,  too,  could  not  be 
carried  out,  for  there  had  not  been,  was  not,  and  never  would  be, 
a  man  to  whom  each  member  of  the  Confederation  would  in- 
trust its  affairs  of  trade.  They  were  far  too  je-alous  of  each 
other.  Besides,  the  heterogeneous  maja  of  papers,  full  of  dif- 
ferent objects,  conflicting  views,  and  inconsistent  commands,  he 
would  pull  out  of  his  portfolio  every  time  he  wanted  to  know  if 
Rhode  Ibland  would  join  witli  Sfafisaehiifictts  and  Connecticut 
in  taking  tea  at  Cadiz  in  payment  of  staves  and  hemp,  or  if 
Pennsylvania  would  be  content  to  Karter  ship-loads  of  grain 
for  jars  of  olive-oil,  must  make  such  a  scheme  useless.  Nor 
was  it  likely  that  any  gentleman  of  spirit  could  be  found  to 
consent  to  be  held  accountable  for  his  behavior  to  thirteen  maa- 
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ters.*  Tliere  was  then  but  one  way  out  of  the  trouble,  and 
that  waa  to  give  over  the  whole  matter  to  the  care  of  Congress, 

But  thia  remedy  was  pronounced  by  the  foes  of  the  meas- 
ure to  be  worse  than  the  diseafie.  If,  Baid  they,  earcafitically,  it 
be  so  great  an  evil  to  the  countrj'  to  be  unable  to  send,  year 
after  year,  thousands  of  joes,  moidores  and  caroling  abroad  in 
exchange  for  luxuries  that  make  women  of  men,  nourisli  a  taste 
for  oatrageons  extravagance,  and  put  an  end  to  home  manufac- 
tures, is  it  not  a  still  greater  evil  to  endow  Cotigreas  with  author- 
ity that  will  render  its  yoke  more  uneasy  than  the  yoke  of  the 
Britisli  King  ?  And  then  they  went  on  to  express  their  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  the  States  in  fables  and  in  tigures  of  speech- 
One  non-content  gravely  warned  the  public  on  no  account  to 
pa^s  over  to  Congress  tlie  right  to  manage  trade.  That  lx)dy 
alreafiy  held  so  much  power  as  to  Ik-  dangeruus  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  But,  because  their  liberties  were  endangered, 
was  it  necessary  to  rush  on  to  deetmction  ?  Waa  it  seusible  to 
shut  the  barn-door  when  the  horse  had  gonel  It  was  true 
indeed  that  raembere  whose  conduct  was  displeasing  could  bo 
put  out  and  other  men  put  in  ;  but  the  body  was  Congress  all 
the  same.  Pluck  out  the  limbs  of  a  loljster  and  in  a  very  little 
while  new  ones  would  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed.  In- 
deed^  everj'  one  of  the  new  claws  would  be  larger  and  sti-onger 
than  the  old  claw  it  replaced  and  would  hold  whatever  was 
given  to  it  with  increased  avidity.  The  dilFcreuce  Itetween  the 
British  lobster  and  the  American  lobster  was  just  thia:  the 
one  was  all  of  a  color ;  the  other  was  a  streaked,  thirtcen-tailed 
wretch,  seven  times  as  big  and  growing  bigger  and  fatter  every 
day.  It  was  really  luugliable  to  talk  of  the  imbecility  of  Con- 
gress. Facts  were  stubborn  things.  Coui^^snien  rolled  in 
their  coadlies,  built  Federal  towns,  voted  fialai-les,  and  gave 
away  pensions.     Was  tliis  imbecib*ty?t 

Anotlier  malcontunt  set  forth  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  in  an  effusion  wliich  to  our  ears  somids  coaree  and 
Tulgar.  Yet  It  richly  deserves  to  be  cited  in  evidence  of  the 
manners  of  the  time,  and  of  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
men  of  sense  wore  then  accustomed  to  discuss  grave  ques- 
tions of  state.      Should  one,  said   the  writer  who  carefidly 


*  Aduui  to  Jajr,  May  8,  17S5. 
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hid  his  name,  travel  tJirough  all  tlio  cities  of  Europe,  lie 
could  not  find  a  coqnett©  so  expert  as  Miss  Columbia.  In 
1775  she  lived  at  the  expense  of  Mylord  who  kept  her  in- 
deed not  very  sumptuoiiely.  She  therefore  soon  began  to 
traiHc  in  her  charms  aud  was  by  tills  means  enabled  not  only 
to  provide  for  her  own  livelihood,  but  to  gratify  a  thousand 
wants  which  Mylord  fancied  to  have.  Firet  among  her  lov- 
ere  was  Monsieur,  But  wliile  Monsienr  was  exhausting  his 
purae  to  please  her  she  wajs  eating  petits  *au/>'T«,  sometimes 
with  the  crooked-nosed  Don,  sometimes  with  the  Swedish  Gen- 
tleman, bnt  more  often  with  the  stanch  old  Cheese-monger. 
Monsieur,  in  consequence,  now  sustains  a  loss  by  Miss  Columbia 
of  some  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  another  sixty 
UiouBand  p^mnds  in  loans  and  moneys  for  which  he  went  secur- 
ity. Consideriiig  that  all  tliis  has  been  spent  during  an  ac- 
quaintance of  six  years,  Monsieur  has  much  reason  to  be  ont 
of  sorts.  As  to  the  three  sullen  lovers — the  Don,  the  Cheeee- 
monger,  and  the  Swede^they  have  seldom  been  farther  off 
than  lai^  promises ;  and  were  it  not  for  about  tifty-four  thou- 
sand pounds  advances  Mynheer  has  made,  the  |xx»r  girl  would 
not  have  found  in  tlie  acquaintauce  of  these  gentlemen  the 
expenses  of  her  toilet.  She  now  shows  the  greatest  coolness 
toward  them,  not  onJy  in  her  letters,  but  in  the  secret  connec- 
tions she  still  keejw  up  with  Mylord.  But  Mylord,  knowing 
how  to  appreciate  her,  stands  fast  and  laughs  at  her  Ladyship.* 
It  may  well  be  supposed  the  papers  that  came  out  in  the 
Packet  were  rea<l,  bitter  and  coarse  as  they  were,  with  much 
interest  by  the  members  of  Congress  then  assembled  at  New 
York.  Indeed,  the  controversy  wits  watclied  >vith  anxiety 
evorj'where.  Rarely  did  a  week  go  by  but  the  mails  carried 
ont  bimdlea  of  the  papers  for  Washington  or  Madison.  Jay 
never  suffered  a  packet  to  sail  without  a  number  for  Adania 
and  Jeffei-son.  The  Besaion  had  opened  early  in  January,  bnt 
it  was  not  till  the  mouth  was  well  8]>ent  that  enough  members 
came  in  to  make  a  quorum.  One  of  the  first  measures  was  tl»c 
election  of  a  Board  of  Treaiiury.t     Gcrvais,  Livingston,  and 

*  New  York  Pftcket,  August  23,  1784.    This  stjle  of  LrcaUag  public  erenu 
was  Tcry  oonuiHHi. 

f  January  2fi,  1789.     Journals  of  CongresA. 
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Ofigood  made  tlie  Board,  and  these  tbree  were  to  exercise  aU  tbe 
functions  lately  poseeesed  by  the  Financier.  Two  davfi  later 
an  ordinance  was  pa£.sed  defining  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,*  and  two  months  later  f  llemy  Knox  was  appointed  to 
the  place.  He  was  to  lie  charged  with  regulating  the  military 
aiiaii*sof  seven  hundred  n)L'n.  Some  minor  matters  then  occu* 
pied  the  attention  of  the  House  till  the  eighth  of  Februaiy, 
when  the  clerk  announced  that  the  election  of  three  commis- 
sioners  to  choose  a  site  for  a  Federal  town  had  Insen  mode  the 
order  of  tlie  day.  J 

The  pliui  for  such  a  town  had  for  two  years  past  been 
many  times  imder  di?cnasion.  The  idea  had  naturally  been 
suggested  when,  in  the  eai-ly  simmier  of  1783,  Congress  was 
driven  from  Philadelphia  by  tlie  mutmy  of  the  Lancaster  line. 
At  that  time  the  need  of  a  permanent  residence  was  severely 
felt,  and  tJie  claims  of  several  places  as  the  best  site  wure  as- 
serted. But  it  was  not  till  October  that  a  resolution  passed 
directing  that  ground  be  chosen  and  buildings  put  np  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  not  far  fn>ui  the  falls.  *  This,  how- 
ever, gave  much  offence  to  the  poutliem  delegates.  In  a 
matter  of  tliis  kuid,  they  said,  with  truth,  the  convenieuce 
of  one  set  of  States  ought  not  to  Ite  sacrificed  to  that  of  an- 
otlier  Bet;  tliat  tlie  site  chosen  for  the  Federal  town  slionld 
be  central;  that  the  falls  of  the  Delaware  was  not  a  central 
spot,  and  the  selection  of  it  was  therefore  most  unjust  to 
them.  Two  days  later,  accordingly,  they  attempted  to  Imve 
the  matter  reconsidered,  but  failed.J  With  this  the  matter 
rested  for  a  few  days,  when  a  resolution  was  rciiched  that 
it  waa  not  wit^e  to  have  a  single  place  of  residence,  and  order- 
ing that  buildings  should  also  be  put  up  on  the  lower  falls  of 
tlie  Potomac  not  far  from  Georgetown.  This  satisfied  the 
southern  delegates  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  Fed- 
eral town  till  the  end  of  December,  1784,^  The  whole  suIk 
ject  was  then  reviewed,  the  plan  for  two  capitals  rescinded,  and, 
after  a  stout  fight  by  the  Virginhi  representatives,  an  ordinance 
passed  ordering  commissioners  to  lay  out  a  Federal  town  on 

•  JourtiBls.  Jruiuary  27,  1788.  f  'bid..  March  8,  1780. 

}  Ibia.,  February  8,  1786.       «  Ibid.,  October  6,  1788.       |  Ibid.,  October  8,  178& 

*■  Ibid..  Dectiniber  tO,  21,  uid  2S,  1784. 
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tlie  banks  of  the  Delaware  near  Lamberton.  On  the  motian 
of  Mr.  Hardy  to  strike  out  *'  on  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Delaware " 
and  put  in  "  at  Georgetown  on  the  Potomac,"  the  rote  stood : 
ayc8,  one ;  nays,  eight. 

Tbe  plan,  as  it  appeared  on  paper,  was  then  thought  to  be  a 
hold  and  ma^ificent  one.  The  comuiisHioners  were  to  select  a 
tract  of  land  not  more  than  three  nor  less  than  two  miles  scjnare 
on  the  bauka  of  the  Delaware,  purchase  it,  and  there  lay  out  a 
Federal  city.  The  structures,  which  they  were  charged  to  erect 
in  an  elegant  manner,  were  a  house  for  Congress  and  suitable 
buildings  for  the  executive  departments.  Rei>idence3  were  also 
to  be  provided  for  the  president  and  secretary  of  Congress,  the 
secretariee  of  war,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  the  marine,  and  for  tlie 
officers  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  further  expected  tliat  each  State 
would  put  up  a  tine  hr>ufle  as  a  home  for  its  delegates.  But 
to  pay  for  the  four  square  miles  of  land  and  for  the  erection  of 
the  necessary  bnildingg,  an  amount  was  put  aside  which  was,  it 
has  often  been  asserted,  ridiculously  small  even  for  that  tim& 
The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  draw  upon  tlie  B«iard 
of  Treasury  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  but  twice 
as  large  as  that  now  paid  each  year  to  the  President  as  aalaiy ; 
which  would  not  now  suffice  to  meet  tlie  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  one  day,  and  wliich  falls  far  short  of  the  simis 
almost  every  month  paid  down  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
single  building  lots,  twenty-five  thousand  of  which  would  not 
equal  the  smallest  ai'ca  of  land  the  commisfiioners  were  oon>- 
mandcd  to  buy.  But  to  a  government  tliat  could  not  raise 
three  millious  of  dollars  a  year  the  sum  was  a  great  one. 
That  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  is  shown  by  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  scheme  was  assailed  in  pamphlets, 
and  by  the  as-saults  which  were  made  on  Congress  in  the  par 
pers.  Tliat  Congress  was  serious  in  the  matter  is  plain  from  the 
exhibit  of  sectional  jealousy  which  the  debates  on  the  site  for 
the  town  never  failed  to  call  forth.  The  truth  is,  the  money 
appropriated  was  then  believed  to  be  not  only  a  sufficient  but  a 
liberal  allowance.  That  it  now  seems  so  contemptible  is  but 
the  natural  consequeuce  of  the  astonishing  advance  which  the 
nation  has,  since  the  time  of  the  Confederation,  made  in  opu- 
lence and  power.     Yet  it  is  hard  for  one  who  for  the  first  time 
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t'liiube  to  the  dome  of  the  noble  Capitol,  and  looks  down  on 
the  stately  buildings  which  overhang  the  Potomac,  to  believe 
that  ninety-nine  years  ago  Congress  seriously  tliought  of  pro- 
viding the  Government  with  offices  and  ite  members  with 
homee,  for  a  sum  that  would  not  at  present  purchase  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ocean  eteamsliip,  and  has  often  been  exceeded  by 
tlie  cost  of  a  half  mile  of  railrootL  On  the  tenth  of  the  month 
Philip  Schuyler,  Dickineon,  and  Morris  were  appointed  com- 
misaioners,  but  Schuyler  refusing  to  serve,  his  plac«  was  filled 
by  Brown. 

This  troublesome  matter  disposed  of,  the  course  of  parlia- 
mentary business  went  smoothly  on.  Little  of  much  conse- 
quence was  done  till  tiie  autumn  was  well  advanced.  In  March 
the  slave  question  was  again  brought  forward.  Rufus  King 
laid  before  the  House  a  proposition  to  exclude  slavery  from  the 
new  States  to  the  uortliwest  of  the  Oliio,  and  make  it  a  part  of 
the  Federal  compact.  A  warm  discussion  followed,  but  the 
proposition  was  finally  conunitted  by  a  vote  of  eight  States  to 
four. 

At  this  point  in  their  proceedings  the  attention  of  Congrees 
was  much  occupied  by  tlie  excitement  of  the  approfiching  elec- 
tion in  the  city.  Scarce  had  the  month  of  April  opened  when 
several  prominent  citizens  were  p!»t  in  nomination  for  tlie  As- 
sembly. Such  things  as  organized  political  parties  did  not 
exifit,  but  tlieir  places  were  largely  supplied  by  tlie  two  great 
orders  of  society,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  is  true  tliat  many 
questions  of  a  national  and  local  nature  parted  men  in  tlieir 
opinions ;  but  when  an  oxarainution  is  made  it  will  be  found 
that  those  who  supported  the  one  side  were  the  rich,  and  those 
who  upheld  the  otlior  were  the  poor.  The  raunner  of  making 
a  nomination  was  a  simple  one.  As  the  day  of  election  drew 
near,  a  mmiber  of  gentlemen  would  meet  at  one  of  the  coffeo- 
bouses,  diriciiBs  tlie  situation,  and  select  one  of  tlieir  number  to 
represent  tliem  in  the  Aesembly.  His  name,  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  his  liigh  character  and  a  pledge  to  support  him,  would 
tiien  be  sent  to  the  Packet  and  Advertiser  for  publication. 
^  The  pledge  was  commonly  signed  l)y  a  long  list  of  mercliants 
H  and  characters  of  note.  He  then  became  the  subject  of  abuse 
H      far  more  violent  and  shameless  than  in  our  time  Lh  poured  out 
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even  on  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  manj  things 
combined  to  niakc  the  Bpriiig  canva&i  of  1TS5  more  exciting 
than  ever.  The  discussion  which  had  taken  place  on  the  im- 
post and  the  power  to  regulate  trade  had  caused  much  bitter- 
ness of  feeUng.  The  preHeiice  of  Congress  it  was  foollslily 
thought  would  be  felt,  and  tliat  every  nieml)er  of  the  lIoui*e 
would  spare  no  pains  to  elect  men  who  would  tirmly  support 
the  wishes  of  the  national  Logishiture.  But  there  was  al'SO  a 
question  of  a  local  nature  that  came  into  the  canvass.  Since 
tlie  election  of  17S4  deci^ou  liad  been  given  in  the  famoos 
case  of  Rntgenj  agjunst  Waddinj^on.  The  Mayor's  Court  had 
Bet  aside  a  law  of  the  I^git^lature.  That  the  act  had  been  set 
aside  because  it  was  an  unjust  and  iniquitous  one  wa^  imposeible 
to  believe.  Every  one  knew  that  it  was  a  just  act  and  a  good 
one,  and  that  decision  had  been  given  directly  against  its  ex- 
press stipnlations  because  a  rascally  lawyer  bad  so  tricked  out 
the  wrong  as  to  make  it  appear  the  riglit.  The  wliolc  pro- 
fession was  as  a  consequence  denounced.  They  were  grow- 
ing rich  at  the  expense  of  poor  debtors  who  Iiad  lost  all  io 
the  glorious  cause.  Tliey  were  selUiig  themselves  to  the  To- 
ries, As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  known  that  some  attor- 
neys were  to  run  the  indignation  of  the  multitude  became 
great  The  papere  were  filled  with  exhoi-tationa  written  in 
the  style  of  the  hangman,  beeeecliing  all  true  patriots  to  have 
a  care  how  tliey  vot-ed.  Are  we  not,  said  one  of  theee,  are 
we  not  convinced  by  this  time  that  wo  have  among  us  a  set 
of  men  so  andacious  that  they  venture,  even  in  public,  to 
wrest,  turn,  ivriaU  and  explain  away  the  purport  and  meaning 
of  our  laws?  Beware  of  the  lawyers!  These  men  are  the 
very  i-ulera  of  our  fate.  Call  to  mind  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall  Great  Hritain  strove  to  force  down  your  tlinjafe. 
Rise  1  Be  wise,  be  vigilant,  and  you  may  yet  escajie  the  cluiins 
and  fettei's  wluch  are  being  made  ready  for  yon  by  a  set  of 
designing  men  who  ^vi8h  to  lord  it  over  you.  The  meclumica 
were  then  assured  that  aristocracies  were  tlie  bane. of  society. 
That  of  id!  ariritocracies  that  of  the  lawyers  was  the  worst,  and 
that  they  would  sui^ly  be  set  against  the  Mechanics'  Incorpora- 
tion BilL  The  bill  alluded  to  was  one  to  come  l>cfore  the  next 
Legislature,  by  which  the  mechanics  of  the  city  hoped  to  get 
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leave  to  form  tliemHelvea  into  a  society  for  many  purposes 
which  they  held  praiseworthy.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  canvafis  news  of  an  agreeal>le  nature 
came  from  Bostou.  There  was  prolwibly  oo  Sute  in  the  Union 
which  at  that  time  suffered  so  severely  from  the  British  orders 
in  council  as  Massaebusetta.  The  source  of  her  prosperity  had 
always  been  the  fisheries  and  the  carrying  trade.  Both  of 
those  were  taken  from  her.  One  order  had  forbidden  Ameri- 
can fish  of  any  kiud  to  be  brought  by  vessels  sailing  under  any 
flag,  not  excepting  the  English,  into  the  ports  of  the  West 
Indies.  Anotlier  had  placed  a  duty  of  eighteen  pounds  a  ton 
on  whale-oil.  A  third  hatl,  by  prohibiting  any  but  English 
bottoms  to  fetch  American  goods  to  English  ports,  all  but  de- 
stroyed her  once  lucrative  business  of  ocean  carrier.  While  to 
tliese  tlu-oe  a  fourth  grievance  was  added,  the  merchants  com- 
plained, by  the  English  traders.  They  had,  it  was  said,  supposed 
that  if  they  could  no  longer  exjwrt  American  goods,  they 
could  at  least  freely  import  English  goods.  But  they  were 
mistaken.  Scarcely  had  tlie  ink  of  the  treaty  dried  when  the 
city  gwanned  with  factors  and  agents  of  the  English  merchants. 
Thea«  undersold  every  importation  im  American  made,  and  in 
a  little  while  hiul  all  the  trade  in  tlieir  liands. 

Like  complaints  came  from  Charleston,  When  the  evacua- 
tion took  place,  sensible  aiid  patritjtic  men  supposed,  it  was 
said,  they  had  seen  the  last  of  the  British.  But  the  troops 
had  hardly  gone  when  the  Pumping  Club  and  the  Smoldng 
Club  were  diri]niting  and  wrangling  about  letting  the  British 
come  back,  and  while  the  whole  city,  toni  by  these  two  factions, 
was  hot  in  the  debate,  the  English  settled  the  matter  by  sending 
out  a  standing  army  of  merchants,  factors,  clerks,  and  ageuts. 
They  cajue  in  shoals,  outmanteuvred,  underatjld,  bullied,  and 
drove  off  the  French  and  Dutch  merclianta,  monopolized  the 
whole  trade  of  the  State,  speculated  on  the  wants  of  the  people, 
tempted  them  in  every  way  to  buy,  plunged  theui  into  debt, 
and,  when  they  could  not  pay,  seized  their  lands  and  goods. 
Not  a  week  went  by  but  some  fine  estate  was  put  up  by  the 
sheriff  at  public  vendue  to  satisfy  the  demauds  of  British  fac- 

*  See  tbe  New  York  Picketa  for  tbe  moath  of  April,  17S9,    Boston  Guette, 
April  IS,  1786. 
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toPfi.  Eaglaud,  unable  to  conquer  America  with  an  army  of 
soldiers,  was  now  about  to  conquer  her  with  an  army  of  traders. 
So  great  a  number  of  young  clerks  had  poured  in  from  Great 
Britain  and  had  found  employment  in  the  stores  of  the  larg^ 
towns,  that  the  sons  of  citizens  liad  no  chance  to  be  brought  up 
to  trade  except  vrith  a  few  old  merchants.  Lot  tlio  policy 
continue,  and  Britain  would  soon  Lave  the  South  Carolina  trade 
in  her  own  hands,  for  the  citizens  would  not  know  anything 
about  trade.     "Was  this  wise  t  * 

The  answer  came  from  Boston.  The  matter  was  there 
felt  to  be  too  serious  to  be  muttered  about  and  siluntly  en- 
dured. I*HOtlung  but  vigorous  measures  could  remedy  such 
erib,  and  these  were  soon  on  foot.  On  the  fifteenth  of  April 
the  merchants  of  Boston  held  a  meeting  at  the  long  room  at 
Colonel  Marston's.  f  The  trfrtible  was  discussed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  remedies,  some  of  an  extreme  kind,  propoeed.  They 
determined,  however,  that  the  beet  plan  was  to  prepare  two 
petitions,  and  instnictcd  a  committee  to  draft  them.  On© 
was  addressed  to  Cougress  and  set  forth  the  embarrassments 
under  which  trade  was  laboring.  The  other  was  to  the  home 
Legislature  imploring  it  to  call  the  attention  of  the  delegates 
in  Congrees  to  the  importance  of  speedy  action-  They  next 
established  what  they  called  a  Coimuittee  of  Correspondence. 
The  duty  imposed  on  these  gentlemen  M*as  to  write  to  the  mer- 
chants of  every  seaport  in  the  States  and  induce  them,  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  a  like  action.  They  ended  by  pledging  themselves 
to  make  no  more  purchases  of  goods  from  the  British  mer- 
chants and  factors  then  in  Boston.  As  these  had  lately  made 
heavy  importations,  this  reRolution,  it  was  Iwlieved,  would  be 
severely  felt.  On  the  third  of  Afay  the  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans met  in  the  famous  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  came  to  a  like 
conclusion,  and  adopted  similar  resohitious,^ 

Wlien  those  proceedings  become  known  the  supporters  of 
Congress  were  much  elated.  They  expressed  umch  pleasure 
at  seeing  ^fassachusetts  come  into  line.     It  was  pleasant  to 

*  See  ft,  punphlH  cntittrri,  A  Feir  SalutArr  HintA  pointing  out  tbe  Po1io7  and 
GnnBcqucnces  of  admitting  British  Subjects  to  engross  our  Trade  and  bccomo  oar 
Citiiens.    Cliorleftton,  S.  C,  1783,  p.  10. 

f  GraTBon  10  UodiAon,  Ma/  1^  I78S.  X  Boston  Gaxette,  Maj  9,  IVSK. 
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know  that  in  at  lea^t  one  city  of  the  Union  the  morchante  were 
folly  awake  to  their  own  interests,  and  had  the  courage  to 
come  to  fiuoh  strong  resolutions.  There  was  now  some  proe- 
pect  of  retaliation,  if  tlie  merchants  of  the  other  great  towns 
wonld  but  follow  the  lead  and  Unteu  to  the  urgent  appeal  of 
their  brolhera  at  Uoston,  The  emiter  might  yet  in  turn  be 
emitten,  in  spite  of  the  halting  conduct  of  thoBO  faint-lioarted 
ones  who,  alarmed  by  the  insidious  snggestions  of  the  Tories, 
delayed  giving  Ut  Congress  power  to  put  ujion  Great  Britain 
tlio  siimo  rcstrirtions  she  had  put  upon  America.  Indeed, 
when  they  came  to  read  the  oommenta  made  by  tlte  London 
pi^rs  on  the  action  of  the  BosUm  mercliante,  they  flattered 
themadves  that  the  sting  was  felt  already.  How  just  the  be- 
lief was  ifi  shown  by  the  accounts  which  Adams^  in  a  casual 
way,  ecrnt  home  to  Jay.  ITc  hatl,  he  wrote  on  one  occafiion^ 
Iwen  honored  witli  a  call  from  a  noble  lord  who,  in  the  course 
of  oonveTsation,  took  pains  to  reflect  in  strong  terms  on  the 
Boston  proceedings,  and  had  expressed  his  fear  dial  they  would 
oljetruct  the  retiun  of  friendslup,  and  prove  a  bar  to  what 
every  one  should  wish  to  see,  a  good  treaty  of  commerce.* 
He  was  told  tliat  the  re«:)lutions  were  introduced  by  the  words, 
"  Whereas  there  is  no  treaty  of  commerce,"  and  that  there  cx^uld 
be  no  doubt  but  that^  as  soon  as  a  good  treaty  was  made,  the 
merchants  would  give  them  the  go-by.  He  merely  answered 
that  he  was  sorry  they  had  ever  been  passed.  On  imother  oc- 
casion, when  Adams  IukI  an  audience  of  Carmartlien,  his  Ix)rd- 
ship  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  in  the  Gazette  some  account  of 
the  Boston  resolutions,  an»l  went  so  far  m  to  say  he  was  very 
aorry  to  hear  of  them.  Bnt  Adams  thought  they  liad,  with 
other  matterH,  ooutrihnte<I  very  much  toward  enabling  Mr, 
Pitt  to  tind  time  to  listen  to  Ids  demands.t 

However  this  may  have  been  it  is  certain  that  tI»o  report 
of  the  proceedings  had  scarce  reached  London  before  their 
effect  became  apparent  in  New  England.  Bowdoiu  took  them 
into  serious  coriHideration  and  on  the  last  day  of  May  addressed 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  on  the  subject.  They  must,  he 
said,  be  aware  that  the  state  of  foreign  trade  gave  general  un- 
easiness.   Tliere  was  an  extravagant  use  of  imported  articles. 

*  Ad.iins  to  Jav.  Judc  17*  17B0.  f  lUiL,  June  M,  l76ff. 
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This  drew  awaj  great  mma  of  money,  and,  as  the  old-time  re- 
mittances were  refused,  cansed  lieavy  balances  against  tlie 
coiuitry.  England  undoubtedly  had  a  perfect  right  to  man- 
age her  own  trade  m  she  daw  fit ;  and  in  this  management  she 
was  to  be  guided  solely  by  her  own  interest  and  her  own  sense 
of  it.  The  United  Statee,  too,  possessed  this  same  right.  But, 
imhappily,  the  power  to  exercise  it  was  wanting,  for  many 
States  still  refused  to  grant  the  necessary  permission.  This 
might  possibly  be  tlie  result  of  a  canrion  to  reserve  to  the  States 
all  powers  not  necessary  to  be  delegated  to  Congress,  But 
surely  a  bitter  experience  had  shown  that  it  was  neceesary  to 
bestow  on  Congress  control  of  trade  which  could  on  the  same 
principle  of  caution  be  limited  to  a  certain  time.  He  tlien 
suggested  that  the  States  fihould  appoint  delegatee  to  meet  and 
settle,  once  for  all,  ]jreclsely  what  jwwer  it  would  bo  safe  to 
make  over  to  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  commeroe.* 

The  address  was  duly  considered.  The  suggestion  was  well 
received,  and,  after  some  debate,  the  Geneml  Court  gave  it  as 
tlietr  opinion  that  the  pr>wcr9  Congress  then  enjoyed  wore  not 
adequate  to  the  great  pur^xtses  they  were  designed  to  effect. 
A  resolution  then  parsed,  with  small  opposition,  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  have  a  convention  of  delegates  from  every 
State  in  the  iruiou  meet  at  some  convenient  ii]ace  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  also  instructed  to  write  to  the  executives  of  the 
twelve  States,  urging  them  to  recommend  the  passage  of  laws 
likely  to  hinder  the  contracted  and  monopolizing  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  send  on  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to  Con- 
grosa.f  Gerry,  lloUen,  and  Rufus  King  were  the  tliree  Massa- 
chusetts delegates  at  New  York.  They  received  the  letter  of 
Bowdoin  and  tlie  resohition  early  in  July,  and  flatly  refused  to 
lay  any  such  documents  before  Congress.  But  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember waa  come  before  they  assigned  any  reasruis  for  their 

*  Governor  Bowdoin'^  Message  to  the  Lepialttupc,  May  81,  1785. 

f  July  I,  17S6.  The  net  Ia  gjvc-n  in  full  in  PonnBylvania  Packet,  July  18, 
1785.  When  the  news  of  the  DodloD  meeting  reached  Philadelphia,  a  similar 
medting  was  hchl  in  that  city,  and  rcMilutiunft  Kent  to  the  Lrginlature.  For  the 
action  of  the  liPRi-^lature,  jwc  Pi»nnnylvaniii  Packet,  September  22,  1785.  For  Sew 
Ham[V4hire  roHolutioas,  PcDnsylvaiiia  Pboket,  July  80,  IIM.  Anuu&l  Regiater,  toL 
xsrii.  p.  S56. 
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conduct.  The  members  of  that  body  were,  it  seema,  entirely 
unprepared  for  any  such  course.  Their  policy  was  a  time-serv- 
ing policy.  They  had  no  wish  to  see  a  single  Article  of  the 
Coufetie ration  re\-i3ed,  or  a  single  line  of  one  of  them  altered, 
though  it  were  to  give,  for  all  time,  the  very  power  they  were 
fto  earnestly  begging  for  a  little  time.  They  were  well  pleased 
if  they  could,  after  much  begging,  pleading,  and  threatening, 
obtain  for  a  Bhort  time  suc!»  small  loans  of  power  from  the 
States  as  would  enable  them  to  tide  over  present  ills,  and  were 
much  dLsjMtecd  to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  They  looked, 
too,  with  alarm  on  what  was  called  the  growing  taste  for  an 
aristocracy.  Indeed,  it  was  the  fear  of  tliis  more  tliaii  aiiythijig 
else  that  moved  the  Ma^sachusett*  delegates  to  take  the  course 
they  did.  They  were  apprehensive,  so  they  wrote  to  Bowdoin, 
and  l>elieved  it  to  1x)  a  duty  to  declare  it,  that  such  a  measure 
could  have  but  one  result.  *  The  inoment  the  call  for  the  con- 
vention went  out  tliere  would  be  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other  a  great  exertion  on  the  i»art  of  the  friends  of  aristoc- 
racy to  send  members  who  would,  by  every  moans  in  their 
power,  strive  to  bring  about  a  change  of  govermnent.  In  place 
of  discovering  and  amending  the  defects  of  the  Confederation, 
the  whole  system  would  surely  be  condemned,  a  new  plan  re- 
ported, and  of  what  the  character  of  that  plan  was  likely  to  be 
they  c*)uld,  they  thought,  form  a  very  comxrt  judgment.  But 
should  the  members  be  all  of  them  ardent  republicans,  matters 
would  not  be  l)ettered.  For  such  Irnd  been  the  clamors  of  de- 
signing men  against  the  Confederation,  against  the  rotation  of 
members,  which  was  after  all  the  best  check  to  corruption,  and 
against  the  present  way  of  altering  the  articles  by  the  unanimoua 
consent  of  the  Legislatures,  that  there  seemed  great  danger  that 
a  report  would  be  brought  in  bestowing  on  Congress  powera 
the  Statce  had  not  the  most  distant  intentions  of  giving  up. 
These  reasous  were  held  to  be  good,  imd  the  Legislature  soon 
after  repealwl  the  resoluticm.  This  happened  in  October,  five 
months  after  the  occurreuce  of  an  event  which  many  predicted 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  proti]>erons  trade  in  the  far  E^t. 

On  Washington's  birthday,  1784,  as  some  enthusiastic  ones 
were  careful  to  observe,  the  ship  Emprcfcs  sailed  from  New 

*  BoetoD  Migazine  for  1785,  p.  475. 
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York  for  Canton,  and  liad,  after  a  voyage  of  fifteen  months, 
again  passed  tlirough  the  Narrows  on  the  eleventh  of  May, 
1785.  A  few  days  later  Samuel  Shaw,  the  eupcreargo,  drew 
up  a  brief  report  of  the  voyage  and  sent  it  to  Robert  Morris. 
Morris  forwarded  it  to  Jay,  and  Jay  iu  turn  made  ha8t«  to 
lay  it  before  Congress,  where  it  was  read  with  much  interest. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  little  the  two  countries,  soon  to 
be  so  intimately  eonnocted,  were  then  known  to  each  other. 
Not  ona,  perhaps,  in  a  million  of  the  polished  and  enlightened 
race  that  dwelt  behind  the  wall  of  China  had  ever  so  much 
as  heard  the  name  of  the  little  horde  of  barbarians  with  whot^ 
grandchildren  their  descendants  would  be  proud  to  form 
treaties  and  to  hold  intereoiiTBe,  whose  civilization  was  to  im- 
prove their  civilization,  and  to  whose  land  Chinamen  would  one 
day  come  by  tens  of  tliousands.  To  tlie  mtiet  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans China  was  still  a  fiiiry-laud.  The  English,  the  French,  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  had  indeed  been  graciously  per- 
mitted to  send  consuls  to  the  fe\v  open  porta,  and  ships  bear- 
ing the  Hags  of  these  nations  were  constantly  to  be  seen  Fjiiling 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  laden  with  boxes  of  tea  and 
bales  of  silk.  13ut  as  yet  none  of  the  merchants  had  been 
allowed  U)  go  back  into  the  country,  or  to  set  foot  outside  of 
the  prescribed  quarters  of  the  free  towns.  Of  the  interior  of 
China,  therefore,  nothing  more  was  known  tlian  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  narratives  of  tlie  Jesuits,  and  this  knowledge 
was  very  scanty  and  very  crude.  Men  of  enlightened  under^ 
standings  fully  believed  that  between  the  wall  and  the  sea  lay  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  teeming  with  vegetation,  looking  like 
a  garden,  and  swarming  with  many  himdreds,  nay,  as  some 
said^  thousands  of  millions  of  men.  And  of  these  millions 
nothing  more  was  known  than  tliat  their  skina  were  tawnj', 
their  eyes  askew,  that  thoy  wore  paper  clothes  and  wooden 
Bhocs,  that  they  beat  their  wives,  tliat  they  lived  in  fjueer- 
shaped  houses  of  many  colors,  drank  tea  as  an  American  drank 
water,  and  carried  bundles  tied  to  the  ends  of  long  sticks  sltmg 
over  tlieir  shoulders.  There  wore  probably,  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  httle  crew  of  the  Empress,  not  ten  men  in  the  United 
States  who  had  ever  in  the  course  of  their  lives  so  much  as  seen 
a  Chinaman. 
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But  to  the  stock  of  information  already  possessed  on  these 
points  the  report  of  the  supercargo  contributed  nothing.  It 
was  of  little  value  to  any  but  merchants  and  men  immediately 
concomed  in  trade,  and  waa  by  them  pronounced  to  be  most 
interesting  and  important.  It  appears  from  the  letter  of  Shaw 
that  from  the  time  the  vessel  stood  out  to  sea  nothiug  unusual 
hap|)ened  till  she  entered  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  where  she  fell 
in  with  two  Froncli  Rhips  of  war.  Salutes  and  compliments 
were  exchanged,  and,  when  the  Frenchmen  came  on  board,  the 
captain  learned  to  his  delight  that  the  frigates  were,  like  his 
own  ship,  bound  for  Canton.  The  visitore  pronounced  tljem- 
Belvea  equally  pleased.  The  admiral  hastened  to  make  known 
his  signals  to  the  Aniericanis,  furnished  tliem  with  much  useful 
information  on  the  navigation  of  the  eastern  seafi  in  case  the 
vessels  should  l)ec(>me  parted  by  stormH,  and  set  out  in  com- 
pany with  the  Empress,  The  first  stop  was  at  Macao.  There 
the  French  consul  came  on  board  with  congratulations  and  pro- 
fuse  off^re  of  hi'lp.  lie  would  be  delighted,  he  would  be 
ravished,  to  be  of  any  aid  to  the  good  allies  of  his  illnstrioua 
master,  and  begged  for  tlie  honor  of  taking  them  asliore  and 
introducing  them  to  the  Portuguese  consul  The  captain  and 
the  Bujiercargo  went,  and  were  treated  with  maiked  eivihty. 
From  Macao  they  sailed  on  without  hindrance  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  river.  There  a  mandarin  graciously  suffered  the 
barbarians  to  go  up  tlie  river  and  drop  anchor  opposite  tlie  city 
of  Canton. 

But  ere  the  sails  were  furled  the  precaution  was  token  to 
salute  the  shipping  with  a  discharge  of  thirteen  gnus.  The 
salute  was  quickly  answered,  and  soon  an  officer  from  each  ves- 
sel came  on  board.  Not,  however,  till  the  twenty-ninth  of 
August  did  the  Chinese  dignitaries  consent  to  be  rowed  out  to 
the  Empress,  They  called  the  Americjms  the  new  people,  in- 
spected the  ship  with  great  interest,  and  when  a  map  of  the 
United  States  was  spread  out  on  Uie  cabin-table,  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  extent  of  the  country,  asked  about  its  products,  and 
seemed  much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  so  ^e  a  market  for 
silks  and  tea. 

These  amicable  relations  were  for  a  time  interrupted.  A 
party  of  Cliinese  merchants  visited  an  English  man-of-war  lying 
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in  the  rirer.  Ab  tbey  were  going  home  a  salute  woe  fired  in 
their  honor.  But  one  of  the  gunners  directed  his  piece  bo  cam- 
lessly  as  to  kill  a  Chinaman  outright  and  wound  another.  The 
law  in  the  Celestial  Empire  was  blood  for  blood.  A  demand 
was  ac'corrlingly  instantly  nuide  on  the  English  commander  to 
give  up  the  nmrdcrer.  Thijj  he  btuuUy  refused  to  do,  and  sent 
an  asBurance  that  the  tmhappy  event  was  just  such  a  one  as 
often  came  of  the  use  of  gunjKJwder.  T5ut  the  Canton  authori- 
ties could  see  no  difference  between  a  death  caused  by  accident 
and  a  death  brought  about  by  wilful  means,  and  in  great  anger 
drove  all  foreigners  out  of  the  cit^-,  shut  the  gates,  and  confined 
them  to  a  small  district  witliont  the  walls.  The  Governor  be- 
gan to  gather  trcxjjw.  Tlie  English  in  alarm  begged  all  foreign- 
ers to  stand  by  them,  and  for  a  while  mattere  wore  a  serious 
look.  Care  was  taken  meanwhile  to  do  nothing  that  could  give 
the  least  offence,  and  soon  an  inflation  came  from  the  Canton 
rulers  to  tho  master  of  each  tdiip,  except  the  English,  to  send 
an  officer  to  a  conference.  This  was  done.  The  conference 
was  held,  the  trouble  talked  over,  and  on  the  solemn  assurance 
of  the  Chinese  that  the  giirmer  should  bo  fairly  tried,  and  if 
found  guiltless  set  fi-ee,  the  allies  promised  to  urge  the  English 
to  give  him  up.  The  ai'bitrators  were  thereupon  tliauked  for 
their  services,  and  dismissed  with  a  gift  of  two  pieces  of  pongee 
silk  eacli.  The  supercargo  on  that  day  represented  the  Ameri- 
cans. Tlie  two  rolls  ho  received  wei*e  forwarded  to  Congreee 
with  the  letter,  and  examined  with  much  interest. 

As  soon  as  the  letter  of  Shaw  had  been  read.  Congress  ex- 
pressed its  high  sense  of  the  ini[K>rtance  of  the  voyage,  thanked 
the  supercargo  for  the  public  spirit  he  manifested  in  so  promptly 
making  known  the  result  of  his  trip,  and  sent  liim  back  his  rolls 
of  silk.* 

Toward  the  close  of  May,  the  western  lands  being  again 
under  discussion,  a  resohition  was  ojirried  urging  North  Caro- 
lina to  reconsider  her  act  of  the  previous  November,  ai»d  once 
more  cede  to  Congress  her  possessions  beyond  the  mountains.t 
Had  the  request  been  granted,  there  can  be  no  donbt  the 


*  Diptoraatic  Correspondence  of  the  Revulution. 
l?8fi     Ainerican  Mui>viim.  March,  1787. 
f  Jouruls,  Uiy  23, 17Sfi. 
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measure  would  have  speedily  brongbt  pea<^  and  quiet  to  that 
dietracted  region.  But  North  Carolina  was  too  iutent  on  bring- 
ing her  rebellious  subjeete  to  terms  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
bestowing  them  with  their  landB  and  goo<is  on  Congress. 

Indeed,  wlien  t!ie  news  of  the  retiuest  was  carried  into  the 
district  some  montlis  later,  the  malcontents  expressed  much 
surprise.  They  could  not,  they  said,  understand  why  Congress 
should  apply  to  North  Carolina ;  North  Carolina  had  notluiig 
to  do  with  them.  The  parent  State  had,  by  her  act  of  1784, 
givea  them  away.  Congi-ess  did  not  take  them  under  its  pro- 
tection. They  l)elonged,  therefore,  to  nobody,  and  while  in 
tliis  condition  iiad  calle<i  a  convention,  had  framed  a  constitn- 
tion,  had  formed  a  new  State,  had  chosen  for  it  a  name,  and 
elected  a  Legislature  winch  was  actually  in  session  at  the  time 
the  act  of  the  twenty-diird  of  May  was  passed.  The  request 
was  simply  absurd.  Congress  was  treating  them  as  if  they 
were  rebels.  That  was  a  great  piece  of  injustice.  They  had 
never  tlirown  off  their  allegiance  to  North  Carolina.  North 
Carolina  had  thro^vn  it  off  for  them.  They  were  now  a  free 
State,  and  all  Congress  had  to  do  was  to  say  whether  they 
elionld  come  into  tlic  Union  or  stay  out  of  the  Uuiou*  Much 
of  what  they  stated  was  strictly  true.  The  delegates  to  the 
second  convention  l»ad  assembled  early  in  1785.  These  had 
given  the  State  the  name  of  Kranklin,*  and  had  drawn  up  a 
constitution  which  they  submitted  to  the  people.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  men  of  tlie  district  would  consider  it  carefully, 
and  select  delegates  to  a  third  convention,  which  should  have 
full  power  to  ratify  or  reject.  The  place  fi.xed  upon  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  was  Greenville.  But  as  there  was 
then  no  printing-press  nearer  than  Charleston  or  Richmond,  and 
as  much  time  must  elapse  before  the  constitution  could  become 
known  to  all,  the  delegates  were  not  to  convene  till  the  four- 
teenth of  November. 

Meanwhile  the  Legislature  was  to  organize.    Elections  wero 

"  The  name  of  the  State  has  often  been  asBertcd  to  be  Frankland,  the  land  of 
the  Franka  or  Freemen  (AlbacU'B  Westero  Annals,  pp,  5i"i7,  609).  Cut  letters 
aro  oitant  frnm  liigh  odii.'UlB  of  the  Stftlc  to  Benjamin  Franklin  declaring  thai  it 
was  nsnicd  after  him.  Seo  letter  of  William  Coekc  to  FranlcUn,  June  15,  1786. 
Franklin  to  Cocke,  Aagnsi  12,  1780.    Scrier  to  Frauklin,  April  9,  17B7. 
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hold  without  delay  ;  inemlwre  were  chosen  after  the  inauner  m 
which  the  gottlcn;  had  long  been  acciujtomod  to  elect  represonta- 
tives  to  the  Ag^euibly  of  the  parent  StAte,  and  these,  meeting  at| 
Jonesboro,  conducted  their  business  with  so  much  dispatch  that 
on  the  list  day  of  March  they  adjourned.  Many  acts  were 
paased  by  thetn.  But  one  alone  excited  general  oommeut,  and 
was  the  cause  of  unbounded  merriment  across  the  mountains. 
A  list  of  article6  at  that  time  scarce  to  be  met  witli  in  the 
State  of  Franklin  would  be  a  long  one.  But  there  would  be 
no  article  in  the  list  leas  plei»tiful  than  money.  A  few  Spanish 
milled  dollars  tliat  had  come  up  from  Natchez,  some  bad  cop- 
pers, &ome  fiOUB  which  hail  been  glided  over  to  look  like  moi- 
dorea,  and  dirty  fragments  of  Carolina  paper  currency,  were,  it 
ie  true,  to  be  found  there  aa  everywhere.  Yet  even  this  made 
np  so  small  a  Hiun  tJiat  tlie  settlera  on  the  Watauga  and  the 
IIolKtou  had  from  the  earliest  times  resorted  to  barter.  Some 
one  could  always  be  found  who  would  take  a  raccoon-skin  for  a 
pound  of  sugar,  or  would  exchange  a  gallon  of  good  peach- ' 
brandy  for  a  yard  of  flax  linen.  Wlien,  tlierefore,  the  Le^ela- 
ture  came  to  determine  what  should  be  the  legal  currency  of 
the  State,  it  most  wisely  contented  itself  with  fixing  the  value 
of  each  articles  as  bod,  from  time  immemorial,  been  used  as 
money.  One  pomid  of  sugar,  the  law  said,  should  pa-ss  for  a 
shilling-piece ;  the  skin  of  a  raccoon  or  a  fox  for  a  shLIling  and 
threepence.  A  gallon  of  lye  whiskey,  it  was  thought,  was 
worth  twice  that  sum,  wliile  a  gallon  of  peach-brandy  or  a  yard 
of  good  nine  hundred  flax  linen  was  each  to  pass  for  a  tliree-slul- 
ling  piece.  Some  difficulty  was  met  with  in  selecting  articles-'] 
tliat  could  Ix;  easily  carried  from  phice  to  place  and  expressive 
of  large  values.  It  was,  however,  finally  determined  tliat  a 
clean  beaver-skin,  an  otter-  or  a  deer-skin,  should  each  of  tiiem 
be  the  representative  of  six  sliillingi.  In  tliU  kind  of  money, 
the  law  further  prescril)efl,  the  salary  of  every  oflicer  of  the 
State*  from  the  Governor  down  to  the  hangman,  was  to  Imj  paid.* 
Wlien  this  act  became  known  in  the  East  the  wits  were 
greatly  amused.  Frankim,  they  said,  was  a  happy  State,  for 
it  had  a  currency  which  need  not  be  locked  up  in  secret  draw- 
ers, which  stood  in  no  danger  of  being  sent  abroad  by  the  mer- 
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cliant,  and  wliich  could  not  be  eounterfeite<i.  There  was  a  land 
wliore  debtors  would  be  unknown,  and  where  lawyers  might 
Btan'e.  For  the  moment  a  man  was  out  of  money,  instead  of 
applying  to  the  Legislature  to  loan  liim  some  on  hitj  Landft,  he 
had  merely  to  shoulder  his  gun,  throw  Ids  tnips  across  hia  buck, 
go  off  to  the  forests,  and  there,  far  away  from  sheriffs  and  jails, 
trap  beaver  and  track  deer  till  he  had  accumulated  enough 
money  to  pay  his  way  for  months  to  oome.  Others  e^cpreased 
a  hope  that  the  judges  would  be  paid  in  skins  of  the  mink. 
But  in  the  belief  that  the  new  money  could  not  bo  counter- 
feited they  were  much  mistaken.  Many  bundles  of  what 
seemed  to  be  otter-skins  were  soon  passing  about,  wliicli,  ou 
being  opened,  were  found  to  bo  sldnB  of  raccoons  with  tails  of 
otters  sewed  to  them.  Those  who  laughed  at  tlie  currency  of 
Franklin  would  luive  done  well  to  rememl>er  that  old  men  still 
crept  about  among  thern  wIkj  could  dlKtinctly  recall  the  time 
when,  in  North  Carolina,  they  bad  themselves  paid  quit-rents 
and  debt-s  in  fum,  in  hidtis,  in  tallow,  indeed,  in  every  kind  of 
thing  that  was  marketable  and  easy  to  carry  about.* 

The  same  day  on  which  Congress  begged  North  Carolina  to 
give  up  her  western  lands  a  new  slur  was  cast  upon  the  dignity 
of  that  body  by  Mafisachiwetts.  The  three  gentlemen  who 
represented  her  moved  to  bring  in  a  resolution  they  had  bitely 
received  from  home.  This  resolution  set  it  forth  as  the  sense 
of  the  Legislature  that  the  United  Stites  Government  was  well 
formed.  But  whatever  marks  of  wisdom  and  of  skill  might 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  system,  it  could  not  l>e  exj^cted  that 
every  kiJid  of  corruption  ambition  or  avarice  might  seek  to 
introduce  for  the  ruin  of  the  Confederation  had  been  guarded 
against.  It  bocAnie  the  United  States,  therefore,  in  the  early 
years  of  its  life,  to  fonn  such  principles  as  woidd  tend  to 
hinder  designing  men  in  future  ages  from  sapping  the  roota 
of  the  Union.  The  world  admired  the  prudence  and  wisdom 
which,  by  providing  for  a  rotation  of  members  in  Congi'eaa, 
fixed  a  bari'ier  against  corruption.  But  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  saw  with  concern  that  no  provision  had  been 

*  Tbeu  ditttresr't.'d  times  occartvd  in  1722,  and  a^Jtn  in  17:^8,  when  f&rro  pro- 
duce waa  made  a  le^l  tender.  Sve,  for  other  tiutanoes,  Raiiise/*B  Bistorj  of 
TemiMsee,  p.  296. 
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llwt  ■■luMlhiiiiniiH  wm  tnadygnnded  the  tau*U>e  pfttecB 
m  the  Fedenl  Goimuumt  woold  Wwii^  fBoA  t^-  acn  who 
woM  not  be  the  amtt  apalileof  aerriB^the  peofile^cr  the 
moat  iriirikililB  for  iutegritj,  md  thst  eane  bcd,  faf  ling 
the  good  of  the  coontrf ,  wooM  tike  eorrnpfc  mane  to  beeone 
iiiiHiTieii  I  if  CoogreH,  thai  dwy  m%ht  appomt  thfiHglim  to 
wdl-faad  poflto,  When  the  tcatfipp  of  the  waohrtioB  wttt  end- 
ecl  i&B  cnmiiiitiiiwit  wie  mored  and  earned  vithoot  a  dimnnt 
ing  Toioe. 

Meanirhne,  the  friends  of  ywtimueBt,  wnmkg  no  na^ 
f eans  v^  earnest]  j  ftriring  to  create  new  offieea.  Evaywhens 
the  need  of  an  impoet  and  a  T^oraai  nMBngeneoft  of  tiade 
wac  the  afaearfamg  topie  of  etmrtamXaatu  Many  plana  irere 
proposed,  manj  rexnedieE  anggeEted,  diseiwed,  and  abandoned, 
till  early  in  3Iarcfa  a  memocia],  addroseed  to  the  State  L^ia- 
latnre  then  in  seaHtion,  was  aetiTehr  drenkted  throng  die  oof- 
fee-hon£ee  and  taverns  for  si^rnacnre.  Some  namet  of  men  well 
known  in  all  oeenpatioinB  and  profawionfl  irere  pot  down,  bat 
the  merchants,  as  was  to  be  expected,  were  fv  the  more  nmuer- 
ona.  The  subscribers  set  forth  that  thej  highly  approved  of  tlie 
imposL  Tbey  advanced,  indeed,  no  new  argument  in  ita  behalf 
but  contented  theme^es  with  a  plain  gtatwrnenl  of  soeh  roa- 
Bons  as  migbt  any  dxy  have  tieen  heard  in  oonvereation  between 
merchantB  on  the  street  They  believed  it  was  now  admitted 
by  all  men  of  aen^  to  be  a  principle  in  finance,  as  incontro- 
vertible as  any  of  the  axioms  of  geometry^  that  a  revenue  raised 
in  a  8tate  by  an  import  of  the  nature  pmpoeed  by  Congress 
was  leea  f^  and  therefore  more  cheerfully  paid,  than  a  reve- 
nne  collected  by  any  other  means  known  to  tax-gatherers.  The 
great  objections  to  a  duty  were  that  it  acted  as  a  check  to  com- 
merce and  as  a  bounty"  to  nmu^ling.  To  neither  of  these  was 
the  impost  open.  Tlie  duty  of  five  per  centum  was  not  high 
enoni^  to  stop  importation.  The  gains  to  be  had  by  avoiding 
h  were  not  great  enough  to  pay  for  tlie  risks  of  smuggling. 
As  for  the  idea  of  a  misnse  of  the  money  that  would  flow  into 
the  Trea«w%  it  was  not  to  be  lhc>ught  of  for  a  moment.  The 
past  behavior  of  Congress  forbade  it.     Nor  was  it  easy  to  be- 
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lieve  that  men  wbo  were  cliosen  from  tJie  bodv  of  the  people, 
who  enjoyed  but  a  temporary  power,  and  who  were  in  a  little 
while  to  step  do\m  from  their  high  places  oud  mingle  once 
more  with  the  people,  would  attempt  any  very  daring  scheme 
of  fraud.  The  propo&al  to  grant  to  Congress  for  fifteen  years 
sole  power  to  regulate  commercial  matters  was  also  warmly 
recommended.  The  Legislature  was  reminded  tliat  the  Con- 
federation was  composed  of  thirteen  independent  repuhlice; 
that  each  one  of  tlie  thirteen  wtia  individually  more  or  lees 
eomiuereial ;  that  the  wliole  collectively  had,  in  times  gone  by, 
made  no  bad  tigure  in  the  trading  world,  and  would  moat  ae- 
Buredly  make  a  still  better  figure  in  times  to  come.  It  were 
well,  tliercforc,  if  certain  general  principles  of  trade  were  at 
once  laid  down  and  steadily  followed  out.  But  how  could 
they  be  carried  out  unless  the  direction  of  commercial  affairs 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men  whose  laws  each  one 
of  the  States  was  in  duty  boimd  to  obey  'i  Witli  what  body 
could  such  power  be  so  safely  lodged  as  %vith  that  wliich  had, 
ever  since  tlie  fnited  Stales  began  to  exibt,  been  in  charge  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  ?  * 

Jiut,  wlnle  the  memorial  was  still  passing  from  coffee-house 
to  coffee-houiie,  and  was  still  being  eagerly  signed,  a  reply  to  it 
came  out  in  the  Packet  under  tiie  signature  of  Sidney.  In  this 
paper  all  the  points  advance<l  in  tlie  memorial  wore,  one  after 
the  other,  taken  up,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  refuted. 
The  recommendation  of  Congress,  he  went  on  to  say,  was  to 
levy  an  imiK>st  to  fund  the  national  debt.  Evcrj'  one  who  had 
read  Dr.  Price  or  Monsieur  Keeker  knew  what  funding  meant. 
Funding  had  been  the  ruin  of  England.  What,  then,  was  to 
prevent  the  Uniti^l  States,  if  she  followed  in  the  steps  of  Eng- 
land, from  meeting  tlie  fate  of  Erighmd^  The  people  were 
told,  as  they  had  been  told  a  thousand  timee  before,  that  the 
payment  of  die  debt  was  just  and  uecesfiarj',  Who  said  that  it 
was  not  just  and  necessary  ?  But  waa  it  necessary  tliat  the 
people  should  sacrifice  their  hberties  to  pay  it  ?  Periiapfl  there 
never  wae  an  action  so  fatal  to  freedom  as  that  lat^^ly  adopted 
by  Congress  to  compass  the  darUng  object  of  getting  the  purse 
into  it«  hands.     Deputations  from  its  own  body  had  been  sent 

*  New  York  Ptokel,  Uareb  7, 1786. 
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to  the  iVssemblies  of  yirginia  and  Rhode  Island,  Should  this 
be  tried  on  any  other  T-^giglatTirc,  Sidney  sincerely  hoped  the 
body  80  afflicted  would  remember  its  (U<^uity,  ami  show  tliat 
the  freedom  of  debate  waa  not  to  be  overawed  by  such  means. 
The  inemoriiJ  further  set  forth  that  a  tax  collected  by  impost 
was  leant  felt  by  the  jxMjplo,  So  much  the  worse.  Its  imper- 
ceptible operation  would  only  make  it  the  more  easy  to  be  con- 
tinaed  and  made  evorlafiting.  That  members  of  Congress  were 
chosen  yearly,  might  be  recalled  at  any  time,  could  not  be  re- 
elected more  than  twice,  and  so  must,  at  the  end  of  three  yeare, 
return  to  the  body  of  tlio  people,  was  another  l>allad  eung  in 
tlie  peoi)le'8  eary.  This  80uii<le<l  well  enough.  But  the  effect 
of  ihe  change  was  to  take  away  all  respongibility  from  the 
whole.  As  to  recall,  who  in  Congress  would  be  re«tminod  by 
fear  of  being  ctdled  home  when  tlie  sessions  of  that  body  were 
held  with  closed  doors,  and  no  one  coidd  find  out  who  was  the 
mover  of  a  hateful  measure?  Besides,  all  who  had  returned  to 
private  life  were,  almost  to  a  man,  noisy  advocatee  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  powers  of  Congress.  It  should  therefore  be  re- 
membered that  the  Legislature  which  should  give  the  last  fiat 
to  the  impost  an<l  regulation  of  trade  would  sign  the  death- 
warrant  of  American  liberty.* 

iVnd  now  the  arguments  and  replies  of  both  partiee  came 
out  ffwt.  Indeed,  it  soon  bticame  manifest  that  the  great 
stnigglo  wonld  be  in  New  York.  The  temper  of  Massachu- 
setts  had  been  clearly  shown  iu  the  strong  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Boston  mcrchant3.  Pennsylvjmia  hud  not  long  after  fol- 
lowed in  her  track,  and  imposed  heavy  dtities  on  foreign  vessels 
and  foreign  goods.  In  Sontli  Carohna  murmurs  of  discontent 
were  heard,  and  the  whole  mihject  of  commercial  regulations 
was  being  warmly  debated.  But  the  contest  was  nowhere  car- 
ried on  with  as  much  acrimony  and  spirit  as  in  New  York. 
There  three  great  parties  were  diligently  striving  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  aims.  On  the  one  side  were  the  non- 
impoetmen,  bitterly  set  against  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
Congress,  and  devoted  adherents  of  State  rights.  On  the  other 
side  were  the  unpost  men,  eager  for  change,  and  confident  that 
the  stability  of  the  Union  depended  on  the  power  of  Congress. 

*  New  York  Packet.  March  17.  1785. 
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Between  these  extremes  was  a  third,  and  by  no  meauB  con- 
temptiblef  party  of  trimmere.  They  were  as  niucli  disponed  to 
distrust  the  one  set  of  extremists  a£  the  other.  The  States, 
they  felt,  should  not  have  all  the  power.  Neither  ehould  Con- 
gress. There  was  a  golden  inean^  and  thie  golden  mean  was  to 
be  found  not  far  from  cither  extreme.  There  was  midoubtedly 
much  truth  iu  the  a^wertiou  that  trade  and  navigation  matters 
were  in  a  sad  pUj;lit„  Something  must  l>e  done,  and  done  eoon. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  clear  whether  that  something  could  be 
best  done  by  Congress  or  by  the  States,  or  by  both  jointly.  It 
was  quite  certain  that  the  people  could  not  do  without  many 
articles  from  over  the  sea;  imd  what  they  deemed  so  essential 
they  would  import  either  directly  or  indirectly.  At  the  pree- 
ent  moment  England  would  not  suffer  them  to  carry  any  of  her 
manufactures  in  American  bottoms.  Suppose  that,  in  retalia- 
tion, Congretw  forlMulo  English  viisstiLi  to  bring  English  goods 
to  American  ports.  Would  the  proliibition  stop  the  goods 
corning  3  Assuredly  not.  They  would  still  flow  in,  and  the 
tif teen  years  during  wliich  Congress  had  power  to  keep  on  the 
impost  would  be  fifteen  yeai-s  of  smuggling,  of  remonfltrancea, 
and  of  vain  expectation,  A  general  aud  sweeping  prohibition 
waa  therefore  to  be  rigidly  guarded  against  But  special  navi- 
gation acts,  acts  wliich  should  decide  what  goods  should  come 
into  one  State  aud  l>e  excluded  from  another,  Congress  was 
scarce  the  body  to  make.  The  States  could  do  this  much 
better.  It  was,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  spodal  acts  might 
in  the  end  fail.  A'ery  well.  Let  it  be  so.  The  States  would 
then  be  quite  ready  to  make  over  to  Congress  power  to  i*egu- 
late  trade.  But  perhaps  the  safest  way  was  to  let  trade  alone. 
A  strong  prohibition,  some  held,  would  go  far  toward  cwtal)- 
lishing  home  manufactures.  Tliis  was  true.  But  wa.s  it  well 
to  set  up  manufactures  in  a  country  not  fully  or  but  sparsely 
Rett!e<l,  where  the  villiiges  were  a  day's  journey  apart,  and  the 
hou,ses  out  of  sight  of  each  other  I  What  the  country  wanted 
was  men,  not  maimfactures ;  and  an  impost  could  not,  unhap- 
pily, prrMhicp  tlipin.  Wliat  it  wouJd  bring  forth  was  monopo- 
lies. Nor  was  there,  when  the  nutter  came  to  be  looked  into, 
much  real  cause  for  the  cry  of  ruin  gouig  around.  What  were 
the  facts  to  support  it  ?    Would  some  one  name  the  State 
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wliOBe  staples  vere  ratting  for  want  of  a  puniuaj  t  Did  Vir- 
gmia  find  anjr  trouble  in  ctiipoang  of  her  tobaeeo  I  Was  Sooth 
Carohzu  bindeoed  with  muakble  indigo  and  nee  I  Where  wm 
it  that  the  pttxhuse  of  the  fidda  did  not  rnmnMiH  a  h%faer 
price  than  before  the  rerohition  i  What  Isiner  did  not  fiad 
his  grain  taken  the  minute  it  reached  the  f^t^*^  I  Bst  En^ 
land  had  laid  a  heavr  duty  oo  oiL  Vef7  wefl.  The  world  was 
fall  of  markets  for  ofl.  Take  it  to  Ireland.  Take  it  to  any  of 
the  poftB  at  wbidi,  in  colonial  daya,  no  American  ship  wae  erer 
lo  be  Men.  All  would  eome  ri^t  in  time.  It  was  to  the  in- 
terest of  England  to  make  a  treatj  of  eoanneree  with  the 
Unite*!  States.* 

Cut  neither  the  efforte  of  the  trimmers  oat  the  gnj^rters 
of  the  impoet  coold  bring  over  the  Govemor  and  the  Legiala- 
tore  to  thedr  waj  of  thinking.  The  memorial  whidi  had 
framed  eari  v  in  the  epriog,  and  aent  in  oorered  with  the 
of  wealthy  merchants  and  dJfltingniahed  citizens^  met  vri^  so 
little  saocess  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  determined  to 
again  appeal  to  the  Aasemblj.  Several  meetings  were  held. 
The  matter  wa»  grarelj  discnaaed,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  niemorial.t  The  paper  was  speedilj-  made 
readj,  and  at  the  same  time  two  drcolars  were  prepared.  One 
was  addressed  to  the  Statee,  and  one  was  addreeeed  to  the 
comities. 

The  memorial  called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
folly  of  a  system  which,  while  it  empowered  the  United  St 
in  Congress  aasembled  to  make  trcadce  with  foreign  powers^ 
defMiTed  them  of  the  mean?  of  making  snch  treadee  with  mj- 
▼antaga  For  no  one  oonld  be  ignorant  that  all  relations  be- 
tween nation  and  nation  were  founded  on  common  interest. 
Kodiing  was  ever  jHelded  by  one  save  as  payment  for  eoiue- 
thing  gained  of  the  other.  It  was  mnch  to  be  lamented  that 
the  power  to  n^nlate  trade  had  not  been  vettted  in  tlie  Dationalj 
Legislature,  but  had  been  reserved  by  the  States.     The  Stat 

*  Thia  style  of  raucmin^  b  well  eiempliSad  in  an  article  called  Cursory 
Tboaghu  no  the  RcgulstioD  of  Tnule,  which  came  oai  in  Che  New  Tork  Packet 
of  October  27.  1785. 

f  Tljf  nifrruoriftl  liid  the  two  drculora  are  printed  in  full  in  the  N'ew  Tork 
Ftdtet  frtr  Sovembtir  10,  ITSA.  Another  memorUl  by  the  sanu;  body  U  printed 
tB  the  Padtet  for  March  U,  17B5. 
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conid  not  posaibly  use  it  for  the  common  good.  Tliey  ooold 
not  make  treaties.  Trade  could  not,  therefore,  left  to  them, 
be  made  the  basis  of  commercial  compacts.  !Nor  was  it  at  all 
likely  tliat  anything  approaching  a  regular  system  could  bo 
adopted  by  tliiiteen  assemblies,  bent  upon  thirteen  different 
objects,  aud  seeing  the  same  object  in  tliirteen  different  lights. 
The  circular  to  the  States  was  of  a  somewhat  dillereut 
tone.  They  could  not  but  see,  it  was  there  stated,  tliat  mer- 
chants and  landholders  had  been  led  to  the  false  belief  that 
their  interests  were  reall3'  quite  unlike.  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  one  State  should  suppose  advantage  was  to  bo 
gained,  or  danger  shunned,  by  inflicting  injury  or  opjireasion 
on  anotlier.  Keason  seemed  to  be  unable  todisjx;!  tliis  iUiision. 
But  if  reason  were  not  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
belief,  a  severe  exjjerience  in  the  past,  aud  a  much  severer  ex- 
perience to  be  apprfhendL'd  for  the  future,  would  show  that  in 
the  union  of  the  States  lay  the  source  of  their  greatness  and 
tl»eir  power.  Commerce  was  the  basis  of  the  marine.  It  was 
only  by  the  marine  that  the  States  could  ever  hope  to  make 
themselves  rea^>ected  as  a  nation.  And,  uidess  the  nation  was 
reepccted,  the  citizens  would  be  (les})ised ;  unless  the  natiou  had 
the  power  to  exact,  the  citizen  wouUi,  in  foreign  lands,  demand 
his  rights  in  vaui. 

The  circular  sent  to  the  cotmtics  Ukcwise  contained  some 
wholesome  trutlis.  The  small  farmers  aud  petty  landholdere, 
who  detested  commerce  as  the  bane  of  the  country,  and  looked 
upon  it  as  the  main  charmel  through  which  the  gold  aud  silver 
of  the  land  flowed  out  and  all  manner  of  foreign  luxuries 
flowed  in,  were  given  to  understand  they  wore  mistaken. 
Tlie  instrument  plainly  told  them  that  the  interests  of  the  laud- 
holder  were  so  closely  bound  up  witli  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
chant that  the  moment  commerce  began  to  languish  agi'iculture 
must  do  the  same.  Tht'v  were  assured  that  if  they  eupjx)sed 
tie  products  of  their  fieidii  and  their  daJi'ies  were  entirely  con- 
aed  at  home,  tliey  M^ere  mudi  in  error.  The  merchants  con- 
stantly sent  great  quantities  abRjad.  Bu{  unless  the  United 
^H  States  were  speedily  vested  with  such  power  as  would  make 
^M  it  the  interest  of  foreigners  to  seek  a  commercial  alliance,  the 
H      Diercliant  would  not  be  able  to  persist  any  longer  in  the  ruin- 
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of  expofftn^  ^7*&i  sod  tzmber,  tolneco  and 
acnfVBka.  Then  a  to«d  ahTp  would  be  pvt  lo  the 
oi-pnSmoe,  The  StiAn  voold  be  dnnwd  of  thear 
and  the  people  made  nnble  todiMiliaigB  thor 
TlMy  were  remxiided  dnt  tlie  neetiii^ef  tfaeLegnb- 
■  near  at  IumL  It  beeune  tfaaoa,  dien,  so  giT«  poiuled 
to  the  d<4pg>tff>  to  nipporl  erenr  measure  teodiiig 
«»  Iwrtna  OB  Ckmgreas  that  aathoriQr  wsfaoot  whiefa  the  eoBk- 
BMneof  the  ooontxy  nerer  eottld  be  pheed  OB  an  eqial 
with  the  eoauDetoe  of  Fug^and,  of  HoUandr  &nd  of  Franea, 

Wbile  the  arenkra  ^rmfwwa^  xBdeed^  no  reaaaos  fikeir  to^ 
euTj  convictioB  to  the  mmds  oi  taea  vho,  £rom  ignoraiioe  or 
piejadioev  b^  oootxanr  opiniooi)  tliej  vere  br  no  means  with- 
oot  eSiecL  Sscrj  miil^oach  that  iraDt  oat  tpota.  tbe  cttv  took 
maay  padcages  of  tibem  addiened  to  distant  parte  <tf  tbe  ootm- 
tiT.  Not  a  few  found  their  way  to  the  inns  of  remote  ham- 
kte,  and  were  read  br  some  who  heard  for  the  fint  time  that 
there  was  in  ^ew  York  eoch  a  thing  as  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
meroe,  and  that  tbe  Engiiah  Nangatioa  Act  waa,  after  all,  a 
very  aeriona  matter.  And  now  the  diaeontaBt  whieh  had  ariaea 
in  Boatoo,  had  spread  thence  to  Philadelphia,  and  had  been 
taken  up  with  ao  much  spirit  in  Xew  York,  bn^e  out  in  Vir- 
ginia. But  the  agitators  for  the  regulation  of  tnde  in  Virginia 
bdonged  to  that  class  of  the  amununitr  which  in  the  Eastern 
and  the  Middle  States  was  most  bitterlr  set  against  the  meas- 
ure. In  MoiSBachasetCs  and  Xcw  York  the  merdunts  were  the 
supportezs  and  the  farmers  the  opponents.  In  Virginia  the 
planters  were  to  a  man  imited  in  the  opinion  that  some  steps 
most  be  taken  to  meud  commercial  affairs,  and  the  merchants 
quite  disponed  to  let  trade  alone.* 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Tlic  condition  of  things  to  the  south 
of  the  Potomac  was  preciselr  the  reverse  of  the  condition  of 
things  to  the  north  of  the  Potomac  Beyond  the  nortli  bank 
of  the  river  the  furmere  throve  and  the  merchants  did  a  losing 
business.     Beyond  the  south  hank  the  mercliants  were  daily 

*  "  The  mtfcftndle  inU4«n,"  mts  Maduon,  writing  of  Hk  tnTeetment  of  Co»- 
fnm  Willi  power  to  regulate  tnde,  "  which  has  taken  tbe  lead  in  rousing  tbe  pub- 
lic atteniioo  of  other  Scalea.  is  in  thb  ao  eic)aiiivel;r  occupied  in  British  cDounerce 
that  what  liiUe  wei^t  tbej  have  will  be  oHUt  likely  to  fall  ioto  tbo  opposite 
■cmle."    To  Voiiroe,  AngoM  7,  178fi. 
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growing  more  prosperous  and  tlie  planters  more  impoverisIieiL* 
The  trade  of  Virginia  was  perhaps  more  in  the  bands  of  Eng- 
land than  was  that  of  any  of  her  neighbors.  She  poeeeased  no 
ships  or  seamen.  Her  merdiauta  were  every  one  of  them  con- 
nected in  business  witli  Great  Britain, 'and  with  Great  Britain 
alone.  The  planters  did  most  of  the  exporting.  The  mer* 
chants  did  all  the  importing,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  foot- 
ed up  each  year  to  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  exports. 
The  price,  again,  which  the  imports  and  exports  of  Virginia 
fetched  in  the  home  niarketiii,  when  compared  with  the  price 
the  same  goods  brought  in  neighboring  markets,  was  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  merchants  over  tlie  planters.  It  was  only  after 
much  hi^Uug  that  a  hundred- weight  of  tobacco  could  be  made 
to  bring  a  guinea  on  the  Rappahannock  and  thirty-two  shillings 
on  the  James.  But  at  tlie  same  time  in  Philadelphia  forty-four 
shillings,  Virginia  currency,  was  paid  doM-n  for  tobacco  of  the 
James  river  inspection,  and  a  proportionate  sura  for  tobacco  of 
the  liappahannock  inspection,!  As  to  imported  merchandise, 
the  price  asked  in  Richmond  and  ^Norfolk  was  ahnost  double 
tl-iat  asked  in  New  York,  Tlie  merchants,  tlierefore,  having 
no  cause  for  complaint,  kept  stUL  But  the  plantcra,  finding 
that  they  were  selling  their  staple  for  less  and  buying  their 
goods  for  more  than  their  neighbors,  were  liighly  dissatisfied, 
and  with  much  reason.  Yet  they  were  slow  to  action.  ludtKid, 
the  fall  was  far  advanced  when  the  House  of  Delegates  raised  . 
the  question  whether  relief  for  the  present  commercial  distrees /J;^ 
could  better  be  accomplished  by  Congress  or  the  State.  <;^^/ 
The  attention  of  the  House  had  been  caUed  to  this  b^/ 
petitions  which  came  up  from  the  four  great  towns  of  Norfolk, 
Portsmouth,  Suffolk,  and  Alexandria.  The  memorials  present- 
ed a  picture  of  the  stat^  of  affaire  both  gloomy  and  dishejirten- 
ing.  They  showed  how  the  prohibition  laid  by  Great  Britain 
on  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  had  produced  much  distress; 
Low  American  bottoms  had  rapidly  decreased,  how  ship-build- 
ing had  totally  stopped,  how  even  the  carrying  trade  from  town 

*  **  Oar  tDCema)  trade  !b  tftking  an  arrangement  from  wblch  1  hope  good  coiuh>> 
qaeDoes,   B«tail  stores  ore  ttptvaditig  all  over  the  country."   Madison  to  JeSenoo, 

August  SO,  nan. 

f  Madison  to  Monroe,  Juno  SI,  1769.    Mso  to  R.  Q.  Lc«,  July  7,  1V8JS. 
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to  tOTD  akmg  the  oowt  had  gone  into  fareign  faaodi^  Kid  that 
tbe  Teiy  ehipe  which  went  up  and  down  the  rivers  mre  not 
owned  bf  Ajnericaaflu 

Under  this  praHure  the  Honse  deCenmned  to  take  speedy 
aetioo,  referred  the  pethioDs  to  a  eommittee  of  the  wbote  on 
tlie  state  of  the  eommonvealth,  and  on  tlw  ■emtfa  of  Xorem- 
ber  roeolTed  itself  into  a  oommittee  of  the  whole,  and  took  die 
papers  into  eoBaMkntkOQ.  A  wann  and  fsD  ift—iwinn  fol- 
lowed. HarriaoD,  Braxtoo,  and  Iferiwetbcr  SanA  were  for 
SinfcB  luemuw.  Nor  were  then^  in  the  Hooee  of  Depoties^ 
three  men  whose  opinions  were  beard  with  greater  reipect. 
Thej  were  perhapa  the  oldest  membeis  of  die  Hotae^  and 
ponaBBed  ail  that  tradhiooal  inftaeoee  mhaA  in  hgiiiitiie 
boffiea  k  alwa^  i  iiniaiMl  hf  die  old  bub  ow  the  tKw. 

TVx  had,  aU  thiee-of  them,  been  Bumbew  of  theCieilT tri 

CVjiii|^i»r>  had  eftan  been  enployed  in  dM  eaaneQa  of  dw 
Stnte^  whik  Hanvon  andBfeutan  added  Ae  fmfSber  renown 
of  hnrb^  «(  iheir  aanee  to  &e  DifrJarrtif  of  lwciw|wnd>'iw.ft. 

BaDJaub  Hamsea  mm  a  bold^  fiank^onbyeken  nan.  He 
had  aO  his  Kfe  been  actire  in  the  caose  of  Ebcrtr,  and  had,  in 
the  eartv  awTenieBtB  of  tbe  revohttaoa,  bscaa  a  part  nariDed 
witkae^aftdaMMioa.  A  ataej  k  laid  of  kn  w^  donw 
to  be  nanaled  aa  ii  tnahr  iftai  ii all  dm  cfcaiacta-  of  die  man. 
In  dw  Oo^ma  of  inSs  a^enlka  aeeoad  petidott  to  the  Kii^ 
nun  wndm  dkfnnnn,  Tnihn  ITirlinw,  Tkn  kadtkeckief  part 
ki  fcaaun^  it  8ud  that  than  WW  bat  ana  ward  n  Ike  paper  he 
dte^iowla^andtkatwofd  wvOngienL  Scaieel3rkad  ke 
amd  ao  wkn  Harnna  jawpiit  to  laa  fart  and  rirhinwd: 
«lkeR»bal  oBawoedinlkefafai^Mr.Fkwdent.  which  I 

Oamfftm^  In  tka  war  ke  euried 
i  to  ka  aalonri  of  a  ngkn  tm  gf  feot, 
ladhnelfTbeenGovwnarof  Vugtasi^  aad  kad  eonmeBeed  the 

for 
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wan  eai^   dtaBngnaned   for  tke 

Md  aa^  walk  ^Aa^  ka  AiMiad  tka  i^hftBof  te 

2Ca«aaknibeaBMf»a«lN*^bAalf  <tf  HenVk 

on  tka  Scnnp  Aec    Tec  Us  pepahnnr  was  fur  a 

r  a  <iDni.    Be  haiL  wkfla  n  Tuqpaaa  dat^giiae  u 
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Congress,  recommended  to  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1776 
a  plan  of  government  under  the  signature  of  A  Native.  The 
scheme  was  coldly  received.  The  author  was  believed  to  bo 
much  biased  hy  his  two  years-  residence  in  England,  and  soon 
after  loet  his  seat  in  Congrees. 

But  of  the  three,  the  political  career  of  Meriwether  Smith 
had  been  the  most  singular.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  believed 
to  be  quite  familiar  with  public  affairs.  His  pursuits,  indeed, 
as  a  merchant,  gave  him  great  aptitude  in  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. But  they  were  believed  by  his  friends  to  have  affected 
his  political  views  as  nothing  else  could.  No  man,  as  a  delegate 
to  Congress,  ever  went  through  so  many  stages  of  favor  and  of 
disfavor  with  his  constituents.  For  bis  conduct  on  one  occasion 
he  was  warmly  tliaukcd.  For  his  conduct  on  another  he  was 
strongly  eengnred.  Several  timee  he  was  subjected  to  charges 
and  investigations,  which,  though  ending  indeed  in  a  full  acquit- 
tal, marked  him  out  as  an  eccentric  and  impracticable  character.* 

Joined  witii  these  three  was  Charles  Thurston.  He  had 
been  bred  to  the  ministry,  but  had,  when  the  war  opened, 
thrown  aside  his  gown,  deserted  his  flock,  become  a  soldier, 
and  was  now  a  most  active  politician. 

When,  however,  these  advocates  of  a  State  navigation  act 
were  bluntly  asked  what  they  had  to  propose,  they  were  not  a 
little  puzzled.  Braxton  then  came  to  their  relief,  and  answered 
that  he  would  have  all  British  vessels  from  the  Indies  excluded 
from  Virginia  ports,  and  tliat  lie  would  have  no  meroliant  al- 
lowed to  do  business  in  tlie  State  till  after  a  residence  of  a 
certiun  number  of  years.  But  he  was  plainly  told  by  those 
who  were  for  the  regulation  of  trade  by  Congrees  that  Ruch 
talk  did  not  in  tlie  least  aid  his  side  of  the  question.  Much 
was  said  about  pul>lie  faith;  alwut  the  injury  each  State  would 
continually  be  doing  to  her  neighbors  if  suffered  to  make  her 
own  commercial  laws,  and  the  want  of  uuity  and  distrust  of 
Congress  such  law-making  would  exhibit  to  England.  But 
tbc  most  masterly  reply  was  the  speech  of  James  Madisou-f 

•  Journals  of  the  Virginia  Houw  of  Del^ated,  October  seiwiuii,  1779,  p.  80, 
Majrsession,  1760, pp.  22,46.  MayBCj<8ioD,17dl,p.l4.  October  sesBton,  1781,  p. 40. 

f  Uadlson  to  WKsbingtoa,  Norcmbcr  11,  1785.  The  notei  of  this  ipeech 
vill  be  foiuid  in  Modisou's  Writings. 
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Miidi^n  afifiured  bis  bearere,  wbo,  because  they  every  year 
sent  a  few  ship-loadfi  of  tobacco  acrofis  the  Atlantic,  thought 
themBulves  abk*  to  Hj>eak  with  authority  on  uuittere  of  com- 
merce and  trade,  that  general  r^^lations  were  both  wise  and 
neoessary.  In  no  otlier  way  could  foreign  acts  be  counteracted, 
treatiee  made,  ahipe  and  eeanieu  encouraged,  embargoes  laid  in 
time  of  war,  and  strife  among  the  States  prevented  in  time  of 
peace.  They  were  reminded  how,  the  moment  Massachusetts 
closed  hor  ports  to  Englirtli  shipping,  Coimccticut  made  licrs 
free,  bow  bittor  the  dispute  was  growing  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  l^et^veen  Peausylvania  and  Delaware,  and  how 
all  these  things  showed  that,  whatever  goods  Virginia  prohibits 
ed  oouiiug  into  Norfolk,  or  Portsmouth,  or  Alexandria,  would 
be  admitted  to  lfar>'laud  or  North  Carolina,  and  thence,  by 
fair  means  or  by  fouJ,  surely  oome  over  her  borders.  But  the 
measure  was  nut  only  ueoessaty,  it  was  eafe.  If  it  were  wise 
to  intnist  Congress  with  power  to  manage  war,  it  was  equally 
wise  to  intrust  Congress  with  power  to  manage  trade.  Madi- 
son then  went  on  to  show  them  how  the  pecuhar  situation  of 
the  United  States  increased  the  repellent  power  of  each  State, 
and  how  easily  this  might  lead  to  tlie  utter  dissohition  of  the 
Confederation.  Of  such  a  breaking  up  there  could  be  but  one 
result.  In  every  State  a  standing  army,  taxes  made  perpetual, 
and  each  petty  squabble  decided  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  AVljen 
the  vote  was  taken,  the  Speaker  announced  that  the  Ayee  had 
it,  and  tliat  the  sense  of  the  House  was  that  power  over  trade 
ought  to  be  vested  in  Congress  witli  certain  restrictions.  In 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  House,  a  committee  was 
then  appointed  to  prepare  inKtnictions  for  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates in  Congress.  The  instructions  were  speedily  drawn  np, 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  discussed  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole.* 

Ajid  now  tlie  opposition  party  of  Harrison  and  Braxton 
must<^red  its  full  strength.  The  discussion  lasted  through  sev- 
eral days,  and  was  mai-ked  by  the  bitterness  and  intemperance 


*  Hadbon,  in  hU  aooount  of  the  debate,  sajra :  **  Its  ftdTcraariei  vcre  tlie 
Speaker,  Thurstotu  mnd  Corhtn ;  thry  veire  bitter  and  iUibera]  agiuost  CoogrMB 
and  the  Dortbern  St«te«  bejroiid  example."  UadiaoD  to  Jeffereon,  Jaiiaar7  2fl, 
1986. 
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of  the  attacks  on  Congrees  and  on  the  North.  The  bill  was 
first  diflCTisscd  on  the  grounds  of  its  general  merits,  and,  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  Thurston,  after  a  Bavage  attack  on  the  eastern 
States,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  assert  that  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful "whether  it  would  not  be  l)etter  to  encourage  the  British 
tiian  the  eastern  marine."  But  the  remarks  raised  such  a 
storm  of  invective  that  the  attack  was  soon  shifted  to  the 
ground  of  perpetual  dnnition.  Here  the  opponents  of  the 
resolution  were  more  successful,  and,  after  much  talk  about 
tjrants,  about  liberty,  and  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
States,  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  term  of  the  impost  first 
to  twenty-five  and  then  to  thirteen  years.  But  the  limitation 
to  thirteen  years  made  the  resolution  worse  than  none.  The 
movers  abandoned  it  with  disgust,  and  suffered  it  to  lie  on  the 
table  till  the  last  day  of  the  sesaon,  when  a  substitute  was 
moved  which  led  to  consequences  of  which  not  even  the  far- 
sighted  judgment  of  Madison,  who  prepared  it,  had  any  con- 
ception whatever.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  movement 
which  went  on  step  by  step  in  a  direct  and  unbroken  progres- 
sion to  the  establishment  of  our  present  Government.  From 
this  motion  cjune  the  National  Trade  Convention  at  Ammpolis 
in  1780,  From  the  Anuapolis  Convention  of  1780  came  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  May,  1787 ;  and  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  of  1787  came  the  Constitntion  under  which 
we  live.  It  is  therefore  well  worth  our  while  to  narrate,  with 
some  fulness  of  dutail,  the  history  of  this  movement  from  its 
insigDificant  begiimings. 

The  Potomac  river  had  always  been  regarded  as  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia.  TIic  charter  of  Lord 
Baltimore  liad  so  defined  it,  but  had  made  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
colonial  governors  extend  across  the  river  to  the  southern  ehore. 
By  the  constitution  of  1770,  Virginia  recognized  tliie  charter, 
released  to  Maryland  all  tlie  territory  claimed  by  it,  and  all 
rights  demanded,  except  the  free  nse  and  navigation  of  the 
Potomac  and  Pohomoke  from  their  sourcce  to  their  mouths. 
The  language  conveying  the  grant  was  broad  and  general,  and 
might,  MHthout  much  sophistry,  be  construed  into  a  complete 
relinqnisliing  by  Virginia  of  all  jurisdiction  over  the  rivers. 
Yet  it  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  till  the  year  after  the  peace 
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when  MatliBon  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, lie  had,  it  peems,  early  in  1784,  been  travelling  along 
the  Potomac  and  had  then  been  told  of  many  Hagrunt  evaisloiw 
encceBf^lIy  practiced  by  foreign  tosbcIa  loading  at  Alexandria. 
On  bis  return  to  Orange  he  imme^liately  wrote  to  Jefferson 
who  at  tliat  time  sat  in  Congress  as  one  of  the  delegates  from 
Viiginia.*  He  quoted  the  language  of  the  grant,  mentioned 
the  evasions  which  had  come  under  his  own  observation,  nidged 
Jefferson  to  sound  tlie  Maryland  delegates  on  the  matter,  and 
threw  out  the  suggestion  of  a  joint  commisfiion  from  the  two 
Stateii  to  define  the  jwwer  of  each  on  the  river.  The  time,  be 
thought,  was  at  hand,  as  Maryland,  put  into  a  good  humor  by 
the  cession  of  the  back  lands,  would  be  all  the  more  ready  to 
listen  to  reason.  The  suggestion  for  a  joint  commisftion  was 
warmly  approved  by  Jefferson.  A  bill  was  soon  brought  into 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  three  cormuissiouere  appointed. 
Three  more  were,  in  the  fall,  appttinted  by  Maryland,  and  in 
March,  1785,  the  commissioners  met  at  Alexandria  but  soon 
adjourned  to  Mount  Vernon.  Everything  that  Iwre  upon  ju- 
ribdiction  over  the  river  and  the  bay  was  carefully  gone  into, 
all  conflicting  claims  were  amicably  adjusted,  and  the  terms  of 
a  compact  quieJcly  settled. 

But,  as  the  discussion  went  on,  tlie  commieaioners  could  not 
fail  to  obiierve  that  tliere  were  many  things  closely  boond  up 
with  the  welfare  of  tlie  two  States  which  they  had  no  rightful 
power  to  touch.  It  was  doubtless  of  great  moment  that  each 
State  sliould  have  equal  and  well-defined  rights  on  the  watere 
of  the  river  and  the  bay.  But  it  was  also  of  much  importance 
tliat  every  hundred- weight  of  tobacco  that  went  over  the  Poto- 
mac to  Maryland,  and  every  barrel  of  com  tliat  came  from 
Maryland  to  Virginia,  should  be  made  subject  to  a  uniform 
Bystem  of  duties.  Nor  was  it  less  desirable  that  all  disputes 
about  the  currency,  or  tlie  meaning  of  the  commercial  laws, 
sliould  be  settled  in  accordance  with  some  miiform  principles. 
The  commissioners  were  well  aware  that,  however  needful 
these  things  might  be,  it  did  not  fall  within  their  instnictions 
to  meddle  with  tliera.  Yet  they  felt  snre  that,  as  good  men 
and  true,  they  might  with  perfect  propriety  draw  up  a  supple- 

<  Ukdison  to  Jcffcrtfon,  March  16,  1784  ;  lUso,  April  26,  1784. 
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mentary  report  setting  forth  how,  in  the  conree  of  their  labors, 
they  bad  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  waat  of  legitilatiou  on 
the  currency,  on  duties,  and  on  commercial  matters  in  general. 
Tliie  indeed  they  did.  And  added  the  suggestion  that  each 
year  two  oommiBsioners  should  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
details  of  a  system  for  the  next  year. 

The  Legislature  of  Mary  laud  was  first  to  act  on  the  re- 
port. And,  in  doing  so,  went  beyond  the  snggestion  of  the 
commission  and  proposed  tbat  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania 
should  be  invited  to  join  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  a  conmion 
system  of  commercial  p4.)licy.  This  was  in  Xovember.  At 
that  time  neither  the  proceediugB  of  the  joint  commission  nor 
the  action  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  had  been  laid 
before  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  Btit  Madison,  who  was  a 
commissioner,  was  well  aware  of  what  had  been  done  and  now 
saw  his  opportunity.  The  resolution  granting  Congress  power 
to  regulate  trade  for  tliirteen  years  was,  in  his  opinion,  likely 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  at- 
tempt to  battie  the  arts  of  the  opposition,  and  to  further  the 
good  cause  by  enlarging  the  recommendations  which  he  knew 
would  shortly  be  presented  to  the  House,  into  a  call  for  a  con- 
vention of  commitisionerH  fn>m  all  the  States.  He  accordingly 
drew  up  such  a  resohition.  But  when  he  liad  made  it  ready 
a  new  difficulty  presented  itself.  Who  should  introduce  iti 
He  had  long  been  a  member  of  Congress.  He  had  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  in  set  speeches,  defender!  the  extension  of  the 
powers  of  tliat  body,  and  particularly  in  nutters  of  trade.  He 
was  therefore  often  accused  of  undue  bias  in  favor  of  Con- 
gress, and  he  know  that  any  resolution  he  might  bring  in  would 
be  viewed  with  more  jealousy,  and  scrutinized  with  more 
severity  than  if  brought  in  by  any  one  else.  In  this  diflScidty 
he  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Tyler,  who  agreed  with  him  in  politics, 
who  had  never  sat  in  Congress,  and  whose  popularity  in  the 
House  was  great.  Tyler  introduced  the  resolution.  It  was 
moved  a^  a  substitute  for  the  original  motion,  and,  as  it  was  not 
pressed,  was  laid  on  the  table.  But  at  last,  on  the  fifth  of  De- 
cember, the  Marj'laiid  resolutions  were  brought  before  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  referred  to  the  eommittee  on  com- 
merce.    A  week  later  the  report  ot  ttie  joint  commission  under- 
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Wfdl  hMB  fivm  IftVpHld  flfid  TBJliBB  BV  ttS 

pnavd  m  tfae  wtraneDt,    And  nov  die  w%Tm 
lUboa.    Tflft  k  «M  a  «e|p 

I  prapend  thit  the  eoavortioa  AimM  9»  b^«a  Ab,  j 

t!w  CQofiliaB  of  Ae  trade  cf  tibe  CUifafaaliop.  id 
Aoidd  report  amIi  a  ad  M  woold,  win  adopted  I7  each  I 
wiahfc  GoBgns  to  pronde  for  die  tnde  a£  the  wMe  <»iaiit 
in  the  aMMt  nffuhiil  msmMr.  la  dds  f ocm  lik  resohitiaa  wis 
ft^a  from  the  tolife  on  die  kft  dij  of  die  oBoa  and 
pased  l2nQvi^  bodi  fasanclifls  of  die  lapdatmou  Serm  < 
laiirioiMn  wen  afipoiBtad.  ^"^^''^j^  dieai  was  Merit 
flnddi,  who  had  from  fint  to  krt  oppond  it  vith  btttenas  J 
aaperi^. 

A  fevwe^tfiertikebfeakif^  op  of  die  Honuefidie  seven 
winmiiMiiiiMiiii  held  their  fiist  sitting  at  Richznoad.  The 
vem  bc^NQ  them  waa  to  detammie  a  dmeaEid  to  select  a 
<d  iiiw<iiig  for  the  proposed  eoorentioo.  The  dar  "vm 
fixed  npoD  aa  the  seeood  Mondar  ui  September,  1 TS^  But 
die  plaee  waa  not  choeea  till  After  mnch  discnaaon.  For  the 
•eresi  were  agreed  that  wfaererer  the  ooQTentkn  met  it  should 
aft  leaat  do  bo  at  a  place  Car  removed  from  tlie  atting^  of 
greas  and  the  aei^ibariiood  of  great  oommercia]  towns;.  Wt 
the  dolcgatea  to  aanmble  at  New  York,  or  indeed  at  Pfc 
phiar  the  cry  wonid  Eorel^  go  np  that  ther  had  been  awed^  or 
browbeatesi,  hv  members  of  CoogreeG  to  adopt  radi  mc 
M  would  gratif r  wLat  Brutoa  and  Qraodhns,  Cudds  and  Jonic 
called  "the  lust  of  power."  Were  thev  to  deliberate  near  the 
large  waporte,  where  the  mercliauts  were  aumeroos  and  power-j 
fnl,  nodiing  wonld  be  able  to  dieeoade  the  mnltitiide 
the  belief  that  ereiy  member  of  the  convention  had  been  but- 
ton-boled  by  dozens  of  distreeeed  merchants,  or  had  his  eaiaj 
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filled  with  complaints  and  liis  pockets  witli  petitions,  till  he  was 
made  to  believe  that  matters  were  a  hundredfold  worse  than 
they  were,  and  could  only  be  remedied  by  extending  the  power 
of  OongreBS.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  all  ground  for  such 
charges  was  completely  removed  by  selecting  Annapolis  as  the 
^lace  of  meeting.*  t 

The  call  for  the  Trade  Convention,  however,  excited  mucHT\ 
less  discussion  than  wafl  expected.  Tlie  attention  of  the  people 
was  wholly  taken  up  with  a  eubject  which  was  to  them  much 
more  pressing.  There  were  at  that  time,  as  there  have  been 
and  still  are,  in  every  State  Bclcct  companies  of  incorrigible 
fools  who  thought  that  a  State  could,  by  merely  calling  a  bundle 
of  old  rags  a  hundred  thowsand  pounds,  really  add  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  and  that  if 
any  man  were  rash  enough  to  doubt  this  he  should  be  locked 
up  in  jail  till  he  came  to  Lis  senses.  Tliese  men  had,  during 
the  summer  and  fall,  been  unusually  active  and  clamorous,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  over  to  their  way  of  thinking  great  num- 
bers of  converts.  Nor  was  it  a  yery  difficult  matter  to  make 
converts.  For  money  had  become  so  scarce  tliat  many  men 
who  at  any  other  time  would  have  sconted  the  talk  of  the  paper 
advocates  aa  the  babble  of  fools,  were  easily  made  to  believe  a 
debased  currency  whicli  circulate*!  freely  was,  after  all,  much 
better  than  a  good  currency  of  which  they  rarely  saw  a  coin. 
Indeed,  with  the  recollection  of  the  dark  days  of  1779,  when 
forty  dollars  were  paid  for  a  hat,  fifty  poimds  for  a  hundred  of 
BUgar,  and  as  many  dollars  for  a  hundred  of  flour,  still  fresh  in 
tlieir  memories,  the  multitude  was  not  asliamed  to  cry  out  for  a 
new  issue  of  paper  money,  and  for  new  gag-laws  to  make  it 
circulate.  The  consequences  were  soon  apparent.  The  elec- 
tions came  on,  and  in  the  Legislatures  of  seven  States  out  of  the 
thirteen  the  paper  men  counted  a  majority.  No  sooner  did 
they  find  themselves  in  power  than  they  Iprought  in  all  mimner 
of  bills  for  the  issue  of  pajwr,  and  hurried  them  tlirough  with 
all  possible  speed.  In  most  instances  the  opjKjsilion  encoun- 
tered was  small  in  numbers  and  brokon  in  spirit.  But  in  a  few 
States  the  struggle  wa«  bitter  and  protracted.     Such  a  one  was 

*  Such  vail  tlio  stfttcmont  mnde  to  U&du^a  b;  Edmund  Ruiitlolpb.     MftdiaoD 
to  Joffcraoo,  March  tS,  17Sd, 
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Maryland.  More  tlian  a  year  before  a  paper-money  bill  had 
been  fraiueil,  bad  been  strongly  defended  in  petitions  to  the 
House  and  heartily  rcvilwl  in  letters  to  Uie  Gazette,  bad  been' 
passed  by  the  Ilonfle,  and,  nn;»et  happily,  throi^Ti  out  by  the 
Senate,  This  merely  increased  tlie  clainor  and  indignation  of 
tlie  people,  and  in  November,  1785,  a  jxjtition  prajnng  for  the 
emission  of  paper  money  came  in  from  the  town  of  Baltimore, 
Nine  himdred  and  ten  men  put  their  baudj*  to  tljc  instrument. 
The  whole  Bubjoet  waH  ut  uuce  up  for  discussion.  The  troubles, 
it  was  said,  which  atflicted  the  State  were  not  to  be  cured  by 
building  up  manufactures,  by  encouraging  commerce,  by  pass- 
ing imvigation  bills.  These  were  the  things  which  made  the 
troubles.  The  true  panacea  was  paper  money.  From  the  very 
day  on  which  the  bilk  began  to  issue  from  the  Treasury  the 
burden  of  taxes  woidd  grow  lighter,  debts  be  dischai^d  with 
ease,  arts  and  commerce  flotirish,  and  the  faces  of  all  men  wear 
a  contented  expression. 

To  this  childish  t4ilk  were  opposed  argiuuents  which  might 
be  perused  with  profit  by  those  mischievous  schemers  who  in 
our  time,  under  tlie  name  of  Greenbackers,  advocate  a  money 
policy  as  vicious  and  absurd  as  that  which,  ninety-eight  years 
ago,  was  vainly  combated  by  our  ancestore.  Those  who  had 
been  led  away  by  the  large  promises  of  the  paper  men  were 
told  by  the  specie  men  that  the  main  support  of  paper  money 
was  public  opinion.  The  sujjport  of  the  many  was  also  the 
foundation  of  all  power  in  the  Government.  A  Government 
in  which  the  j>eople  liad  no  faith  was  doomed.  A  currency 
in  which  the  people  bad  no  faith  was  likewise  doomed;  it 
had  no  value  whatsoever.  But  [lublic  opiiuon  as  appUed  to 
paper  money  meant  something  very  different  from  public 
opinion  as  applied  to  GovemmeDt.  It  meant  a  firm  belief 
that  a  dolLir  iu  cre<iit-bin8  was  equal  to,  and  would  answer  all 
the  purposes  of,  a  Spanish  dollar  in  silver.  If  such  faith  ex- 
isted among  men,  then  tlie  road  to  an  issue  of  paper  money 
would  be  smooth  and  easy  to  travel.  Such  confidence  did  not 
prevail,  nor  could  any  fair-minded  man  deny  that  it  ought  to 
be  firmly  set  np  before  they  ventured  on  an  expedient  which 
had  so  many  timee  before  been  productive  of  miserable  couse- 
quencea.     It  was  easy  to  understand  the  motives  whicli  led 
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men  to  favor  the  plan.  Dishonest  debtors  held  tlie  delusive 
hope  that  a  new  tender  law  would  be  passed.  Merchants  who 
found  the  gains  arising  from  the  fluctuations  of  paper  to  be  the 
most  profitable  part  of  their  business,  would,  of  course,  give  it 
a  wann  approvaL  The  multitude,  heavy  laden  with  taxes, 
would  welcome  with  delight  any  means  of  paying  them  with 
aa  much  ease  as  in  the  days  when  red  money  was  taken  at  par. 
But  suppose  this  new  money  did  fome  out ;  was  there  a  farmer 
or  a  planter  who  would  take  it  in  pa^Tuent  for  barrels  of  oom 
or  hogsheads  of  tobacco  J  Would  a  moneyed  man  \vith  his 
specie  ont  at  interest  take  it  ?  Would  tlio  merchants  take  it 
for  an  assortment  of  goods  at  the  current  price  \  The  truth 
was,  the  wit  of  man  could  devise  no  method  of  6up]>orting 
paper  money  the  moment  public  0]>inion  failed  it.  Bills  of 
credit,  when  unsustained  by  this  prop,  stood  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  private  bills.  Let  the  richest,  the  nuwt  highly 
esteemed  man  in  the  State  issue  a  bond  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  five  years  and  what  would  become  of  it?  He  could  not 
sell  it  for  half  that  sum.  The  same  was  true  with  paper 
money.  When  tlie  debtor  knew  he  could  discharge  specie 
obligations  with  it ;  when  the  merchant  knew  he  could  pass  it 
as  coin  in  other  States;  when  the  Government  took  it  for 
taxes,  and  the  money-lenders  excliauged  it  for  silver  and  gold 
at  par,  then  woidd  paper  money  bo  as  good  as  specie,  and  not 
before.  To  talk  of  ample  funds  for  redemption  at  a  distant 
day  lietrayed  a  Uck  of  information  on  the  subject  that  was 
really  lamentable.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  the  term  of  the  Seuate  ex- 
]iired,  and  the  whole  body  was  to  be  chosen  anew.  Then  the 
excitement  rose  to  fever  heat.  Merer  had  there  been  such 
electioneering*  such  wire-pulling,  such  pamphleteering  k'uown 
in  the  State.  Meml)er8  of  each  House  canvassed  openly  among 
tlie  people,  and,  wlien  the  election  was  over,  it  was  found  that, 
alrliouglj  the  Ilouse  of  Deputies  was  made  up  almost  cxclusivo- 
ly  of  the  paper  men,  and  though  many  old  members  of  the 
Senate  had  lost  their  seats,  the  har<l-money  men  still  presented 
a  formidable  majority  in  tlie  Upper  House.     The  result  was 


*  These  arguments  are  »et  forth  in  a  paper  in  tfao  MarytaDd  Oawtu,  Decenk' 
ber  Z,  17M. 
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inevitable.  The  House  of  Deputies  almost  immediately  passed 
an  act  for  the  issue  of  credit-billR.  But  the  Senate  stood  firm, 
threw  out  the  bill,  and,  at  the  fall  election  of  1787,  the  jmper- 
monej  scheme  was  once  more  made  the  question  of  an  exciting 
canvass.* 

In  other  States,  however,  the  struggle  was  soon  over.  In 
Pennsylvania  almost  the  otdy  man  of  ability  and  note  who  held 
out  vigorously  against  the  rag-monev  party  was  Pelatlah  Web- 
ster, Very  little  information  regarding  him  has  come  down  to 
us ;  but  his  works  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts,  clear- 
headed, and  a  student  of  political  economy  and  finance.  Indeed,  ' 
no  one  among  his  contemporaries  maintained  sounder  views 
these  matters,  or  labored  more  diligently  to  instruct  the  people. 
An  ardent  free-trader  and  a  hard-money  man,  he  spent  much 
leisure  time  in  writing  little  tract^t  on  his  favorite  hobbies, 
Kow  it  was  a  pamphlet  on  the  danger  of  too  much  circulating 
cash  in  a  State ;  now  a  neat  essay  on  the  Test  Act,  on  Credit, 
or  a  i>aper  emlxxlying  severe  strictures  on  the  Tender  Act 
But  more  commonly  his  theme  was  Free  Trade  and  Finance. 
Six  essays  nn  tliis  subject  had  already  come  out  when,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 7S5,  he  published  the  seventh.  Like  all  its  predecessors, 
though  treating  of  things  whidi  to  most  readers  are  tiresome 
and  dry,  it  was  pleasingly  written,  and  contained  much  whole- 
some advice.  The  idea  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  cosh 
was,  he  said,  erroneous.  There  was  a  full  snftidency.  Every- 
thing that  had  a  cash  value,  labor,  and  indeed  all  the 
staple  commodities  produced  by  it,  would  and  did  command 
not  only  immediate  pajrment,  but  high  prices.  On  an  aver 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  more  was  obtained  for  lalwr  and  for 
country  produce  in  1784  than  in  1774.  It  was  then  absurd  to 
talk  of  the  lack  of  money  when  labor  and  the  fruit  of  it  had 
qnick  sales,  good  prices,  and  cash.     To  say  that  it  was  hard  to 

•  See  B  letter  from  Madison  to  Jeffereon,  Augiwt  l*i,  1786.  Writing  to  Mon- 
roe four  mouths  later,  be  ml)*3  :  "  We  benr  that  MorTload  b  much  agitated  uu  tbe 
•core  of  paper  mowj,  the  Uoufie  of  Oelegaioe  liaring  decided  in  favor  of  an  cmia- 
■ioii."  In  1TB7,  April  ISlb,  Franklin  write« :  "  Marrland,  too,  ts  diTidod  on  the 
Mune  subject  (paper  tnoncf),  the  AMombly  twing  for  it,  and  the  Senate  against  it. 
£ach  ia  now  emptojed  in  eiideavonng  to  gain  tbe  people  to  ita  partj  againat  th« 
next  eleatSon,  and  it  i»  probable  the  ABscmbljr  may  preraU."  f  rmoklin  to  De  la 
Rodtefouoauld. 
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borrow  money,  and  that  all  kinds  of  public  securities  were 
down  far  below  par,  was  no  argument.  If  capitalists  would 
not  put  out  their  money,  if  loan-otfice  certiticates,  depreciation 
certificates,  and  final  settlements  were  to  be  had  at  two  ehQ- 
lingfl  sixpence  in  the  pound,  or  eight  for  one,  that  did  not  prove 
money  to  be  scarce.  What  it  did  prove  was  a  want  of  public 
and  private  faith,  and  a  distrust  of  all  security.  He  then 
showed  most  forcibly  that  an  issue  of  paper  money  would  not 
mend  mattcrB  in  tlie  least.*  But  his  arguments  foil  on  deaf 
ears.  The  House  yielded  to  the  rage  for  paper  money,  and 
ordered  bills  of  credit  to  be  issued  by  tlie  State  Treasurer. 
Itittenhouse  accortlingly  notified  the  President,  on  the  tcntli  of 
May,  1785,  that  bills  to  the  amount  of  seven  thousand  pounds 
had  been  signed,  and  were  ready  to  issue ;  that  tho  ajgners 
were  worldng  industriously,  and  that  he  felt  sure  in  future  at 
least  ten  tliousand  pounds  would  come  out  each  week.f  The 
sum  emitted  wtm  small.  The  fimds  for  sinking  it  were  good, 
and  it  was  not  made  a  legal  tender.  It  went  into  circulation 
partly  by  way  of  loans  to  the  farmers  on  their  lands,  and  j>artly 
by  way  of  payments  to  the  public  creditors.  It  was  believed, 
therefore,  to  be  as  good  as  money  of  the  kind  could  be  made, 
or,  as  the  supporters  said,  as  good  as  specie.  Yet  lK*fore  the 
first  of  August,  1786,  was  oome,  the  depreciation  had  reached 
twelve  per  ccnt4 

North  Carolina  came  next  The  amount  put  out  had  been 
quite  large,  bad  been  made  a  legal  tender,  and  been  issued  in 
that  way  which,  of  all  ways,  was  the  surest  to  caueo  a  depreciar 
tion  at  the  t-tjirt.  A  little  was  loaned  on  landed  property,  and 
as  much  as  possible  passed  off  on  creditors  who  had  bULs  against 
the  State.  But  tlus  proved  far  too  sluggish  a  channel,  and, 
under  the  pretence  of  tlirowing  the  new  money  rapidly  into 
circulation,  large  i>urcha8e8  of  tobacco  were  ordered  by  tho 
State.  The  agent  charged  T.vith  this  duty  received  strict  com- 
mands to  make  all  payments  in  paper,  and  to  put  down  for 
each  potmd  of  leaves  twice  as  much  as  the  planters  could,  in 
the  beat  market,  obtain  for  it  in  specie.     Every  debtor,  there- 

*  Ea«ys  of  Pclatiah  Webaler. 

j  Rittenhouae  to  Dickinson,  Kay  10,  1780.    Penniiytvimla  ArchiveB,  178S. 

^  Sue  ft  iQtwr  from  MftJison  to  Jaffereon,  August  12,  1786. 
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fore,  wlio  cou]d  lay  hands  on  a  himdred-weight  of  tobacco,  ca^ 
ried  it  to  the  a^nt,  received  double  its  specie  value  in  paper, 
aiid  then  hastened  off  to  pay  hifi  eroditoTB  in  paper  shillings  and 
dollafB,  which  the  law  declared  to  be  quite  as  good  as  silver 
ones.  But  soniotliinf^  more  tlian  the  votes  of  a  Legislature  was 
needed  to  transmute  raga  into  silver.  From  the  day  on  which 
the  paper  first  appeared,  depreciation  went  steadily  on  till  the 
new  bills  were  paid  and  received  at  a  disoount  of  tliirty  per 
cent. 

In  South  Carolina  the  advocates  of  soft  money  denied  that 
the  ]>aper  had  sufierod  any  decline  whatever.  The  bills  had 
1>een  issued  as  loaus  to  indivitlunL),  and  had  not  been  ma<le  a 
legal  tender.  Yet,  in  spite  of  boosts  and  promisee,  depreciation 
ahowod  itself  In  the  rapidity  with  which  the  price  of  every  kind 
of  goods  wcut  up.  ludcod,  matters  boou  came  to  such  a  pads 
that  the  ^>aper  men,  in  desi^eratioo,  called  a  meeting  of  planters 
at  the  State  Ilouae.  Judge  Ileywood  took  the  chair,  and 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  induce  the  plant- 
ers to  do  sometliing  for  the  support  of  the  credit  of  the  new 
medium.  A  spirited  debate  followed.  In  the  course  of  it  ilr. 
Bradsford  spoke  for  the  mei-chants.  Tlie  merchants,  he  said, 
were  fully  detennined  to  give  tlie  bills  every  degree  of  support 
in  their  power.  They  had,  in  fact,  entered  into  a  solenm 
league  to  do  so.  It  was  greatly  to  be  hoped  a  like  disposition 
would  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  planting  interest.  For 
at  least  a  month  jKiBt  no  difference  had  been  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  league  between  paper  dollars  and  silver  dollars, 
which  circulated  much  more  freely  tlian  they  had  done  for 
years.  He  had  himself  received  many  payments  in  8i>ecie,  and 
he  had  exchanged  bills  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars with  the  vendue  mast«re  in  order  to  obhge  friends  who 
wished  to  go  out  of  the  State.  But  this  e^piality  had  l.>een  de- 
stroyed by  some  impatient  ones.  They  wished  to  leave  the 
State.  They  were  in  want  of  specie,  and,  to  get  it  at  once,  had 
given  orders  to  their  agents  or  factors  to  sell  for  one  half  pa}>er, 
one  half  specie.  This  distuiction  had  alarmed  the  distrustful, 
and  paper  was  now  gi'ing  down. 

Bradsford  was  followed  by  De  Saussure.  He  announced 
himself  as  a  merchant,  and  told  the  meeting  that  in  his  house 
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the  paper  of  South  Carolina  was  held  to  be  as  good  as  gold- 
Tliifl  paper  had  been  put  out  for  the  BoIe  purpose  of  enabling 
the  planters  to  extricate  themselves  from  debte  and  embarraas- 
mente.  As  siwn  as  it  came  forth,  the  merchants,  out  of  pity  for 
the  planters,  had  given  it  every  support  they  could.  Suppose 
they  had  not  done  so.  Suppose  tliey  had  adopted  a  different 
line  of  conduct,  and,  instead  of  taking,  had  refused  the  paper. 
What  woul<i  then  liave  happened  it  It  would  have  instantly  lost 
value.  But  while  the  merchants  were  striving  to  keep  up  the 
value  of  paper,  the  planters  were  striving  to  pull  it  down. 
They  were  asking  more  for  rice  if  paid  for  in  paper  than  if 
paid  for  in  gold.  Nor  was  it  in  this  article  alone  that  the  in- 
crease in  price  liad  taken  pbice.  It  was  common  for  planters  to 
ask  six  shillings  for  indigo  in  paper,  or  four  shillings  sixpence 
in  specie.  Those  who  hati  com  demanded  eight  sliillings  paper, 
or  a  dollar  in  silver.  If  this  went  on,  the  credit  of  the  paper 
tlien  circulating  would  surely  be  mined.  Before  the  meeting 
hpoke  up,  every  one  presoiit  iigreed  to  take  the  paper  as  equal 
to  silver  and  gold,  and  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  buy  no 
goods  of  any  kind  on  which  an  abatement  was  offered  for  pay- 
ment in  wiin.* 

Meanwhile,  some  hot-heads  at  Charleston  determined  to  try 
wliat  throats  imd  a  httle  coercion  could  do.  They  accordingly 
fonued  tliemselves  into  an  organization  called  the  Hint  Club, 
held  regidar  meetings,  and  appointed  a  secret  committee.  The 
precise  purpose  of  the  club,  and  the  duty  of  tlie  committee,  is, 
it  must  be  o\n»ed,  objure.  Bnt,  so  far  as  can  now  be  known, 
it  was  the  business  of  the  secret  committee-men  to  hunt  out 
among  the  planters  and  merchauts  all  such  as  favored  hard 
money,  to  watch  them  closely,  and,  if  their  conduct  seemed 
likely  to  injure  the  prosperity  of  tlie  credit-bills,  convey  to 
tliem  a  forcible  hint  that  it  would  be  well  to  desist.  When  the 
hint  failed  the  club  was  notitied.  A  meeting  was  called,  a 
niglit  and  a  rendezvous  chosen,  and,  when  the  time  came,  three 
rockets  lot  off.  Theu  the  members  hastened  to  the  appointed 
place  and  went  tlieuce  in  a  l>ody  to  hurl  down,  as  it  was  said, 
public  vengeance  on  the  destroyers  of  the  commonwealth. f 

♦  Now  York  Pncket.  Aupual  2S.  1786. 

f  New  York  Ga7.iittL>cr  and  Country  Journal,  Julj  21,  1786. 
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In  G«ofgU  tbe  oppofition  to  the  p^wr  monej  wbb  eqiulljr 
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;  taken  to  force  it  into  coenbtioQ  eqtully 


VDjMt  The  Legisbtura  had,  a  its  hte  woHwn,  oidered  in 
cnusdoa  of  paper  correDcr.  had  made  it  a  legal  tender,  and  the 
bilk  were  almoek  readj  to  oomB  ooL  While  the  maittGr  was 
itiU  imder  diaoinoii,  the  Uranfsaiid  tDechames  bad  began  to 
miuTnitr  againrt  H,  and  aonte  talk  of  a  prtitian  wae  heard. 
Thej  had  not  forgotten  what  became  of  ihe  hto  uroe.  How 
it  had  rteadfly  gone  down  in  vafaie  t31  the  btOs  woald  acarae 
bring  the  sum  expended  in  printing'  them;  and  how  this 
eansed  great  distrees  and  miaerr.  which  thej  woold  not  will- 
ingly a  aeoond  time  nndei^go.  Bnt  no  sooner  did  it  become 
known  that  the  act  bad  possed,  and  that  the  paper  was  really 
<v»"rng  out.  Than  they  nsortcd  to  strong  meaenree,  held  meet- 
ing drew  up  reeolatioiiSv  and  lay  down  their  couiee  of  con- 
duct. One  of  the  first  meetings  was  held  early  in  Septem- 
ber at  the  Court- Floose  at  Savannah,  and  was  oompoeed  en- 
tirely of  mechanics.*  They  nndezstood^  they  eaid,  in  the 
reeolutiona  framed  on  that  occasion,  that  the  paper  money 
shortly  to  be  put  out  was  a  legal  tender  for  all  del>t8  prea- 
eut  and  to  come.  The  fmids  had,  however,  in  their  opin- 
ion, no  better  socnrity  for  redemption  than  the  paper  issued 
in  times  post,  and  declared  by  law  to  be  sunk  at  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  bills  for  one  dollar  in  silver.  They  could  not 
therefore,  in  justice  to  their  families,  take  the  money  of  the 
new  issue  at  par,  but  only  at  so  much  as  they  could  sell  it  for 
in  coin. 

The  nierehante  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  Tbey 
had,  to  a  man,  worked  hard  to  hare  the  money  issued*  and, 
now  it  was  out,  were  determined  to  support  it.  They  knew, 
moreover,  where  their  strength  lay,  for  they  were  the  pnr^ 
chasers  and  exporters  of  the  rice,  the  indigo,  the  pitch,  whtd- 
ever,  in  short,  the  plantations  around  Savannah  produced.  A 
little  concerted  action  on  their  part  could  therefore,  at  any 
moment,  prevent  a  single  ship-load  of  produce  quitting  the 
river.  This  action  was  taken.  A  bill  was  hurried  tlirouj^h  the 
Legislature,  and  the  planters  informed  tliat  if  one  of  tliera 
should  refuse  to  take  paper  in  payment  for  his  rioe,  not  a  sack  of 
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it  should  be  Bnffercd  to  leave  the  State.*  To  eiffect  thifl  no  prod* 
uce  wns  to  be  exported  from  any  part  of  Georgia  unless  a  sworn 
Btatement  was  produced,  signed  by  tlie  planter  and  the  mer- 
chant, that  neither  of  thera  had  at  any  time  refused  to  take  tlie 
paper  money  of  the  State  at  the  value  espresseil  upon  its  faccf 

Against  meaflurcH  such  a&  these  Vii^inia  alone,  among  the 
States  south  of  the  Potomac,  stood  &*m.  The  itch,  aa  Madi- 
son called  it,  for  pajxjr  money  had  never  very  seriously  afflict- 
ed the  j>eople.  The  disorder  did  indeed  break  out,  and  rage 
quite  fiercely  toward  the  close  of  1780;  bnt  was  limited  to 
the  counties  of  Bninswick  and  Campbelh  From  each  of  them 
petitions  came  up  praying  for  a  paper  emission  to  be  a  legal 
tender  for  all  contracts  made  since  the  glorious  day  when  the 
ploughmen  of  Middlesex  drove  the  British  out  of  Lexington  and 
down  the  road  to  Boston.  But  when  a  bill  came  before  the 
Ilouse  of  Delegates  for  discussion,  almost  every  member  had 
something  to  say  against  it,  and,  when  the  vota  was  taken,  the 
Nays  had  it  by  a  crushing  majority  of  eighty-five  to  seveateeu-t 

In  other  parts  of  Virginia  the  people  contented  themselves 
with  forming  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  economy  and 
home-trade.  One  such  sprang  np  in  the  four  counties  about 
Richmond^  and  numbered  among  it&  mcmbera  all  the  first 
characters  of  the  place.  A  gentleman  whose  name  was  on  the 
roll  declared  one  aim  of  tlie  Patriotic  Society  to  be  to  instruct 
the  delegates.  Another  was  to  teach  the  people.  They  showed 
a  total  heedleesnees  of  the  public  good.  This  came  not  so  much 
from  depravity  as  from  a  lack  of  knowledge.  The  members 
of  the  Patriotic  Society  purposed,  therefore,  to  meet,  talk  over 
matters  of  general  concern,  and  make  known  their  thoughts  to 
the  pcf)plc  in  the  shape  of  instructions  to  the  delegates.  Should 
these  be  approved,  they  were  to  be  signed  and  sent  tn  Richmond. 

To  the  political  duties  were  added  others  of  a  more  praise- 
worthy kind.  A  pledge  was  drawn  up  which  declared  the  pres- 

"  Boston  Gawttc,  October  28,  1786. 

f  "Sew  York  Gazcltoer,  October  11.  1766. 

t  See  JoumoLi  uf  the  IIouHe  of  Delegates  of  Vir^ula,  sessioa  of  1766.  pp.  IS 
and  16.  Ttii;  titnuig  snd  mtnsihlo  lant^agc  of  ouq  mmtdua  of  tlie  rvsolution 
pused  on  that  nccaeion  \b  wnrtfa  quoting.  *'  An  (^miflsion  of  paper  money  would 
be  unjust,  impolitic,  and  dcstructiv(>  of  public  and  private  Confidence,  and  of  that 
Tirtue  which  in  the  battif  of  republican  govenuuent." 
TOt.  1.— iu 
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ent  emhaiTHfiemente  could  lie  boneKtIy  and  tliorooglily  rem&< 
died  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  spirited  exercise  of  industry, 
by  enlarging  the  productions  of  the  land,  and  by  practicing  a 
6trict  fjTigalit}*.  All  who  put  tlieir  hauds  to  this  pledge  bound 
theuiselvea,  on  their  honor,  to  encourage  these  tilings  by  their 
example,  to  ahnn  di^pation,  and  to  give  a  warm  support  to 
any  plan  of  trude  tlie  fnatK  of  which  fihould  go  to  their  coun- 
trymen- Prizes  were  altw>  offered  for  the  most  useful  discov- 
ery in  fanning,  and  for  the  best  method  of  fencing  to  save 
timber.* 

In  New  York  the  paper  party  bad,  for  a  year  past,  been 
steadily  growing  in  nmnbcrs,  had  guinod  many  Be&is  at  the 
late  electi<tn,  and,  believing  themselves  strong  enough  to  carry 
their  measures,  brought  in  a  bill.  This  at  once  led  to  a  violent 
opposition,  and  split  the  State  into  two  parties.  On  the  one 
side  were  the  importers,  the  holdei's  of  stock,  the  speculators  in 
cafih,  as  tliey  were  called,  tlie  moneyed  men,  and  the  great  body 
of  creditors,  who,  having  made  their  advances  on  a  specie  Imusis, 
were  <letermined  to  take  nothing  but  specie  in  return.  These 
put  as  good  a  face  on  the  matter  as  possible,  and  went  about 
assuring  their  friends  that  scarcity  of  cash  was  a  mere  fiction. 
It  had  l>eon  the  cry  of  idle  imd  extravagant  fellows  in  al!  ages. 
That  there  really  was  a  circulating  medimn  in  the  country,  no 
more  con^-incing  proof  was  wanted  than  tlie  state  of  the  mar- 
ket. Any  one  having  a  bushel  of  rye,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or 
a  bushel  of  com,  or,  in  truth,  any  kind  of  produce,  had  merely 
to  carry  it  to  the  Bear  Market  to  receive,  in  cash,  as  nmch  for 
it  as  in  days  before  the  war.  If  some  men  found  themselves 
unable  to  pay  their  debts,  it  was  because  of  idleness  or  profn- 
sion.  But  taking  up  money  of  the  State  on  loan  was  a  delu- 
sion. It  afforded,  at  best,  but  a  temporar)*  relief ;  put  off  the 
evil  day  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  left  them  deeper  than  ever 
in  debt.  The  injuries  suffered  so  recently  by  the  depreciation 
of  a  paper  currency  would  surely  make  men  loath  to  take  it. 
And  if  it  were  not  freely  taken,  it  would  depreciate ;  and  de- 


*See  Xow  York  Ftcket,  November  17,  I7PI6;  AnacHcan  Muwiun,  AQjroft, 
1787,  p,  I6ft  ;  Letteni  of  Bunhrod  WuhitifHon  to  (ieorce  Washington,  Soptcmljer 
27  and  October  31,  1780;  Gwirgp  Wnshington  to  Bu<iliro<l  WaBhington,  Sept«ni> 
bor  SO  and  Xovcinber  t&,  17S0;  W&aliington'«  Writings,  vtil.  ix. 
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preciatioH  could  only  be  prevented  by  maldng  it  a  tender,  aiid 
to  noake  it  a  legal  tender  would  be  cruel.* 

"With  the  friends  of  the  emission  were  the  rfiopkoepera  in 
the  great  towns,  the  merchants  in  the  country  villages,  manu- 
iiaeturera,  and  debtors.  The  arginueuts  which  thetie  advanood 
were  tliat,  by  the  ravages  of  war,  the  depreciation  of  the  con- 
tinental money,  and  a  long  train  of  unavoidable  misfortunes, 
numbers  of  the  most  industrious  and  frugal  citizens  had  be- 
come deeply  involved  in  debt.  There  might,  they  said,  be 
money  enough  at  the  Bear  Market  to  buy  a  few  bushels  of 
com  or  rye,  yet  this  fact  wa*j  very  far  from  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  a  cirenlating  medium,  Sucb  a  tiling  did  not  exist. 
And  did  any  one  waut  a  better  proof  than  that  lauds  were  sold 
every  day,  at  eherifPs  vendue,  for  one  half  their  real  value! 
They  further  insieted  that  the  speculators  in  cash  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  distress  of  their  neighbors  to  reap  great  har- 
vests. That  they  were  lending  money  at  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest,  and  exacting  panuent  the  moment  it  1)ccame  due. 
That  the  bank  was  a  niiisauee.  Instead  of  affording  a  useful 
relief  to  the  mercantile  iutercfits,  it  had  degenerated  to  a  scan- 
dalous scene  of  asury  and  extortion.  Tliat,  if  paper  money 
were  emitted,  all  men  would  be  hel|)od ;  that  the  ill  effe<;ts  of 
usury  would  l>e  stopped,  while  all  its  profits,  then  going  to  a 
cimibination  of  iifmrprs,  would  be  enjoyed  by  tlie  State. 

Both  parties  bet/>ok  themselves  to  &  newspaper  and  ]>am- 
phlet  vr^.  Most  of  the  papers  were  by  anonymous  hands. 
Yet  the  names  of  the  writers  were  no  secretB,  One  dreamer, 
who  called  himself  Honestus,!  filled  several  colmima  of  the 
Packet  with  a  plea  for  pajKir  money,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
bank,  which  was  to  his  mind  tlie  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  An- 
other, who  wrote  on  the  same  side  and  subscribe*!  himself  A 
Spartan,  ironically  recommended  that  the  beet  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  do  away  with  money  and  go  back  to  barter.  Copy, 
said  he,  the  laudable  example  of  Lycurgus.  Banish  money, 
and  with  it  all  tlie  evils  of  which  money  is  the  Toai.  Let  bar- 
ter, the  first  and  simplest  mode  of  dealing,  be  once  more  estab- 
lished.    Then  truly  will  men  be  industrious.     Then  will  the 

"  See  a  puper  b^  A  CiUxeti  of  Dutcheiu  Countr,  In  the  New  York  Packet  for 
Uurcli  a,  1786.  f  New  York  Packet,  Mandi  27.  1786. 
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streets  be  iTowded.  Then  will  the  carters  and  porters  meet 
witJi  full  employment.  Nay,  even  people  of  tlie  better  class 
will  l>o  seen  lugging  pieces  of  furniture  to  exchan^  for  bar- 
rels of  flour  or  pairs  of  shoes.* 

But  of  all  the  papers  the  excitement  called  forth,  the  two 
most  widely  rcvl  were  a  jminphlet  by  Thomas  Paine  and  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Chamber  of  CJommerce  to  the  Logislatnre.  The 
etirriiig  words  of  "Common  SentJe"  and  the  "•Crisifi"  were  still 
so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men  that  anytliing  by  the  same  hand 
was  read  with  conaideradon  and  delight,  Nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  find  among  the  many  pamphlets  by  the  author  of  "  Com- 
mon Sense"  one  more  distinguished  for  common  sense  than  his 
little  tract  on  paper  cmreucy.  He  began  with  the  obflenration 
that  he  remembered  to  have  once  heard  a  German  farmer  say 
in  a  few  words  about  aa  much  as  the  subject  required  :  "Money 
is  money,  and  paper  is  paper."!  -A-U  the  inventions  of  man, 
said  he,  cannot  make  it  otherwise.  If  paper  can  be  metamor- 
phosed into  gold  and  silver,  ur  made  to  answer  the  some  pur- 
poses with  all  men,  then  it  is  time  for  the  alchemist  to  ceaae 
Ilia  labors,  and  for  the  hunter  after  the  j)hilosopherV  stone  to 
go  to  rest.  Gold  and  silver  are  the  emissions  of  nature.  Paper 
is  the  emission  of  art.  Tlie  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  quantity  which  nature  has  made  in  the  earth. 
The  fact  that  ttieeo  metuls  were  stamped  into  coin  added  much 
to  their  convenience,  but  nothing  to  their  valne.  Their  worth 
was  in  the  metal ;  not  in  the  stamp.  Gold,  again,  had  oil  the 
reqnisttefi  of  money.  Paper  had  none  of  them.  Paper  was  too 
plentiful,  too  easily  got  at  The  only  use  it  should  be  pnt  to 
for  money  purjxjtiee  was  to  write  notes  and  obligations  on  to  pay 
in  coin.  But  when  an  Assembly  undertook  to  issue  paper  <w 
money,  all  safety  and  certainty  were  overturned  and  pri^perty 
set  afloat  Of  tlie  many  sorts  of  base  currency,  the  basest  was 
paper.  It  had  least  intrinsic  valne  of  anything  that  could  be 
put  in  place  of  specie.  A  hob-nail  or  a  piece  of  wampum  from 
the  Indiana  far  exceeded  it  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
breath  of  an  Assembly  whose  authority  expired  in  a  year  oould 

•  New  York  Packet,  Fobrnnry  16, 1786. 

f  Diif^tAtioiu  on  GoTerament ;  the  Affwrt  uf  lfa«  Bank,  utd  Vuper  Uoney. 
By  the  author  of  Commou  Scnae,  p.  -iS. 
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give  to  paper  the  value  and  duration  of  gold,  was  absurd.  In- 
deed, It  was  utterly  beyoud  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
engage  that  the  very  next  one  would  not  refuse  to  take  their 
money  for  taxes.  As  for  a  Legal-tender  Act,  any  member  who 
moved  such  a  thing  ought  to  be  punished  with  death. 

The  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  came  out  late 
in  Fcbruai'v.  In  tone  it  was  not  unlike:  the  many  similar  iu- 
stnunents  which  that  vi;^ilant  corporation  had  from  time  to 
time  laid  before  the  As^eutbly.     It  sliared  also  the  usual  fate.* 

But  pamplilets,  petitions,  remonstrances,  were  alike  in  vain. 
The  paper  men  stood  firm.  The  bill  was  carried.  The  Gov- 
ernor set  his  hand  and  seal  to  it^  and  an  emission  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  York  money  came  out.  Eight 
shiUiugs  made  a  dollar.  The  issue  was  therefore  believed  to  be 
ef^ual  to  five  hundred  tliousand  Spanish  milled  dollars.  Some- 
thing, indeed,  was  gained  by  the  opposition.  For  the  money 
was  mode  a  legal  tender  in  suits  only,  and  was  loaned  to  none 
who  could  not  furnish  excellent  security. 

Late  in  July  the  notes  began  to  come  from  the  press.  The 
msk  for  them  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  expected.  !Many 
who  had  been  clamorous  for  the  money  a  few  months  before 
held  back  that  they  might  see  what  kind  of  a  reception  would 
be  given  it.  In  this  extremity  a  few  men  of  means  determined 
to  make  a  pubhc  showmg  of  their  implicit  faith  in  the  bills. 
For  several  days,  therefore,  after  the  first  issue,  they  went 
about  among  the  inns  and  taverns  of  the  city  at  the  hour  when 
the  company  was  tlie  mf)st  numerous,  threw  down  upon  the 
counters  handfuLs  of  shillings  and  Spanish  bits,  and  asked  to 
liave  them  exchanged  for  the  light  and  portable  money  of  the 
State.  Every\irhei*e  they  found  ready  takers,  and,  ere  tlie  week 
was  endbd,  coin  to  a  considerable  amount  had  in  tliis  way 
been  exchanged  for  paper.f 

New  Jersey,  in  the  mean  time,  had  put  out  tlurty  thousand 
pounds  in  paper,  had  made  seven  shillings  sixjwnco  a  dollar, 
and  had  declared  it  to  be  a  legal  tender.  An  additional  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  soon  followed.  In  that  State  a  wholo- 
Bome  dread  of  popular  associations  long  stifled  any  open  dis- 

•  New  York  Packet,  March  6,  1786. 

f  New  Yoik  Guuttcur  and  Countrj  Journal,  Juljr  28,  1780. 
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criiiiiuation  between  the  paper  and  coin.*  But  miich  of  the 
trade  of  New  Jergey  was  then  carried  on  at  Philadolpliia  and 
New  York.  Large  sums  in  the  new  paper  were  therefore  e<H>u 
offered  at  these  cities  in  ])ayment  of  debts.  But,  afi  the  mer- 
chants were  in  no  fear  of  tlie  clamor  of  angry  Jerseymen, 
they  refused  it  aa  a  legal  tender,  depreciation  began  at  once, 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  had  spread  to  New  Jereey. 

While  State  after  State  wae  thus  printing  money  to  satisfy 
the  cry  of  tlie  multitude  that  they  had  no  circulating  medium, 
an  event  happened  in  New  England  which  filled  the  whole 
countrj'  with  mortification  and  rage.  Late  in  the  simimer  the 
bark  Mary  Barnard  liad  set  sail  from  Boston,  and,  after  a 
mouth's  voyage,  had  reached  the  port  of  London.  The  Eng- 
lish papers  }iad  mentioned  the  arrival,  luid  had  noticed  with 
delight,  as  one  of  many  signs  of  the  prosperous  trade  the  home 
merchants  were  doing  with  America  without  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, that  the  shij)  was  fairly  loatled  down  with  specie.  No 
such  cargo  had  come  over  from  the  States  for  twelve  years 
past  She  brought,  it  was  said,  forty-six  tliousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-tive  dollars;  twelve  himdred  and  twenty-nine 
joes;  one  hundred  and  ten  half -joes;  eight  hundred  and  six 
crowns;  two  thousand  and  eighty-seven  guineas;  eighty-live 
pistoles;  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollurs  in  silver;  one 
moidore,  and  five  himdred  and  iifty-six  ounces  of  gold.  But 
on  this  side  of  the  water  there  was  thought  to  be  little  cause 
for  rejoicing.  Men  who  had  not  so  much  as  seen  a  half  dozen 
guineas,  or  joes,  or  moidctres  for  a  year  past,  stood  aghast  at 

*  See  a  letter  from  Mailijwn  to  Jefre^ttOI^  August  12,1786.  It  Kems  warce 
irorth  while  to  gi\'c  a  Httt  of  the  innnnicrnblc  pap«ni  and  pamphleta  which  i.'aioo 
out  on  the  piibject  of  paper  tnonet  durinf*  iho  year  1786.  A  few  of  the  beit  of 
Ibem  arc :  The  Trae  Interest  of  the  United  Stalfs,  aiifl  particularljf  of  PenneyU 
Tttnia,  Considered  ;  ExiractB  from  an  .Addrees  to  the  ReprpspntoUveaof  tbc  People 
of  Virginia ;  Queries  and  Repliea  Relative  to  Paper  Mouey,  by  Z. ;  Essay  on  Paper 
Money,  hv  An  OhI  Soldier;  Thonglits  on  Paper  Money,  by  Nestor;  Paper  Money 
Advocated,  by  a  Branch  of  the  House  of  Shandy ;  £i»(tsy  on  Money,  ns  a  Medium 
of  Gomiserre :  with  Reronrk*)  on  the  Advantaf^  and  Bittad vantages  of  Paper 
admitted  into  General  Circulallon,  by  a  Citizen  of  the  United  Sutes,  17tt6;  The 
PriraitiTc  Whip ;  N"pw  Jcrw^y  Gnzctte,  January,  1786,  five  numbers ;  Pelatiah  VTeh- 
•ler'fl  Free  Trade  and  Finance;  I<<>tti'na  fi-om  SylvtuH  to  the  Freemen  Inbabiiaats 
(il  the  United  States,  Containing  tiorae  Remarks  on  Scarcity  of  Money,  Paper  Cox^ 
rency,  etc,  1787. 
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the  news,  Wliat  a  eum  to  go  out  in  hard  money,  said  they, 
frotu  a  place  which  lias  for  above  a  year  suffered  the  most  in- 
cunvenieuce  from  being  drained  of  that  article !  Can  it  bo 
that  Kew  England,  which  had  just  cause  to  raise  the  first  cry 
against  the  im|M)rtation  of  British  goods;  tLafc  New  England, 
where  men  and  women  fonned  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
American  maDnfacturee ;  that  that  small  part  of  America 
wlueh  in  reality  employs  a  greater  number  of  manufacturers 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  put  together,  has  sent  out 
such  a  treasure  for  British  gewgsiws?  The  vulgar  cry  had 
long  been,  Knconrage  home  maniifactures,  discom*age  impor- 
tation. Yet  here  was  New  England,  doing  the  most  manu- 
facturing and  having  the  least  cash  of  any  of  the  tliirteen 
States,  exporting  tlie  most  money.*  And  this  anomaly  was 
quickly  Rjized  upon  by  the  grumblers.  Those  who  had  lands 
for  sale,  or  looked  with  distrust  on  the  growing  favor  of  manu- 
factures, asserted  that  ho  who  expected  that  mills  and  factories 
woiUd  import  money  looked  no  further  than  his  nose.  The 
only  way  to  bring  in  money  was  to  cover  the  earth  with  com 
and  with  rye,  with  acres  of  wheat  and  with  tields  of  flax. 
Then,  when  the  harvest  was  over,  a  trimuphant  fleet  of  skips 
would  sail  from  every  port,  and  would  in  a  few  months  come 
home  heavily  laden  with  gold.  Others  contented  themselves 
with  alluring  pictures  of  the  happiness  of  the  fanner,  contrast- 
ing the  low  of  cattle  and  the  bleat  of  lambs  Avitli  the  din  of 
mills  and  factories,  the  pure  air  and  the  green  fields  with  the 
BtenoJi  that  rose  from  the  docks,  and  with  the  crowds  that  stood 
upon  'Change. 

It  is  a  sigmticant  fact,  however,  that  while  half  the  country 
was  indulginf^  in  lannriiage  such  aa  this,  New  England  had 
already  begim  that  splendid  line  of  manufactures  which,  in  the 
course  of  two  generations,  grew  rapidly  to  astonishing  propor- 
tjona,  covered  her  streams  and  rivers  with  worksliops  and  fac- 
tories, built  up  new  t^iwns  more  populous  and  opulent  than  the 
old,  and,  among  many  suljstantial  benefits,  gave  to  the  world 
tliat  innmnerable  host  of  aiticles  which,  imder  the  name  of 
Yankee  notions,  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  every 
people.     The  humble  beginning  of  so  much  prosperity  was  in 
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dooa.    The  Tear  after  tha  Boitoa  tea  partr,  P^oiiamoit, 
oordfaigly*  forbade  that  anj  diavingi^  nodelE^  or 
of  anj  1— ehine  need  in  the  naacahgtan  of  textile  fibrics 
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later  to  cazir  modda  of  the 


to  OouuaUT,  and  also  to 


FraneeL  Bat  xt  wv  ztot  txU  puace  had  been  natorcd  xhai  any 
cAort  w«i  pitt  forth  to  being  ifaeoa  to  Aanenea.  It  was  at  that 
time  quite  fnhiiBabh  ftr  men  of  weahh  and  leamre  to  f onn 
QieuMelini  into  Boctetiee  for  the  eDeoon^ieaient  of  whatever 
thcjr  had  OMHt  at  faearl.  Soeietiea  fior  the  eneoongcment  of 
nMBa&rtsrea,  eocietSei  for  tfie  pmmntifm  of  ^erieoltiire,  so 
riariei  for  the  fartltf*ring  of  arts  and  edeocee  h^an  to  eprlng 
1^  in  erer;'  gnat  cztj.  Bat  the  moat  aetiTe  among  them 
at  Fhfladdphia,  and  the  most  actire  of  all  itA  members ' 
Tench  Coxe.  Xo  man  doccrvcs  better  than  he  to  be  called  the 
father  of  the  American  cotton  industries.    At  a  time  when  the 
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plant  was  rarely  eeen  outside  of  a  flower-garden,  when  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  at  Liverpool  denied  that  all  America  could 
produce  six  hundred  pounds,  he  plainly  told  his  countrymen 
that  cotton  would  one  day  be  the  ooiii-ce  of  their  wealth  and 
their  power.*  He  stood  up  before  the  Federal  Convention 
and  bogged  southern  dclegalo;*  to  go  home  and  ui^  their  peo 
ple  to  cultivate  it.  lie  bitterly  opposed  the  article  of  Juy'fl 
treaty  whicli  forbade  the  export  of  cotton  for  twenty-five  years. 
Kor  did  he,  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  eventful  life,  grow  oool 
in  the  encouragement  of  his  favorite  industry.  No  sooner  waa 
the  war  ended  than  he  set  his  heart  on  obtaining  a  series  of  the 
Arkwright  inacliincH.  An  agent  was  procured  in  England  to 
undertake  the  matter  under  prpiniiie  of  a  large  reward,  and  a 
full  set  of  models  was  made  in  brass.  But  the  work  could 
not  long  be  kept  a  secret  In  1780,  upon  the  very  eve  of  ship- 
ment, the  pieces  were  seized. 

Help,  however,  came  from  another  quarter.  Scarcely  had 
the  English  Government  laid  hold  of  the  models  of  Coxe  than 
Hugh  Orr,  of  Bridgewater,  sent  up  a  notice  to  the  General 
Court  of  Araj^eacbusette.  He  had,  he  said,  in  his  employ  two 
Scotchmen  by  the  name  of  Barr  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
ootton-fipiuning  machines.  The  news  was  received  with  de- 
light A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  two  Barrs, 
to  find  out  what  they  knew,  and  to  report  with  all  speed  to  the 
Legislature.  The  report  is  still  extant,  and  recommends  that 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling  be  granted  to  the  men  to  com- 
plete certain  machines,  and  to  reward  them  for  their  public 
spirit  So  great  a  sum  was  not  then  to  be  spared  from  the 
TrenBury.  Six  tickets  in  a  State  Land  Ijottory  which  had  no 
blanks  were  therefore  voted  to  the  Barrs,  and  out  of  the 
money  they  drew  the  first  stock-card  and  spinning- jenny  in  the 
United  States  were  made. 

But  while  tliese  were  making,  another  petition  came  up  to 
the  General  Court  from  William  Somers.  He  was,  he  said,  a 
member  of  a  Baltimore  society  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture. He  had  been  brought  up  to  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, and  knew  liow  to  adapt  the  thread  for  weaving  dimities, 

*  See  An  Addresa  to  ma  Aueroblr  at  ibc  FricDdB  at  American  HamifactuMS, 
hy  Teocb  Ootc^  Bh}.,  rcprluted  In  American  ^liif^otini  f-T  St'|>teiiil>cr,  17S7. 
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plain  and  cliecked  muslins,  caliooes,  Jeans,  and  jeannettcs.  In- 
deed, he  had,  at  liis  own  risk  aJid  expense,  gone  to  England,  bad 
studied  the  machines  for  carding  and  spinning  wool,  and  had, 
after  mucli  difficnlty,  brought  back  models  and  descriptions 
Baltimore.  But  at  BiiUiinore  lie  had  found  nothing  to  do,  had 
Bet  out  for  Boston,  and  had,  upi>n  the  way,  lost  much  of  his 
property.  He  now  sought  help  of  the  Legislature.  So  prom- 
ising a  petition  was  not  to  be  thrown  out,  ai\d  twenty  pounds 
were  accordingly  placed  in  the  hands  of  Orr  for  the  encoimige- 
ment  of  Somers.  In  a  short  time  a  rude  model  of  an  Ark- 
wriglit  maohirie  was  completed  and  exhibited  under  tlie  name  of 
the  State's  Model,  with  tlie  spinning-jenny  made  by  the  Barrs. 
These  were  contided  to  the  care  of  Orr,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  pains,  full  pennission  was  given  liim  to  use  tliem.  He  was, 
however,  at  the  same  time  strictly  enjoined  to  show  the  ma- 
chines U)  all  whom  interest  or  curiosity  prompted  to  come  and 
examine.  Many  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  chance,  and 
before  long  rude  imitations  of  them  were  set  up  at  Worcester, 
at  Beverly,  and  at  Providence.  It  was  not,  Iiowever,  till 
Washington  had  been  one  year  President  that  Samuel  Slater 
put  up  in  the  workshops  of  Ahuy  &  Brown  the  first  scries  of 
machines  wortliy  to  be  called  copies  of  the  famous  inventions 
of  Arkwright.* 

Thus,  while  t}io  ignorant  rabble  of  Mafsachusctts  were 
loudly  declaiming  against  tlie  evils  of  trade  and  manufacture, 
n  few  clear  hewls  were  founding  tliat  lucrative  branch  of  manuH 
facture  which  now  in  the  same  State  gives  employment  to^ 
more  men  and  women  than  could  a  htmdrcd  years  ago  be 
fomid  in  tlio  two  great  cities  of  Bostim  and  Xow  York  added 
together,  and  consumes  each  j'ear  in  wagee  a  sum  more  than 
sufheient  to  Lave  paid  off  the  national*  debt.+  But  it  was  not 
iu  the  line  of  cotton  goods  alone  that  a  beginning  was  made. 
Other  manufactures  were  not  suiTercd  to  languish.  Inde 
when  in  the  foUoip\'ing  year  Tench  Coxe  made  his  address 

*  An  cntcrlftimng  Bccauot  of  the  Hm  of  Ami'ricaut  manufactam  is  to  be  foimd 
in  BNIiop's  Hitttor;  of  American  UAnuracturea,  Tola.  1  and  U ;  and  in  Whitc^A 
M«tm>ini  of  Samuel  Slater. 

f  The  cetunu  of  1880  pvw  the  mimher  of  hand?  cmploTed  in  the  ooltOD-tiiills 
of  Hauachusctti  aa  62,794.    For  the  six  New  Knglaud  £ut£a  flie  figures  arc 
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fore  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agri- 
culture, he  told  his  hearers  many  tilings  ou  this  subject  which 
they  were  loath  to  believe,  llow  tliat  Masfiat^huscttH  made 
such  quantities  of  linen  that  the  price  had  gone  down  from 
Kew  York  to  Georgia ;  how  that  the  importation  of  English 
goods  had  fallen  off  to  one  half  what  it  liad  been  twenty  yeare 
hefure ;  how  that  there  were  in  one  factory  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  pairs  of  cotton  and  woollen  cards ;  in  aitother  a  Imn- 
dred  tons  of  nails,  and  in  die  town  of  Lynn  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  jxiirR  of  HtutT  and  silk  shoes ;  and  how,  with  a 
population  of  four  thon>iand  five  hundred,  Tpswich  had  in  a 
year  prfwinced  forty-two  thousand  yards  of  silk  lace  and  edg- 
ijigs.  He  then  delighted  tlic  women  of  his  audience  by  show- 
ing them  tliirty-six  specimens  of  Ipswich  triimnings. 

Astonishing  as  all  this  was  to  many  who  listened  to  the  onir 
tion  of  Coxe,  the  internal  affairs  of  llassachuaetts  gave,  in  the 
autumn  of  178*i,  little  promise  of  the  opulence  and  prosperity 
of  the  future.  The  State  was  just  tlien  passing  tltrongh  one 
of  those  periods  of  gloom  which  so  often  in  the  hfetime,  both 
of  individuals  and  of  nations,  follow,  and  go  before,  periods  of 
great  prosperity.  The  evil  consequences  of  the  war  were  every- 
where making  themselves  keenly  felt.  The  year  in  all  the 
States  was  one  of  nnnsual  distress.  The  croj^  had  indeed  been 
good.  In  many  jilaees  the  yield  had  been  grcjit.  Yet  the 
fanners  mnrmurcil,  and  not  without  cause,  tliat  their  wheat  aiid 
their  com  were  of  no  more  use  to  tl»em  than  so  many  bushels 
of  gtouus.  That  pnxluce  rotted  on  their  hands.  That  while 
their  bams  were  overtlowing,  their  pockets  were  empty.  That 
when  they  wanted  clothes  for  their  families  they  were  com- 
pelled to  run  from  villu^  to  village  to  find  a  o:tbbler  who 
would  take  wheat  for  shoes,  and  a  trader  who  would  give  ever- 
lasting in  exchange  for  pumpkins.  Money  became  scarcer  and 
er  every  week.  In  tlie  great  towns  the  lack  of  it  was 
^■everely  felt  But  in  the  country-places  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  a  few  pistareeus  and  copi>erH  could  be  scraped  together 
toward  paying  the  State's  quota  of  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt. 

The  cause  of  so  much  misery,  and  the  eiu^  are  to  us  a£  we 
look  back,  quite  apparent.     Yet  it  is  highly  interesting  to  re- 
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eall  to  what  our  ancofitore  in  tLeir  day  attributed  the  malady 
which  aMicted  the  body  politic^  and  with  what  dancrorous 
remedies  they  souglit  to  destroy  it.  Kveiy  imm  who  theu  fre- 
quented the  taverns  tjf  an  evening,  ot  attended  the  town  con- 
ventions got  up  by  the  inalcoutents,  was  accustomed  to  he 
the  troubles  accounted  for  by  u  Hystem  of  reasoning  which 
a  singular  compound  of  truth  and  aljsurdtty. 

By  the  beet  computation  that  can  now  be  made,  the  private 
debts  in  the  State  summed  up  to  at  least  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  were,  besides,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  jxamds  due  to  the  ^Idicra  of  the  late 
army,  and  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  more  as  tho 
State's  proportion  of  the  Federal  debt  The  law  required  that 
one  third  of  this  last  should  I>e  raised  by  taxes  on  the  ratable 
polls.  And  the  ratable  polls  did  not  reach  ninety  thousand  in 
number.  The  burden  of  three  millions  of  pounds  sto'ling 
would,  in  the  best  of  times,  in  a  commonwealth  not  numbering 
three  hnudred  and  seventy-nine  tliousand  soak  all  told,  have 
been  a  heavy  one.*  Hut  it  was  to  be  borne  by  men  destitute 
of  ships  and  commerce,  without  manufactures  and  without 
agriculture.  Governor  Bowdoin  had,  in  a  message  to  the  Gen 
eral  Court  in  1TS5,  urged  as  a  remedy  that  farmers  in  the  inte- 
rior towns  where  there  was  much  wood  to  l»e  cleared  away, 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  production  of  pot-  and  pearl- 
ashes.  That  the  ashes  should  be  de[X>8ited  with  an  agent  of  the 
State,  shcmld  be  sold  by  him,  and  the  money  used  to  pay  tho 
taxes  of  the  men  who  brought  them.  But  the  advice  was  never 
taken.  Why  indeo<l  should  tlie  famiere  rise  up  early  and  lie 
down  lato  that  they  might  pay  taxes?  unjustly  put  upon  them  ? 
Every  man  who  knew  anytlung  knew  that  trade  and  the  mer- 
chants were  at  the  bottom  of  this  ruinous  taxation.  The  duty 
of  meeting  it  should  therefore  be  thrown  on  commerce  and 
not  on  agriculture-  It  was  doubtful  whether  tra<!e  could  bear 
the  load.  But  in  any  case  good  only  could  come  of  ?nch  a 
measure.  If  commerce  did  support  the  weight  of  taxes,  the 
commonwealth  would  be  greatly  eased.  If  commerce  wentj 
down  under  the  pressure,  the  commonwealth  would  still  l>e  tha^ 

*  The  popolaiion  of  UaBMulmsettA,  by  tho  eeiuu*  of  1790,  wu  asocRained  to 
he  876,787.    Thif  does  not  include  Maine. 
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guiner,  for  it  would  then  be  rid  of  a  prolific  source  of  evil. 
The  merchants,  the  nialeoiiteuta  assorted,  had  grown  rich  on  the 
great  gains  of  tratiic,  and  now  vied  with  each  other  in  luxury 
and  display.  Thia  was  foolishly  imitated  by  tlie  less  opulent, 
who.  drjiwu  away  from  tlujse  principles  of  industry  and  fnigalitv 
whicli  arc  the  best  prop  of  a  republican  government,  manifested 
a  taste  for  foreign  trumpery.  This  market  the  imiwrters  had 
determined  to  supply.  Their  credit  was  sound,  and  they  had, 
therefore,  most  rashly  bought  more  goods  than  could  eiilier  ba 
used  or  paid  for.  Bad  08  this  was,  tlie  evil  had  been  greatly 
aggravated  by  tlie  decayed  condition  of  commerce,  and  the 
little  attention  which  had  been  given  to  prrxlncing  articles  of 
export.  In  nothing,  it  was  said,  was  negligence  so  apparent 
and  the  reardts  so  disastrons  as  in  the  fisheries  which  might 
well  1)0  called  the  gold-mines  of  Maasachusettfi.  The  whale- 
fishery  in  particular  was  a  constant  source  of  complaint  with 
men  who  were  never  weary  of  oontraating  itB  ruinous  condition 
in  17S6  with  its  prosperous  condition  in  1776.  From  con- 
temptible beginnings  in  1701,  it  had,  they  said,  in  three  quar- 
ters of  a  t!entury,  grown  to  sucb  dimensions  that  Nantucket 
alone  pourod  into  the  State  each  year  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pouuds  sterling,  employed  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
f  fty  sail  and  twenty-five  hundred  seamen.  But  tliis  magnifi- 
cent navy  was  no  more.  Some  of  the  seamen  had  found  ser- 
vice in  foreign  lands.  Others,  from  sheer  hunger,  had  laid  aside 
the  harpoon  and  were  fust  becoming  cobblers.  In  this  and  in 
like  ways  the  articles  once  sent  out  as  remittances  were  no 
longer  to  be  had,  and  nothing  but  si>ecie  was  left  wherewith  to 
I  satisfy  the  demands  of  importation.  But  America  had  no  gold- 
mines from  which  to  supply  the  loss  of  so  much  coin ;  and,  as 
money  was  constantly  going  out  and  none  coming  in,  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  time  how  long  it  would  be  before  shillings 
and  joes  would  utterly  disappear,  and  men  be  compelled  to 
tniflic  witli  one  another  as  their  ancestors  hud  with  the  Indians 
and  bny  meat  with  com  and  broad  with  hatchets.  To  prevent 
matters  coming  to  such  a  pass  as  this,  either  of  two  things  must 
be  dona  Couunerce  must  be  destroyed  and  the  outtlow  of 
specie  stopped,  or  the  place  of  the  coin  carried  abroad  must  be 
fiDed  by  an  issue  of  paper. 
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"With  the  merchants,  iii  tlie  condenuiation  of  the  multitude, 
were  joined  the  law^'ers.  Indeed,  of  the  two  classeB,  the  nieni- 
bere  of  the  bar  were  the  more  hated  and  despised.  The  mere 
Biglit  of  a  lawyer  as  he  hurried  along  the  street  was  enough  to 
call  forth  an  oath  or  a  muttered  curee  from  the  louts  who  hung 
round  the  tavern.  The  reason  is  plain.  During  the  years  of 
the  war  the  a^hnini^tration  of  justiee  had  been  almost  wholly 
suspended.  After  the  war,  debta  had  increased  to  a  frightful 
extent  The  combination  of  these  two  circumstances  had  mul- 
tiplied civil  actions  to  a  number  tliat  seems  scarcely  credible. 
The  lawyers  were  overwhelmed  with  cases.  The  courts  could 
not  try  half  tliat  came  Ijefore  tliem.  For  every  man  who  had  ^ 
an  old  debt,  or  a  mortgage,  or  a  claim  against  a  Torj-  or  a  refu- 
gee, hastened  to  have  it  adjusted.  While,  therefore,  every  one^ 
else  was  idle,  the  lawyers  were  busy,  iuid,  as  they  always  ex- 
acted a  retainer,  and  were  sure  to  obtain  their  fees,  grew  rich, 
fast.  Every  young  man  became  im  attorney,  and  every  attor- 
ney did  well.  8uch  protfperity  soon  marked  them  out  a^  tit 
subjects  for  the  discontented  to  vent  their  anger  oil.  They 
were  denounced  as  banditti,  aft  blood-suckers,  as  pick-pockets,  as 
wind-bags,  as  smooth-tongued  rogues.  Those  who,  having  no 
cases,  had  little  cauRe  to  complain  of  the  lawyers,  murmureti 
that  it  was  a  gross  outrage  to  tax  them  to  pay  for  the  sittings  of 
courts  into  which  they  never  had  brought  and  never  would 
bring  an  action. 

Meanwhile  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  inflammatory 
writings.*  The  burdens  that  afflicted  the  State  were  attributed 
to  tlie  attorneys.  One  paper  repeatedly  insisted  that  this  class 
of  men  should  be  abolished.  Another  called  upon  the  electors 
to  leave  them  out  of  oflSce,  and  to  bid  their  representatives 
annihilate  them.  The  advice  was  largely  followed.  In  al- 
most every  country  town  a  knowledge  of  the  law  was  held  to 
be  the  best  reason  in  the  world  why  a  man  should  not  Ixi  made 
a  legislator.  But  nowhere  was  this  feeling  stronger  tlian  in  the 
capital.  In  the  representation  of  Boston  was  one  place  which 
her  citizens  had  for  many  ycAre  past  delighted  to  bestow  on 
men  whom  elotjuenco  and  learning  had  raised  to  the  tirst  rank 

*  The  most  cdcbratcd  of  these  were  the  paper*  which  appeared  over  the  nwu* 
Boncstus.     See,  also,  Boston  Gaxetles  for  March  27  and  Maj  1,  1766. 
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at  the  bar.  That  place  liad  been  successively  filled  by  Pratt, 
by  Tliatclier^  by  Otie,  and  by  Adams.  It  was  now  given  to  a 
man  oi  a  leas  hateful  calling. 

Thie  folly  was  combated  with  ridicule.  One  writer  re- 
marked tlmt  it  wafi  truly  laughable  to  hear  his  towiifimen 
gravely  voting  that  the  lawyers  were  a  grievance.  Did  not 
every  man  of  sense  know  they  were  a  reeult,  not  a  cause,  of 
public  evilfi  t  They  gitw  out  of  laziness,  out  of  dilatoriness 
in  paying  debts,  out  of  breaches  of  contracts,  out,  in  short,  of 
the  vices  of  the  people,  just  aa  niushroomfl  sprang  out  of 
dung-hills  after  a  shower,  or  distilleries  fn^n  a  taste  for  New 
England  rum.  The  sober  and  frugal  Dutchmen  of  New  York 
had  no  use  for  lawyers.  Before  the  war  there  was,  in  the  whole 
of  Orange  county,  but  one  action  for  debt  tried  in  eighteen 

,  yeaiB.  The  induetrious  Quakers  and  Germans  of  Pennsylvania 
bad  no  use  for  lawyers.  A  tax-collector  never  called  upon 
them  twice.  They  had  no  grievances.  Neither  woiUd  the 
New  England  man  when  he  learned  to  save.  Score*  a  day 
went  by  but  a  farmer  might  be  seen  riding  into  town  with  a 
bufihel  or  two  of  flaxseed.     Flaxseed  was  a  cash  article,  and 

.cash  paid  taxes.     But  did  this  fanuer  put  aside  his  cash  to  pay 
axea?    Not  a  bit  of  it,     "WHien  he  turned  homeward  his  sad- 
dl&-bagB  would  be  found  full  of  coffee  and  his  Bt<^)mach  of  nmi. 

B-Anothcr  would  bring  a  lauib  to  market.  Lambs  commanded 
sh,  and  cash  paid  taxes.  Cut  the  moment  the  wortliy  coun- 
tryman got  his  cash  he  would  go,  not  to  the  collector,  but  to 
the  store  and  lay  down  five  shillings  for  a  feather.  If  these 
men,  every  tune  they  got  a  shilling,  would  only  put  sixpence 
away,  they  would  soon  find  tlieir  grievances  redressed  without 
the  trouble,  noise,  and  expense  of  town-meetings,  conventions, 
and  mobs.* 

In  this  state  of  the  popular  mind  the  Hotises  met.  It  was 
evident  from  the  beginning  that  a  stormy  session  was  at  hand. 
For  many  of  the  members  were  new  men,  and  all  the  new  men 
were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  One  of  the  first 
things  undertaken  was  a  redress  of  grievances.  Many  wild 
scliemes  were  proposed,  wannly  debate<l,  and  at  last  a  bill  was 


*  Od  Redress  of  Grievance. 
Februaiy.  1787. 
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passed  by  tlie  House  which  closely  affected  the  lawyers.  It 
was  believed  that  the  boet  way  to  silence  the  clamor  on  thia 
matter  wiis  to  throw  open  the  conrte  to  all  pereons  of  good^ 
character,  to  fix  the  feee  of  attorneys,  and  to  restnun  tlie  pnic- 
tice  of  cliamperty.  But  when  the  bill  in  fomi  was  sent  up  to 
the  Senate,  that  body,  disliking  it  and  dreading  a  conflict  with 
the  Assembly,  stoutly  refused  to  consider  it  before  the  recefia*| 
So  the  bill  went  over. 

The  next  stru^le  was  over  the  pa]>er-money  bill.  Seven 
towns  in  Bristol  county  liad  sent  in  a  petition  for  the  isene  of  a 
paper  currency  on  a  plan  as  novel  as  it  was  dann^rons.  The 
petitioners  were  well  aware  tliat  money  of  the  kind  they  so 
much  desired  was  almost  sure  to  depreciate,  and  must,  at  least, 
be  accomjianied  with  a  prouuseof  redemption.  To  avoid  thesoj 
troublesome  poculiaiities  tbcy  bad,  they  thought,  bit  upon  a 
most  happy  plan.  The  money  never  should  be  redeemed,  but 
should,  in  certain  p:Iven  times  and  at  fixed  rates,  depreciate  till 
the  entire  issue  was  extmgoished.  The  petition  was,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  its  authors,  bitterly  assailed  on  evefy  aide. 
Indeed,  when  a  trial  of  strength  was  made,  it  was  thrown  out 
by  a  great  majority,  the  Nays  mustering  ninety-nine  and  tlie 
Ayes  but  nineteen,  in  a  House  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
members. 

A  still  more  popular  bilL,  making  real  and  personal  estate  a 
legal  tender,  soon  after  met  with  a  like  fate,  the  Nays  being 
eightj'-nine  and  tlie  Ayes  thirty-five,  in  a  House  of  one  Imndred 
and  tweuty-four,  A  most  mipopular  bill  granting  supplement- 
ary funds  to  Congress  was,  however,  passed.  On  the  eighth 
of  July  the  lIouRes  rose. 

To  the  fi-iendtf  of  good  order  the  Beerion  had  been  most  en- 
couraging. But  the  malcontents  had,  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
measupcs  in  a  Legislature  from  which  they  had  expected  so  much, 
become  more  angry  and  noisy  than  ever.  They  had  no  longer 
any  faith  in  the  Senate,  and  but  little  in  the  House.  They  de- 
termined therefore  to  betake  themselves  to  tlie  old-fadiioned 
way  of  stating  imd  correcting  their  troubles.  County  and  town 
conventions  had  come  into  use  before  the  revolution,  and  had 
thou  and  during  the  war  served  a  good  and  a  high  purpose 
But,  like  many  other  good  things  when  out  of  time  and  places'' 
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Uiey  had  now  ceased  to  do  good,  and  had  begun  to  do  harm. 
From  being  a  support  to  constitutioiial  authority  they  had  com- 
menced to  wear  a  strong  appearance  of  opposition  to  constitu- 
tional authority.  Thus,  in  1784,  a  proposition  went  out  from 
the  towns  of  Medway  and  Wrentham  to  the  remaining  towns 
of  Suffolk  C4:)uiity  to  moet  in  convention  to  talte  measures  for 
the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  commutation  and  the  impost, 
Not  long  after,  tlie  town  of  Sutton  sent  a  similar  summons 
through  the  county  of  Worcester.  Tet  both  these  things  of 
which  they  complained  liad  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  later  times  the  proceedings  that  went  on  at  the 
county  conventions  were  even  more  unjustifiable.  They  cen- 
sured and  condemned  their  rulers.  They  voted  tl»e  Senate  and 
the  courts  to  be  grievances,  addressed  the  people  in  language 
dangerous  at  any  time,  and  finally  attempted  to  set  up  a  body 
of  men  that  shouhl  supplant  the  Legislature  itself.* 

No  sooner  had  the  Houses  adjourned  than  the  malcontents 
of  Hampshire  determined  to  call  a  convention.  They  did  so, 
and,  on  tlie  twenty-second  of  August,  delegates  from  fifty 
towns  wore  assembled  at  Ilattield.  What  they  considered 
grievances  were  there  carefully  goue  over,  and  a  paper  drawn 
up  which  set  them  forth  in  twenty-five  articles.  I'hey  began 
by  voting  themselves  to  be  a  constitutional  body,  and  de- 
claring that  they  detested  mobs  and  riots.  They  next  went 
on  to  condenm  the  Senate  for  being  what  every  Senate  ouglit 
to  be.    It  was«  they  said,  not  a  representative  body,  but  a  re- 

*  A  shrewd  otMcnrer  has  left  ub  ux  Lmusiug  und  douLUeaa  just  dMoription  of 
the  unall  politkiaiis  and  county  conrentioiu  of  New  England.  *' When  a  nieas. 
ure,"  aaya  he,  speakin}^  of  ihc  <ieneni!  Court  of  Massachusc'tts,  "has  been  there 
agiutod  that  has  been  di»(a<;re^a)jlo  to  Individual  roembcra — Tbej  will  rut-  and 
for  lack  of  arj^uinvut  say,  M'  Speaker,  this  meamirH  will  never  do— the  Ptvple^ 
Sir,  will  never  hoar  it.  The  particular  meatture  i*  determined  af^ainst  their  Opln- 
ion,  theae  Small  Polillcdaos  returned  home  mloreprftsent  the  dmngfl  of  the  Logis- 
latupo— icll  their  Conatitiientn  Bnch  and  aucb  meaanraa  are  taking  place  altho*  I 
did  my  utmost  to  prevent  it.  The  People  must  Uke  care  of  thc.mitelvca  or  they 
are  undone.  Stir  up  n  Coimtr  Ck>OTonlion,  and  by  Tnimp*'ting  lies  from  Towne 
to  Towne  get  one  collected  and  oonaiAting  of  Pentons  of  Bina!l  Abllitie*— of  little 
or  no  property,  ombarass'd  in  thoir  Circumstancee— and  of  no  great  Integrity — 
and  tbeee  Geniuacs  vainly  conceiving  they  are  competent  to  regulate  the  affaire  of 
State — make  «(imo  hasty  inci^hcrent  Rcsolrcs,  and  these  end  in  Sedition,  Riot  k 
BebelUon."  See  a  letter  from  David  Sevrall,  October  16,  1786,  in  the  Thotoher 
Va^mSf  Hist.  MagaTJne,  November,  1869. 
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straint  on  the  repro^ntative  body,  and  ou»ht  therefore  speed* 
iiy  to  be  abolished.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  also 
mmeoeesary.  The  fees  of  the  jndgee  were  too  great.  The 
present  practice  of  the  attorneys  was  bcui ;  they  had  an  ondue 
inflncnce  in  the  State,  and  were  growing  rich  at  the  expenae  of 
the  poor.  The  ii(?e  of  the  irapoet  and  the  excifie  for  the  pay- 
ment of  coutineutjd  t&xe^  and  notes  dne  to  the  army  was  then 
denounced  iti  severe  lan^ioge*  the  mode  of  ap[H)rtiouiug  taxeB 
voted  to  be  initpntoiw,  a^**!  ^  paper  mediiuu  called  for.  After] 
a  aeaaioD  of  three  dayg  they  adjourned. 

However  rincerc  the  delegates  may  have  been  in  the  asser- 
tion that  they  detested  mobs  and  riots,  events  soon  showed  that 
the  men  who  choae  them  held  no  anch  doctrine.     On  the  last 
Tuesday  in  August,  1780,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  to 
sit  at  Nortliarapton,  for  the  county  of  Ilampehire.     But  when 
the  judges  came  they  found  tlie  oourt-house  in  the  potsffcssitm  of 
an  armed  mob  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  adjourned.     The 
news  spread  rapidly  through  the  counties  of  Worcestor,  Middle- 
teXj  Bristol,  and  Berksliire,  and  set  tliem  all  aflame.    Worces-  { 
ter,  indeed,  liad  been  the  first  to  act.     A  month  before  the 
Hatfield  convention  met  a  paper  was  carried  from  town  to 
town  through  tlie  county,  and  thousands  of  names  had  beeal 
put  to  it.*     By  this  instmment  the  sul>scrilH.'rs  homid  theni- 
eelvee  to  prevent,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  sitting  of  . 
tlie  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county,  or  of  any  J 
other  coxirt  that  should  attempt  to  take  property'  by  distress.] 
They  also  engaged  to  prevent  all  public  sale  of  goods  seized 
by  difitreas,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  livee  and  fortunes,  till  the 
grievances  were  legally  redressed.    And  they  kept  this  engage-  i 
ment  most  faithfully. 

On  the  fifth  of  Septemljer  the  court  was  to  be  holden  at 
Worcester,  and  early  on  tlie  morning  of  tliat  day  a  hundred 
men  armed  ^vith  old  swords  and  muskets,  and  as  many  more 
carrying  sticks  and  bludgeons,  drew  up  on  court-house  hill. 
After  some  delay,  the  judge,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff  andj 
the  crier,  came  out  of  the  house  of  a  Atr.  Allen  and  started 
for  tlie  court.  Aa  he  went  on  the  crowd  divided  to  let  hinx 
pa£e ;  nor  was  any  opposition  made  to  lum  till  he  reached  the 

*  New  York  Packet,  August  11,  Iteo. 
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Btepfl  of  the  Gonrt-honse.  There  five  men  with  miiBkets,  and 
one  with  a  sword,  were  drawn  np.  The  judge,  General  Arte- 
mas  Ward,  a  noted  revolutionarv  soldier,  called  on  the  sheriff 
to  clear  the  way.  But  tlie  gnard«  instantly  drew  back  and 
opposed  him.  Meanwhile,  tl»e  crier  broke  through  them  and 
ojiened  the  door.  The  judge  then  advanced,  but  was  quickly 
covered  by  the  muskets  of  the  five  sentries  at  the  door.  He 
turned  to  Wlieeler,  who  commanded  the  men,  and  demanded 
to  know  who  then-  leader  wtun.  But  he  waJ^  not  an^^wered. 
He  eaid  that  he  would  epeak  of  their  grievances  to  the  proper 
authoritieH.  Bnt  he  wa.<  told  tliat  he  mnst  put  whatever  he  had 
to  say  in  writing.  This  he  stoutly  refused  to  do;  yet  said,  if 
Jf  they  would  take  away  tlieir  bayonets,  and  let  him  stand  on 
some  eminence  where  all  the  people  could  soe  him,  he  would 
tallw  to  them.  This  was  refused ;  and,  forgetting  himself,  he 
began  to  curse  and  to  swear.  '*  Ue  did  not  give  a  damn,- ^  he 
said,  "  for  their  bayonets.  They  might,  if  they  liked,  j)Iuuge 
them  into  las  heart."  Then,  becoming  still  mon^  angry,  he 
6tami>ed  his  foot  and  cried  out  that  he  would  do  his  duty,  and 
held  his  life  of  small  consequence  when  opjwwed.  Wheeler 
then  ordered  his  men  t<i  put  up  their  muskets  and  let  him 
stand  upon  the  steps.  He  harangued  the  crowd  for  two  hours, 
though  tJiey  constantly  interrupted  him  with  jeers,  arid  cries 
of  *'  Adjourn  without  day."  When  he  had  finished  s|x>aking, 
he  went  on  to  the  United  States  Anus  tavern,  and  there 
opened  court.  Next  day,  however,  finding  that  the  militia 
were  talcing  sides  ^^^th  the  malcontents,  the  court  was  ad- 
journed without  day.  The  mob  then  demanded  this  decision 
in  writing,  and  he  gave  it.* 

The  next  week  the  Court  of  Sessions  was  to  sit  at  Concord. 
Orders  were  therefore  issued  that  the  militia  of  Middleaei 
and  Bristol  slumld  turn  out  and  protect  it  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  citizens  of  Concord,  thinking  that  pacific  mea^'nre8  might 
perhaj»s  have  more  eflfect  with  the  insurgents  than  tlie  appear- 
ance of  force,  named  committftes  to  confer  with  the  leaders. 
These  were  found  so  well  disposed  to  listen  to  reason  that  an 
understanding  was  soon   reached.     The  malcontents  were  to 

*  See  a  letter  In  the  New  York  Pac^k«t,  Eeptnubcr  18,  IfSft;  aliio,  Hiu^adia 
BttU  Spy. 
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tnalco  no  denionstration,  and  the  citizens  were  to  promise  that 
the  militia  should  not  be  called  out.  The  order  summoning 
the  Middlesex  men  to  arms  was  accordingly  wholly  oounter- 
niandei],  and  tlmt  for  the  Bristol  men  conditionally  so.  This 
was  precisely  what  the  insnrgenta  wished ;  and  the  day  before 
the  court  was  to  sit  tlicy  appeared*  to  the  horror  of  the  citi- 
zens, in  great  force  at  Concord.  They  were  commanded  by 
Job  Shattuck  and  one  named  Smith.  Tlie  whole  of  Jfouday 
was  spent  in  making  nide  luits  ont  of  fence-poets  and  boards. 
In  these  they  paased  the  night  When  Tuesday  came,  for  that 
was  the  day  on  which  the  court  was  to  meet,  the  entire  force 
marclied  to  the  ground  opposite  the  court-house,  took  poeses- 
sion  of  it,  drew  up  in  line,  and  kept  guards  marching  up  and 
down  before  them.  The  order  was  good,  and  the  movementB 
of  the  mob  had  mnch  of  military  precision.  But  the  towns- 
folk noticed  with  alarm  that  barrels  of  rum  were  constantly  on 
tap.  At  length,  becoming  impatient  of  the  long  time  taken 
by  the  judges  to  deliberate,  and  buing  heated  with  rum,  the 
mob  demanded  that  a  detachment  should  be  sent  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  Some  horse  and  foot  accordingly  fiet 
out  ^Vlien  they  came  to  the  tavern  where  the  judges  were, 
they  miirched  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  building  several 
timts,  halted,  and  faced  alwut  in  a  threatening  manner.  The 
judges,  understanding  this  display  of  force,  sent  out  word  that 
no  court  would  be  held.  The  insnrgents  then  M'ithdrew.  It 
was  now  past  noon,  and  aboat  two  o'clock  a  fellow  acting  as 
seigeant  went  oS,  with  two  drums  and  a  fife,  and  soon  came 
l>ack  with  al>ont  ninety  men,  well  armed.  They  came  from 
Ilampshire  and  Worcester.  Aa  the  men  from  Worcester 
marched  by  Jones's  tavern,  where  the  court  was  Uien  at  din- 
ner, Smith  called  on  the  crowd  to  fall  in.  **  He  would,"  be 
said,  "give  them  two  hours  to  tliink  al;out  it  At  Uie  end  of 
tiiat  time,  every  man  who  did  not  follow  his  drum  and  join  the 
Regulators  should  be  driven  ont  of  town  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet."  Then  he  became  outrageous,  cursed  and  swore, 
and  declared  tliat  any  man  who  escaped  him  would  be  a 
monument  of  God's  living  mercy.*     Shattuck  also  liarangued 

*  One  vho  cltlnii  Ut  hare  been  sn  eye-wttneaa  reports  the  words  of  Bmitfa  to 
bftTC  boon  :  "  Afl  Christ  lAid  down  hifl  UJ!«  to  eave  the  work],  so  wUI  I  Inj  dow* 
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the  by-etandere,  and  told  them  it  was  liigh  time  to  wipe  out  all 
old  debts  and  b^n  anew.  "Well  said,  well  said,  Job,"  cried 
one  wlio  overheard  him ;  "  for  I  know  jon  have  bought  two 
farms  lately  which  you  can  never  pay  for," 

And  now  a  few  of  the  malcontents,  who  had  carried  back 
t!ie  message  of  the  judges  to  the  main  body  at  the  court-house, 
came  again.  They  brought  with  them  a  written  metwage  tliat 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  people  that  the  court  should  not  sit,  and 
demanded  that  the  answer  wliieli  they  hail  received  hi  the 
morning  should  be  put  down  in  writing.  The  judges  referred 
them  to  the  clerk.  The  clerk,  however,  told  them  he  was  but 
a  recording  officer,  that  he  had  no  orders  from  the  court  to  do 
the  thing  they  required ;  and,  while  they  were  yet  wrangling 
with  him,  the  judges  made  good  their  escape.* 

While  these  disturbances  were  takiDg  place  in  the  lower 
counties,  the  rage  of  the  disaffected  broke  out  with  equal  vio- 
lence in  Borkshiro.  It  had  indeed  at  one  time  seemed  as  if, 
in  that  county  at  least,  the  farmera  and  plonghlxiys  were  of  a 
better  mind.  Late  in  August  a  convention  had  been  held  at 
Lenox.  In  it  many  friends  of  good  order  and  government 
found  seats.  Nor  did  the  most  rancorous  members  seem  quite 
ready  to  go  to  such  an  extreme  as  their  neighbors  had  gone  to 
at  Hatfield.  The  men  who  were  for  order  even  succeeded  in 
passing  a  few  measures  of  a  strong  character.  Tlie  convention 
declared  that  it  approved  of  the  way  the  impost  aud  excise  reve- 
nue was  expended,  and  of  the  grant  of  supplementary  funds 
to  Congress.  Tliat  it  disapproved  of  all  systemfl  of  pai>er 
money,  and  promised  a  liearty  support  to  the  courts.  But 
however  great  might  be  the  influence  of  these  men  over  the 
convention,  they  had  none  over  the  mob.  Scarcely  were  the 
resolutions  passed  than  eight  hundred  malcontents  entered 
Great  Harrington,  prevented  the  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Plca-s  broke  open  the  jail,  set  the  prisoners  free,  and 

tnj  Hfe  to  sDpprcsfl  the  GoTamroent  from  all  t3rrftniiicnl  opprcaAion,  and  you  who 
are  williog  to  jo'm  ua  iu  this  here  affur  may  fait  into  our  runks.  Tboee  who  do 
not  flhnlt,  after  two  hourR,  Kiand  the  monuments  of  God'a  Uring  mercy."  Pcnn- 
■ylruila  Packet,  Sept(*mber  23,  1786. 

*  My  account  of  tho  eceno  at  Conoon)  in  taken  from  lettcrfl  pubUflhed  in  the 
New  Turk  Pocket  for  BeptemtKir  21,  1786;  New  Turk  Gaxetteor,  September  SO^ 
1?S0  ;  aud  Pdmaylrauia  Pacbut,  Septcmbtfr  23,  1785. 
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compelled  three  of  the  judges  to  sign  a  paper.  By  this  instm- 
inent  rhey  bound  themselves  not  to  act  nnder  their  commifisionfl 
till  the  grievances  of  the  i>e<ii}le  were  fully  redreeeed.  But  the 
fonrth  judge,  who  was  bUo  a  Senator,  stontly  refused  to  sign^ 
nor  conld  they  by  threats  force  him  to  do  so. 

The  complaints  and  demonstrations  had,  up  to  the  middle 
of  September,  been  directed  against  the  Courts  of  Common 
Floaa,  the  Courts  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  to 
eome  hateful  features  in  the  manner  of  holding  the  Courts 
of  Probate.  But  now  the  rioters  be^an  to  tremble  for  their 
safety.  The  opposition,  it  was  openly  said,  which  had  been 
made  to  the  lower  courts,  left  but  one  course  open  to  them. 
They  must  at  all  hazards  prevent  the  Bitting  of  the  Supreme 
Jutlicial  Court ;  for  that  court  had  the  power,  and  doubtless 
would  exercise  it,  of  indicting  them  for  past  offences.  To  the 
friends  of  (iovenmient  tliere  seemed  httle  ground  for  this  fear. 
For  the  Supreme  Court  bad,  Pince  the  affair  of  the  fifth  of 
September,  held  a  session  at  Worcester ;  yet  not  a  single  bill 
liad  been  brought  in  against  the  rioters  by  the  jury.  The 
leaders,  however,  were  determined,  and  announced  that  the 
Supreme  Court  si>on  to  l)e  held  at  Springfield  should  not  sit. 
The  Governor,  on  the  other  hand,  annonnced  that  it  should. 
And  that  this  might  not  prove  an  empty  assertion  six  hundred 
militia  were  ordered  under  anus  and  took  possession  of  tlie 
court-house.  The  command  was  given  to  General  Shepard, 
an  offi<Kr  who  had  served  witli  diHtinction  in  the  late  war. 

On  the  morning  of  court-day  the  malcontents  mustered  to 
the  numl)er  of  five  or  six  himdred,  aud  marched  to  the  courts 
house  under  the  command  of  Daniel  Shays.  Shaye  had  once 
held  a  captain's  commission  in  the  Continental  army,  and  now 
strove  to  maintain  something  of  military  order  and  discipline 
among  his  foUowers.  They  went,  accordingly,  in  good  style  to 
the  gronud.  But  the  moment  they  caught  sight  of  tlie  militia 
their  rage  broke  forth  in  shouts  and  curses.  When  quiet  was 
restored  Shays  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the  court  forbid- 
ding it  U^  find  any  indictment  against  his  people.  To  this, the 
judges  returned  a  firm  answer.  They  had,  they  said,  sworn  to 
carry  out  the  laws  and  they  intended  to  do  so.  But  ds  little 
buainess  could  l)e  done  in  the  midst  of  confusion  they  soon 
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after  ad jooraod  to  the  next  day.  On  Wednesday,  the  panel  of 
jurors  not  being  ftill,  tlie  few  who  came  were  dismissud.  On 
Thureday  the  court  rose. 

Meanwhile  the  rioters,  mortified  and  enraged,  began  to  take 
violent  rnea>iiire.s.  At  one  time  tlicy  dn!w  up  iu  line  of  battle 
and  marched  down  upon  the  militia  with  drums  beating  and 
musket«  primed.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  a  general 
action  was  near.  In  tnith,  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  exercise 
of  authority  that  Shays  prevented  his  men  from  tiring  on  the 
troops.  At  anotlier  time  they  insisted  on  marching  through 
the  streets  of  SpringHeld  in  the  very*  face  of  Shepai*d  and  his 
army.  This  was  tot*  much  ;  nor  was  it  till  Shays  had  given 
the  most  solemn  RBsurance  that  no  demonstration  sliould  be 
made  that  leave  was  granted.  "When  word  came  that  the 
court  had  adjourned,  a  demand  wiw  instantly  made  for  tlie 
ground  occupied  by  the  troops.  This  was  acceded  to;  and 
while  the  rioters  were  hastening  to  take  possession  of  it  with 
as  much  joy  as  if  it  had  been  a  hard-won  field,  Shepaid 
marched  to  the  protection  of  the  Federal  arsenal 

Great  Barrington  was  the  next  point  of  attack.  The  an- 
nouncement had  lieen  made  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  not 
sit  at  that  pl:ice.  Hut  the  Regulators,  as  they  called  themselves, 
denounced  this  as  a  ruse.  They  were  not,  they  said,  to  be 
deceived  in  that  way.  They  knew  that  the  court  would  surely 
hold  a  session  unless  they  were  on  the  sj)ot  to  prevent  it, 
Tliey  would  therefore  take  good  care  to  be  uj>on  the  spot  A 
large  crowd  accordingly  marelied  into  the  town  on  court-day. 
But  when  they  discovered  tliat  they  had  merely  deluded  thera- 
eolves,  tlieir  shame  and  di9a])]>(>intment  were  great.  They  first 
became  insolent  and  then  riotous,  drove  some, of  the  friends 
of  Govenmient  out  of  town,  searched  several  houses,  and  £red 
on  two  of  the  first  characters  in  th^  place. 

This  done,  they  behaved  for  a  time  more  peaceably.  For 
the  General  Court  had,  on  the  twenty-seventh' of  the  month 
abled  at  Boston,  and  great  numbers  of  the  rioters  were 
xrrying  off  to  the  county  conventions.  One  in  Middlesex 
comprised  delegates  from  eighteen  towns.  Forty-one  towns 
formed  another  in  "Worcester,  while  all  the  \'illage6  but  one  in 
Boston  made  up  a  tliird.    In  each  of  these  the  troubles  of  the 
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people  were  carefully  gone  over,  and,  after  much  wrangling,  a 
petition  sent  tip  to  the  Legislature.  Theee  three  document^ 
were  infitautly  taken  into  confflderatlon,  and  such  grievances  as 
were  comintm  to  them  picked  out  for  redress.  One  of  theee 
was  the  sitting  of  the  General  Court  at  Boston.  Another  was 
the  Court  of  Conmion  Pleas,  the  Court  of  (xeneral  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,  and  the  present  manner  of  holding  the  Probate 
Courts  fiwircity  of  money  was  a  third.  Tlie  use  made  of  the 
impotrtt  and  excise  tax  woa  a  fourth.  In  one  way  or  another 
remedies  were  applied  to  each.  An  act  was  brought  in  for  the 
pa>Tnent  of  Kick  taxefi  in  specific  artirlpH.  A  plan  waa  agreed 
upon  by  which  civil  action  could  be  begun  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  A  tender  act  was  framed  wliich  was  believed  to  be 
quite  nnobjoctioTia!)lo.  A  pn>niiw  was  alsd  given  that,  if  pos- 
sible, the  (Teneral  (?ourt  should  in  future  hold  its  sessions  out 
of  Boston.  On  the  eighteenth  of  November  the  Le^slature 
adjourned. 

It  might  as  well  have  never  assembled,  for  tlio  malcon- 
tents were  more  angry  Uian  ever.  Indeed,  they  were  too  irri- 
tated to  know  whether  the  great  coucessious  made  to  them 
wore  such  as  they  wislied,  or  whether  they  wanted  any  conces- 
sions at  alL  Five  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  General 
Court  the  towas  of  Worcester  formed  a  new  convention,  went 
over  the  late  acts  of  the  Legislature,  denounced  thera  in  un- 
measured terms,  and  (inally  put  ont  an  addresn.  The  people 
were,  they  said,  perfectly  right  in  examining,  and,  if  need  be, 
censuring  and  condemning  the  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Any 
one  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  over  the  roll  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  would  see  that  many  of  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts 
were  bom  to  affluence.  They  all  were  perhaps  in  very  easy 
drcumstances.  To  expect  men  in  such  circumstances,  men 
who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  want  for  a  shilling,  or  to 
be  dragged  oflf  to  jail  by  a  harsh  creditor,  to  feel  for  the  poor 
was  absurd.  Undoubtedly  they  meant  well ;  but  they  were, 
after  all,  but  fallible  men,  and  had  shown  their  falhbility  most 
signally  in  the  policy  they  had  lately  pureued.  It  was  true 
that  this,  bad  as  it  was,  did  not  justify  the  stopping  of  the 
courta  of  justice  by  armed  bands.  That  was  wrong,  and  tlie 
people  were  earnestly  entreated  not  to  do  so  again.     Such  laa- 
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guage  from  such  an  assembly  was  rated  at  its  true  value  by  all 
who  read  it  When  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  attempted 
to  sit  at  Worcester,  the  court-room  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
armed  men*  It  seems  that  early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  twenty-first  of  November,  some  sLxty  men,  under  the  lead 
of  a  fellow  named  Gale,  came  into  the  north  end  of  the  tf>wn. 
During  tliat  evening  and  on  Wednesday  the  Hubbardstou  and 
Shrewsbury  men  came  in  and  swelled  the  number  to  one  hmi- 
dred  and  tifty.  These  took  possession  of  the  courtrhouse,  and 
quietly  awaited  the  coming  of  tlie  judges.  As  the  court  ap- 
proached, the  crowd  gave  room,  and  let  them  go  unmolested  to 
the  steps,  where  a  triple  line  of  bayonets  barred  the  way.  Then 
the  court,  after  the  ancient  fashion,  called  upon  the  sheriff  to 
dear  a  paaeaga  The  sheriff,  Colonel  Greenleaf,  who  made  some 
pretensions  to  oratory,  thereupon  addressed  the  crowd,  warned 
them  of  their  peril,  and  went  on  to  remark  in  severe  terms  ou 
the  conduct  of  those  about  him.  But  the  crowd,  who  know  him 
weU,  were  determined  to  have  some  sport  with  hira.  So  one  of 
the  leaders  answered  him  and  said  they  were  come  to  seek  re- 
dress for  grievances ;  that  the  most  intolerable  of  all  grievances 
was  the  sheriff  himself  and  that  next  to  his  person  were  his 
fees,  which  were,  for  executions  in  particular,  excessive.  '■*■  If,** 
said  the  Colonel,  who  was  much  nettled,  "  If  you  think  the  fees 
for  executions  excessive,  you  need  no  longer  seek  for  redress, 
fo^  I  will  hang  you  all  for  nothing  with  the  greatest  of  pleas- 
ure." This  raised  a  laugh,  and,  as  the  crowd  pressed  close 
about  him,  some  hand  put  an  evergreen  sprig,  the  badge  of 
rebellion,  in  his  hat.  But  the  Colonel,  ignorant  of  tliis,  led  the 
court  with  great  dignity  back  to  the  United  States  Anns,  amid 
sliouts  of  laughter  from  the  crowd.* 

Wliile  the  diaalfpctcd  were  thus  flssociating  for  e\Tl  pur- 
poses, the  better-minded  were  equally  active  in  forming  so- 
cieties for  good  purjioses.  Scarco  had  the  LegislatiU'e  broken 
up  when  one  of  the  members  conceived  the  project  of  forming 
a  league.  Every  one  who  came  into  it  was  to  pledge  him- 
self to  discourage  the  use  and  importation  of  foreign  goods, 
and  to  promise  to  wear  home-made  clothes,  and  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  encourage  economy,  frugaHty,  and  iu- 
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dartiT.  Tlw  pkn  tw  qviddj  pat  in 
Goremor,  tibe  liwiiwaiitrGoTigMBv  the  i 
eil  and  the  Seoiia^  p«t  dovB  tihesr  ■■ 
rich  merehanti,  m  the  hope  d  tt^an^  off  the 
had  beeo  fMHeoed  apon  Abb,  made  haMe  to  j 
DOW  the  gaerelbi  ven  niMarkprt  for  M 
spinning-bee  eame  again  into  bsfakn; 
started  in  afanoak  erery  town,  nd  far  a  tine  ilnaadb  wm 
more  ambitioaa  to  be  renowned  for  dwir  diD  M  the  wheel 
than  for  their  performanoes  at  the  haipaidbonl  aad  ^inec. 
Xur  mxisX  we  fail  to  make  mention  of  a  Eke  Mroriatinn  wUdi 
about  this  time  Bpn&jB^  up  in  GooDecticat.  The  dninihaueea 
in  MasaachnsettB  had  ^nadj  alanned  the  women  of  HartfonL 
Thev  were  now  quite  euniineed  that  the  crj  thej  had  in  hmg 
heard,  that  extraraganee  and  importatioik  were  niiaa^  the 
country,  reallv  meant  eomething.  For  they  ooold  x>oC  iaH  to 
see  that  money  was  fast  going  out  of  the  States,  and  that  it 
was  going  out  in  payment  fc^  goods  of  which  fully  two  thirds 
were  oonsomed  by  women.  They  determined  to  seek  a  remedy, 
and  after  rigorously  canTaasing  the  mattov  calkd  a  meethag 
for  the  slicth  of  Kovember.  Tbey  ended  by  drawing  np  an 
aitdrcMi  for  public  circnlation.  This  set  forth  that  the  women 
of  Hartford  had  taken  into  consideration  the  tmhappy  state  of 
tlic  conntry.  They  had  found  it  most  deplorable,  and  had 
made  np  their  minds  to  retrench  as  far  as  poeeible  all  imneeee- 
aary  expense,  as  a  du^  they  owed  as  well  to  their  country  aa  to 
thoir  families.  A  resolution  therefore  had  been  adopted  that 
for  the  space  of  eight  months  they  woold  not  buy  any  ganze, 
IT  ribbons^  any  laces,  any  feathers,  any  beaver  hata,  ailka, 
suslina,  or  chintzea.  There  were,  however,  two  occafaons  in 
life  which  seemed,  even  in  the  most  distreaaing  times,  to 
jiwtify  a  woman  in  the  purchase  of  these  foreign  goods.  The 
nwolutions  acc<irdingly  very  properly  stated  that  an  exception 
was  to  be  riia^le  for  weddings  and  mournings.  With  this 
roservatioii  tlicy  further  resolved  to  drees  their  persons  in  the 
plainest  manner,  to  encourage  industry,  frugality,  and  neatness, 

*  8e<i  AModalion  entered   inio  br  the  1b1«  Governor,  LieutenADt-Govcmor, 
pi<Rk?r  of  the  House  of  KcprcseaUtivee,  eerend  members  of  Uibt  body,  etc 
Ani«rloaD  SluMum,  Ati^^l,  I7d7. 
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and  that,  whenever  they  received  visits  or  made  feasts,  they 
would  study  to  avoid  all  uunecessary  expense,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  imported  goods.* 

A  month  later  the  distm-bances  broke  out  afresh.  Tlie 
regular  term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Plea^  was  to  be  held  at 
Cambridge  early  in  December.  Some  muttered  threats  had 
been  reported  to  the  Governor,  and  led  him  to  believe  that 
measures  for  obstructing  the  sitting  were  on  foot.  So  he  or* 
dered  seven  regiments  of  miUtia  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  move  on  a  moment's  notice.  But  some  welUli^jHw^txi  per- 
sons in  Middlesex  undertook  to  promise  the  malcontents  that 
if  they  would  only  keep  quiet  the  militia  would  not  be  ordered 
to  march.  The  de*iired  pledge  was  readily  given»  accepted, 
and  no  military  orders  issued.  In  spite  of  the  assurance  of 
good  beha\'ior,  however,  a  large  number  of  insurgents  met  at 
Concord.  They  had  expected  to  find  thei-e  bauds  from  Bristol, 
Worcester,  and  Hampshire,  and  go  on  with  these  to  Cam- 
bridge. As  it  was,  they  actually  went  quite  a  distance  on  the 
roiid  from  Worcester. 

And  now  the  patience  of  Bowdoin  gave  out.  This  new 
piece  of  deception  was  too  much.  He  it«ued  warnuits  againat 
the  Middlesex  leaders,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff  for  execution.  The  sheriff  speedily  collected  a  company 
of  cavalry,  and  witli  some  gentlemen  of  Boston  under  (yolonel 
Ujtchbum,  and  a  party  from  Groton  under  Colonel  Wood,  set 
out,  by  daylight,  on  the  morning  <»f  the  twenty-ninth  of  No- 
vember. They  came  first  to  Concord.  There  a  discussion  took 
place  as  to  who  shoxdd  go  forward.  Finally  it  was  settled  that 
the  Groton  horse  should  be  dispatched.  They  were,  it  was 
said,  best  acquainted  with  the  country,  and,  Ijeing  known  there, 
would  not  excite  alarm  from  an  unfamiliar  appearance  to  the 
inhabitants.  About  dusk  these  returned  with  two  prisoners — 
Parker  and  Page.  Sliattuck  had  taken  the  alarm  and  fled- 
But  the  sheriff  was  determined  to  make  one  more  attempt  to 
take  him,  and  at  the  dead  of  night,  in  a  blinding  snow-storm, 
the  whole  party  set  off  for  Shattuck's  house  in  Groton.  But 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  severity  of  the  storm  and  the 

•Xpw  York  Papkct  for  Vornnher  14,  17S6.     Reo.  also,  FatriotJO  and  (Eoo 
Bomlcal  Stieic'ty  of  tbu  Latliea  of  Uftrtfortl.     American  MuHomn,  Augiut,  17S7. 
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great  drifta  of  enow  that  lay  acroea  the  road,  bo  delayed  the 
march  of  the  little  biind  tliat  it  was  not  till  late  un  the  morn- 
ing of  the  thirtieth  that  they  camo  in  sight  of  Shattxick's  home. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  taken  the  alarm  and  tied  to  the  woods.  A 
diligent  search  was  iiiHtantly  hegun,  his  tracks  were  soon  dis- 
covered in  the  enow,  and  himself  surrounded.  And  now, 
when  he  saw  that  hia  chances  of  escape  were  few,  his  courage 
revived.  He  determined  to  fiell  hi*  life  as  dearly  as  possible, 
and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  cnt  his  way  through ;  nor  was 
he  taken  till  many  wounds  were  given  and  received. 

While  tliifi  was  going  on  in  Middlesex,  the  malcontents 
were  gathering  in  Worcester.  At  last,  early  in  December, 
though  tlie  cold  was  more  intense  than  had  been  known  for 
many  years,  and  the  roada  made  ahnost  imjjassable  by  anow,  a 
thousand  of  tliem  marched  into  the  county  town.  Shays  com- 
manded them.  A  few  he  placed  as  guards  about  the  houses 
where  Uie  judgea  were,  and  some  were  lodged  at  the  Ilancock 
Arms.  The  rest  he  billeted  on  the  townsfolk.*  It  was  at 
Worcester,  while  living  at  free  quarters,  that  the  news  of  the 
captures  at  r.roton  reache<l  them.  In  a  few  hours  all  was  in  a 
ferment  Some,  disheartened  by  the  cold,  by  repeated  defeats, 
and  tlie  resolute  front  the  Government  was  l)eginning  to  show, 
began  to  murmur.  It  was  time,  they  said,  to  go  home.  Matters 
might  take  a  favorable  turn  before  spring.  But  it  was  plainly 
useless  to  contend  against  the  weather  and  the  troops.  Shays 
himself  was  of  tliis  mind,  and^  at  a  time  when  hia  voice  should 
have  lx»n  raised  to  encourage  tiie  faint-hearted,  was  overheard 
to  say :  **  For  God's  sake,  have  matters  settled  peaceably ;  it  was 
against  my  laclination  I  undertook  this  boBineas ;  iui^>ortuuity 
was  used  which  I  could  not  withstand ;  but  I  heartily  wish  it 
was  well  over."  +  Others  of  a  more  detennined  mind  were 
for  marching  straight  to  Boston  and  effecting  the  release  of 
Shattuck  and  Page.  There  seemed  indeed  but  little  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  to  carry  out  their  throat ; 
yet  it  was  on  that  account  none  the  less  alanning  to  the  Bos- 
tonitms.  Prepanitions  to  defend  the  capital  were  instantly 
made.     A  post  was  scut  to  General  Brooks,  commanding  him 

*  BwtOD  Qantte,  December  11,  17£)6,  and  Janoary  29,  17B7. 
f  iJDooln's  History  of  Worocstcr,  p.  147. 
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to  have  tlie  militia  of  Middlesex  up  and  ready  to  move  on  the 
fihortest  notice.  The  duty  of  defending  the  city  was  laid  upon 
General  Lincoln.  Ho  placed  tlio  Boston  rnilitiu  under  orders, 
and  notified  other  companiee  in  Suffolk  to  come  in  the  moment 
they  heard  the  discharge  of  camion  on  Fort  Hill.* 

But  when  the  ninth  of  December  came.  Shays  and  his 
I)arty,  instead  of  advancing,  fell  back.  The  retreat,  as  waa  to 
he  expected  of  a  band  of  nistics,  was  disorderly  and  confused. 
But  there  were  other  incidents  whicli  made  it  long  remembered 
in  the  Worcester  villages.  While  they  were  still  enjoying 
conifortalile  quarters,  many  hatl  heartily  cursed  tlio  folly  that 
brought  them  on  such  an  errand  at  such  a  seafion  of  the  year, 
and  had  a  thousand  times  witQied  themselveu  well  out  of  the 
buflinees.  When,  however,  the  retreat  began,  the  suffering  of 
tlie  whole  bofly  became  extreme.  The  thennoineter  was  far 
below  zero ;  many  had  a  long  journey  before  tlicrn,  and  could 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  obtain  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  piece 
of  bactm.  In  tliis  distressed  state  numliers  of  theni,  weak  from 
cold  and  hunger,  and  weary  with  plo<lding  tlirough  banks  and 
drifts  of  snow,  fell  do^^Ti  in  the  fields  and  died.  Of  those  who 
escaped  death,  scarce  one  reached  home  without  a  frozen  hand  or 
a  frost-bitten  foot.  Even  tlie  zeal  of  Shays  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  cooled.  An  officer  who  fell  in  with  him  asked,  leaving 
it  optional  with  Mm  to  answer,  if  a  pardon  were  offered,  would 
ho  take  it  aittl  leave  his  people  to  tliemhelveti.  Shays,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  craven,  instantly  replied,  "  Yes,  in  a  moment."  His 
words  were  soon  carried  to  the  authorities,  and  the  officer 
commissioned  to  offer  a  pardon.  The  two,  however,  never 
met  again,  tlie  commission  was  returned,  and  Sliays  gave  liiH 
name  to  the  rebellioaf 


*  BoRton  Gazette,  December  4,  17sa. 

f  The  retreat  of  Shari  caused  much  delight,  ntid  was  celebrated  In  prose  and 
▼cn»e,    A  sio^o  Bpecimen  of  the  poetry  and  the  wit  will  suffice : 
"  Saj»  Bobcr  Will,  well,  Slisva  bail  fled, 
And  peace  retiima  to  bless  our  daj8. 
Indeed !  cried  Ned,  I  alwa^^  »aid. 

He'd  prove  at  last  tk  fall-back  chaUe  ; 
And  those  turnod  over  and  undone 
Call  hira  a  worthIc-«  Shaifs  tn  run." 
It  waa  later  iiiggeeted  that  the  namen  of  Bhajn  and  hii:  bond  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  In  nome  irach  rhyroc  aa  thia : 
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The  Governor  now  determined  to  nise  an  army.  And  it 
was  high  time.  For  the  friends  of  Government  had  of  late 
manifceted  a  great  dislike  to  appeanng  in  arms  against  men 
who  were  their  neighbors  and  acqndntancee,  and  on  whose 
votes  they  coimted  for  eeate  in  the  Assembly,  or  for  county 
and  towii  othces.  Indeed,  in  several  places  the  malcontents 
were  greatly  enraged  at  the  opposition  they  met  with,  and 
had  gone  off  vowing  venji^eance.  In  ^nie  towns  officers  of 
the  militia,  and  nutod  characters  who  had  been  active  on  the 
side  of  Govenmient,  were  threatened  with  violence.  In  oth- 
ers, scarce  a  week  went  by  but  the  sky  was  re<lilened  by 
bunting  bams  or  blazing  h&y-stacks.  Under  these  circmn- 
etances  men  were  loath  to  leave  their  shops  and  their  homes, 
seize  tlieir  mnskets,  and  hasten  to  protect  a  oomt,  to  receive 
in  return  for  their  pains  the  thanks  of  the  Governor  and  the 
destruction  of  their  property  by  the  mob.  This  difficulty,  it 
waa  tliought,  could  readily  be  overcome  by  sending  the  men 
raised  in  one  county  to  contend  against  the  disaffected  in 
another.  They  would  tlien  no  longer  find  themselves  op- 
posed to  friends  and  acquaintances,  but  to  men  they  did  not 
know,  for  whom  they  cared  nothing,  and  who  did  not  know 
them.  Plans,  therefore,  were  soon  on  foot  for  collecting  an 
army  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  men.  Seven  hundred  of 
these  were  to  come  from  Suffolk  and  five  hundred  from  Essex. 
Middlesex  was  to  fumif»h  eight  hundred  more,  while  Ilamp- 
shire  and  AV^oreester  were  each  to  send  up  twelve  hundred. 
Suffolk  and  Middlesex  were  also  called  on  for  two  companies 
of  artillery.  The  men  from  Suffolk  and  Essex  were  to  assemble 
at  Boston  on  the  nineteenth  of  .January.  Those  from  Hamp- 
shire at  Springfield  on  the  eighteenth.  The  Worcester  men 
were  to  join  the  troops  from  the  eastern  counties  at  Woroeeter. 
All  were  enlisted  for  thirty  days,  unless  sooner  discliarged,  and 
were  to  receive  (he  same  pay  as  during  the  war  had  been 
given  to  the  continentals.  The  command  was  bestowed  on 
General  Lincoln. 

And  now  a  new  difficulty  arose.    The  Quartcrmaster-Gen- 

"  K — Bland*  for  Rcbel-t  who  mobH  dure  to  ruse, 
&— 4tUMUfor  S&Ua,  Smith,  Shattiick,  and  Sfanvs." 

A'ew  Ji^ru;  Joamal«  Juuofj  1?,  1787. 
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eral  reportefl  tliat  mimitions  of  war  for  so  large  a  body  of 
men  were  not  on  hand ;  nor  was  there  money  enough  in  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  them.  The  Legislature  was  not  theu  in 
session.  It  miglit  be  summoned.  But  that  would  not  better 
matters.  For  the  money  would  have  to  be  raised  by  tax,  and 
no  tax  that  couhl  be  laid  wonld  yield  the  neeiied  sum  in  sea- 
Bon,  In  tliis  situation  a  number  of  wealthy  gentlemen  made 
an  oSer  of  a  loan  of  the  uoceefiary  funds,  which  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted. 

The  nineteenth  of  January,  therefore,  found  the  tn)ope 
streaming  into  Roxburj'.  There  preparations  were  speedily 
complete<l,  and  when  all  had  come  in  tlie  line  of  march  was 
taken  up  for  "Worcester  which  was  entered  on  the  tweuty- 
Bccond.  The  marcli  through  the  country  between  tliese  two 
towns  was  perfonued  with  tlie  greatest  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  the  inliubltautA.  Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  quiet 
the  alarm  bo  naturally  excited  by  the  paasage  of  twelve  hun- 
dred armed  meu.  Every  command,  every  movement,  was 
executed  with  the  orderly  precision  of  old  warriors.  For  the 
troops  which  the  State  liad  assembled,  while  they  passed  imder 
the  name  of  niilitia,  were  very  diJJerent  from  the  holiday 
soldiers  which  could  now,  in  a  like  emergency,  be  gatliered 
from  tlie  same  places.  They  were  an  army  of  veterans. 
Scarce  an  officer  among  them  but  liad  gained  his  rank  by 
meritorious  servicer  in  tlie  late  war.  In  the  ranks  marched 
many  men  who  had  taken  np  arms  in  the  early  days  of  tJie 
revolution,  had  joined  the  continentals,  and  had  served  with 
tlie  illustrious  chief  to  the  close ;  ha<l  participated  in  the  dU- 
astrous  retreat  along  the  Hudson,  and  had  been  present  at  the 
surrender  of  Vorktown.  Even  the  gnxsnest  had  seen  some- 
thing of  battles  and  sieges.  Some  had  lined  the  fencce  on  that 
memorable  day  when  the  British  were  driven  out  of  Lexington 
town.  Some  had  stood  in  the  trenches  with  Warren,  and  had 
seen  the  redcoats  tvnee  come  up,  and  twice  in  confusion  go 
down  tlie  slope  of  Breed's  Hill.  Others  had  formed  part  of 
that  army  which  had  laid  siege  to  Boston,  and  had  looked  on 
with  grim  pleasure  as  the  sliips  bearing  tlie  troops  of  Howe 
stood  out  to  sea. 

Among  the  malcontents  were  likewise  many  men  of  great 
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inilitAry  experience.  But  they  were  in  a  position  where  theii 
knowledge  was  of  small  use.  The  party  whose  cause  they  had 
taken  up  was  without  funds,  without  provisiongj  and  without 
organization ;  nor  was  it  in  tlio  power  of  the  leaders  to  compel 
olxxlience  even  to  tlie  most  reasonable  coramanda.  It  wa**  tlio 
chiefrt  who  obeyed,  not  imposed  couuuauds.  When,  therefore, 
the  multitttde  demanded  to  be  led  to  Spriugtield,  Sliays  readily 
con6ente(i. 

In  DtxitMnber  a  great  crowd  under  Day  and  Grover  had 
come  into  the  town  to  obstruct  the  court.  Bat  no  disturbance 
liad  arisen.  '*  The  court  was,"  they  said,  "  mellow  enough,** 
And  they  had  gctod  reason  to  say  so,  for  the  judges  sent  out 
and  invited  the  leaders  to  dine  with  them  at  the  tavern.  It 
was  not,  however,  to  hinder  the  sitting  of  a  court  that  theyJ 
came  in  January.  On  that  plot  of  ground  now  covered  with' 
tlie  gun-ahopa  and  sword-factories  of  one  of  the  moat  magnifi- 
cent annories  in  the  world,  was  a  mean-looking  building  which 
had  long  been  used  as  a  Federal  arsenal.  In  it  were  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  military  stores,  stores,  camp-kettles,  sad- 
dles, a  few  hundred  kegs  of  damaged  jwwder,  a  few  thousand 
muskets,  and  several  field-pieces.  To  protect  tliese  was  the 
object  of  the  State.  To  get  possession  of  them  was  the  object 
of  the  mob.  While  the  troops  were  mustenng  at  Roxbury, 
orders  were  sent  to  General  She|>ard  to  take  possession  of 
Springfield.  The  village  at  that  time  was  made  up  of  a  few 
hundred  houses  scattered  along  the  post-road,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  eastward  toward  Boston.  On  the  heights 
back  of  the  town  was  the  arsenal,  and  there  Shepard  posted  his 
twelve  hundred  men.  The  plan  of  tlie  mulcouteuts  was  to 
Burronnd  liim  and  cut  the  army  to  pieces  before  Lincoln  could 
come  on  from  AVorcester.  EU  Parsons,  with  four  hundred 
Berkshire  men,  accordingly  took  possession  of  the  north  parish 
of  Springfield.  Day,  with  an  equal  number,  entered  West 
Springfield,  while  Shays,  with  eleven  hundred,  moved  toward 
the  Boston  road  on  the  cast  This  placed  the  Connecticut 
between  Day  and  Shays,  and  as  the  river  could  be  crossed  by 
bridge  or  by  ferry  strong  guards  were  placed  at  each.  From 
traveUers  he  had  stopped  and  examined,  Shays  learned  that 
Lincoln,  with  some  fonr  thousand  men,  would  soon  be  upon 
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him.  He  detcrminod  to  act  at  once,  and,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  January,  sent  word  to  Day  that  on  the  twenty-tifth  Spring- 
field would  be  attacked  on  the  cast,  and  iii^d  him  to  crow  the 
river  and  attack  it  ou  tlie  weBt.  But  Day  was  ainhitiouA  of 
military  remjwn.  He  would  ha.ve  all  the  glory  of  Shcpard's 
eurrender  or  nooe.  llis  answer  wafi  that  he  could  not  attack 
on  the  twenty-fifth,  hut  would  on  the  twenty-aixtli.  The  ines- 
Bcnger,  happily,  was  taken,  the  dispatch  carried  to  Shepard,  and 
ShuvB,  bearing  uothiug  from  Day,  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
would  assii^L 

About  four  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-fifth,  Shepard, 
as  he  expected,  saw  Sha;yB  advancing  quickly  along  tlie  Bai- 
ton  road.  ILis  men  were  in  open  column,  and  many  of  them 
wore  evergreen  boughs  in  their  hats.  When  they  had  come 
to  within  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  arsenal,  an 
aid  was  sent  to  demand  the  intention  of  the  mob,  and  to 
warn  them  of  their  danger.  Tlie  answer  carae  back  that 
they  would  have  the  barracks.  Then  they  approached  nearer 
still.  Shepjird  sent  a  flag  and  warned  Shays  tliat  if  he  crossed 
a  certain  hne  he  did  so  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  At  this 
Shays  became  furious;  said  that  was  just  what  he  wanted, 
called  his  Maker  to  witness  that  he  would  mureh  on,  and  did. 
The  troops  were  instantly  ordered  to  fire.  But  as  the  pur- 
pose was  merely  to  frighten,  the  muskets  were  pointed  in 
the  air.  And  now  Shepard  saw  his  mistake.  For  tliere 
were  in  the  ranks  of  Shays  many  old  soldiers  who  had 
been  in  too  many  battles  to  be  alarmed  by  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry or  tlie  noise  of  a  sham  fight.  They  continued  ad- 
vancing in  good  order  till  the  troops  were  a  second  time 
commanded  to  fire.  Four  men  immediately  fell.  Some,  not 
used  to  suclt  scenes,  raised  the  cry  of  miuxler  and  fied.  In 
a  moment  tlie  ranks  were  in  confusion.  Shays  throw  himself 
into  the  thickwtt  of  the  crowd,  and,  with  curves  and  threats, 
sought  to  stay  the  fugitives  and  deploy  his  cohimn.  But  the 
terrified  ploughmen  that  rushed  by  him  were  deaf  to  his  en- 
treaties  and  soon  the  eleven  hundred  were  in  full  retreat ;  nor 
did  they  stop  till  the  village  of  Ludlow,  ten  miles  from  Spring- 
field, was  enteretL  The  next  day  they  joined  Parsons  at 
Chicopee.     There  a  count  was  taken.     To  the  dismay  of  all  it 
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was  foimd  that  two  hundred  deserters  had  gone  off  to  their 
homes.* 

Meanwhile  Lincohi  had  been  hastening  toward  Springfield 
and  came  in  on  tlie  morning  of  the  twenty -seventh.  Ilis  tpoojjs 
had  enifered  greatly  from  their  long  marcbed  in  the  cold  and 
the  anow.  Numbers  of  them  were  worn  down  with  fatigue; 
others  badly  bitten  by  frost  Yet  they  were  ordered  mider 
anns  at  half  past  three  ou  the  afternoon  of  their  arrival.  Four 
regiments  of  foot  and  fonr  pieces  of  artillciy,  with  some  of 
tlie  horse,  were  then  led  across  the  river  on  the  ice.  Shepard, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  Hampshire  men  and  the  light  horse 
moved  up  the  river  on  the  ice.  The  intention  of  Lincoln  wad 
that  Shepard's  troojjs  should  prevent  Shays,  who  was  on  the 
east  bank,  joining  Day,  who  was  on  the  west,  while  his  own 
troops  were  to  cut  off  Day's  retreat. 

"Wlien  the  Hampaliire  mihtia  were  seen  coming  up  the 
river  as  fast  as  the  8Lipi)ery  ice  would  penuit,  the  guard  at  the 
ferry-boose  turned  out  and  made  some  show  of  resistance,  but 
eoon  retreated.  A  few  trooj^  and  some  horse  wore  sent  after 
them,  and  another  stand  was  made  near  the  meeting-house. 
This  lasted  but  a  minute  or  two,  and  tliey  once  more  retreated 
in  confu.sion  til!  they  were  overtaken  at  the  west  end  of  the 
village  by  the  horse,  when  they  scattered  and  took  to  the  woods. 
That  night  Shays  collected  his  men,  and,  in  great  disorder,  fell 
back  through  South  Hadley  to  Audierst,  plundering  as  he 
went.f  So  great  was  the  confusion  that  when  a  party  of  strag- 
glers were  suddenly  overtaken  by  their  own  rear-guard,  they 
mipi>osed  Lincohrs  advance  was  upon  them,  oj>ened  fire,  and 
killed  several.:^ 

The  pursuit,  however,  did  not  l>egin  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-eighth,  and  was  then  continued  till  Amherst 
was  reached.  Shays,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  gone  ou  to  Pel- 
hiuu  aiul  tjiken  post  on  two  high  hills  known  to  the  townsfolk 
as  east  hill  and  west  hiU.  His  jxjsition,  naturally  a  stinjug  one, 
was  made  yet  more  sure  by  the  great  drifts  of  snow  that  lay 
all  along  the  foot  of  the  hills.    Finding  no  accommodation  for 

*  Now  York  Pat^et,  Febnianr  2.  1787.  Boston  Gnzcttea,  Kebruiry  8,  1787, 
anil  later.     The  paper*  are  full  of  letters. 

f  Boston  GaieUe,  Fobraory  12, 17S7.      X  Neir  York  Packet^  Februaij  4, 17S7. 
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his  army  at  Amherst,  Lincoln  stayed  juet  long  enough  to  search 
the  houses  and  to  leani  that  most  of  the  men,  with  ten  aleighs 
of  pro^nsions,  had  gone  on  to  Pelliam.  He  then  !ed  his  anny 
to  Iladley,  But  no  sooner  were  tiie  men  comfortably  quartered 
than  news  came  that  some  of  Sliepard*s  force  liad  fallen  into 
tlie  IirtkJs  of  the  enemy  at  Sonthampton  and  were  etill  there. 
Immediately  the  Brookficld  volunteers,  numbering  fifty  men, 
were  sent  in  sleighs,  with  about  one  hundred  light  horse,  to 
effect  a  i-ecapture.  They  were  soon  upon  the  track  of  the 
reljels  and  about  midnight  overtook  them  at  Middlefield. 
From  hints  thrown  out  by  the  villagers  it  was  discovered  that 
fifty  of  them,  under  Luddington,  had  gone  quietly  to  bed  at  a 
certain  house  which  was  quickly  surroimded.  Luddington 
had  during  the  war  been  an  officer  in  tlie  Continental  army, 
had  been  aid  to  General  Tupper,  and  was  not  a  little  discon- 
certed to  be  roused  from  his  sleep  at  dead  of  night  to  hear  the 
faniiliar  voice  of  his  old  coiinnander  cjiUing  on  hun  from  the 
darkDoea  to  lay  down  his  arms.  Wlien  he  had  collected  his 
eensee  a  parley  was  held ;  and,  wliile  this  was  going  on,  the 
remainder  of  Luddington's  party  came  up  under  arms.  In  a 
moment  each  party  drew  up  in  line,  and  were  alx»ut  to  fire, 
when  the  cry  was  raised  tlmt  the  troops  were  ooirung.  There- 
upon the  rebels  surrendered.  When  it  was  day,  Tupper,  with 
fifty-nine  prisoners  and  nine  sleighs  of  provisions,  went  back 
to  tbe  army. 

And  now  letters  began  to  pass  and  repass  between  Lincoln 
at  Hadley  and  Shays  nt  Peiham.*  Tlie  malcontents  were  re- 
minded of  the  heinous  crime  they  were  committing,  of  tlie 
punishment  that  justly  awnited  those  who  took  up  arms  against 
tlie  state,  and  of  the  pardon  which  a  mild  government  would 
even  then  bestow  on  all  who  laid  down  their  arms  and  went  to 
their  homes.  Son>o  show  of  repentance  was  made  on  this  nj>- 
peal,  and  finally  a  retpiest  came  tliat  one  of  the  leaders  might 
hold  a  private  conference  with  one  of  the  officers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  pardon.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  the  thini 
of  Febniary  set  as  tho  day.  The  whole  procee<ling  was  a 
ruse.  For  while  the  conference  was  going  on  and  tho  atten- 
tion of   tlie  army  drawn  to  it,  Shays  collected  his  men  and 


*  New  Jwflcy  Journal,  Febroary  SI,  1787. 
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niarchod  rapidly  to  Peterslmm.  About  noon  on  the  day  of 
the  eouforenoe  the  news  that  the  enemy  were  in  motion  was 
brought  in  to  Lincohi.  At  first  he  was  disposed  to  think  tliat, 
like  all  reports  which  paf«  from  mouth  to  month,  the  account 
as  given  to  him  was  much  exaggerated,  and  that  Shays  was 
merely  moving  his  men  from  the  east  hill  to  the  west  hill  in 
Pelham.  Tliat  he  might  not,  however,  be  found  unprepared 
for  a  general  retreat  of  tlie  enemy,  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
be  in  readiness  to  march,  witli  tliree  days'  proviaionfi,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Scarce  were  the  preparations  completed  when 
positive  information  came  that  the  relteln  had  left  Pelham  and 
were  rapidly  marching  eastward.  This  word  was  brought  in  at 
six  in  the  evening.  At  eight  the  iiriny  was  underway.  Noth- 
ing of  note  happened  to  delay  the  advance  till  about  two  in  the 
morning  when  the  houses  of  New  Salem  came  in  sight.  Then 
a  strong  north  wind  arose  which  sharpened  the  oold  till  it  be- 
came all  but  unbearable.  Clouds  at  the  same  time  began  to 
gather,  and,  l>efore  the  troojw  had  gone  far  a  blinding  Hnow- 
stonn  overtook  them.  The  way  on  to  Petersham  lay  over  a 
high  country  thinly  settled  and  with  few  trees.  If  they  went  on 
they  would  therefore  be  exjioscd  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind 
and  the  snow.  If  tliey  stowl  still,  it  eeemeii  hardly  poseible 
that  flesh  and  blood  could  long  withstand  the  oold.  The 
nearest  shelter  for  so  many  was  eight  miles  away.  Thus, 
deprived  of  covering  by  want  of  buildings,  and  of  food  by  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  which  prevented  them  taking  any  on  the 
road,  Lincoln  felt  tliat  the  life  of  his  men  depended  on  continu- 
ing the  march  to  the  enemy's  quarters.  This  accordingly  waa 
done,  and  the  whole  thirty  miles  was  made  with  scarcely  a  halt. 
About  nine  in  the  morning  the  advance  guard,  under  Colonel 
Haskill,  with  a  company  of  artillery  and  two  cannon,  entered 
Petersham.  It  was  tlien  discovere<l  that  the  rear  was  five  miles 
behind  them. 

This  undoubtedly  was  the  time  for  action  by  the  malcon- 
tents. They  were  numerous.  The  advance  guard  of  Lincoln 
was  gmall  and  the  main  army  was  yet  far  away.  They  had  been 
well  fed  and  comfortably  lodged  in  warm  hoases.  The  troops 
were  numb  and  half  frozen  hy  the  oold,  and  had  just  finished  a 
march  of  thirty  miles,  through  drifts  of  snow  knee-deep.     But 
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the  rebeU  were  taken  completely  by  anrprifle.  They  had  not 
expected  a  pureait  so  soon,  and  bml  gone  quietly  to  bed  feeling 
snre  that  Lincoln  was  Btill  at  Iladley,  and  that  the  cold  and  the 
snow  would  keep  him  there  for  some  days  to  come.  Wben, 
therefore,  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  militia  were  come^  they 
rushed  from  the  honsee,  and  withont  stojiping  to  ask  about 
numbers  tlironged  into  a  narrow  lane  that  led  to  Athol,  and 
quitted  the  town  in  confusion.  They  were  closely  foUowod, 
and  alK)Ut  two  miles  out  of  tOMm  a  hundred  and  fifty  were 
taken.  Many  more  fled  to  their  homes.  The  rest  went  over  the 
borders,  some  to  New  liami>3hire,  some  to  Vermont,  and  some 
to  New  York. 

The  rout  at  Petersham  was  most  complete.  The  rebels 
continued,  indeed,  for  some  months,  to  collect  in  small  bands, 
come  over  the  line  and  hai-ass  the  border  towns.  But  they 
ne%'er  at  any  tune  tliereafter  appeared  in  force. 

Lincoln,  feeling  sure  that  the  rebellion  of  Shays  was  now 
over,  dismissed  three  companies  of  artillery  and  ordered  two 
reg;iments  back  to  Worcester.  He  then  set  out  for  Northfield, 
where  some  of  the  fugitives  had  collected.  But  on  the  way  an 
express  met  him  from  General  Patterson,  who  commanded  in 
Boi^shiro. 

It  seems  that  while  the  mihtia  were  hastening  from  "Worces- 
ter toward  Sprmgficld  the  malcontents  of  Berkshire,  who  had 
gone  over  to  Slmya,  thought  to  distract  the  Government  and 
rentier  gfxjd  service  to  their  cause  by  appearing  in  arms  at  several 
places.  But  the  friends  of  Government  were  likewise  not  inac- 
tive. They  felt  satisfied  that  Lincoln  would  speedily  disperse 
the  rebels.  And  in  that  event  it  was,  they  thought,  more  than 
likely  Shays  would  fall  back  to  the  heights  that  lay  between 
the  counties  of  Ilamiwhire  and  Berkshire,  fortify  the  passes 
and  the  strong  ]M>infci,  draw  his  supplies  from  the  towns  well 
affected  to  Govermnent,  and  seize  on  the  chief  characters  as 
hostages.  They  determined  therefore  to  form  an  association 
for  common  defence,  and  soon  five  hundred  names  were  g^ven 
in.  It  was  well  that  they  did  so,  for  scarce  was  the  league 
formed  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  rebels  mider  Hub- 
bartl  appeared  at  West  Stockbridge.  Hubbard  hail  taken  hiii 
poet  at  the  meeting  of  three  roads,  was  stopping  all  travel- 
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lere,  and  drawing  a  confiiderable  number  of  recmite  from  the 
country  round  alx)ut.  But  wliile  he  was  thufi  occupied  news 
wafi  sent  through  the  neighboring  towns  and  a  force  wiw  speed- 
ily uixm  each  of  the  three  roads  and  liaetening  toward  him. 
Tlie  first  to  come  up  was  a  party  of  thirty-eeven  foot  and  eeven 
horee.  On  their  appearance  Hubbard'fi  eentries  discharged 
their  rausketa  and  fell  back.  The  whole  force  was  instantly 
drawn  up  in  line  and  word  given  to  fire.  They  hesitated.  See- 
ing this,  one  of  the  horsemen  who  vrm  well  known  to  many  of 
the  rebels,  rode  up  and  commanded  them  to  lay  down  their 
hrtns.  Some  readily  did  so,  whereupon  the  rest  broke  and  fled, 
firing  as  they  retreate<l.  These  were  hotly  pursued  and  eighty- 
four  of  them,  with  Ilubbanl,  were  made  prisoners.  It  is  per- 
haps interesting  to  note  that  the  horseman  who  on  that  daj 
coTumanded  the  rebels  to  disperse  was  Theodore  Sedgwick,  the 
ancestor  of  that  famous  General  John  Sedgwick  who,  after 
many  galLmt  services  in  the  Mexican  War,  went  down,  sword  in 
hand,  in  the  l>attlc  of  the  WilderncsB,  and  of  that  Catharine 
Sedgwick  who  wrote  *'  Hope  Leslie  "  and  "  The  Linwoods." 

Tlie  dispatch  which  told  of  the  skirmish  at  West  Stock- 
bridge  further  stated  that  the  rebels  had  afterwai'd  met  at 
Adams;  liad  Iteen  scattered  by  Patterson;  had  again  assembled 
at  Williamstown ;  hud  once  more  been  dispersed,  and  were 
now  marching  in  such  numbers  to  Washington  tliat  the  GenernJ 
felt  much  alanned  for  the  safety  of  his  troops.  This  at  once 
changed  tlie  plans  of  Lincoln.  He  gave  up  his  intention  to 
march  to  Northfield,  and  hastenwl  with  one  division  of  the 
army  through  Amhei-st,  lladley,  Cheeterfield,  Partridgefield, 
and  Worthington,  to  PittafieR  Shepard,  with  the  other  di- 
vision, set  ont  for  the  same  place  by  a  different  road.  But  the 
malcontents  had  fied.  Parties  in  sleighs  were  sent  to  Dalton 
and  to  Willianistown,  and  thesic  retume<:l  soon  after  with  twenty 
prisoners. 

Meanwhile,  a  letter  from  Eli  Parsons,  who  was  safe  over  the 
l)order,  wan  going  from  hand  to  hand  thi-ough  the  State.     The 
language  was  that  of  a  village  tavern  (mit-c»r.    Will  you,  said  he, 
tamely  submit  to  have  your  anus  taken  from  you,  yoiu*  estates  t 
oonfiscated,  and  yourselves  made  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  coii-J 
tftitudon  which  common  sense  tells  you  is  iniqnitotis?    Will 
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you  sit  still  and  look  on  while  the  yeomanry  of  the  common- 
weaJtli  are  parched  and  hewn  in  |iieee6  Uy  the  merciless  tools 
of  tyranny  ?  Ho  then  cxprofiscil  a  pious  wish  for  tJie  tongue  of 
a  ready  writer,  that  he  might  impreea  on  tlieir  minds  some 
idea  of  the  duties  of  freemen,  AVTiat  tliese  dutie«  were  he 
went  on  to  specify.  He  was  collecting  troops,  he  said,  at  New 
Lebanon,  in  York  State,  and  at  Powual,  in  VennonL  lie  wiw 
folly  determined  to  carry  ins  point,  if  iire,  Mood,  and  carnage 
could  do  it.  In  this  laudable  purpose  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
freeman  to  assiBt.  He  begged,  tlierefore,  tlmt  all  friends  of  his 
canse  would,  without  delay,  hasten  to  meet  him  in  Berkshire, 
and  there  help  him  to  '*  burgoyne  "  Lincoln  and  liis  army.  The 
letter  was  dated  February  fifteenth  and  ended  with  a  re(|uest  to 
pass  it  along.* 

Had  ParwmB  been  iw  ready  Mnth  his  sword  as  he  was  witli 
hia  pen,  the  threat  of  bur^;y'uiug  Lincoln  might  easily  have 
l)een  accoin|(lIfthed.  Six  days  after  the  date  of  the  letter,  the 
thirty  days  for  which  the  militia  had  been  called  out  es- 
pii-ed.  Their  place  was  to  be  tilled  by  fifteen  hundred  troo|)6 
lately  enlisted  for  four  months.  But  dtmng  the  exchange  Lin- 
coln had  at  one  time  only  thirty  men.  This  opportum'ty,  hap- 
pily, was  lost  to  the  malcontents.  It  was  not  iudeed  till  tlie 
twenty-sixth  of  February  that  a  considerable  force  came  over 
the  line  from  New  York.  Captain  Hamlin  commanded  them, 
marched  them  to  Stockbridge,  plundered  it,  and  went  off  with 
a  number  of  the  first  characters  in  the  town  as  prisoners.  The 
militia  of  Sheffield  and  Gre;it  Barrington  flew  to  arms  and 
hastened  after  them.  But  the  troops  were  ignorant  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  marched  now  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another,  as  the  leaders  saw  fit  to  command,  and  at  last, 
in  disgust,  started  home  by  way  of  Sjmngfield,  where,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  the  rebels  were  found  in  force.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  militia,  Hamlin  ordered  his  prisoners  to  tlie  front 
and  gave  the  word  to  fire.  But  the  troops  came  on  steadily,  in 
good  order,  and  firing  as  rapidly  as  they  could.  For  six  min- 
utes the  action  was  severe  and  many  of  Hamlin's  men  felL 
This  alanned  them  and  they  broke  and  fled  in  every  direction, 
leaving  two  dead  and  thirty  wounded  on  the  ground.     The  loffl 
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of  the  fcpoopfl  was  two  killed  and  one  wounded,  wklle  two  strip- 
lings  who  were  with  them  died  from  exposure  and  fatigue. 

Once  more  the  fugitives  found  a  secure  resting-place  over 
the  border.  But  it  was  not  long  l>efore  even  tliifl  waa  taken  from 
them.  Several  weeks  before  the  tight  at  SpringHeld,  letters 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  Governors  of  the  neighboring  States 
actjuaintiug  them  with  the  fact  that  they  were  harboring  rebels, 
and  urging  them  to  take  measures  for  bringing  the  refugees  ixy 
justice.  And  now  the  replies  began  to  come  in.  All,  with  the 
exception  of  that  from  Rhode  Island,  were  gracious  and  full  of 
promises.  The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  did  indeed,  on  the 
same  day  that  Parsons  put  forth  his  letter,  assure  Bowdoin  that 
he  would  do  all  in  hifl  power  to  assist  in  keeping  good  order. 
But  ho  soon  found  that  he  had  promised  for  himself  alone, 
"Wlien  tlie  motion  was  made  in  the  Aspemltly  to  instruct  the 
Gk)Tenior  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
rebels,  a  violent  debate  followed,  and,  wheu  the  question  was 
put,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Nays  had  it  by  a  majority  of 
twenty -two.  "WTiile  the  voting  was  going  on,  as  the  Massachu- 
setts authorities  were  greatly  enraged  to  learn,  one  of  the  rebels 
was  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  chamber. 

The  Governor  of  Connecticut  sent  aasuranoes  on  tlie  twen- 
tieth of  February  that  if  any  rebels  came  into  the  State  they 
should  iuBtautly  be  given  up.  That  the  farmers  along  the  State 
line  might  Ix;  stimulated  to  be  vigilant  and  prompt  to  act,  a 
large  reward  was  promised  to  any  one  who  should  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  CAtcb  a  leader.  In  New  Hampshire  a  major-general 
was  instructed  to  arrest  all  bodies  of  armed  men  coming  into 
the  State.  Clinton,  so  soon  aa  he  received  the  letter  of  Lin- 
coln acquainting  him  of  the  support  the  maleontentB  bad  in 
New  York,  and  of  the  incursion  of  the  twenty-eixth  of  Febru- 
ary, hastened  to  lay  tlie  matter  before  the  Legislature.  There 
a  resolution  was  passed  urging  him  to  go  witJi  all  speed  to  tbe 
towns  where  the  rebels  were.  He  was  also  bidden  to  call  out 
such  militia  as  he  might  need,  and,  whenever  he  saw  fit,  to 
leave  the  State.  Tliree  regiments  of  nn'litia  were  accordbigly 
eommaudt!<l  to  he  put  imder  arms.  The  Governor  then  set  oft 
from  New  York,  met  Lincoln,  and  went  with  him  to  New  Con- 
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Measures  ao  vigorous  caused  muob  alami  among  the  refu- 
gees, aud  soon  sraall  bands  of  horsemen  were  seen  moving 
quickly  along  the  roads  that  letl  to  the  Vermont,  border.  For 
once  over  the  line  they  Iiad  good  reatjon  to  tliiuk  they  would 
be  in  a  safe  place.  Indeed,  for  a  time  it  aoenied  likely  that 
Vermont  would  follow  the  example  of  Rhode  Island-  So  early 
as  the  thirteenth  of  Februarj',  Lincoln  sent  Royal  Tyler,  who 
was  then  acting  as  one  of  his  aids,  to  urge  the  Governor  of 
Vermont  to  assist  in  capturing  the  rebels.  After  some  difficulty 
he  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Governor  and  made  known  his 
mission.  The  Governor  heani  hhn  with  attention,  expressed 
regret  at  the  lamentable  turn  of  affairs  in  Massachusetts,  and 
said  something  about  doing  what  he  cotild,  and  did  nothing. 
Wheu  he  was  pressed  to  act  he  ofiered  tirst  one  excuse  and 
then  another  for  the  delay.  At  last  Tyler,  greatly  disgusted  at 
luB  reception  and  feeling  convinced  that  no  aid  wafi  to  be  ha<l 
from  Vermont,  put  his  demands  in  writing  and  took  his  leave. 
This  communication  was  in  time  laid  before  the  Legislature,* 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  a  report  brought  in  n^com- 
mending  a  proclamation  to  be  issued  forbidding  the  people  to 
hai'lxir  or  abet  tlie  rebel  leadent.  In  this  the  Lower  Ilouse 
concurred,  and  sent  the  report  up  to  the  Council.  There  it 
was  euppoi*ted  by  eight  or  nine  assistants,  and  would  indeed 
have  passed,  but  the  Governor  for  the  first  time  spoke  out. 
It  was,  he  said,  phiinly  the  uiterest  of  the  State  of  Veniiont  to 
encourage  immigration.  If,  however,  the  proclamation  came 
outj  emigration  from  the  neighboring  States  would  surely  be 
checked,  for  no  one  would  dare  to  come  over  the  border  lest  he 
should  be  stopped  and  treated  as  a  Massachusetts  rebel.  The 
sense  of  tlie  pe<)ple,  too,  was  against  the  measure.  There 
oould  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  armed  mob  that  was 
fast  gathering  in  the  next  towu-f  These  argimients  were 
deemed  conclusive  by  the  Council.  A  proclamation  did,  how- 
ever, come  forth  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month.J  But 
it  was  well  unilerstood  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form.  No  at- 
tention was  paid  to  it,  and  the  rebels  were  free  to  come  and  go 

•  In  Council,  February  17,  1797.     LnH  Iwforo  the  Aswmbly  the  rame  dmy. 
j  In  Counril,  Febnmry  24,  1787.     Sec  Governor  and  CfMinril  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  vol.  ui,  pp.  875-87».  %  Vermont  Oawtte,  March  8,  1787. 
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afi  they  pleased.*     On  the  liret  of  Mareli  PeniiHylvania  set  a 
price  on  Shays  and  liw  fellow-leaiIer«. 

The  rest  of  the  spring  and  summer  was  spent  in  the  trial 
of  the  priaoners.  A  few  of  the  most  malignant  eufTerefl  pun- 
ishment ;  but  the  others  were  tliought  to  have  been  sufficiently 
punished  by  their  long  confinement  in  the  jails,  and  were  [wr- 
mitted  to  go  free.  A  general  pardon  wai*  also  extended  to  such 
of  the  rebeU  a^  sliould,  before  a  tixeil  time,  return  to  their  alle- 
giance and  take  the  oattm.  It  was  not,  however,  thought  pru- 
dent to  disband  tlie  army  till  the  twenty-tirst  of  September. 

The  conduct  of  Rhode  Island  in  slieltcring  tlio  Marisat^lui- 
setts  rebels  tiuq>ribed  no  one.  The  control  of  tliat  State  was  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  sympatliized  lieartily  with  the  malcon- 
tents, and  she  was  now  about  entering  on  that  long  career  of 
infamy  which  did  not  terminate  tiU  Wasliington  had  been  some 
months  President  When  the  war  ended  and  the  people  once 
more  returned  to  iieaceful  pursuits,  it  became  apparent  that  men 
were  nowhere  eo  discoi*dant,  so  diseatisiied,  so  hard  to  please,  as 
in  Hliode  Island.  Grievances  such  as  elsewhere  were  borne 
with  a  few  giiinibles  were  tliere  thought  to  be  qtiite  intolera- 
ble. The  people  were  eKpeeially  disposed  to  give  a  trial  to 
every  one  of  the  innumerable  schemes  for  reform  which  thea  1 
distracted  the  country.  Ko  plan  tliat  the  brain  of  man  couM 
concoct  seemed  too  absurd.  Any  one  who  could  suggest  a  now 
way  of  paying  debts,  cutting  down  taxes,  or  increasing  trade, 
was  sure  of  a  patient  hearing  and  a  large  following ;  but  the 
favorite  just  then  was  the  establishment  of  what  was  called  a 

*  It  Is  stated  that  on  Fcbrnanr  17th  a  troop  of  borac  from  Mas«u:hiiB«tt8  rode 
into  M&rlborou{.'h.  Vermont,  in  search  of  Luke  Day,  aitd,  on  being  iisked  for  their 
auiTioritv,  said  tbvy  bail  li'Cviist*  from  (jovenior  CliUtendcn.  Vermont  Gazette, 
February  26,  1787.  On  April  HOth  abont  one  hiuulrcd  of  Iho  fugitives  met  at 
Shnft-BbTirr,  but  the  T>cople,  becoininf;  AlurnKK),  cAllerl  on  the  jud^o  and  the  oountjr 
fUierifF  to  disperne  them,  nnd  they  went  on  to  Wliite  Creek,  in  New  York.  Vftr- 
munt  Gsxcttc,  May  7,  I7S7.  But  on  June  Ctb  Governor  Hancock  iDforrocd  the 
FjC^sUture  of  Ma:«sacbui4Cttfi  "that  thns«  whti  have  been  in  opponition  to  Govern- 
ment  have,  from  Vermont  and  Xow  nampehiro,  repeatedly  made  (nciirfiiona  into 
thiH  State,  with  the  intent  to  plunder  anrl  carry  off  the  friends  of  Government.'* 
Vermont  Gazette,  July  in,  1787.  f^c,  also,  a  lctt«r  from  Ethan  Allen  to  Colonel 
fitinjamin  Simmons,  in  Clinton  Papert.  No.  n,803.  Durham  and  Daker,  two  of 
SliaysN  party,  were  afterward  token  un  Ibu  O&ioa  rtver.  Vermont  Gazette,  Jul/ 
an,  1787. 
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lianlc  of  paper  money.  It  was  not  a  new  scheme.  So  early  aa 
1784-  the  supporters  of  the  idea  had  attained  to  very  formida- 
ble numbers.  But  January,  1785,  came  l)efore  the  firet  trial  of 
Btrength  was  made.  A  petition  bearing  scores  of  names  and 
praying  for  the  issue  of  a  bank  wai^  then  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. But  the  sentiments  of  the  people  were  not  shared  by 
their  representatives.  The  long  list  of  signatures  bad  no 
weight  witli  men  who  held  estates,  who  had  money  out  on 
mortgage,  wiio  saw  in  the  list  the  scrawls  which  passed  for  the 
names  of  debtors  owing  them  large  sums,  and  who  looked  witli 
dread  on  the  day  when,  for  the  coin  they  had  loaned,  they 
should  receive  back  bags  and  pillow-cases  full  of  paper.  When, 
thereforcj  die  tuue  came  for  taking  action  on  tlie  jwtition,  a 
great  muster  was  made,  ail  the  seats  were  tilled,  and,  the  votes 
being  counted,  it  appeared  tliat  the  Nays  were  greatly  in  the 
majority. 

The  result  enraged  but  did  not  dishearten  the  petitioners. 
It  was,  they  said,  now  quite  evident  who  were  and  w)io  were 
not  tlieir  friends,  and  it  would  go  hard  with  tbeni  if  tlie  paper 
bank  did  not  in  tlie  next  I^egislature  find  ample  support.  Nor 
was  this  tlireat  by  any  means  an  idle  one.  A  new  party  was 
quickly  organized,  the  Stiite  actively  canvassed,  and,  in  the 
spring  of  17S6,  tlie  paper  advocates  wont  to  the  polls  confident 
of  success.  The  difficidty  of  caiuniunicating  between  the  capi- 
tal and  the  remote  parts  of  the  State  was  such  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  results  of  the  election  were  known.  Indeed, 
they  were  not  accurately  known  till  the  Legislature  met  on  the 
first  Ttfondaj'  in  May,  when  it  was  fomid  tliat  fully  one  half  of 
the  assistants  and  thirty-eight  out  of  seventy  deputies  had  lost 
thoir  Ht'iita,  and  in  their  stead  were  men  devoted  to  the  paper 
echeme.  The  bank  men  wore  delighted.  Their  victory  was 
complete.  The  call  for  the  land-tax  was  instantly  remitted. 
The  excise  law  was  ausi)endcd.  A  paper  bank  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  ordered.*  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  bill  it  was  noticed  that  the 
speakers  on  the  affirmative  were  invaria!)ly  from  the  country 
districts,  and  the  debaters  on  the  negative  as  invariably  from 

*  Anio]d*«  Distory  uf  RUude  IiJaDd.     RLode  lal&nd  Colonial  Rccards,  roL  z, 
Uajr,  1766. 
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the  rich  aeaboud  towns.  Newport,  Providence,  Bristol,  Wes- 
terijr,eftch  sent  up  men  trained  in  the  greti  acbool  <rf  oommense 
and  tnde,  £umliar  with  aQ  qaestMOS  of  finmoe,  and  who  well 
knew  that  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  was  a  verr  diffracnt  thino: 
from  a  promise  to  pay,  eome  time  in  the  fature,  a  8] 
milled  dollar,  and  that  no  body  of  depatiee  under  the  eon  ha 
skill  enoagh  in  alebemj  to  transmate  paper  into  eoin. 

But  no  aignment  which  thej  ooold  advance  coold  turn  the 
votes  of  men  who  had  come  ap  for  the  express  purpose  of , 
abolishing  taxes,  snspt^oding  the  excise,  and  emitting  a  correoc 
which  was,  in  their  belief,  to  flow  into  their  pockets  much 
than  it  conld  poe^ilily  tlow  out.  The  bill  was  poaeed,  the  paper^ 
came  forth,  and,  as  the  Xewport  and  Providence  men  had 
aaBerted,  the  depreciation  began  with  the  iaR1t^  The  law  de- 
clared that  the  bill)!  ahould  be  K>aned  according  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  late  tax,  that  thev  should  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  and  that  every  one  of. 
the  fumers  or  merc'Iuuite  who  caine  to  t)orruw  a  few  hundred 
pounds  must  pledge  roal  estate  for  double  the  sum  demanded. 
Many  from  all  parts  of  the  State  made  haste  to  avail  them- 
eelvee  of  their  good  fortune,  and  mortgaged  fields  strewn  thick 
with  stones  and  covered  with  cedars  and  stunted  pines  for  soma 
such  as  could  not  have  been  obtained  for  tlie  richest  pastorea.^ 
They  had,  however,  no  sooner  obtained  the  money,  and  sought^ 
to  make  tho  first  payment  at  the  butcher's  or  the  baker's,  than 
they  found  that  a  heavy  discoimt  was  taken  from  the  face  value. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Uirge  holders  of  the  paper,  was  an 
outrage.  Things  were  come  to  a  pretty  state  if  the  L^slature 
were  not  to  be  allowe<l  to  say  what  was  and  what  was  not 
money.  The  very  right  which  justified  the  Government  in. 
taking  a  piece  of  copper  or  a  piece  of  silver,  stamping  it,  and 
CJilling  it  a  penny  or  a  sixpence,  justified  the  Govenmient  in 
taking  a  piece  of  paper,  stamping  it,  and  calling  it  a  sixpence  or 
a  shilling.  If  it  were  lawful  for  the  State  to  issue  hard  money, 
it  was  surely  lawful  for  the  State  to  issue  paper  money.  The 
metal  of  the  coin  had,  it  ^va8  tme,  an  intrinsic  value  which  the 
paper  had  not;  but  to  say  that  gold  and  silver  were  on  that 
account  better  than  paper  was  to  talk  nonsense.  The  hard  cur- 
rency was  secured  by  tlie  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  which  was 
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an  imaginaiy  security,  one  that  coiUd  neitljer  be  touched  nop 
seen.  The  security  of  the  paj)er  money  was  far  better ;  it  was 
real ;  it  waa  broad  acres  of  land  which  fire  could  not  consume 
and  which  water  would  not  deatroy.  In  fact,  the  pai>er  money 
was  as  good  as  metal  money,  and  eveiy  man  who  did  not  take 
it  willingly  should  be  made  to  take  it  unwillingly.  A  call  was 
made  for  a  forcing  act,  which  the  Tiegislature  quickly  passed. 
Kvcry  one  who  should,  according  to  tliie  act,  refuse  to  take  the 
bills  in  pa^Tuent  for  gold,  or  should  in  any  way  tiiscourage  their 
circulation  was  to  be  fined  one  hundred  pounds  and  lose  the 
rights  of  a  freeman.  The  effect  of  the  law  waa  to  make  worse 
Uie  matter  it  was  designed  to  mend.  The  merchants  denounced 
it  as  iniquitous,  and  declared  that  they  would  pack  up  their 
goods  and  set  off  for  another  State  before  they  would  submit 
to  so  wicked  an  act.  Indeed,  they  refused  almost  to  a  man  to 
make  any  sales.  The  traders  followed  their  example  and  closed 
their  shops  or  disposed  of  their  stock  by  barter.  For  a  time 
business  was  at  an  end,  and  money  almost  cea^d  to  circulate 
except  among  the  supyKirtere  of  the  bank.  Itent  was  paid  in 
grain  ;  nor  was  it  by  any  moans,  in  some  towns,  a  rare  thing  to 
see  cobblers  exchanging  shoes  for  meat,  and  shopkeepers  taking 
cords  of  wot>d  for  yards  of  linen. 

Providence  and  Newport  presented  a  most  doleful  appear- 
ance. Half  the  shops  were  closed.  Scarce  any  business  was 
done.  On  the  street-comers  stood  crowds  of  idle  men,  chatter- 
ing, it  was  said,  like  magpies.  Some  were  denoimcing  tlie  paper 
party  for  having  made  the  tender  laws ;  others  for  not  carry- 
ing them  out.*  The  disputes  often  ended  in  blows,  and  street 
fights  became  of  almost  daily  occurrence.t 

The  refusal  of  the  mereiiants  to  sell  provoked  the  farmers 
to  retaliation.  If,  they  said,  the  merchants  would  not  dispose 
of  any  goods  to  them,  they  in  turn  would  not  sell  anything  to 
the  shopkeepers.  They  would  not  bring  a  poimd  of  produce 
to  market  till  people  came  to  their  senses  and  took  the  bills  for 
wliat  tiie  Tiegislature  had  declared  tliem  to  }>e  worth.  And  to 
this  determination  they  strictly  a^Uiercd.  Travellers  along  the 
roads  were  no  longer  forced  to  turn  out  to  make  way  for  long 

•  New  Tork  Ga»ttecr,  A«pwt  24.  IIM. 

4  Kev  York  Gtiz«tt«er  and  Dailf  Erening  Poit,  Jaly  28,  17S6. 
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trains  of  wagons  creaking  under  the  weight  of  tons  of  hay,  sacks 
of  com,  kegs  of  cider,  of  lK>xes  fille<i  with  huge  clieesefl^  and 
baskets  overllo^ving  with  vegetables  and  fruit.  On  the  farms 
tlie  butter  accunmlated  on  the  dairy-shelvee.  The  cattle  feasted 
on  produce  that  tisetl  to  !.>e  sent  to  town.  When  market-day 
came  round,  the  fanner  slept  many  hours  later  than  was  his 
wont,  wliilc  his  daughters  no  longer  dispatched  him  with  little 
commissions  and  counted  the  hours  till  his  return. 

Some  attempts  were  indeed,  made  to  dispose  of  the  produce 
at  Baston,  in  Connecticut,  at  New  York.  But  a  notice  was 
put  up  in  all  the  cofiFoe-honses  warning  merchants  against  a 
combination  of  the  abettors  of  the  iniquitous  paper  money  of 
Ehode  Island.  These  fanners,  the  notice  stated,  had  failed  in 
their  credit  with  the  mereliants  of  Rhode  Island,  and  were  now 
endeavoring,  by  olfering  quantities  of  fla.xseed,  barley,  and 
clieese,  dehverable  in  the  fall,  to  get  a  credit  for  West  India 
goods  at  Xew  York.* 

It  was,  however,  only  in  the  great  towns  tlmt  real  distress 
was  felt.  There  the  scanty  stock  of  food  grew  scarcer  and 
scarcer  every  day.  Com  rose  to  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel. 
New  England  rum  stood  at  ten  shillings  a  gallon.  But  not  a 
drop  was  to  be  Iiad  at  any  price  in  paper.f  For  a  time  this 
was  submitted  to  in  patience.  It  \vas  hoped  that  the  merchants 
would  give  way,  or  the  fanners  of  Massachusetts,  tempted  by 
the  high  ])rice8,  would  send  in  provisions  from  their  fanns. 
But  even  these  hopes  failed,  and  measures  of  relief  became  im- 
perative. At  Newport  the  sufferers  grew  violent.  The  town 
at  that  time  laid  some  claim  to  commercial  importance,  and  con- 
tended with  Providence  and  Bristol  for  the  honor  of  being  tlie 
first  city  of  the  State.  Iler  shipping  brought  together  many 
men  who  followe*!  the  sea  for  a  living,  or  managed  to  gain  a 
livelihood  by  rendering  such  services  as  were  required  by  ships 
just  wtme  in,  or  just  al>out  to  depart  They  cared  nothing  for 
principles  and  much  for  comfort.  Whether  money  was  made 
of  paper  or  silver  was,  they  thought,  a  small  matter,  for  little 
enough  would  in  either  case  come  to  them.     It  seemed  the 


*  New  York  Gazetteer  and  Daily  Evemng  Post,  August  24, 178«. 
letie,  September  4.  1786. 

f  Hvw  Tort  Gftzetieer,  September  13, 1788. 
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height  of  folly  to  go  hungry  in  order  that  a  few  rich  mea 
might  keep  up  one  aide  of  a  controversy  which,  however  it 
ended,  would  not  help  them  a  whit.  Whether  the  fanners  or 
tlie  merchants  had  the  better  cause  of  complaint  they  knew 
not.  But  they  did  know  that  the  mHrchants  held  the  grain, 
and  they  made  up  their  minds  to  get  it 

A  numher  of  them  accordingly  came  together,  put  two  men 
named  Wanton  and  Anthony  in  command,  and  began  to  insi-st 
that  the  stores  where  com  was  lodged  should  be  opened  and 
the  grain  sold  for  paper.  Most  of  the  mereliants  gave  the  riot- 
ers no  heed.  Uut  among  them  was  a  Qnaker,  who,  alamied  by 
threats  of  violence,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  his  cheek  to 
the  smiter,  and  consented.  This  the  merchants  would  not  suf- 
fer. In  a  few  hours  a  great  crowd  of  friends  of  hard  money 
were  assembled  aljout  the  Quaker's  store  to  defend  it.  Words 
were  bandied  with  the  mob,  tlu^ats  excJiangod,  and  the  passions 
of  each  p^irty  eo  much  excited  that  a  conflict  seemed  at  hand. 
At  this  stage  the  Governor  and  two  of  the  Council  appeared, 
went  about  among  the  crowd,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  order.* 

And  now  the  luiger  of  tlie  people  turned  against  the  fann- 
ers, and  threats  of  brealdng  open  cribs  and  robbing  rich  Imnia 
were  made  openly  on  all  sides.f 

At  Providence  the  distress  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  food 
was  felt  with  equal  sevei-ity.  But  better  counsel  prevailed  than 
at  Newport.  No  disturbance  broke  out,  and  when  July  carno, 
and  the  two  parties  were  still  detennined  to  hold  out,  a  town- 
meeting  was  called  to  decide  on  a  plan  of  relief.  Tlie  attend- 
ance was  large.  The  speakers  were  numerous.  The  discussion 
M^as  animated.  The  suggestions  were  as  many  as  the  debaters. 
But  tlie  sense  of  the  meeting  was  iinally  announced  to  be  that 
it  was  no  more  than  fair  each  side  should  give  up  sometliing. 
It  was  recommended  to  the  fannere  that,  if  any  one  among  tliem 
saw  fit  to  bring  his  sheep  or  his  grain  to  market,  tliey  should 
not  molt'st  him,  but  euifer  him  to  do  so  in  peace  and  <juiet.  It 
was  recommended  to  the  shopkeepers  that  tliey  should  0}>en 
their  doors  and  make  sales  to  every  weU-disposed  fjinner,  imd  that 
the  terms  of  all  sales  should  be  such  as  the  buyer  and  the  seller 


•  New  York  Gazetteer  and  Country  Journal^  August  I,  178*. 
f  Ibid.,  August  I,  1786. 
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Bhonld  agree  upon  for  tliemselvee.  It  was  rtaolveii  that  fire 
hundred  dollars  should  be  bon-owed  and  sent  into  some 
other  State  to  buy  corn  for  the  relief  of  persona  destitute  of 
bread. 

Tlie  meeting  tlien  broke  up.  Tlie  delegates  went  home 
with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  they  Imd  bj  a  few  wise  eug- 
geetionfl  saved  their  fellow-townsmen  from  the  horrors  of  a 
famine.  Tliey  were  sure  that  each  party  would  rauke  the  con- 
ceflsions  asked ;  that  the  8hopkee]>er8  would  take  down  their 
Bliutters,  llmt  the  great  merchauts  would  dispose  of  their  goods, 
that  tho  faniiors  would,  afti^r  some  bluster,  onoe  more  bring  in 
their  pnKluce,  tliat  ti-ade  would  revive,  and  food  be  plenty. 
But  they  were  much  mistaken.  Many  to  whom  tlie  recom- 
mendations were  addressed  received  them  with  open  contempt 
Indeed,  a  few  weeks  !iad  scarce  gone  by  when  a  call  came  out 
for  a  convention  of  towns  to  devise  means  for  enforcing  the 
bank  act.  Scitnate  was  named  as  the  place,  and  the  tenth  of 
August  as  the  day  of  meeting.  But  nothing  was  done.  For  the 
delt^tee  were  tio  sooner  met  than  they  adjounietl  and  went  off 
to  Eafit  Greenwich,  where  tho  State  Convention  was  to  sit. 
When  the  roll  was  called  it  appeared  that  sixteen  towns  had 
Bent  up  representatives,  Tnost  of  thorn  picked  men,  and  pledged 
to  support  none  but  vigorous  measures.  "Wliat  these  vigorous 
measures  were  soon  became  evident.  It  waw  moved  and  carriwl 
to  stand  by  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly.  That  bmly, 
which  liappened  to  l>e  in  seeaion  at  tlie  tune,  was  next  urged  to 
enforce  the  penal  laws  in  Ijchalf  of  paper  money.  The  farmers 
were  aaked  to  make  no  sales  of  produce  to  the  enemies  of  the 
bank.  But  the  convention  was  by  no  means  unanimous  even 
upon  these  points.  Five  detogatee  had  come  up  from  Provi- 
dence fully  determined  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  the  merchants 
and  traders,  and  as  the  three  motions  were  brought  forward, 
they  comliated  them  with  great  energy  and  jiatience.  Tlie 
five  n*pcate*lly  rottc  up  one  after  tlic  other  to  protest,  to  counsel 
moderation,  to  beg  for  concessions,  to  offer  plans  for  a  compro- 
mise, and  flucceoded  in  changing  a  few  votes.  But  the  majority 
stood  firm,  and  the  motions  passed.  Tlie  same  day  a  new  forc- 
ing act  was  carried  at  Newport  Providence,  Bristol,  North 
Shoreham,  Newport,  and  "Warren  protested.     But  tlie  only 
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notice  taken  of  tlie  protest  wbb  to  forbid  the  clerk  to  make  any 
entry  of  it  on  the  minuteu. 

And  now  the  rage  for  town-meetings  and  county  conven- 
tions was  at  its  height.  Those  of  Providence,  ttcitnate,  and 
East  Greenwich  followed  hard  upon  each  other,  and  before  the 
first  of  September  it  was  known  tlmt  a  convention  for  Provi- 
dence county  would  be  held  upon  the  thirteenth.  All  the 
towns  and  villages  sent  up  delegates.  Tlie  whole  state  of  the 
country  was  gone  into.     But  the  state  of  trade  particularly  ar- 

'  Tested  their  attention.  It  was  pronoiuiced  most  deplorable ; 
and  in  searching  ft)r  some  pereoiw  on  whom  to  lay  the  blame, 
they  fell  upon  the  merchants,  flatly  accused  them  of  exporting 

'  specie,  of  importing  costly  goods,  and  of  producing  the  mani- 
fold ills  from  which  society  wajs  suffering.  A  new  way  of  trad- 
ing was  then  recommended.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  it  was  asserted,  possessed  many  things 
for  which  there  was  great  demand  abroad.  Her  tisli,  her  prod- 
neo,  her  lumber,  were  mucli  sought  after.  But  few  tilings 
came  from  abroad  which  her  people  could  not  easily  dispense 
with  excepting  gold  alone.  The  proper  corn's©  to  l>e  pursued 
was  manifestly  for  the  Government  to  take  commerce  into  its 
own  hands.  Let  the  Legislature  name  a  committee.  Lot  the 
committee  provide  ships,  and  the  tax-collector  cargoes.  For 
labor,  lumber,  produce,  fish,  and  oil  might  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  taxo«  as  well  as  moni!y.  Let  these  I>e  carried  across 
the  water  and  sold  for  specie,  or  traded  for  such  goods  as  were 
reaUy  needed.  Then  would  tlie  balance  of  trade  be  turned, 
money  would  be  easy  and  taxes  would  be  Ught,  for  the  great 
gains  of  trafiic  would  flow  into  the  coSer^  of  the  Treasury 
instead  of  the  pockets  of  the  merchants.  If  some  men  persist- 
ed in  trading  on  Uieir  ovni  account,  well  and  goocL  Let  tliem 
do  bo;  but  make  them  in  rctom  for  this  liberty  pay  heavy 
duties  in  hard  money,  and  not,  as  was  tlieir  wont,  in  interest 
certiflcates. 

But  while  the  convention  was  wranghng  over  the  best  way 
to  regulate  trade,  and  tlio  easiest  way  to  drive  paper  into  circu- 
lation, the  whole  question  of  the  legality  of  the  forcing  acts 
came  up  in  the  oourta,  A  Newport  butcher  named  John 
Weeden  had  among  his  customers  a  strong  paper-money  man 
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named  John  Trevett  Trevett,  who  was  a  cabmet-maker,  pre- 
fiontcd  himself  at  the  market  one  day,  pnrchafled  a  few  pouuda 
of  beef,  and  tendered  in  pa^Tnent  some  of  tlie  new  money. 
Weeden  refused  to  take  paper  shillings  at  their  par  valne, 
and  Trevett.,  in  a  rage,  lodged  a  complaint  against  him-  As 
thifl  was  the  test  case,  the  excitement  attcuiling  it  was  in- 
tense. The  hearing  began  almost  immediately.  Indeed,  it 
was  expressly  stated  in  the  forcing  act,  passed  at  the  fiunmier 
session  of  tlio  Assembly,  that  all  oflences  against  tlie  bank 
law  should  be  tried  within  three  days  after  the  complaint 
was  entered  ;  that  there  should  be  no  jury  ;  that  three 
judges  should  make  a  quonun;  that  tlieir  decision  should 
be  final ;  and  that,  if  any  num  were  hardy  enough  to  refuse 
to  obey  it,  he  should  be  locked  up  in  jaiL  The  framera 
of  this  shameful  law  had  hoped  by  these  means  to  place  the 
goods,  the  estates,  the  liberty  of  every  hard-money  man  in 
the  State  at  the  mercy  of  the  courts.  And  as  the  judges 
were  removable  at  the  will  of  tlie  Assemltly,  thei*e  seemed 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  would  be  vigorously  ex- 
ecuted. When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  benches  in  the 
court-room  were  packed,  every  incli  of  standing-room  was 
taken,  while  a  great  crowd,  unable  to  get  in,  stood  under  tlie 
windows  or  jostled  cacli  other  aliout  tlic  doors.  Each  side  was 
represented  by  able  counsel,  for  tlie  contest  was  in  truth  not 
between  Trevett  and  Weeden,  but  between  the  farmers  and 
the  merchants,  between  those  who,  having  mortgaged  their 
lands  for  the  paper  issue,  now  struggled  hard  to  keep  it  at  par, 
and  tliose  who,  recallhig  the  disastrous  times  of  1770,  struggletl 
lianl  to  prevent  a  shilling  of  the  paper  from  ever  getting  out 
of  the  hands  of  its  holders.  The  first  day  was  taken  up  in 
listening  to  counsel  on  each  side.  The  excitement  of  the  au- 
dience was  intense.  The  debate  was  warm,  and  conducted  with 
great  animosity.  Indeed,  two  of  the  judges  so  far  forgot  tliem- 
eelves  as  to  speak  against  the  act  from  the  licnch.  On  the 
second  day  tlie  court  rendered  its  decision.  Howell  wtis  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  it  When  he  began  to  speiik  a  death-like 
stillness  was  in  the  room,  but  when  he  was  done  the  shout  of 
exultation  that  went  up  from  the  benches  announced  to  the 
crowd  without  that  Wecdeu  had  won,  and  that  tlie  odious  act 
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had  l»een  prononnced  nnconHtitiitional  "by  the  court*  Then 
the  spirit  of  the  victorious  party  swelled  up  liigh  and  strong. 
But  Trevett  and  his  friends,  deeply  mortified  and  enraged,  went 
ofl  muttering  threats  of  vengeance  ag;uufit  the  court.  In  tliis 
frame  of  mind  were  many  of  the  aeacmblj-men,  and  before  their 
anger  had  begnn  to  cool  tliey  were  summoned  to  Newport  to  a 
special  seesion  of  the  Legislature.  The  first  act  of  this  body 
was  to  command  the  five  stiibbora  judges  to  come  before  it. 
Two  pleaded  sickness  and  stayed  away.f  Three  came,  were 
eharply  questioned  as  to  their  behavior,  browbeaten,  and  finally 
told  tliat  their  case  was  laid  over  till  the  fall  seesion  by  which 
time  it  was  hoped  their  sick  brethren  would  have  quite  recov- 
ered. The  members  tlien  went  on  to  do  the  worst  act  of  their 
lives. 

The  paper  was  still  in  the  hands  of  its  first  takers.  No  one 
else  could  be  found  who  would  receive  it  at  the  fae«  value.J 
Many  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  on  any  terms,  and 
there  seemed  mnch  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  decision  of 
the  court  would  make  these  people  more  determined  than  ever. 
It  was  felt  that  a  new  forcing  act  must  be  passed,  and  tliat  the 
new  one  must  he  stringeut.  An  iron-clad  oath,  to  which  the 
'  name  of  the  Test  Oath  was  given,  was  accordingly  framed 
and  brought  in.  Every  num  who  took  this  swore  in  a  most 
Bolenm  manner  to  do  his  utmost  to  support  the  paper  bank,  and 
to  take  the  money  at  par.  But  as  it  was  wisely  believed  no 
one  would  take  the  oath  of  his  own  accord,  a  long  list  of  pen- 
alties was  provided  for  those  who  did  not.  Ship-captains  were 
forbidden  to  come  in  or  go  out  of  the  ports  of  the  State  till 
tliey  had  taken  the  oath.  Lawyers  were  not  to  practice,  men 
were  not  to  vote,  politicians  were  not  to  run  for  oflSce,  members 


•  New  York  Gucttecr.  October  «,  1786.  Sec,  also,  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tiie 
Case  of  Trevett  against  Weeilen.  ou  InfarttialioR  an<)  Complaint  fur  Refusing 
Paper  Billi«  in  Payment  for  Butcher'*  Meat  Hi  Par  with  Specie,  by  J.  M.  Tnmum, 
ProTidencc,  1787.  See,  also,  Boston  Gazette,  October  2,  178fl;  Ignited  State* 
Chronicle,  October  6,  1786  ;  PrDTiJence  GaseUe,  Ouiobur  7,  1786 ;  N'eiFi>ort  Mer. 
cnry,  October,  1786. 

+  Annalft  of  Providence.  Colonial  Records  of  Rhode  bland,  vol.  *.  Varnnm'a 
pamphlet.  The  Caw  of  Trcrcrt  against  Wecden. 

\  The  rate  of  exchange  when  paper  was  uogoliated  wa«  four  dollars  in  papei 
for  one  hi  coin.    Soo  New  Tork  GazcClcer,  September  13,  17Bd. 
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•of  the  next  Legislature  were  not  to  take  theix  seats,  till  ihey 
had,  upon  tlicir  ftoleum  oaths,  declared  that  paper  waa  as  good 
a&  gold.*  lu  this  form  the  law  went  before  the  people.  Town- 
meetings  were  immediately  called  to  diecnBs  it.  But  the  par- 
tisans of  tlie  bank  had  by  their  own  violence  inllictwl  a  doej 
injur)'  upon  their  cause.  Many  honest  and  fair-minded  men," 
who  were  prejiared  to  welcome  with  delight  tie  appearance 
of  a  paper  currency,  were  not  prepared  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
They  believed  that  the  new  money  woidd  Hgliten  many  bur- 
dens. To  tliem,  taking  the  oath  would  bo  a  small  matter. 
But  tliey  shrank  from  die  thought  of  giviog  their  assent  to 
law  that  forbade  men  of  a  different  mind  to  sail  their  ehips, 
to  cast  their  votes,  to  practice  their  profeeaonfl,  to  hold  any 
office  of  public  tnist,  till  they  had  come  before  an  officer  of  the 
law  andj  stammering  and  stuttering  from  shame,  called  their 
Maker  to  witness  tliat  they  would  do  a  thing  they  thought  to 
be  both  foolish  and  wicked.  There  was  also  &ome  fear  of  a 
great  exodus.  It  seemed  likely  that  a  number  of  rich  mer- 
chants and  prosperous  tradeemeu  would,  before  submitting  to 
so  degrading  an  act,  pack  up  their  goods,  desert  their  homes, 
and  set  off  for  a  neighboring  State.  Everywhere  the  oath  waa 
dcnomicod  in  the  Btn)ugcst  tonus ;  and  wheu  the  returns  were 
all  in,  it  was  found  that  but  three  towns  had  given  an  assenting 
vote.  At  Korth  Kingston,  Scitnate,  and  Forster,  tliose  who  ap- 
proved so  far  outnuml>ered  those  who  opposed  the  l)ill  that  the 
delegates  were  instructed  to  support  it  in  the  T^cgifilature.  Their 
support  was  of  no  use.  In  November  the  Test  Act  was  thrown 
out  by  an  ovei-whelming  majority.  Four  of  the  judges  were  at 
the  same  time  dismissed.  The  forcing  acts  doclarod  void  by 
tlie  courts  were  repealed,  and  death  pronounced  against  all 
forgers  tif  the  new  cummcy. 

Meanwhile,  tlie  effects  of  the  issue  began  to  be  felt  The 
paper  went  down  steadily  till  six  dollars  in  rag  money  wotild 
not  buy  one  dollar  in  coin.  Then  landholders  who  had  cov- 
ered the  few  acres  they  called  their  farms  with  mortgagee 
made  haste  to  lift  them.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
every  sitting  was  thronged  with  suitors  anxious  to  make  de- 

*New  Tork  Picket,  October,   n86.    United  Rtatrt  Chronicle,  October  1^ 
1766. 
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pijsite.  Tlie  newspapers  were  filled  with  notices  by  the  judgea* 
that  611IUB  in  lawfiJ  money-bills  had  been  deposited  with  the 
coart  by  men  who  had  in  every  respect  complied  with  the  law 
resj>ecting  {Mijxir  money.*  In  Wasliington  oouiity  alone  more 
thaii  twenty  bills  in  equity  for  tl»e  redemption  of  estates  were 
on  file.  On  the  day  put  down  for  the  sitting  of  the  court  the 
petitioners  came,  bringing  with  them  tlieir  money.  But  as  the 
sums  were  large  and  the  money  bulky  they  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  bring  it  in  tlieir  [jockete.  Some,  therefore,  carried  the 
bills  in  handkerchiefs,  some  in  piUow-caaee.     One  huge  bag 

I  containing  more  than  fourteen  thousand  dollars  in  paper  was 
dragged  in,  and  the  court  asked  to  coimt  it  and  record  the  ten- 
dor.  This  the  judge  stoutly  refused  to  do,  told  the  petitioner 
that  it  was  not  for  the  court  to  prove  a  tender,  and  that  he 

kvould  not  toucJi  tlic  money  till  after  judgment  had  been 
reached.  He  then  put  oS  the  trial  of  all  cascB  till  the  follow- 
ing tenn.t 

The  shameful  course  which  the  paper  party  had  thus  for  a 
year  past  been  following  m.  Massaohosetta  and  lUiode  Island 
was  undoubtedly  an  extreme  one.  Yet  it  was  closely  imitated 
in  New  Hampshire,  The  State  then  contained  a  population 
of  less  than  one  hmidrcd  and  forty  thousand  souls ;  oiid  if  the 
accounts  the  people  gave  of  themselves  are  to  be  trugtcd,  there 
was  not  anywhere  another  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men  so  burdened  with  taxation,  so  bowed  down  with  debt,  so 
abort  of  money.  Their  troubles  had  tirat  become  unbearable 
about  February,  1785,  They  then  resorted  to  tlie  usual  mode 
of  correction.  Town-meetings  were  held.  Commerce,  the  state 
of  trade,  the  courts,  the  lawyers,  tlio  taxes,  and  the  finances  were 
fully  looked  into.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  easiest  and 
speediest  way  to  obtain  relief  wa.s  to  put  out  more  paper 
money.  A  petition  was  drawn  up,  signed  by  many  hands,  and 
sent  in  to  the  Legislature.  But  a  new  difficulty  arose.  Some 
men,  who  clearly  understood  what  the  petitioners  did  not, 


*  New  York  (inzcttcer,  September  27,  1783.     FennsTlraruA  Packet,  Poptembct 
£3,  1786.     The  Newport  Mercury,  and  tlie  Uoil^d  SUtea  Cbrooiclti,  a  rrovldoDM 
paper,  hiiTO  eai-b  of  tliem  whole  oolurnna  of  fluch  notices  during  the  monthfl  of 
September,  October,  and  Xovember,  178ft. 
+  iiull'a  Uciuoird  of  Kbodc  Island. 
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undertook  to  expostulate  with  tbetn.  What^  they  were  aaked, 
would  be  gained  by  a  new  issue  i  Xo  paper  money  unsecured 
by  coin  wa*j  worth  the  trouble  of  printing.  The  State  had  nOi 
funds,  and  it  waii  not  in  tlie  power  of  the  State  to  eetubliHh  anj 
funds  with  which  to  secure  paper  from  depreciation.  Make 
the  bilK  it  was  said,  a  legal  tender,  and  secure  them  \rith  laud. 
To  this  it  was  answere<l,  witli  great  force,  that  the  State  Cou-^ 
etituCion  expressly  forbade  the  Legislature  to  make  a  retrosf 
live  law.  It  could  not  therefore  make  paper  a  tender  in  the 
future  for  contracts  made  on  a  coin  basis  in  tlie  past.  It  might 
enact  that  paper  should  1>e  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of 
debts  to  l>e  contracted  in  tiincs  to  come.  But  this  would  not 
mend  matters,  for  the  debtors  were  soSering  from  past  en* 
gagemcnts,  aTid  these  would  still  exist  As  to  loaning  the  bills 
on  land,  that  would  be  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  public 
debtor  to  buy  up  the  paper  at  a  discount  and  pay  his  taxes  witli 
it  at  the  Treasury.  This  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the  State. 
For  while  tlie  coilers  were  overHowing  with  paper,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  suffer  all  the  embarrassment  of  poverty.  There 
was,  they  were  assured,  but  one  way  to  cure  their  Uls,  and  that 
way  was  to  be  diligent  and  frugal ;  to  build  up  manufactures 
and  to  practice  agricidtiux^ 

This  ])!ain  statement  of  the  truth  was  received  with  deri- 
sion. Be  diligent  I  "WHiere  was  there  a  set  of  men  who  rose 
earlier,  toile<i  harder,  and  lay  down  later  than  they.  Be  frugal  1 
How  could  they  be  otherwise.  Scarce  able  to  keep  clothes  on 
their  backs  and  food  in  their  mouths,  deeply  in  debt,  with  all 
the  money  in  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  and  not  a 
shilling  to  be  borrowed  except  at  a  ruinous  interest,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  be  Bpondthrifts.  As  to  manufactures,  they 
would  have  none  of  them.  Massachusetts  had  ventured  lai^gely 
in  manufactures,  and  was  poorer  than  ever. 

In  this  determination  they  clamored  yet  more  loudly  for  a 
new  issue  of  bills.  The  new8paj)era,  too,  lent  their  aid  ;  called 
on  their  reudera  to  assert  their  rights,  and  publisiied  long  tirades 
the  burden  of  which  was  that  the  Governor  and  the  represen- 
tatives were  public  servants,  and  that  public  servants  must  be 
made  to  do  the  public  will.  This  advice  was  speedily  taken. 
A  demand  was  made  for  a  tender  law,  and  a  tender  law  was 
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passed.     It  was  then  the  fashion  in  Xew  Hampshire,  as  indeed 

it  was  everywhere,  to  lock  men  np  in  jail  the  moment  they 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  owe  their  fellows  a  sixix^uce  or  a 
shilling.  Had  this  hiw  been  rigorously  executed  in  the  autumn 
of  1785,  it  is  prol>able  that  not  far  from  two  thirds  of  the  com- 
munity would  have  been  in  the  prisons.  At  least  tliat  number 
Btood  in  hourly  fear  of  the  sheriff.  All  such  were  therefore 
delighted  to  hear  that  when  a  debtor,  so  the  new  hiw  i)rovided, 
aliould  tender  to  his  creditor,  in  satisfaction  of  an  execution  for 
debt,  either  real  or  personal  estate  suflieiont  to  cover  the  debt, 
his  body  should  be  exempt  from  jail.  But  many  of  the  men 
vrho  made  this  law  were  creditors,  and,  knowing  that  they 
would  often  be  forced  to  take  great  quantities  of  worthless 
property,  inserted  what  tliey  believed  was  a  saving  clause.  If 
tlie  goods  tendered  were  not  to  the  Uking  of  the  creditor,  he 
could  refuse  them,  keep  his  claim  alive,  take  out  an  alias  within 
a  year,  and  levy  on  any  property  of  the  debtor  he  could  find. 
But  the  benefit  was  all  with  the  debtor.  Wlien  an  execution 
was  about  to  be  taken  out,  the  farmer  made  haste  to  evade  it. 
His  good  clothes  and  his  good  furniture  were  eoucealed.  His 
cattle  were  driven  to  a  neiglil)or*8  pasture.  His  rich  lands,  his 
house  and  chattels  were  made  over  tx>  a  relative,  and  when  tlie 
sheriff  came  he  was  found  to  poesess  meadows  whioii  grew 
nothing  but  iron-weed,  thistles,  and  mulleins,  cattle  too  weak 
to  stand  up,  hens  too  old  to  lay,  a  few  dilapidated  wagons, 
and  a  bani  just  reatly  to  tumble  about  his  ears.  The  result 
was  that  those  to  whom  debts  were  due  ceased  to  press  for 
payment,  and  those  who  owed  were  slower  than  ever  to  pay.* 

Yet  the  courts  and  the  lawyers  grew  more  detested  every 
day.  Tliey  were  expensive.  They  were  unnecessary.  Tliose 
who  had  cases  to  be  tried  complained  that  between  attorneys' 
fees,  entranoe-fees,  and  taxes,  they  were  ahnost  ruined  before 
judgment  was  rejichod.  Those  who  had  no  cases  to  be  tried 
complainc<l  that  it  was  the  height  of  injustice  tliat  they  sliould 
l)e  made  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  institutions  from  which 
they  had  not  dcri%'ed  and  never  would  derive  the  least  benefit. 
Such  language  ha<I  loug  been  conned  to  a  few,  and  had  ex- 
cited no  very  general  oomment.     Sometimes  an  angry  farmer 
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would  set  forth  his  views  u]>on  tlie  subject  in  the  Gazette. 
Sometimes  a  diBappointi?>d  oftice-eeeker  wnuUl  Ktaiid  up  at  town- 
meeting  and  declare  that  the  oourts  and  the  lawyers  were  grind- 
ing the  f aeos  of  tlie  iWK>r ;  tliut  the  attorneys  grew  rich  while 
their  neighbors  approached  beggary ;  that  their  fees  were  too 
large  and  their  numbers  too  great  But  in  June,  1786,  the  mat- 
ter wna  tJiken  np  in  a  serious  way.  The  tender  act  had  then 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  cases  in  the  courts.  The  jndges 
were  run  doi*Ti  with  buainesa.  The  hands  of  the  sheriif  were 
fnll  of  writs.  The  people  became  exasperated.  Tlie  Inferior 
CJourt  was,  they  sai<i,  nothing  better  than  a  sinecnre  for  clerka 
and  jndges.  The  whole  procem  of  justice  so  oalle*l,  tlie  de- 
faulting, the  demurring,  the  abatemenfj*,  the  fees,  and  the  bills 
of  cost,  was  a  burden  that  could  no  longer  bo  endured.  But 
they  determined,  before  proceeding  to  eitrome  measures,  to  go 
through  the  form  of  a  convention.  Concord  was  chosen  as  the 
place.  The  time  was  to  be  during  the  June  sosnion  of  the  Leg- 
iehiture,  for  it  was  thought  that  a  little  intimidation  might  have 
a  wholesome  effect  on  that  body.  The  appointed  day  came, 
and  found  but  live  of  tlie  delegates  in  town.  Some  had  been 
detained  by  the  length  of  their  journeys,  some  by  the  difficul- 
ties. There  was,  however,  at  Concord  a  noted  wag,  who  deter- 
mined to  turn  the  wisdom  of  the  council  into  foolishness.  He 
accordingly  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  five,  pretended  to 
be  a  fellow-delegate,  introduced  some  ten  or  twelve  boon  com- 
panions as  on  a  like  mission,  talked  much  of  the  value  of  time, 
and  urged  the  delegates  to  send  out  a  call  for  tlie  convention  to 
meet  immediately.*  They  quickly  fell  uito  the  trap.  The  call 
wafl  posted.  The  meeting  was  held,  and  some  sixteen,  uiclud- 
ing  tlie  five  regular  membere,  were  present.  Everything  that 
touched  on  the  situation  was  debated  in  the  most  absurd  man- 
ner. Finally  a  sot  of  extravagant  resolutions  passed,  which  the 
convention,  in  solemn  prooeasion,  carried  to  the  Assembly.  It 
was  recommended  that  three  millions  of  dollars  should  be  put 
out  on  landed  security,  that  the  Inferior  Court  should  be  aM- 
ished,  and  free  trade  established  with  the  whole  world.  Tlie 
number  of  the  lawyers,  moreover,  was  too  great.  Two  were 
ample  for  each  coimty.     Tliis  instrument  was  received  by  the 

*  Belknap's  IHator;  of  Now  Haropflhlre,  toI.  IL 
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Legislature  with  a  great  eliow  of  gravity,  for  the  members  had 

[been  let  into  the  secret,  was  laid  upon  the  table  and  ever  after 

[suftcrcd  to  remain  there.     The  convention  then  diseolred  and 

fihe  five  started  for  home.     But  scarce  were  they  out  of  town 

when  the  regular  delegates  began  to  come  in.     The  joke  was 

6oon  known  to  every  one,  and  tlie  real  representatives,  morti- 

lied  and  enraged,  went  to  tlieir  homes.* 

I  July  and  AuguHt  passed  away  in  comparative  quiet.  With 
September  came  the  first  signs  of  violence.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  tlie  twentieth,  four  hundred  men,  horee  and  foot, 
[  assembled  at  tlie  httle  village  of  Iviogston,  Bome  tux  miles  out 
t  of  Exeter,  whore  the  General  Court  was  sitting.  There  tliey 
clio&e  a  leader  and  got  hold  of  a  drum.  Several  militia-men 
■who  had  bome  anna  in  the  revolution,  and  who  happened  to 
bo  among  them  imdertook  to  teach  tlie  raw  ones  such  mUitarj' 
tactics  as  die  ti:ne  would  allow,  and  showed  them  how  ht  form 
in  column,  to  march,  to  deploy,  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  and 
to  fire.t  It  was  then  found  that  near  one  hundred  had  mus- 
kets; the  rest  were  anned  with  ewordfi  and  staves.  Toward 
afternoon  all  arrangements  were  completed,  and  aliout  four 
o'clock  the  mob  entered  Exeter.  At  first  they  effected  a  mili- 
tary parade  up  and  down  the  main  street,  but  soon  drew  np  in 
front  of  the  meeting-house  where  the  General  Court  was  in 
don.  An  officer  they  called  Moderator  was  then  sent  in 
a  paper,  and  told  to  demand  an  iiij-tant  reply  to  an  old 
petition  sent  in  on  Septernl^er  fifth.  The  House  in  great  alarm 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  meet  three  from  the  Senate 
and  consider  what  answer  should  be  made.  But  the  Senate, 
not  to  be  overawed  by  a  display  of  arms,  unanimously  non- 
concurred  in  the  resolution  of  the  House.J  ^  conference  was 
then  asked  for,  was  granted,  and  the  two  iKMlics  met.  Tlie 
President  informed  the  House  of  the  reasons  that  had  led  the 
Senate  to  non-concur.  Tliey  were,  he  said,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  men  canning  arms  in  their  hands.  To  grant  the 
petition  under  such  circmustances  would  be  aimply  to  destroy 
all  freedom  of  action  for  tlie  future.  To  grant  the  petition 
under  any  cii-cumstances  would  bo  folly,  for  it  was  the  petition 

•  New  York  Packc^  September  11,  178«.  f  I*'!*^-.  October  2,  1786. 
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of  but  thirty  towius  out  of  three  hundred.  The  ITouBe  acknowl- 
edged tlie  force  of  this  reiwoiimg;  the  couference  ended,  and 
the  nioh  were  curtly  told  that  the  General  CJoiirt  would  not 
consider  their  paper.  AVhen  the  Moderator  announced  this, 
shouts  of  indignation  went  up  on  every  side.  The  dnim^  beat 
to  anuB,  and,  after  something  like  order  was  re8toi*ed,  the  whole 
line,  muttering  vengeance,  marched  off  and  surrounded  the 
nieeting-houfle.  Those  who  carnLMl  inuskets  were  ordered  to 
load  with  ball.  They  did  so.  Sentries  were  then  placed  at 
the  doors  and  strictly  enjoined  to  suffer  no  one  to  go  in  or 
come  out,  Jleanwhilc  tlie  business  of  the  House  went  on  with 
att  much  deliberation  as  if  the  crowd  at  the  doors  were  Bjiecta- 
tors  and  not  rioters.  It  was  long  after  sunset  when  the  Presi- 
dent left  the  chair  and  attempted  to  quit  the  building.  The 
sentinels  stopped  him.  He  reasoned  very  coolly  with  theui, 
pointed  out  tlie  foolhardiness  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing, 
called  on  them  to  lay  down  their  anus,  and  assured  them  that 
the  forces  of  the  State  would  support  the  Government  to  the 
last.  This  they  told  hun  tlatly  was  a  great  lie.  He  attempted 
to  resjwnd,  but  was  internipted  with  cries  of  '*  Paper  money! 
Equal  distribution  of  property !  Annihilate  our  debts  I  Release 
us  from  the  taxes ! "  In  the  midst  of  the  shouting  he  went 
hack  to  his  seat  to  wait  patiently  till  relief  sliouid  come.  Xor 
did  he  wait  long.  Shortly  after  dusk  a  drum  was  heard  beat- 
ing in  tlie  distance.  Then  came  huzzas  for  Government,  and 
cries  of  "  Bring  up  the  artillery."  The  rioters,  tliinking  that  a 
great  force  was  upon  them,  made  a  hasty  reti-eat,  and  their 
prisoners  walked  out  muuoleated,*  That  night  was  spent  in 
preparation  for  the  morrow.  The  militia  were  collected ;  the 
services  of  a  umnber  of  gentlemen  were  accepted,  and  just 
after  simriBe  the  next  morning  the  wliole  body,  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  its  head,  sought  the  insurgenta  They  were  found 
drawn  up  in  front  of  a  tavern  out  of  town.  On  the  approach 
of  the  soldiers  they  wavered,  hi'oke,  and  fled.  Some  few  came 
to  a  stand  at  King's  Fall  bridge,  and  nuule  a  sliow  of  fighting. 
The  order,  indeed,  to  fire  was  given  by  the  leader  of  the  mal- 

•  New  Yorlt  Packet,  October  2,  1780.  New  York  Gucttcer,  Ootobor  2,  1788. 
Kew  Bninswick  GaEott<>,  Octal>cr  6,  1786.  An  Ai'foimt  by  au  Eye-witii«)S.  Sea 
Historical  Uaguine,  J&DUiy,  ISAO,  pp.  37,  88. 
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contents.  But  a  rusli  was  made  by  the  Government  foroGA; 
ad,  when  the  concision  was  over,  the  Moderator  with  forty 
hi  his  followers  were  prisoners.  This  ended  the  affair.  Some 
time  hiter  the  Assembly  prepared  a  plan  for  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  and  sent  it  to  the  towns  for  ratification.  The  returns 
were  not  all  in  till  January,  1787.  It  then  ap]>eaped  that  the 
nnmher  of  towns  tliat  had  voted  No  was  verj'  greatly  in  excess 
of  tlie  number  of  towns  that  had  voted  Yea.  Two  quostiona 
were  next  put  to  vote  in  the  Assembly :  Could  the  Legislature 
pass  an  act  malring  paper  money  a  legal  tender  for  debts  con- 
tracted before  the  paseage  of  the  act  ?  Ought  paper  money  to 
be  put  out  on  any  plan  yet  proposed  ?  Each  of  tliese  questions 
passed  in  the  negative. 

The  acta  of  the  paper  party  in  Vermont  must  be  narrated 
more  briefly.  Vermont  had  not  at  that  time  been  admitted  to 
the  Union.  Her  citizens  did  indeed  exercise  all  the  right*  of 
sovereignty,  but  it  was  not  till  the  Constitution  became  law 
that  they  were  suffered  to  send  repreaentativee  to  the  Federal 
Council.  Nine  years  before,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  tlie  war, 
the  men  of  the  southern  counties  of  what  was  then  known 
as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  had  risen  up,  renounced  tl»eir 
allegiance,  asserted  their  independence,  chosen  a  Governor  and 
Assembly,  formed  a  State  and  called  it  by  the  name  of  "  New 
Comieeticnit,  alias  Vermont."  *  Tlie  independence  of  Now 
Connecticut  was  soon  after  acknowledged  by  New  Hampshire, 
But  many  settlers  had  come  in  from  New  York,  Irnd  made 
clearing,  liiid  out  fanus,  built  villages  and  towns,  and  had  paid 
tLeir  taxes  to  New  York.  The  great  Stute,  proud  of  so  pros- 
perous a  conmaunity,  steadfastly  refused  to  give  up  jurisdic- 
tion over  it;  and  in  a  little  while  the  peace  of  New  Connecti- 
cut was  disturbed  by  the  contentious  of  two  pjirties.  To  one 
tlie  name  of  Yorkers  was  given;  the  other  assumed  that  of 
Vcrraontors.  For  seven  years  their  treatment  of  each  other 
would  have  delighted  two  Indian  tTil>os  on  the  war-path.  Their 
history  during  this  time  is  a  shameful  record  of  wanton  attacks 
and  reprisals*  of  ambuscades  laid  in  the  dead  of  nighty  of  mur- 
der, arson,  and  bloodshed-     At  last,  after  the  spring  of  1784, 

*  Blade's  TcrmoDt  State  Pftpen.  pp.  OS-TS.  Btirs  Ilistory  of  Kasteni  Vermont, 
vol  1,  p.  2&3. 
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New  York  oeaaed  to  preas  her  claims  witli  violence,  and  thenc 
forth  the  Vcrmontcre  governed  their  State  in  quiet  But  no 
Booner  had  one  set  of  evils  been  removed  tlian  anotlier  pre- 
sented iteelf.  One  half  the  community  was  totally  bankrupt ; 
tho  other  half  was  plunged  in  the  depths  of  poverty.  The 
year  which  had  elapsed  since  the  affair  at  Yorktown  had  not 
brought  all  the  blesfiings  that  had  l»een  foretold-  They  were 
Btill  out  of  the  Union ;  money  had  never  been  so  scarce ;  taxee 
had  never  been  80  large ;  their  dehta  liatl  never  been  so  many ; 
their  creditors  were  as  raerciless  as  tlie  YorkerB.  Nobody 
seemed  to  thrive  but  the  judges,  who  drew  fat  salaries  out  of 
the  taxee,  and  tho  attorneys,  who  wning  lai^  fees  out  of  the 
people. 

The  evils  of  tliis  state  of  affairs  were  indeed  great ;  but  the 
irritable  temper  in  which  tlie  people  then  were,  and  the  laljors 
of  men  sent,  it  was  behoved,  by  the  authorltiee  of  New  York, 
magnified  thcin  a  hundred  fold.*  For  a  time  their  complainta 
were  confined  to  tlie  tavern  and  the  fireside.  But  soon  a  coun- 
tryman, who  had  brwjded  in  indignation  over  his  troubles  till 
he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  prepared  an  address  to  tho 
fanners  of  Bennington  county,  and  pubHshe<l  it,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  A  Poor  t'armer,  in  the  Oajsette.  Ilia  paper  was  long, 
bnt  the  gist  of  it  may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  If  jiny  one 
would  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  the  tax-list  for  the  year 
17S4,  he  must  surely  see  that  one  half  of  tlie  sum  set  down  for 
Bennington  county  was  to  pay  the  court  for  sitting.  What 
right,  reason,  or  justice  was  there,  he  wished  to  know,  in  this  i 
Why  should  he,  and  a  hundretl  other  poor  fanners  like  him, 
who  owed  nothing  and  owned  less,  who  never  liad  a  case  in 
court,  and  who  never  intended  to  have  a  case  in  court,  be 
made  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  sitting  i!  The  tax  was  too  severe, 
and  he  felt  some  desire  to  know  how  long  the  men  of  Ben- 
nington would  bear  it.f 

A  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  this  address  a  number 
of  men  from  Wells  and  five  or  six  of  the  adjoining  towns  held 
a  meeting,  discussed  the  matter,  and  drew  up  resolutions  for  a 

•  On  the  presenoe  of  n^'enta  from  \cw  York  in  Termont,  new  »ome  letters  in 
K«w  York Giusctt4>er  and  Doilf  Evcninf;  Post,  Koreuibor  6  aad  December  13,  llSti. 
f  Vennoat  Gazette,  January  31,  1780. 
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rcdre*8  of  grievance*.  Tliey  were  not  printed  and  are  now 
loet.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  them  from  a  dog- 
gerel poem,  in  lludibraetic  metre,  that  came  out  in  the  Gazette 
and  was  largely  eopiod  by  the  other  newspapers.  The  strain 
of  this  poem  was  that  attomeys  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the 
conrtfl,  debts  cancelled,  and  that  if  the  legislators  would  not 
pass  these  laudable  acts,  it  would  be  an  ea^y  matter  to  make 
them.  But  the  interval  between  discontent  and  open  rebellion 
18  always  a  lon^  one,  and  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  went 
by  before  the  threats  were  carried  out* 

Matters,  in  the  mean  time,  in  place  of  mending,  became  more 
and  more  disheartening,  till  in  the  smnraer  of  1780  they  reached 
such  a  pass  that  tlxey  were  made  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
the  Qovemor.  Chittenden  then  tilled  the  chair  of  state,  and 
the  address  he  put  forth  was  quite  characteristic  of  the  man 
and  the  times.  The  coarseness  of  the  style,  the  flippancy  of 
some  of  his  remarks  and  the  intemperance  of  others,  was  such 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  political  pamphlet  gottt-n  up  for 
campaign  puriMjses,  but  would  now  be  thought  singularly  out 
of  plaoe  in  a  grave  state  paper.  The  causes,  he  said,  of  the 
trouble  were  not  hard  to  iind.  An  Josliua  of  old  had  com- 
manded the  sun  to  stand  still,  so,  during  the  war,  men  had 

*  As  poems  of  this  kind  vcre  hy  no  mcsttiM  uooominon  in  tbe  sevspaperi  of 
Ikftt  time,  H  nuiy  be  worth  while  to  give  a  few  Hnce  m  a  epedmeii : 
Wbercas  the  Assembly  of  the  ^te 
Uftve  diirM  audacioui^Ly  of  Inti*, 
With  purpose  Tile,  ibe  Constitution 
To  break  or  make  a  wicked  iwe  on. 
By  making  laws  and  rsidng  taxea, 
And  rtler  still  {fo  truth  of  fact  fa) 
By  keeping  up  that  aniooth-tong'd  dan, 
For  agcB  cura'd  by  r>ixt  and  inao, 
Atlorni'yn,  whose  eternal  gabble 
Gonfotmda  tbe  unexperienced  rabble. 


These  lawyers  frotn  the  courts  expel, 
Cancel  our  debts  and  all  is  well — 
But  (tboii)d  they  finally  neglect 
Tn  take  the  measurca  we  direct, 
Still  fond  of  their  own  power  and  wlBdom, 
We'll  Gnd  effectual  cneans  to  twiat  'em. 
Tcrmont  GajECttc,  February  2S  and  March  fl,  1786.    Termonl  Journal,  March  Htb. 
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commanded  their  creditors  to  be  patient  The  oonseqnenoe 
was  that  debte  had  fn*eatly  accuimilated,  that  payment  for  tliem 
all,  now  the  war  was  over,  wa-s  demanded  at  tlio  same  time,  and 
suitfi  followed.  Law-casee  had  become  so  nrnneronfl  that  tliere 
was  not  money  enougli  in  the  State  to  pay  for  entering  them, 
to  say  notliinp  of  the  fees  of  the  officers  and  attorneys.  Yet 
but  few  of  them  were  disputable.  Most  of  the  time  of  the  court 
was  taken  up  in  hearing  what  the  lawyers  call  shunage,  an  at- 
tempt to  put  off  execution.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  one  cried, 
"  A  tender  act " ;  another,  "  A  bank  of  money" ;  a  third,  "  Kill 
the  lawyers."  These  were  but  temporary  cures,  an<l  could  not 
remove  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He  then  told  them  that  if 
they  would  attend  to  their  o\m  business,  be  frugal,  be  diligent, 
practice  agriculture,  stop  importing  English  linens,  and  set  their 
wives  to  spinning,  their  truuliles  would  soon  end.  Vermont 
was  an  inland  State ;  transportation  was  very  expensive.  Every- 
body onght  tlierefore  to  raise  whatever  he  could,  and  if  he  did 
so  he  would  find  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  his  wants  were 
supplied.  The  other  twentieth  might  come  from  abroad  and 
should  be  well  taxed.  The  present  system  of  taxation  was  all 
wrong.  Revenues  ought  not  to  be  rai&ed  on  the  commodities, 
but  on  the  luxuries  of  life ;  and  among  the  luxuries  were  im- 
])ortations  and  lawsuits,  None  but  idle  and  litigious  men  went 
U)  court,  and  they  should  be  made  to  pay  for  it.  If,  however, 
a  bank  of  money  was  insisted  upon,  a  very  small  one  sho^dd  be 
struck,  the  funds  loaned  to  such  as  would  pay  a  reasonable  in- 
terest, and  made  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts  on  which  a  prose- 
cution had  been  commenced.  Then  four  fifths  of  the  lawsuits 
would  instantly  stop,  and  half  the  sheriffs,  a  great  part  of  the 
constables,  and  all  the  pettifoggers  might  go  to  work,* 

The  address  came  out  in  the  Gazette  of  the  twenty-eighth 
of  August  The  very  next  mmiber  contained  news  of  the  first 
outbreak.!  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  the  Supreme  Court 
held  a  sitting  at  Rutland.  Two  hundred  gentlemen,  who,  as 
the  writer  expressed  it,  **  were  not  directly  touched  or  infringed 
upon  by  tliat  banditti  of  pick-pockets,  the  attorneys,"  rode  into 
liutland  as  representatives  of  ten  neighboring  towns.     Xovio- 

*  Temwat  Guzette,  Augo»t  26,  178<}.     Vermont  Journal,  Soptember  4,  17S& 
t  Vennont  Guette,  August  31,  1786. 
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lencc  took  piaoC)  bnt  a  great  show  of  strcngtli  was  tnoiie,  and  a 
spirited  reeentinent  manifested  that  so  many  jE^ood  subjects  of 
the  State  should  be  harassed,  confused,  and  put  to  extreme 
cost  by  those  unliappy  members  of  society.  A  postscript  to 
this  piece  of  news  called  upon  all  lawyers  who  read  it  to  have 
a  care  how  they  imjWMxl  iijwn  men  who  had  poRsed  througli 
the  wilderness,  and  had  endured  fire,  famine,  and  the  sword  in 
defence  of  their  rights. 

Windsor  was  next  visited.  It  had  been  announced  tliat  tlio 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  would  ait  at  that  town 
on  the  \Bst  day  of  October.  Some  threats  had  licen  muttered 
at  the  tavern  that  whether  the  court  sat  or  not  would  depend 
on  the  wishes  of  the  people.  But  as  the  mutterere  were  deep 
in  their  cups,  the  tlireata  excited  no  attention  till,  on  tlie  day 
tlie  court  was  to  open,  some  thirty  men  from  tlie  villages 
round  about  came  into  town  in  a  body,  Stebbins,  a  broken- 
down  farmer,  and  Morrison,  a  blustering  fellow  who  shod  the 
horeee  and  mended  the  carts  of  the  farmers  for  several  miles 
aromid  Windsor,  commanded  the  mob.  As  soon  as  their  busi- 
ness was  known,  the  sheriff,  with  the  State's  attt)niey,  hastened 
to  the  malcontents,  expostulated  with  them,  read  the  riot  act, 
and  called  upon  the  crowd  to  disperse.  Some  of  the  more  tur- 
bulent became  excited,  stoutly  refused  to  move,  and  flung  stonea 
at  the  sheriff.  An  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  them,  but  they 
were  dragged  oflf  by  their  better-diiipofied  comrades  and  lost  in 
the  multitude.* 

At  the  ven*  time  the  malcontents  were  annoying  the  court 
at  Windsor  the  General  Assembly  was  voting  on  a  rewtlution 
fnuued  for  their  relief.  It  seems  that  during  the  fall  months 
men  who  were  not  yet  ready  to  take  up  anns  had  been  busy  all 
over  Vermont  holding  town-meetings  and  preparing  petitions 
to  the  Assembly.  Kine  had  been  sent  up,  and  wore  read  by 
the  clerk  on  the  eighteenth  of  October.  They  were  all  of  a 
piece :  the  taxes  were  imjustly  levied  ;  the  lawyers  were  a  nui- 
saiuHj;  the  costs  of  the  courts  were  excessive.  The  bad  spell- 
ing, the  lack  of  punctuation,  and  the  misuse  of  words  told  pre- 
cisely from  what  class  of  men  tlie  papei^i  came.  Yet  it  seemed 
not  unlikely  that  the  wildest  requests  of  the  petitioners  would 
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be  granted,  for  in  the  Hou£e  then  assembled  aU  the  paeeions, 
prejudices,  and  turljulcncc  of  the  people  were  tally  represented. 
One  of  the  Hret  acta  uf  a  etormy  soBsion  waa  a  Speciiic  Tender 
Act  By  this  the  creditor  waa  made  to  take  on  execntion^  after 
the  time  of  a^^ement,  such  articlee  6f  ^ere8nal  property  as  the 
debtor  had  agreed  to  give.  But  this  gave  small  relief,  for  most 
of  the  debtors  were  as  destitnte  of  personal  property  aa  they 
were  of  money.  Some  clamored  for  a  general  tender  forcing  the 
creditor  to  take  anything  tiio  duhtor  offered.  *  Others  afi  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  a  banlc  of  paper  money.  And  there  seemed 
much  reason  to  tliink  that  l)Otli  parties  would  be  gratified.  At 
this  stage  of  the  affuir  Nathaniel  Chipman  came  up  to  Kiitland. 
Ohipman  was  a  judge  of  the  OoiM  of  Common  Pleas,  a  man 
of  considerable  parts,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  temper 
of  the  Uoufle.  He  became  alanned,  sounded  several  memlxsrs, 
and,  finding  them  much  of  his  mind,  urged  them  to  come  to 
his  room  and  talk  over  matters.  They  did  so.  The  grievances 
of  the  people^  both  real  and  imaginary,  their  intlamed  passions, 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  greater  part  of  tliem,  tlie  violence  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  ruinous  measure  it  was  about  to  pass, 
were  quietly  dieoussed.  It  was  agreed  that  to  attempt  to  stem 
such  a  current  woidd  be  foolish.  The  wisest  course,  they 
thought,  would  be  to  yield,  and,  while  they  went  with  the  tide, 
seek  to  guide  and  check  it.*  To  accomplish  this  end  a  pream- 
ble and  set  of  resolutions  were  made  ready  and  presented  the 
next  day.  The  instrument  waa  framed  with  much  care.  In 
the  preamble  were  mentioned  some  of  the  measures  the  Assem- 
bly had  already  taken,  and  some  of  the  measures  the  multitude 
were  very  anxious  it  should  take.  The  resolutions  instructed 
the  first  constable  in  c4ioh  town  to  summon  the  freemen  of  the 
place  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1787,  :md  to  count 
their  Yeas  and  Nays  on  the  two  great  questions  before  them :. 
Should  a  paper  bank  be  issued  I  Should  the  Tender  Act  be 
continued  ?  f  ^^'^en  the  reeolutions  came  up  for  diil»ato  in  the 
House  they  were  vigorously  attacked ;  for  a  few  were  sharp 
enough  to  see  tluit  such  a  docmnent,  coming  from  the  opposi- 
tion party,  meant  not  concession  but  delay.    The  framers,  how- 

*  Tbompfloo'a  Ciril  Oistory  of  Vf-rmont,  p.  79. 

f  Yvnuoal  Oaauttc,  Xoveubor  13,  1786.    Jounul,  Norembcr  20,  178A. 
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ever,  were  ready  with  a  popular  argument.  The  sufferings  of 
the  people,  it  was  eaid,  wei-e  severe.  Kelief  of  some  kind  had  bo- 
come  abftolutely  necessar)'.  Tlie  great  question  of  the  hour  was, 
What  is  the  best  way  of  ^ving  relief  i  Of  this  the  people,  no 
one  surely  would  deny,  were  tlie  beat  judges.  It  ought  there- 
fore to  be  submitted  to  their  decision.*  This  reason  prevailed, 
and  the  resolutions  were  passed-  It  was  afterward  remarked 
by  superstitious  housewives  that  no  good  would  ever  come  of 
the  bill.  Kvery  noted  day  in  its  historj'  had  been  one  of  dis- 
turbance. The  day  it  was  carried  through  tlie  House  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  was  attacked  at  "Wiudfior.  The  day  it  was 
made  public  in  the  Gazette  the  Superior  Court  was  broken  np 
at  Windsor.  The  day  it  was  printed  in  the  Journal  the  County 
Court  was  set  upon  at  Rutland 

Wlieu  the  four  judges  had  taken  their  seats,  word  was 
brouglit  in  that  the  court-house  was  surrounded  by  a  great 
multitude,  armed  with  bludgeons,  witli  rusty  muskets,  and 
with  old  swords.  Many  in  the  crowd  were  mere  lads ;  others 
were  tavern  -  haunters,  demagogues,  and  men  of  the  lowest 
order.  There  were,  however,  scattered  here  and  there  among 
them  a  few  of  the  first  characters  of  the  placet  So  soon 
as  tlie  judges  were  told  of  the  gathering,  tlic  Blieriil  was  com- 
manded to  adjourn  the  court  till  afternoon.  The  order  had 
hardly  beeu  obeye<i  when  a  committee  came  in  from  the  mal- 
contents, bearing  a  petition  that  the  court  should  adjourn  with- 
out day.  They  were  heartl  with  civility,  and  dismissed  with 
the  answer  that  when  tlie  docket  had  been  called,  and  the  busi- 
nees  of  the  day  dispatched,  their  request  would  Ix;  thought 
over.:f  Tliis  reply  was  carried  back  to  the  mob.  Instantly  they 
liew  into  a  nige.  But  as  notliing  could  l>c  dnne,  they  waited 
with  great  iniijatience  till  the  court  met  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
a,  hundred  of  the  malcontents  rushed  into  the  room  in  a  most 
insolent  and  riotous  manner.  A  certain  Tliomas  Lee  was  at 
the  head  of  them.    Lee  passed  among  his  fellows  as  a  man  of 


*  See  tlio  Account  giren  br  Daaiet  Chipman  in  RMords  of  GoTomor  and  Ooob- 
cil,  Vcrnioni,  vol,  Ht,  pp.  S04,  365. 

f  CaT«rIy'»  HiHtorj^  of  Pittflford,  p.  203. 

t  Tht)  wriiixn  onxwer  of  the  ooart  may  be  se«n  In  the  TermoDt  Gucrtt«,  De> 
ceinb«r  II,  1786. 
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Bome  education ;  had  served  id  the  late  war,  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  colonul,  hati  become  beggared,  had  l»een  locked  np  in 
the  jail  for  debt,  had  liberated  himself  by  being  admitted  to 
the  poor  niaii's  oath,  and  was  ready  for  the  most  desperate 
enterprific.  Tlie  niouieut  he  was  in  the  room  he  began  to 
harangue  and  threaten  the  court  for  not  having  compHed  with 
the  petition  of  the  moniing.  His  language  indeed  became  so 
insolent  and  offensive  that  lie  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech  by  a  command  to  the  eheriff  to  adjourn  the  court.  This 
was  quickly  done.  But  when  the  mob  saw  the  judges  had 
risen,  they  positively  refused  to  let  thorn  through  the  door-wa}', 
called  for  amis  stored  at  a  neighboring  house,  posted  sentinels, 
and  kept  judges,  sheriff,  and  lawyers  cloee  prisoners  for  two 
hours.  Finding  the  spirit  of  the  court  was  not  to  be  broken 
by  a  show  of  force,  the  mob,  toward  8upixT-tim«,  began  to  fall 
away,  and  in  a  Utile  while  none  were  left.  The  judges  lias- 
tened  to  their  lodgings,  where  the  committee  of  the  rioters  a 
Becond  tune  waite<l  on  them.  The  sheriff  meanwhile  sent 
off  to  alarm  the  county  and  raise  the  miUtia.  Though  it 
was  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening  before  his  orders 
went  out  of  Rutland,  bo  speedily  were  they  executed  that 
before  nine  the  next  morning  troops  under  Colonel  Pearle 
came  streaming  into  town  from  Pawlet.  Soon  after,  Col- 
onel Clark  and  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Spafford  came  in  with 
more,  and  the  Kcgulators,  as  they  called  themselves,  fell  back 
from  the  conrt-housc  and  broke  up  mto  small  knots.*  The 
business  of  the  court  was  no  longer  hindered,  and  just  at 
dusk  the  sheriff  ventured  to  arrest  seven  of  the  leaders  and 
lock  them  np  in  the  jail.  A  party  of  forty,  who,  under  an 
excitable  militia-captain  named  C^o*:>ley,  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
house  a  mile  out  of  town,  were  next  surromided  by  a  detach- 
ment of  horse  and  fiX)t ;  but  not  till  several  shots  had  been 
exclianged,  and  some  blood  shed,  did  they  give  themseivea  up 
and  come  back  to  Rutland  prisoners. 

To  all  ajipoanuices  the  rebellion  was  crushed ;  but  as  the 
troops  had  brought  three  days'  rations  with  them,  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  ou  the  side  <»f  prudence  to  keep  them  till  the 
last  moment    Late  on  Saturday  afternoon,  however,  the  militia 

*  Jl  Letter  tu  tttit  Frialeni.     Vermont  Gnxott^,  XoTomlwr  S7,  I78>1. 
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were  drawn  up,  reviewed  by  Colonel  Clark,  thanked,  and  dis- 
charged. But  it  was  then  bo  near  dark  that  they  spent  the  uight 
in  Rutland,  and  early  on  Sunday  morning  set  out  for  home. 
They  were  hardly  out  of  sight  behind  the  hills  which  encom- 
passed the  town  when  word  was  brought  in  that  two  hundred 
of  the  Regulators  had  asHembled  to  the  west  of  Otter  creclc 
Horsemen  were  instantly  dispatched  by  the  court  to  recall  the 
troops.  Clark  was  overtaken  at  Pine  Hill,  hastened  l)ack  to  Cen- 
tre Rutland^  and  placed  a  strong  guard  at  the  bridge  over  Otter 
creek.  Pearle  took  up  liis  position  at  BlanchM^l'a  Coruera, 
The  malcontents  lay  between  theio.  And  now  some  earnest 
friends  of  law  and  onler  spent  the  rest  of  Simday  in  persuading 
the  Regidators  to  go  back  to  their  farms.  Tliey  had,  they 
were  told,  been  misinformed.  Artful  and  designing  men  had 
imposed  on  them  with  absurd  stories  alx»ut  tlie  fraudulent  deal- 
ings of  the  court  and  the  harsh  treatment  of  its  prisoners. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  had  taken  place.  But  if  they  persisted 
in  the  course  they  were  pursuing,  they  surely  would  bring  up 
in  bloodshed  and  in  ruin.  Great  numbers  were  convinced  of 
their  error,  abandoned  tlie  enterprise,  and  took  service  under 
Government.  AVhen  Monday  came,  all  was  again  peaceful, 
and  the  militia  once  more  turned  homeward.* 


*  For  accoanu  of  tlie  troubles  at  Rutland,  see  CareHv'fl  Ui^torf  of  HttsfonJ, 
pp.  S52-2S8;  IIoUiRUT'H  I[i.Hturjr  uf  Pawle t ;  Hall'tt  EaHtcru  Venuoal;  and  the 
VcruiouL  Guettca  of  November  27  aud  Oecumbcr  11,  1786. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 


THE   UKEAJOMQ   UP   OV  TUB   OONFEDERATIOIl. 


Bai>  as  was  the  condition  of  the  iinancee  of  the  States,  tliat 
of  the  national  Government  was  mnch  worse.  The  very  men 
who  announced  themselves  ready  to  go  to  any  extreme  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  means  of  paying  tlieir  own  del>t8,  Of  mid  not  be 
induced  to  take  the  first  step  toward  providing  the  means  of 
paying  tlic  national  dobt.  The  state  of  tJie  Treasury  had 
become  desperate  and  alarming.  At  the  opening  of  the  year 
1786  the  entire  debt  of  the  country  sunmied  up  to  forty-two 
milUon  three  Limdred  and  twenty-tive  dollars.  A  httle  over 
thirty-four  millions  was  duo  at  home.  Of  the  remaining  eight 
millions,  a  part  was  due  in  France,  some  ii»  Holland,  and  some 
m  Spain.*  To  a  generation  which  has  expended  three  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  ou  a  civil  war,  which  is  aocustouied 
to  see  Congress  each  year  appropriate  several  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions to  the  service  of  the  state,  and  pays  doym  annually  for 
pOBtage-stamps  and  postal-cards  a  sura  but  little  less  than  the 
whole  debt  of  the  United  States  in  I780,t  the  burden  under 
which  our  ancestors  bowed  down  seems  light  But  it  was  tlien 
thought  a  lieavy  one.  So  great  was  the  poverty  of  the  people 
tliat  the  tax-gatherers  found  it  imp(i«BibIe  to  wring  from  them 
tlie  two  and  a  half  millions  necessary  to  pay  the  annual  interest 
Eveiy  year  the  requisitions  were  sent  out,  and  every  year  the 
interest  fell  more  and  more  in  arrear.  During  the  tifty  months 
which  elapsed  from  the  first  day  of  November,  1781,  to  the 

*  The  precise  Btim  of  money  dqe  to  creditorB  nt  home  was  $34,llS,3tK). 
foreign  debt  wms  t'7,88&,086.     The  interciil  amouuted  to  |;!,410,9&e. 

f  The  amount  collected  by  the  poslroffioes  of  th«  cauntr;  daring  the  fisoal 
yetr  1888  wrs  $41^868,062.  ~ 
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firet  day  of  January,  1786,  requisitions  to  the  amotmt  of  tea 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  made  on  the  States,  and  less  than 
two  and  a  half  milllous  luid  come  into  the  Treafiury.  For  the 
last  fourteen  months  of  this  time  the  receipts  were  much  less 
than  four  himdretl  tliousand  a  year,  while  for  the  same  time 
the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  alone  was  mnch  more  tlian  five 
hundred  thoiujand.  To  make  matteis  still  worse,  the  lirst  instal- 
ment of  the  principal  became  due  in  1787,  and  thenceforth 
one  million  fell  in  each  year  till  all  was  paid. 

With  tliis  the  multitude  were  as  familiar  as  with  any  fact 
in  daily  life ;  as  with  the  price  of  wheat  or  the  cost  of  hvinpf. 
For  tliree  years  the  impost  system  had  been  before  them  for 
coiisi deration.  The  imperative  need  of  un  as8urcd  revenue 
had  l>een  made  known  to  them  repeatedly.  Yet  the  Treasury 
was  as  empty  as  ever.  Some  iew  States,  after  much  dcliberar 
tion,  had  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  But  even  these  had  so 
Innrnd  their  concessions  with  absurd  restrictions  that  they  might 
much  better  have  withheld  them.  New  York  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Maryland  and  Georgia,  would  not  listen  to  so  dangerous  a 
thing  as  a  revenue  sj-stem  of  any  kind.  It  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  tliese  States  to  see  tlie  fine  [X)r!fi  of  New  York  and 
Providence,  Baltimore  and  Savannah,  crowded  witli  gangers 
and  tide-waiters  Iniay  collecting  great  simis  of  money,  not  a 
penny  of  which  reached  the  State  Treasuries.  Delaware  had 
no  objection  tt)  the  impost  or  tlie  supplementary  fund ;  she 
thought  indeed  tliaf  +hey  were  good  things,  but  nothing  ooiild 
induce  her  to  consent  to  their  establishment  unless  every  other 
State  did  the  same.  North  CanJina  liad  assented  to  everything 
Congress  asked.  Slassachusetts  irnd  granted  the  general  impost, 
but  withheld  tlio  supplementary  fund,  and  with  Afib^Eachusctts 
were  joined  Now  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  and  Soutli  Carolina.  Pennsylvania  sent  word  that 
she  too  granted  the  impost  and  tlie  permanent  fund,  but  would 
collect  them  in  such  way  as  the  Legislature  from  time  to  time 
saw  fit  to  prescribe. 

The  seriousness  of  this  condition  of  affairs  was  keenly  felt 
in  Congress.  It  was  on  the  authority  of  that  body  that  the 
loans  and  the  debts  had  been  contracted,  and  the  House  had,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  coimtrj^  pledged  its  faith  for  tlieir  pay- 
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meut.  The  year,  therefore,  was  scarcely  oorae  in  when  a  grand 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
tinanees,  and  report  the  best  way  of  dischar^ng  the  debt 
Early  in  February  the  report  was  read  to  the  House.* 

The  document  began  with  a  recital  of  the  sams  dae^  and 
then  went  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  meane  of  ]ja>Tiient, 
The  Articles  of  Confederation,  it  was  said,  provided  three  wayn : 
requisitions,  loans,  bills  of  credit.  As  to  the  succefiB  of  reqoi- 
sitionfl  m  the  future,  it  was  easy  to  form  a  judgment  from  the 
snccefiB  of  requisitions  in  the  |>afit.  In  October,  1781,  eight 
milHona;  in  October,  1782,  two  millions;  in  April,  17ti4,  two 
millions  six  hundred  and  eeventj*  thousand ;  in  September, 
1785,  throe  millions  of  dollars  had  been  called  for.  But  tlie 
sums  sent  in  mider  these  requisitions  were  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  foreign  loanfi.  Happily  a  part  of  one  of  the 
loans  had  not  been  expende<l,  and  had  been  used  to  discharge 
a  part  of  the  debt ;  but  all  tlie  loans  were  now  exhausted- 

As  to  contracting  new  loans,  that  was  something  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Unless  the  Treasury  could  promptly  meet  the  in- 
tersHt  due  on  the  money  already  borrowed,  it  was  foolish  to 
Bcek  to  be  trusted  for  more.  Besides,  the  eonntry  being  at 
peace,  enjoying  tlie  blessings  of  a  free  and  extensive  eommereo, 
and  having  but  the  expenses  of  Government  to  attend  to, 
Americaas  slioulil  bliLsh  to  a<hnit  that  they  could  not  discharge 
their  engagements  without  the  help  of  foreign  nation*^. 

The  emission  of  bills  of  credit  was  likewise  objectionable. 
They  would  not  serve  to  pny  off  even  the  domestic  debt,  for, 
bearing  i:o  interest,  they  would  place  the  credit  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  before.  The  States,  it  was  indeed  true,  were  in 
poflsession  of  another  fimd  arising  from  the  sale  of  vacant  and 
unimproved  lands,  but  as  public  secMirities  were  taken  in  pay- 
ment for  these  lands,  little  specie  would  come  into  the  Treasuiy 
from  tliat  source.  Tliey  were  to  be  looked  on  rather  as  a 
means  of  extinguishing  the  domestic  debt;  and  as  not  an  acre 
of  tliem  oonld  be  sold  till  they  were  surveyed,  and  as  some  time 
mast  elapee  before  the  geographer  coidd  survey  them,  no  im- 
mediate aid  was  to  be  exjwcted.  All  this  the  oommittoo  said 
they  had  cf)nsidered,  and  could,  after  mature  deliberation,  soo 

*  Jtramals  of  Congress,  February  10,  I186. 
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no  way  out  of  the  trouble  but  to  recommend  the  impost.  This 
they  did.  And  as  all  the  States,  pave  New  York  and  Georgia, 
luul  in  Bome  wise  aaeented,  it  was  advn&cd  that  these  Stutea  he 
most  earnestly  nrged  to  take  into  immediate  consideration  the 
reeolntion  of  tlie  eigliteenth  of  April,  17fi.^.  When  tiie  report 
had  been  read,  Houston,  of  Georgia,  rose  and  moved  to  post- 
pone ;  but  the  motion  was  loet  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  two. 
The  matter  was  then  referred  to  a  new  committee  of  five. 

Ou  tlie  fiftecath  of  the  mouth  the  House  was  iuformwl  that 
the  committee  was  prepared  to  submit  the  result  of  its  delibem- 
tions.  Rufus  King  read  the  paper,  for  he  had,  with  the  hearty 
consent  of  the  other  four,  l_>een  choeen  an  the  beet  qualified 
to  set  forth  their  views.  Though  in  years  the  youngest  man 
who  at  that  time  sat  in  the  House,  he  was  in  experience  among 
the  oldest.  He  bad  jxist  turned  thirty,  but  had  come  early 
into  public  life,  and  waa  already  known  as  a  jurist,  a  states- 
man, and  an  orator.  His  first  public  sen'ice  happened  the 
year  after  quitting  Harvard.  The  Britifih  were  at  that  time 
overrunning  Khode  Island,  men  were  greatly  wanted,  and 
King  went  out  as  a  volunteer  imder  Sulh'van.  This  duty  dis- 
charged, he  settled  at  Newbury[X)rt  and  began  the  practice  of 
law.  There  the  remarkable  talents  which  in  after  years  raised 
him  to  the  highest  dignities  and  gained  for  him  the  conduct  of 
great  aflalrs,  began  to  show  themselves,  aud  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  went  up  to  Bo(*ton  and  took  liis  seat  in  the  General 
Court  as  the  representative  of  hid  fellow-towusmeiL  In  the 
Assemlily  he  distingiiislie^i  himself  as  a  man  of  business,  a 
i-eady  debater,  and  a  pleasing  orator.  Wlienever  he  stood  up 
to  speak  he  wua  always  sure  of  a  patient  hearing  from  the 
Hou.se,  and  the  House  was  always  sure  of  getting  from  him 
much  lighten  the  matter  under  debate.  One  speech  in  particu- 
lar, in  support  of  the  five-per-cent  impost,  was  greatly  admired, 
and  aided  not  a  httle  to  secure  for  him  an  election  to  Congress, 
The  report  on  tjie  finances  which  he  now  submitted  was  a  most 
carefully  prepared  and  exhaustive  production.  He  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  many  things  which  depended  on  a 
sure  supply  of  money.  Witliont  fimds,  be  said,  the  interest  on 
the  debt  could  not  be  paid  ;  tlie  mei'chants  oould  not  be  pro- 
tected agaiust  the  Barbary  powers  ;  the  frontiersmen  eould  not 
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be  duf ended  from  the  savages ;  magaeines,  so  indifipensable  to 

public  safety,  could  not  ))e  fonned  ;  public  eervants  could  no 
longer  bo  maintained  abroad ;  the  Federal  Government  could  no 
longer  be  run  at  home.  All  these  tilings  depended  on  tlie 
prompt  payment  of  the  yearly  refiuisitioriB,  and  all  tiiese  thitigs, 
it  seemwi  not  too  much  to  say,  were  likely  to  be  involved  in  a 
common  failure  and  ruin.  The  coimuittee  ha<l  felt  it  to  lie  no 
more  than  their  duty  candidly  to  look  into  the  principles  of  the 
impost  and  find  out,  if  they  could,  what  reasons  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  its  adoption.  This  they  had  done.  They  had  in 
the  most  imj)artial  way  examined  all  the  laws  passed  by  the 
States  on  the  matter  of  tlie  impost,  and  they  were  unable  to 
iind  that  a  single  member  of  the  Confederation  liad  stated  one 
objection  against  it.  The  residt  of  this  inf[niry  was  tiiat  tliey 
were  clearly  and  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  of  all  systems 
of  collecting  revenue  the  wisdom  of  Congress  could  devise,  the 
impost  was  the  freest  from  well-grounded  objections*  and  the 
most  likely  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  Stateet.  A 
further  reliance  on  the  old  way  would  be  madness.  For  eight 
years  past  the  requisitions  had  been  most  irre^ar  in  their 
working.  Their  collection  hail  Ijccu  most  uncertain.  Their 
unproductivenees  waa  evident.  To  look  to  them,  therefore,  m 
a  source  whence  to  draw  moneys  to  meet  engagements,  delinite 
in  amount  and  fixed  in  time,  would  be  folly.  It  would  be  dis- 
honorable to  the  understanding  of  any  man  who  entertained 
Bucli  confidence.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  the  safety,  honoi*, 
and  welfare  of  the  Union.  Seriously  impressed  with  tliese 
facts,  they  l>elieved  it  Ut  be  the  pUiin  duty  of  Congress  to  repre- 
Bent  to  the  StAt^es  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  to  maintain  the 
faith  of  the  Federal  Government  by  requisitions  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  once  more  urge  a  speedy  and  full  conces- 
sion of  all  to  the  impost  aj'stem  of  April,  1783.* 

It  had  been  long  since  hmguiige  so  strong  and  decided  had 
been  listened  to  by  Congress.  The  report  met  with  a  hearty 
approval,  was  adopted,  and  a  set  of  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  it  drawn  up  and  quickly  passed. 

The  attention  of  tlie  House  was  then  turned  to  the  regula- 
tion of  trade.    Another  grand  committee  was  appointed.    All 
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the  acts  of  tlie  State?  granting^  Coiigrpess  power  over  trade  were 
esaminod,  and  another  report  listened  to  on  the  third  of  Karch. 
As  had  been  expi'ct4id,  the  acte  were  found  to  be  most  conflict- 
ing and  nicongruoTift.  One  State  granted  everything  that  had 
been  asked,  bnt  clogged  the  grant  with  the  condition  tliat  wlien 
the  twelve  others  had  done  Hkewise  the  regulation  of  trade  by 
Congress  shonld  become  an  article  of  the  Confederation.* 
Tliree  liad  detennined  the  date  wlien  the  act  was  to  take  ef- 
fcct.f  Another  had  settled  upon  the  time  the  act  was  to  run.j: 
Four  had  suspended  their  acts  till  all  hud  complied.**  Three 
had  not  given  the  request  any  consideration  whatever.  ||  One 
prtworibed  how  the  trade  of  the  State  should  l>e  rt'gulated.* 
Nothing  was  to  be  done  nnder  such  circumstances,  it  seemed 
to  the  committee,  bnt  to  send  back  the  acts  with  a  civil  re(iuest 
that  tJie  States  would  reconsider  and  ixvAke  tliem  agree  one 
with  another.     Tiiis  the  Ilouse  accordingly  did. 

The  apjKjal  was  well  timed.  The  reflation  of  trade  by 
Congrefls  was  highly  popular  with  a  very  large  and  very  influ- 
ential class  of  the  coninumity,  and  great  aeti\*ity  had  been 
manifested  in  its  behalf.  In  Nortli  Carolina,  one  of  tlie  tliree 
that  still  withheld  consent,  a  grand  jury  returned  in  their  list 
of  grievances  tlie  fact  tliat  Congress  did  not  pofwess  enough 
power  to  regulate  trade.^  The  grand  jnry  of  Wilkes  county, 
in  Georgia,  did  the  same,  complained  bitterly  that  the  State 
had  refused  to  allow  Congress  to  lay  an  impost  of  five  jicr  cent 
on  foreign  goods,  and  earnestly  besought  the  Legislature  to 
make  haste  to  do  so.  J  Men-hants  in  the  great  cities  continued 
to  lill  the  Gazettes  and  Packets  with  most  distressing  accounts 
of  the  depredations  of  Algerine  crnisers,  Tlie  Barbarj'  powers, 
it  was  said,  were  plainlv  at  war  with  the  States.  One  merchant 
had  heard  from  his  agent  in  the  Barbadoes  that  two  Algerine 
war-ehip«,  one  of  twenty-two  guns  and  one  of  fourteen  guna, 

*  North  Csroliiu.  f  Coimcoticnt,  PennBjrtvaiiia,  aad  MarTlaiid. 
t  R)M>dc  Island  exU-ndod  the  time  to  twt'iil.r-fivc  years. 

•  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jrrwt,  and  Virijituft. 
I  Dolawarc,  South  Carolina,  and  Goor^a. 

^  New  Bampalilre  granted  power  to  regulate  trado  bj  restrietiona  on  dutiea. 
(  PermsTlvstiia  Gazett«,  Jartiiar;  £5,  17S6.    The  autcmcnt  Ia  oopied  from  tha 
Cbarle-Hton  pspom, 

X  PcnnsylvaaJa  Gaaetle,  Jaouary  SO,  1786. 
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and  a  xebec  of  twelve  guna,  were  cruising  about  the  islands, 
that  they  had  overhauled  an  Englishman  by  mistake,  had  ques- 
tioned liini  closely,  had  declared  he  wa*  an  Anienean,  aiid  com- 
pelled him  to  show  his  papers.*  Another  had  received  notice 
that  four  Moorish  cruiAcrs  liad  put  in  at  Madeira,  had  made 
many  inqniriea  about  American  ships,  and  had  gone  off  assorts 
ing  that  they  were  at  peace ;  but  their  manner  gave  the  lie  to 
their  wonlB.t  Indeed,  an  American  fillip,  which  happened  to 
be  going  out  just  as  tlie  pirates  were  eoiuing  in,  had  only  man- 
aged to  esfrnpe  them  l)y  Bhuwing  no  colors  and  rumiiiig  close  to 
ehore.J  A  tliird  fiiruished  an  account  of  the  capture  and 
treatment  of  a  ship's  crew.* 

Of  these  facts  a  moat  skilful  use  was  made.  Between  Brit- 
ish restrictions  and  Barbary  piracies  there  would,  it  was  said, 
soon  be  an  end  to  American  commerce.  If  the  ships  of  the 
States  were  not  U>  be  driven  from  the  seas,  these  tilings  must 
stop  instantly.  And  they  never  would  eUtp  till  Ck)ngreB8  had 
full  power  to  retahate  upon  Great  Britain  and  make  war  upon 
the  Moors.  The  force  of  these  arguments  was  much  strength- 
ened by  news  of  an  alarming  nature  which  came  from  New 
Jersey.  The  Legislature  of  that  State  had  long  l)een  out  of 
humor.  It  began  by  quarreUing  with  New  York  about  the 
duties,  and  went  on  to  quarrel  with  Congress  about  the  re- 
quisitions. Late  in  September,  1785,  a  call  had  been  made  for 
three  millions  of  dollars.!  This  aoconling  to  the  common 
usage  had  been  apportioned  among  the  States,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-sis  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  dolhuv 
of  it  fell  to  New  Jersey.  But  the  State,  imitating  the  conduct 
of  Ehode  Island,  stoutly  refused  to  pay  one  shilling.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  dollars,  it  was  said,  to  l>c  taken 
out  of  the  pockets  of  an  overtaxed  people,  and  for  what  (  To 
support  t!»c  Confederation '{  And  why  should  New  Jersey 
contribute  funds  for  tlie  continuance  of  so  weak  and  unjust  a 
Government  i  She  had,  in  an  hour  of  public  danger,  waived 
her  objections,  himibled  her  pride,  and  gone  into  the  Confed- 


•  ClmtlesUra  Eveniag  OaMtte,  April  3,  1786. 

f  Fi-nnarlvania  Gazette,  February  IB,  1786, 

i  Ibid.,  ypbmary  I,  1786.  «  Ibid.,  May  3,  1786. 

\  JouraalB  of  CoDgreu,  September  27,  I78fi. 
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emtion  ou  terras  most  disufitnjus^  simply  becau£C  tlie  noc<»sitics 
of  the  hour  were  great  and  because  she  entertained  a  tirm  be- 
lief that  all  things  in  which  she  was  aggrieved  would  be  reme- 
died. Iler  quotas  had  been  unjust.  She  had  been  made  to 
bear  more  than  her  share  of  the  expenses.  She  had  been  for 
yeiiis  ill  used  hy  a  ueighl)oring  State.  All  tliis  Congress  was 
aware  of,  and  had  refused  to  riglit  her.  She  had  been  very  pa- 
tient ;  bnt  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  patience  ceased  to 
be  worthy  of  men  and  became  the  badge  of  cowards.  She 
would  no  longer  submit  to  be  fettered  with  a  comj)act  so  un- 
just, BO  unequal ;  she  would  assert  her  independence  and  refuse 
to  pay  one  penny  of  the  new  quota  till  every  grievance  had 
been  righted.  A  resolutioTi  expretising  these  Hentimenta  waa 
accordingly  brouglit  in,  and  passed  the  Legislature  by  a  great 
majority  on  the  twentieth  of  February.  A  few  da^'S  later  one 
of  tlie  members  who  sat  for  Jscw  Jersey  auuoimced  the  fact  to 
CoDgreas. 

The  blow  was  a  heavy  one.  One  huiidred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  dollars  seems  in  our  time  a  trifling  sum ;  but  it  bore  a 
greiiter  proportion  to  the  revenue  of  the  countn*  in  178t»  than 
twenty  millions  bore  to  the  revenue  of  the  country  in  1882.* 
The  lops  of  so  large  a  jmrt  of  the  income  of  tlie  Government 
wonld,  in  the  best  of  times,  have  been  severely  felt ;  but  that 
in  times  of  such  distress  it  must  1>e  attended  by  disastrous 
r  oonsef|nences  was  obvious.  Even  if  every  one  of  the  others 
id  up  her  quota  in  full,  there  would  still  remain  a  large  deli- 
cit ;  and  while  this  deficit  existed,  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country  mnet  suffer  and  its  good  name  be  disgraced.  Peace 
could  not  be  purchased  of  tlie  Barbary  powers,  and  every  mer- 
chant-ship that  entered  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  would  swm  be 
moored  to  the  docks,  or  stranded  on  the  beach  of  Tunis  oi 
Tripoli.  Magazines  could  not  be  put  up,  troops  could  not  be 
employed,  and  in  a  little  while  everj'  promising  hamlet  of 
frontiersmen  along  the  banks  of  the  Oliio  and  the  Holston 
would  be  a  fimonldering  niin,  strewn  with  mangled  ctfrpsea. 
Part  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  woiild  remain  mipaid,  or  per- 
haps the  salaries  of  the  ministers  abi-oad  fall  m  arrear.  AU  this 
was  liad  enough  to  make  the  most  stubborn  opponent  of  tlio 
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impoet  give  way ;  but  it  was  not  the  worst  Want  of  money 
was  a  groat  calamity;  but  waiit  of  unity  between  the  States 
was  a  greater  calamity  still.  If  New  Jersey,  it  was  felf^  pcr- 
fiiBted  in  hor  determination,  tlie  Confederation  would  in  the 
eyes  of  every  foreign  power  stand  forth  as  the  most  impotent 
Government  ou  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  kin^  wonld  make 
treaties,  would  exchange  ministers,  would  engage  in  commerce^ 
with  a  confederation  forced  to  beg  compliance  with  its  lawful 
acts  from  a  member  by  no  moans  the  most  powerful,  whose 
territory  lay  not  two  miles  away  from  the  seat  of  Government, 
and  who  was  fully  aware  of  every  circiimBtaiice  that  onght  to 
have  made  it  ashamed  to  disobey.  Every  friend  of  America 
would  liang  down  his  head  from  very  shame;  every  enemy 
wonld  be  filled  with  esniltant  joy.  But  nowhere  would  the 
delight  be  so  extravagant  a8  in  England.  There,  ever  since  the-^ 
peace,  the  speedy  downfall  of  tlio  Union  had  become  the  com- 
mon tiUk  of  the  coffee-house  and  the  street  The  Gazettes  and 
the  refugees,  who  were  still  lookeil  upon  as  a  safe  authority  for 
American  atfaira,  wtiro  confidently  pre<licting  a  dissolution. 
"  Leave  them  to  themselves,"  it  was  said ;  "  they  will  soon  fall 
out,  and  gladly  seek  to  C4>TQe  back,  one  by  one,  under  the  old 
Govenmient,  and  then — "  Sometimes  the  speaker  would  end- 
his  sentence  with  a  gesture  or  a  look  which  loft  his  me 
quite  plain.  Sometimes  he  would  openly  declare  that  when 
the  day  of  repentance  did  come  he  hoped  his  Majesty's  minis- 
tera  would  have  spirit  enough  to  spurn  the  pctitionere,  or  at 
least  treat  them  with  such  severity  as  woidd  make  them  repent 
heartily  of  their  late  rebellion,*  The  American  States  were 
not,  and  could  not  be,  united.  Nothing  oould  induce  the 
landed  interest  to  join  with  the  comtnercial.  The  States  toi 
the  south  of  the  Potomac  were  bitterly  set  against  the  States ' 
to  tlie  north  of  the  Potomac,  f  What  effect  the  behavior 
of  Xew  Jereey  would  Irnvo  in  England  was  therefore  not 
doubtfiJ.  The  King  would  continue  to  hold  the  posts  on 
the  frontier,  and  firmly  refuse  to  enter  into  any  commercial 
relations. 

In  this  i)as8  Congress  determined  to  try  what  a  little  per- 

*  Sec  h  letter  from  Adftnti*  to  Jay,  Octolicr  21,  I7SII. 

f  Adamd  to  J&^,  August  0,  1785.     See,  aUo,  Adams  to  Jaj,  July  19,  1785. 
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miasion  would  do.  A  committee  was  appointed,  instructed  to 
expoHtidate  with  the  an^y  Legifilature  of  New  Jersey*  present 
to  it  the  distressed  »tate  of  tlie  country,  bog  it  not  to  iucrcoAe 
the  erabarrasHujents  of  the  hour,  and  were  dispatched  with  all 
epced  to  Trenton.  There  they  were  courteoiiijly  received  by 
the  Assembly,  and  the  tenth  of  March  set  down  as  tlie  day  for 
their  hearing.  Gorham  and  Grayson  were  of  the  committea 
But  Pinckncy,  who  represented  South  Carolina  in  Congress, 
made  the  address.  The  States  had,  he  said,  come  together, 
formed  a  govermnent,  and  put  the  administration  of  its  con- 
cerns in  the  hands  of  one  controlling  power.  The  act  was  a 
purely  voluntary  one.  Each  State  was  therefore  iu  honor 
and  in  duty  bound  to  bear  such  a  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  as  its  abilities  would  allow.  New  Jersey  com- 
plained tliat  her  portion  was  too  large.  It  was  difficult  to  see 
the  fitness  of  this  complaint.  The  tirat  system  made  use  of 
by  the  Confederation  for  raising  a  revenue  had  indeed  been 
found  impracticable  and  unjust.  It  Iiad  been  changed.  A 
new  system  had  been  introduce ;  and  to  tliis  New  Jereey  not 
only  assented,  but  sent  in  the  very  returns  on  wliich  the  aaeefi&- 
ment  siie  now  thought  a  grievance  had  been  made.  How, 
under  such  circumstances,  could  slie  with  justice  assert  tliat  she 
bore  an  undue  proportion  of  the  debts  ?  How  could  she,  willi 
any  show  of  consistency,  refuse  the  requisition  sent  her  2  If 
overrated,  let  her  give  proofs  of  it  to  Congress.  If  oppressed, 
let  her  state  to  Congress  the  oppression  of  which  she  com- 
plained. She  had  indeed  a  controversy  -with  ^ew  York.  '  Had 
her  resentment  iu  common  with  that  of  Connecticut  been  di- 
rected against  New  York  alone ;  bad  she  by  every  proper  means 
in  her  j)Ower,  by  levying  duties,  by  oj>euiug  a  free  port  just 
opposite  the  greiit  city,  sought  to  force  that  State  to  do  her 
justice,  she  would  have  received  the  countenance  and  support 
of  every  other  goveniment  in  the  Union.  But  another  and  a 
most  uuhap]>y  course  had  Xmen  pm-sued.  She  had  refused  the 
lawful  requisition  of  Congress  till  New  York  did  her  justice. 
Such  conduct  would  defeat,  not  further,  the  ends  in  view.  It 
would  turn  the  animosity  of  the  States  from  New  Y'ork,  and 
direct  it  to  her.  For  with  what  consistency  could  force  be 
used  against  one  State  for  not  assenting  to  a  measure  on  which 
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it  was  confessed  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  deliberate,  while 
another  was  suffered  with  eilencc  and  with  impunity  to  refuse 
the  requisitioQjB  she  was  coustitutionallj  bound  to  obey  i  It 
was  not  too  uiueh  to  s&y  that  by  a  persstence  in  her  refu^ul 
New  Jersey  would  inevitably  dissolve  Gy^ry-  tie  that  bound  the 
States  together.  Others  would  soon  follow  her  example,  refuse 
their  requiKition^,  and  withhold  their  supplies  from  the  common 
Treaaury  till  she  in  turn  had  yielded.  Then  the  existence  of 
tlie  Federal  Govemuient  woidd  be  endangered ;  it  would  per- 
haps ceaee.  Ue  ended  by  reminding  his  hearers  of  the  critical 
plight  of  commerce,  then  lauguitihing  under  the  most  ruinous 
restrictions,  of  the  hoetile  behavior  of  the  Indians  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  the  iudulciug  conduct  of  £nglaud  in  holding  the 
poets.* 

AVhen  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  the  Legislature 
reecinded  its  resolution.  It  had  not,  it  declared,  the  most  re- 
mote intention  of  doing  anytliing  to  embarrasis  Oongrees,  or  to 
injure  the  general  welfare  uf  the  nation.  Not  a  word,  how- 
ever, was  said  about  raising  funds  to  meet  tlie  reqnisitioa. 
Indeed,  five  months  slipped  by  before  any  such  provision  was 
voted-  In  tlie  nieanwliile  the  impost  was  granted  by  New 
York. 

So  soon  as  the  last  appeal  of  Congress  for  the  tax  was 
known,  many  warm  friends  of  the  measure,  not  choosing  to  be 
discouraged  by  rujx^tL'd  failures,  determined  to  maku  one  more 
effort  in  its  behalf.  Among  them  was  Ilainilton.  Ever  since 
Gongrees  began  to  exist,  Hamilton  had  with  justice  been  num- 
bered among  its  most  unflinching  friends.  No  one  had  written 
or  said  more  in  its  behalf.  No  one  had  been  more  active  in 
combating  that  extreme  jealousy  of  power  wliich  seems  to 
inseparably  bomid  up  with  republican  government,  or 
given  a  more  hearty  support  to  even  its  most  unpopular  meas- 
ures. Five  years  before,  while  the  war  was  still  waging,  he 
had,  in  a  series  of  papers  which  he  called  the  (Nmtinentjdist, 
expressed  the  heterodox  belief  that  the  many  fatal  mistakes 
wliich  so  seriously  endangered  the  good  cause  were  to  be 
ascribed  to  notlung  but  the  weakness  of  Congreea.  At  a  ktor 
period,  when  Tory  scribblers  and  pot-house  politicians  were  re- 
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viling  that  body  afi  impotent  and  uselesB,  he  had,  in  his  Vindi- 
cation, again  blamed  the  people  for  witliholding  the  authority 
which  could  alone  make  it  respectable,  and  liad,  in  the  famoua 
letters  of  Pliocion,  laid  down  unanswerable  rea«)n8  why  tlie 
States  ouglit  cheerfidly  to  comply  with  every  recommenda- 
tion Congrcfis  made.  He  was  now  for  the  impost,  and  was 
in  precisely  that  place  where  hie  rote  and  liis  voice  could  be 
of  most  use.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Xew 
York.  AVith  the  temper  of  the  Assembly  he  was  thoroughly 
familiar,  and  it  seemed  to  him,  as  to  many  of  his  frieudts  that 
the  chances  of  tlie  imjx)6t  passing  the  House  were  small.  It 
was  determined,  however,  to  make  the  attempt.  A  new  peti- 
tion was  decided  upon.  Hamilton  drew  it  up,  and  notices 
were  sent  out  that  copies  could  be  signe*i  at  Bradford's  Coffce- 
House,  at  Vandewater^a  in  tJie  Fields,  at  Abraham  Marlin's,  or 
at  the  Bear  Market  on  the  North  river.*  Great  nmnbere  made 
haste  to  read  it,  and  of  those  who  read  almost  all  affixed  their 
names. 

The  instnunent  was  a  clear,  forcible,  and  concise  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  why  tlte  impost  should  be  passed,  and 
clostxl  with  an  observation  asiK>iutod  as  it  was  just.  Whenever 
any  one  held  forth  on  the  merits  of  the  system,  it  had  been 
usnal  to  silence  him  with  the  observation  that  the  good  points 
about  it  were  undoubtedly  many  ;  but  that  it  would  l>e  ruinous 
to  all  liberty  trj  put  into  the  hands  of  Congress  so  much  money, 
patronage,  and  power.  The  petitioners  now  plainly  told  the 
Legislature  that  they  felt  their  interest  and  liberties  would  be 
quite  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  men  sent  to  represent  them  in 
Congre«  for  one  year  as  in  the  hands  of  men  sent  to  represent 
them  in  the  Legislature  for  four  years;  that  all  gfjverimu^ut 
implit  d  trust,  and  that  every  government  must  be  trusted  just 
so  far  as  was  necessarj'  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  high  fimo- 
tionfl  for  wliieh  it  had  been  createAf 

Wliile  the  petition  was  being  signed,  botli  parties  kept  up  a 
bitter  conflict  through  the  press.  One  writer,  who  signed  him- 
self Gustavus,  addressed  the  Senate.:^     The  present  was,  he 

•  New  York  Pocket,  March  27,  iTSfl.     f  Hamilton'a  Worka,  toI.  ii.  pp.  88S,  884. 
\  The  paper  uunic  out  Id  the  New  Tork   Packet,  April  6,  t7S6,  and  wafl  ad- 
drtaaed  to  the  tienat«  of  the  Sute  of  ^'ew  York. 
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said,  the  last  seasion  of  the  Assembly  before  tlie  first  tntervet, 
for  which  the  impoet  was  to  provide  funds,  fell  due.  It  sorely 
was  not  necessary  to  remind  the  mcml>eT8  that,  ahonld  the  first 
interest  on  the  Dutch  loan  not  be  flatisfiod,  the  principal  con  Id 
be  demanded.  Congress  had  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  every 
American  for  having  made  the  loans.  It  liad  pledged  itBelf  and 
the  country  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  lent,  and  had  a  right 
to  do  BO.  Shotdd  Congress  be  authorized  to  make  national  con- 
tracts and  nut  fulfil  them?  A«  to  the  dangers  of  ^i^ranting  a 
revenue  to  Congress,  until  the  political  dotards  and  dreamers 
who  first  suggo8t*d  them  could  advance  some  solid  reasons,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  confute  them.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  were  too  well  informed  to  be  alarmed  by  the  awfnj 
figure*  of  the  sword  and  purse,  which,  like  haiberds  in  a  militia 
train-Umd,  wore  inkTspersed  and  brandished  Uiroughont  tlie 
dull  harangues  of  the  demagogues.  The  argimient  which  some 
used  of  the  advantage  New  York  would  derive  fi-om  a  separate 
impost  wiis  a  base  one,  and  would  kkju  be  disproved.  Her 
provoked  neighbors,  spuming  her  selfishness  and  avarice,  would 
no  longer  pay  a  tax  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  for  which  their 
public  account  was  not  credited. 

In  the  same  nimiber  of  the  Packet  appeared  some  argo- 
ments  by  a  member  of  the  non-impost  party.  The  paper  was 
by  an  luiknown  hand,  was  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  tlie 
Thirteen  States,  and  was  written  in  that  coarse  and  bombastic 
style  common  to  the  pohtieal  writings  of  the  age.*  Do  you 
expect,  said  the  writer,  by  threats  of  coercion,  to  terrify  us  into 
the  embrace  of  despotism  ?  Shall  tlie  independent  State  of 
New  York  be  made  a  dupe  to  your  body  ?  Central  in  situa- 
tion, extensive  in  domain,  strong  in  numbers,  important  in 
commerce,  fruitful  in  agriculture,  invincible  in  war,  and  inex- 
haustible in  resources,  we  dare  all  the  terrors  of  your  resent- 
ment. Behold  the  resistless  flood  of  the  Mohawk,  view  tlic 
rolling  waves  of  tlie  Hudson,  and  see  a  picture  of  om*  impor- 
tance and  onr  strength.  He  then  went  on  to  afik  why,  if  they 
must  have  an  impoet,  one  granted  till  the  next  session  of  the 
I^e^slature  would  not  answer  their  purpose.  A  committee  of 
revision,  said  be  with  gross  insolence,  could  then  be  appointed, 
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yonr  accoimta  looked  into,  and,  if  no  suspicion  of  colluaion 
existed,  an  extension  easily  obtained. 

To  this  tirade  Congress  gave  no  heed,  for  the  members  bad 
long  become  aoctutomed  to  insult  and  abuse,  and  they  well 
knew  that  the  reasons  advanced  for  rcfufiiug  au  impost  were 
precisely  the  ones  which  had  fn>m  first  to  last  guided  the 
political  conduct  of  Clinton.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  tlie 
name  of  George  Clinton  without  calling  up  the  recollection 
of  a  man  to  whose  memory  a  grateful  posterity  has  been 
more  than  kind.  To  believe  that  he  was  a  really  great  man, 
to  extol  iiim  in  terms  too  exalted  to  be  applied  to  the  found- 
ers of  the  republic,  is  in  our  day  a  common  thing.  His  repu- 
tation, indeed,  is  immense.  But  when  au  eveu-lmtidcd  justice 
is  meted  out,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  has  been  nmch  over- 
rated. That  he  was  a  man  of  force  and  no  mean  ability  is  quite 
true ;  but  that  he  was  in  any  sense  a  statesman  is  not  true. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  most  shrewd,  the  most  crafty,  the  meet 
pushing  and  successful  politician  of  his  time.  Quick-eighted 
rather  than  foresightetl,  he  raised  himself,  despite  his  humble 
birth  and  scanty  means,  partly  by  tirae-sorving,  partly  by  the 
skilful  use  he  made  of  every  chance  ojjpoi-tuiuty,  to  the  high  poHt 
of  Governor  of  tlie  State  of  New  York  and  hold  it  for  many 
years.  From  the  day  on  which  he  thus  became  the  most  pow- 
erful man  in  the  State  he  t<jiled  perHistently  to  make  the  State 
the  n»06t  powerful  member  of  the  Union.  He  would  see  her 
waste  lands  along  the  Mohawk  tiuiied  into  gardens.  He  would 
see  her  noble  harbor  lilled  with  fihips.  He  would  have  her 
TreasTUT  nm  over  witli  gold.  But  his  cramped  and  narrow 
mind  knew  no  way  by  which  his  State  coidd  attain  to  so  much 
prosperity  save  that  hy  wliich  lie  himself  had  cliiul>ed  to  great- 
ness, by  scliishn&Hs,  by  cold-heartednoss,  by  pulling  do^vn  the  ri- 
vals that  stmggled  at  her  side.  The  course,  tiierefore,  pursued 
by  New  York,  from  the  Noveml)er  morning  when  the  enemy 
left  her  soil  to  the  day  when  she  finally  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion, forms  the  most  sliameful  porti<m  of  her  annals.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  save  in  the  history  of  Rhode  Island.  And  this 
course,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  prescribed  by  Clinton. 
While  others  were  striving  to  give  strength  and  dignity  to  the 
Union,  he  was  steadily  bihoring  to  break  it  down.     To  weaken 
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the  power  and  thwart  the  wieh&s  of  Con^rcfis  hiul  with  hini 
long  been  a  guiding  princix^lo,  and  he  now  found  in  the  impost 
a  meanfi  of  doing  both. 

After  innumerable  petitions  had  been  presented,  and  many 
Bliar]>  debates  and  addreeses  lifitoncd  to,  the  Legii^Iatnre  passed 
the  act.  Bnt  they  inserted  in  the  bill  a  clause  which,  as  they 
well  knew,  made  the  grant  of  the  impoet  useless.  They  would 
not,  it  was  imdei^tood,  part  with  one  jot  of  the  power  of  the 
State.  They  would  liave  no  men  8warming  upon  their  docks, 
prying  into  every  sliip  that  came  from  aliroad,  setting  valua- 
tions and  collecting  revenue,  unless  tliey  were  cpeatnres  of  their 
own  making.  It  was  therefore  made  a  condition  of  levj-ing  the 
impoet  that  the  collectors  of  the  dutj*  should  be  appointed  by 
the  State  of  New  York.  "Wlien  Congress  took  up  the  matter, 
toward  the  middle  of  August,  their  committee  announced  this 
fact.*  Instantly  a  resolution  was  passed  recommending  New 
Turk  to  amend  the  act,  and,  as  the  Legislature  had  then  broken 
np,  a  letter  was  ordered  to  be  written  to  Governor  Clinton  urg^ 
ing  him  to  call  a  special  He(«iou.f  The  letter  was  sent,  and  on 
the  sixteenth  of  the  month  the  answer  was  read  to  the  House. 
He  had,  he  protested,  the  highest  deference  and  resj>ect  for 
Congress.  Ho  wifihod  it  was  always  in  his  jMjwer  to  comply 
with  the  recommendations  of  Congress.  But,  imha]>pily,  he  had 
no  power  to  convene  the  Legislature  except  for  extraorilinary 
purposes.  The  present  business  had  often  been  before  tlte 
Assembly  during  the  late  session.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
consider  it  as  anything  oxtraordiuar}'.  J  In  a  word,  he  plainly 
told  Congr^s  that  he  did  not  think  it  of  much  iuii>ortance 
whether  the  impost  eueeeedod  or  failed,  whether  the  national 
Treasury  was  full  or  empty,  whether  tlie  interest  on  the  loans 
was  paid  or  unpaid ;  and  he  undoubtedly  told  the  truth.  His 
reply  was  deemed  evasive,  and  before  the  month  had  gone  out 
it  was  again  moved  tliat  he  be  urged  to  asseiu1>le  the  Legisla- 
ture.**   There  the  matter  rested  for  the  present.     Some  minor 


*  Tbe  act  wu  pawed  by  New  York  on  Ma;  4,  1786.     Congrctsa  w«i  notified  oa 
May  I2tti,  end  referred  It  to  a  oommtttce,  which  repnrtod  Jiitj  27,  1786. 

f  Journals  of  Oonpre*»,  Aii^Frt   11,  1786.  X  ^*'''^  •  A"S'i*l  10.  1788. 

*  Soo  tlie  Ruporl  of  the  Coouiiilteo  ou  the  Goreruur'fi  Letter,  August  22  and 
S3,  178A. 
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biLsiness  then  took  up  the  attention  of  the  House ;  but  a  week 
later,  after  a  warm  debate,  a  vote  was  reached  which  threw  tlie 
country  into  a  fennent,  and  for  a  time  still  further  impaired 
what  Jittlo  harmony  existed  between  the  States. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  AfTiiirs  \m:»te  to  the  President  of  Coiigre.Sft.  He  had, 
he  said,  in  tlio  counie  of  his  dealings  witJi  Ganhnj^ui,  mot  with 
great  difficiiltioB.  The  negotiation  indeed  was  at  a  staud-etiU 
till  these  hindraneeH  were  removed  ;  bi't,  in  liis  opinion,  it  wa-s 
expedient  that  they  should  be  so  managed  tliat  their  very  exist- 
ence should  for  the  present  remain  a  secret  He  begged,  there- 
fore, that  a  oommittee  might  be  apjwintod  to  instnjct  him.* 
His  request  was  granted.  Kiug,  Fettit  of  Fenusylvania,  and 
Monroe  were  named.  The  secret  soon  came  out,  and  in  a  few 
mouths  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  was  hotly  debated 
by  the  whole  country. 

The  difficulties  of  which  Jay  hinted  arose  from  a  secret 
article  of  the  English  treaty.  The  Recond  article  of  tliat  in- 
strument described  the  southoni  bomidarj'  of  the  country  given 
up  by  England  as  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude  from 
the  Mifisianippi  to  the  Appaluchicola,  down  the  middle  of  the 
Appalacliicola  to  the  Flint,  from  the  Flint  to  the  head  of  St. 
Mary*8  river,  and  down  that  river  to  tlie  sea.  These  were  the 
Bouthem  limits  of  British  posse-ssions  in  America ;  for  that  splen- 
did region  wliich  lay  yet  nearer  to  the  Gulf,  and  passed  imder 
the  name  of  the  Florida-s,  was  Spanish  ground.  The  mildness 
of  the  climate,  tlie  richness  of  the  soil,  the  lu.\uriance  of  its 
vegetation,  were  well  knowTi.  Travellers  pronounced  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  highly  favored  regions  on  the  globe.  There, 
tliey  said,  the  rigor  of  the  northern  winter  and  tlie  intense  heat 
of  the  tropical  summer  wore  aUke  unknown.  There  men  grew 
old  without  ever  having  seen  snow,  or  ever  having  felt  the 
heat  of  a  day  when  the  thermometer  rose  to  one  hundred  and 
ten.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  was  described  as  simply  inex- 
haustible. The  oranges,  the  figs,  the  bananas,  the  pomegran- 
ates tliat  grew  in  the  gardens  or  sprang  up  in  the  woods,  were 
thought  to  l>e  as  tine  a>5  any  that  come  from  the  Indies.  On 
this  region  England  had  long  looked  with  wistful  eyes.     In- 
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deed,  wlien  the  treaty  was  framed  it  seemed  not  unlikely  tliat 
8a  soon  stA  peace  was  made  with  Sjiain,  England  would  come 
into  poseeeeion  of  at  leafit  a  part  of  it.  A  secret  article  was 
therefore  ajj^ed  on  wliich  stipulated  that,  sliould  Great  Brit- 
ain gain  West  Florida,  the  uouthem  boundary  of  the  United 
States  shoidd  be  a  line  running  due  east  from  that  pouit  where 
the  river  Yassous  mingles  its  waters  witli  the  MisBiaBippi  to  the 
Appalacliicola.*  The  eighth  article  stipulated  that  the  Missia- 
eippi  should  always  be  open  to  Knglishmon  and  American£  alike. 
But  before  the  treaty  was  aigaed  the  secret  article  was  well 
known  at  Madrid.  The  indignation  of  the  King  was  great. 
In  truth,  it  seems  strange  that  men  shouJd  have  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  the  stipulatioua  could  long  be  kept  a  secret,  aud 
that,  when  they  were  known,  Spain  would  look  on  with  com- 
plaoency  while  land  still  her  own  was  paJToelled  out  bet^veen  her 
neighbors.  Spain  hud  indeed  become  the  most  impotent  and 
torpid  of  nations.  But,  torpid  afi  she  was,  there  still  remained 
one  point  on  wliich  she  wai^  exquisitely  sensitive-  Wlio- 
ever  touched  her  there,  touched  her  to  the  quick.  Her 
Treasury  might  be  empty,  her  finances  might  be  in  frightful 
disorder,  her  army  a  rabble,  her  sliips  He  rotting  at  the  dotiks. 
A  horde  of  pirates  might  exact  from  her  a  yearly  tribute,  com- 
petition might  drive  her  merclionts  from  the  sea,  and  she  might 
in  European  politics  exert  far  loss  influence  than  tlic  single  city 
of  Amstei-dam,  or  the  httle  State  of  Denmark.  All  this  could 
be  borne.  But  the  slightest  encroachment  on  her  American 
domains  had  more  than  once  proved  sufficient  to  K)use  her 
from  her  lethargy  and  to  streugthon  her  feeble  nerves.  It  was 
80  on  this  occasion.  The  news  of  the  ratification  was  scaro© 
six  months  old  when  a  letter  from  his  Catholic  Majesty  to 
Congress  was  on  the  Bea.  Congress  was  informed  that  until 
such  time  as  Spain  should  admit  that  the  iKimidary  between  the 
United  States,  Louisiana,  and  the  Floridiw  had  been  truly  de- 
scribed ia  the  English  treaty,  she  would  aaeert  her  claim  to  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Mj-ssissippL  Nor  would  she  under  any 
circumstances  suffer  boats  from  the  States  to  sail  up  or  down 
its  waters  while  under  her  coutrol.f 

•  Secret  Jonnuils  of  Congreea,  iii,  338. 
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The  letter  occasioned  much  nneaeiness  and  alarm.  Some 
hot-headed  men,  and  there  were  many  ench  in  the  settlements 
along  the  Ohio  and  the  Holstoii,  were  for  hm-lin*  foul  scorn 
at  Spain,  sending  pirogues  down  the  river,  and,  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  taking  possession  of  Louisiana  by  force 
of  anna.  Others,  who  lived  in  the  great  sea  towns,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  country  beyond  the  Alleghaniee  but  that  it 
abounded  in  savage  beasts  and  savage  men,  and  who  cared 
mucli  for  tlioir  own  profiperity,  took  a  very  different  view. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  might,  they  said,  become 
very  important  to  the  country  in  course  of  time.  But  that 
time  was  not  the  present.  Before  that  day  would  come,  many 
thou.sanfls  of  settlors  must  go  over  tlie  mountains,  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  forest-land  be  cleared,  mai»y  towns  must 
spring  up  on  the  river,  many  battles  with  the  Cherokees  be 
fought,  and  the  whole  valley  turned  from  a  wilderness  to  a 
garden.  All  this  was  very  remote.  So  remote  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  ^ve  up  the  gocjd-will  of  Spain  to  eecure  it. 
There  would  be  time  enough  in  tlie  future  for  that.  The 
friendly  offices  of  Spain  were  at  present  much  more  needed 
than  the  navigation  of  a  river  a  thousand  miles  away,  AVas 
tlie  need  of  a  commercial  treaty  immediate  and  presaing  I 
Spain  was  willing  to  enter  into  such  a  treaty.  Was  gold  and 
silver  demanded  3  There  was  scarce  a  product  of  the  States, 
hmiber,  tar,  pitch,  wheat,  indigo,  whale-oil,  that  could  not  be 
rapidly  exchanged  for  specie  in  the  ports  of  Spain.  Were 
foreign  markets  desirable  ?  Here  again  the  friendBhij)  of  Spain 
would  be  most  useful.  France  would  turn  a  deaf  car  to  the 
clamor  of  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux  and  L'Orient  the  mo- 
ment  Spain  began  to  plead  in  our  belialf.  Portugal  would 
open  her  ports  in  response  to  the  friendly  intercession  of  her 
neighbor-  Backed  by  Spain,  Amcric-an  ships  and  mercliants 
would  be  graciously  received  in  the  Canaries,  in  the  Levant ; 
nay,  every  power  along  tlie  whole  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
would  hasten  to  make  treaties  and  exchange  consuls.  Even  the 
Barbary  powers,  whose  ships  lay  in  wait  for  the  first  American 
packet  hardy  enough  to  enter  the  strait,  would  listen  to  terms 
of  amity  and  peace.  AVas  it  worth  while  to  give  up  all  this, 
plunge  into  a  war,  and  expend  great  sums  of  money  to  secure 
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the  navigation  of  tlie  Mifisuwij)pi  ?  "Was  any  man  so  weak- 
rniiided  as  to  euppoee  that  the  richest  cargoes  that  would  go 
down  tlie  river  would  }'ield  any  returns  comparable  to  the  re- 
turns that  must  come  from  the  cargoes  tliat  would  go  over  to 
and  come  back  from  Spain  ? 

Between  these  two  extreme  parties  was  a  third,  leas  hot- 
headed than  the  first,  more  far-sighted  tlian  the  second.  Thej 
were  not,  they  said,  prepared  to  rush  into  a  war.  Yet  they 
were  not  prepared  to  give  up  their  claims  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  present  advantages  of  a  trade  with  Spain  were  undoubt- 
edly many  and  great.  Yet,  whoever  liad  beheld  that  fine 
western  country,  whoever  had  seen  the  majestic  rivers  rolling 
tlirough  broad  valleys  to  the  sea,  tlie  great  prairies,  level  as  the 
floor,  vieing  in  fertility  with  the  most  favored  spftta  on  earth, 
and  cajmble  of  feeding  millions  of  cattle  or  growing  himdreds 
of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain,  would  be  slow  to  throw  away 
so  8)ilendid  an  opi>ortunity  for  the  petty  gains  of  trade. 
There,  too,  was  a  population,  bold,  hardy,  full  of  energy  and 
grit ;  such  an  one  as  any  nation  might  be  proud  to  own. 
Adopt  the  policy  of  excltislon,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Atlantic 
States  would  be  to  tlie  people  of  the  Kentucky  district  no 
more  than  England  or  Spain.  They  would  throw  off  their 
allegiance.  They  would  r^se  a  government  of  tlxeir  own. 
They  would  perhaps,  to  secure  the  great  blessing  nature  had 
provided  for  thetn,  put  thcmficlves  under  the  protection  of 
Spain.  Then,  with  a  chain  of  British  posts  along  the  north- 
west, and  a  prosperous  Spanish  colony  along  the  southwest,  the 
States  would  find  all  too  late  how  dearly  they  had  [jaid  frtr  the 
privilege  of  sending  fish  to  the  Canaries  and  pitch  to  Madrid. 
This  Giliimity  might,  it  was  quite  likely,  be  prevented  by  nego- 
tiation. It  might  he  possible,  Ity  a  little  firmness  and  a  little 
diplomacy,  to  hold  on  to  the  one  without  giving  up  the  other ; 
to  make  an  ann'cable  treaty  witli  Spain,  yet  obt^  the  free  use 
of  the  MisHissippi. 

Such  was,  in  the  main,  the  opinion  of  Congre^.  The 
House  indeed,  afttT  some  bickering  as  to  the  propriety  of  dis- 
patching so  important  an  officer  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  determined  to  send  Jay  to  Spain.  But  long 
before  he  was  ready  to  set  out,  Don  Diego  Gardoqui  arrived. 
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Gardoqiii  caine  witli  the  modest  title  of  encargado  do  ncgocitie. 
But  he  was  in  truth  Minister  from  Spain.  He  presented  hia 
credentials  on  the  second  of  July,  1785,  was  received,  and  de- 
clared diat  he  was  charged  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce.  The  affability,  the  easy  good  mannere  of  the 
Spaniard,  the  interest  which  he  shrewdly  manifested  in  Ameri- 
can affairs,  but,  above  all,  the  gracious  letter  of  his  master,  did 
much  to  remove  the  fears  of  a  rupture  witli  Spain.  Congress 
became  so  bold  that  in  its  first  instructions  to  Jay  he  M'as  com- 
manded to  be  very  firm  in  his  demands  for  the  free  use  of  the 
Missisiiippi.  But  the  minister  was  equally  finii  in  his  refusal, 
A  long  negotiation  followed,  ^'otes,  visits,  papers  were  ex- 
clianged.  A  whole  year  slipped  away,  and  matters  seemed 
no  nearer  to  a  close.  His  manter,  Gardotpii  said,  was  readv 
and  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty ;  he  would  concede  many 
things  to  the  merchants  of  the  States,  but  not  the  use  of  the 
Mississippi.  That  point  the  King  would  not  yield.  It  was 
simply  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  of  it.  It  had  always  been,  and 
was,  an  inflexible  maxim  of  Spanish  policy  to  shut  out  all 
manlcin4i  from  the  American  dominions.  Jay  exjwstiilated, 
persuaded,  argued  ;  and  at  last  thought  he  saw  an  easy  way  out 
of  Uie  difficulty.  He  hud  but  to  get  rid  of  the  restriction  laid 
upon  him  by  the  resolution  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  August, 
1785,  and  all  would  go  on  well.  He  accordingly  wrote  to 
Congress  that  his  way  was  beset  with  difficulties,  and  begged 
that  ft  committee  might  l>e  ap])ointed  to  instnict  him  in  secret. 
That  the  difficulty  to  which  he  alluded  was  the  res<jlution 
of  the  previous  August,  and  that  the  purix)se  of  the  committee 
was  to  have  that  resolution  revoked,  was  well  known  and  openly 
asserted.  The  members  of  the  committee  had  indeed  been 
carefully  selected,  were  men  touching  whose  opinions  no  doubt 
existed,  and  were  chosen  as  the  representatives  of  the  three 
great  sections  of  the  country :  the  East,  the  middlo  States,  and 
the  Soutli-  King,  who  sat  for  Massachusetts,  had,  on  the  very 
day  the  Secretary's  letter  was  read  in  Congress,  stood  up  in  bis 
place,  and  in  a  long  speech  denounced  the  insidious  conduct  of 
FraruK!,  deehireti  that  no  reliance  was  to  Ims  placed  on  her  in 
future,  and  pronounced  what  was  thought  to  be  a  high  eulo- 
gium  on  Spain.    Pettit  came  from  a  State  where  public  opin- 
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ion  on  the  proposed  treaty  was  almost  equally  divided.  But 
he  was  himself  known  to  be  a  sttmdy  siipporter  of  Spain.  Of 
the  thrw;,  Monroe  alone  represented  the  interests  of  the  South 
and  West  He  was  a  Virginian,  and  every  Virginian  was  deep- 
ly concerned  in  tlie  prosperity  of  what  he  called  the  back 
country. 

But  wliile  Jay  was  composing  his  letter  the  right  to  navigate 
the  Mississippi  was  being  tested,  A  Kentucky  flat-boat,  laden 
with  hardware,  was,  despite  tlie  claims  of  Spain,  slowly  descend- 
ing the  river.  The  goods  were  the  property  of  Thomas  Amis. 
Amis  was  a  Xortli  Carolinian,  hold,  enterprising,  and  reckle 
As  to  whether  the  Stiites  were  or  were  not  entitled  by  the  la% 
of  nations  to  nse  the  river  he  neither  knew  nor  cared.  He  was 
sure  Uiat  a  lucrative  trade  might  be  carried  on  with  the  Spanish 
towns  seattere<i  along  the  banks,  and  felt  confident  that  if  a 
well-selected  cargo  came  down  the  river  the  Spanish  anthorities 
would  wink  at  its  sale.  He  made  a  purclia.»;e  accordingly  of 
some  Dutch  ovens,  pots,  skillets,  ploughs,  and  fifty  barrels  of 
ilour,  carried  them  to  the  Ohio,  procured  a  boat,  and  l)egan  lus 
journey.  Kverytliing  went  well  with  him  till  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  of  June,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  high  bluife  at 
the  foot  of  which  stood  the  filtliy  and  squalid  huts  of  Natchez. 

Katehez  was,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  the  most 
important  Spanish  town  on  the  river.  There  were  a  fort,  some 
soldiere,  a  church,  a  few  hundred  huts,  and  a  population 
made  up  of  Spanish,  French,  negroes,  half-breeds,  and  Indiana. 
At  Natcliez,  Amis  was  sti^jpped.  His  pots,  his  ovens,  and  his 
boat  were  brought  on  shore  and  confiscated.  The  commandant 
indeed  went  through  the  form  of  giving  him  a  receipt,  and,  as 
a  mark  of  particular  favor,  suffered  him  to  return  to  the  States. 

No  Iwat  at  that  day  ever  undertook  to  stem  the  current  of 
the  Misfiissippi.  Amis  was  therefore  forc4*d  to  go  home  by 
land.  The  journey  was  long.  The  way  lay  through  a  wilder- 
ness. He  was  in  constant  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians.  It  was  not  till  the  summer  was  far  spent  that  he 
found  himself  once  more  on  the  l>anks  of  tl»e  Ohio.  Yet  he 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  found  some  compensation  for 
the  ills  he  endured.  "Wliercver  he  went  he  told  the  story  of 
his  wrongs,  and  wherever  he  told  it  he  was  sure  to  find  sym- 
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pathetic  and  indignant  listeners.  In  a  little  while  hifi  narrative, 
greatly  exaggerated,  spread  over  the  whole  State  of  Franklin 
and  the  district  of  Kentucky.  And  everywhere  the  nowH  of 
the  seixnre  at  Natchez  was  met  by  news  more  exasperating 
stilL  CongreBSf  it  was  said,  had  made  a  treaty  with  Spain,  and 
had  agreed  to  close  up  the  Missisgippi  for  twenty-tive  years. 
The  story,  though  false,  contained  a  large  grain  of  tmtL  No 
such  treaty  had  been  made;  but  the  day  when  it  would  be 
made  seemed  near  at  hand. 

After  working  for  two  months  with  the  cxjmraittee,  Jay, 
on  the  third  of  August,  laid  before  Congress  a  statement  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  so  long  kept  secret,  and  suggested  a  way 
out  of  them.  A  treaty  ^-ith  Spaui  was,  he  repn?sonted,  great- 
ly to  be  desired.  But  of  making  such  a  treaty  there  was  no 
hope  whatever  while  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the 
waters  of  the  Missisgippi  was  insisted  on.  The  Spanish  min- 
ister on  this  point  was  inflexible.  The  beet  that  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances  was  to  put  aside  the  Mis&is8ij)pi  ques- 
tion, consent  to  the  terms  offered,  and  make  a  treaty,  but  dis- 
tmctly  state  that  the  instmment  should  be  binding  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  no  longer.  He  then  went  on  to  urge  the  fitness 
of  this  course  mik  arguments  that  might  have  become  the 
mouth  of  a  New  England  merchant,  but  which  did  small  credit 
to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  first  minister  of  state. 

John  Jay  was  descended  from  im  old  Iluguonot  family, 
had  been  bred  to  the  law,  and  had  held  many  public  offices  of 
dignity  and  trust.  When  the  war  seemed  uftou  the  eve  of 
breaking  out  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence.  He  was  afterward  raised  to  the  high  place 
of  Chief  Jiirttiou  of  New  York,  was  sent  to  Congress,  had  been 
made  President  of  that  body,  went  thence  to  Spdn,  had  been 
one  of  the  Peace  Commissioners,  had  put  his  name,  with 
Franklin  and  Adams,  to  the  treaty  with  England,  and  had 
come  home  to  be  made  Secretary  of  Congress  for  I'Vreign 
Affaire.  He  brought  to  the  office  a  good  Imowledge  of  con- 
tinental politics,  was  painstaking  and  diligent.  Yet  the  policy 
which  he  followed  dm-ing  the  whole  of  liis  administration  was 
one  of  procrastination.  He  was  much  more  disposed  t4>  put  off 
a  difficulty  than  to  grapple  with  it,  and  felt  quite  satisticd  if 
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he  could,  by  some  happy  expedient,  arrange  matters  for  the 
time  being. 

The  propoaitaon  he  now  made  to  Congress  was  heard  by 
some  members  wltli  unconcealed  delight ;  by  others  with  uiin- 
gled  feelings  of  indignation  and  alarm.  For  three  woeks  it 
was  fiercely  debated.  Jiut  the  discussion  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore it  became  manifest  that  in  the  House,  as  among  the  multi- 
tude, there  were  but  two  great  parties,  and  that  the  lines  sepa- 
rating them  were  precijsely  those  separating  the  great  sections 
of  the  country.  On  the  one  side  were  the  New  England 
States  clamoring  for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  Bouthom  States  insisting,  with  e«iaal  firm- 
ness, that  the  resolution  of  the  twenty-£fth  of  August,  1785| 
ehoidd  be  rescinded,  and  Jay  forbidden  to  treat  fm'ther  with 
the  minister  from  Spain.  Between  them,  hesitating  which 
way  to  turn,  were  the  middle  States.  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania indeed  leaned  strongly  to  New  England.  Precisely 
what  conrse  would  be  taken  by  New  York  no  one  could  toll 
But  every  one  was  aware  that  Clinton  ruled  New  York,  and 
every  one  who  knew  Clinton  knew  that  the  course  he  would 
urge  would  be  the  most  seltish  possible. 

Was  it  reasonable,  such  was  the  language  of  some  noted 
southerners,  to  demand  so  great  a  sacrilice  from  one  section  of 
the  countr}'  for  the  l>enefit  of  another  i  Maseacliusetts  seemed 
to  think  it  very  hard  that  the  South  would  not  fall  in  with 
Spain;  would  not  sell  the  affections  of  her  western  colonies; 
throw  away  her  richest  possessions ;  distrust  an  ally  able  and 
M-ilUng  to  befriend  her ;  and  court,  by  the  most  precious  sacri- 
fices, an  alliance  with  a  power  whose  impotency  was  notorious. 
But  what  would  Alaasachusetta  say  to  a  propr«ition  to  give  up 
to  Great  Britain  her  right  of  fishery  as  the  price  of  some  stip- 
ulation in  favor  of  tobacco  I 

Blind  aa  the  eastern  States  seemed  to  be  to  the  fact,  it  was 
really  a  matter  of  very  serious  concern  to  them  to  gain  pos- 
session of  tlie  trade  with  the  West.  Without  such  a  trade  the 
ties  of  blood,  which  were  every  day  growing  weaker  and  weaker, 
would  soon  l>e  no  ties  at  all.  Then  there  would  be  no  bonds 
to  bind  the  East  with  the  West.  The  ease,  as  Washington 
said,  with  which  men  glide  down  stream  would  give  a  new 
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bias  to  the  way  of  thinking  and  acting  of  the  western  settlers, 
and  what  went  on  across  the  mountains  would  be  to  them  of 
no  concern  whatever.  The  na\ngfttion  of  the  Mississippi  was 
not,  it  was  true,  needed  by  the  settlers  at  preseut.  But  tlie 
day  would  come  when  it  would  be  needed,  and  when  that  day 
came  no  earthly  power  could  deprive  them  of  it.  Why,  tlien, 
stir  up  the  restless  and  iuipetuoua  spirits  of  Kentucky  to  octs 
of  extravagance  and  desperation  ?  Why  urge  a  matter  it  was 
clearly  to  the  interest  of  the  country  to  let  ^eep  i  * 

To  this  it  wiw  anaweretl  that  nine  tenths  of  the  ills  which 
so  sorely  afflicted  the  country  grew  out  of  a  decayed  and  lan- 
guishing Cfmimerce.  A  treaty  with  Spain  would  revive  trade, 
hriug  in  gold,  and  relievo  the  present  embarrassments.  And 
what  wafi  the  price  of  this  J  The  shutting  up  of  a  useless 
river  for  a  few  years.  To  a  country  so  sparsely  settled  that  it 
was  uear  a  week's  journey  from  one  little  hamlet  to  another, 
and  where  one  might  ride  all  day  and  never  see  the  smoke  of 
a  hut  or  hear  the  f^ound  of  an  axe,  what  was  now  done  with 
the  Mississippi  eouM  not  be  of  the  least  importance.  To  the 
East  what  was  done  with  the  Mississippi  was  of  tlie  utmost 
importance.  There  could  be  no  propperity  without  commerce. 
There  could  be  no  couuuerce  without  a  treaty.  There  could 
be  no  treaty  without  giving  up  the  use  of  the  river. 

Tliis  was  the  fuundation  far  tho  story  that  went  down  the 
Ohio  valley  as  Amis  came  up.  Tlie  people  were  soon  aroused. 
Clark,  a  man  of  no  mean  parts,  who  passed  among  his  fellows 
under  the  title  of  UeDeral  and  had  acquired  a  widespread  no- 
toriety along  the  Ohio,  took  the  lead.  He  called  a  board  of 
tield  otEcers  of  the  late  Wal)a8}i  expedition.  The  board  met 
at  Fort  Yincennes,  indulged  in  harangues  against  Spain,  Con- 
gress, and  Mr.  Jay,  and  at  length  decided  that  the  alarming 
state  of  the  West  required  a  strong  garrison  at  Vincennes.  A 
body  of  men  was  soon  enlisted  for  one  year,  and  Olark  put 
in  command.  But  he  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  charge  be- 
fore he  l)egan  to  commit  acts  which  he  looked  upon  as  just  re- 

*  8ee  a  letter  from  Wuhington  to  Henry  Le«,  June  18,  1786  ;  again,  July  28 
knd  October  'il,  I7S6.  Lee  supported  the  Sptkoidb  vide  till,  at  tlio  fall  I'U-etinn, 
he  Urtit  hitt  ^ciit  m  Conp^as.  Referring  to  the  causes  of  Lee's  defeni,  Tlladiaon 
writer  :  *'  One  of  tliem  \a  rmd  to  have  been  hU  supposed  betorodoxy  touobing  tb« 
lliseiaBlppt"    iladisuD  to  Jeffer«on,  Ck'ciiiaber  4,  17SS. 
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prisals,  bnt  which  tlie  State  in  whose  name  he  perpetrated 
them  regarded  as  thefts.  Vincennes  m'os  at  that  time  a  collec- 
tion of  squalid  hnts,  where  some  enterprifiing  Spaniards  car- 
ried on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Bettlers.  One  of  them  lived 
in  tlio  to\vn,  and  kept  in  a  cabin  of  unhewn  logs  smeared  with 
mnd  what  was  known  as  a  store.  There  the  trappers  bartered 
skins  for  sugar  and  coflfce,  and  laid  in  Ripplies  of  Jamaica  ruin. 
There  the  better  clas3  of  fannere  found  such  articles  of  tinery 
or  use  as  were  the  delight  of  their  sweethearts  or  their  wives, 
8un-bonnot8,  gayly  colored  ribbons,  tin  spoons,  and  iron  pots. 
On  this  store  Clark  ha<l  long  had  his  eya  The  owner  was  a 
Spaniard.  A  SpaniKli  officer  had  seized  the  goods  of  Amis,  a 
native  of  the  States,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he,  an  Ameri- 
can officer,  should  not  seize  the  goods  of  a  native  of  Spain. 
He  accordingly,  one  dark  night,  dispatched  a  fellow  named 
Dalton  wiUi  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  take  the  store.  It  was  late 
when  Dalton  reached  tlio  place.  The  Spaniard  was  asleep,  bnt 
was  roused  by  the  noise  at  his  door,  and,  in  that  mixture  of  bad 
Spanish  and  bad  English  which  did  duty  as  a  language  at  Vin- 
cenncs,  demanded  what  was  wanted.  Dalton  made  liim  nnder- 
etand  that  his  cellar  was  to  be  searched.  lie  struck  a  light, 
opened  the  door,  and  led  the  way  to  the  cellar.  Dalton  made 
a  hasty  survey  of  the  barrela  and  boxes  that  littered  the  floor, 
came  out,  set  a  guard  about  the  cabin,  and  went  back  to  his 
quarters.  Early  the  next  morning  he  returned  with  a  force  of 
men,  plundered  the  cellar,  and  went  ofl^  with  great  quantities 
of  tatfy,  sugar,  colfee,  wine,  kegs  of  brandy,  bundles  of  peltry, 
and  bales  of  goods.  AVliatever  could  be  used  to  clothe  the 
troops  Clark  retained.  The  rc&t  he  put  np  at  public  auction 
and  sold,  wliile  the  despoiled  and  ruined  merchant  fled  down 
the  river,  vowing  vengeance  on  his  spoilers.  An  officer  of  the 
recruits  named  Bnssaroon  was  then  dispatched  to  the  settlers 
on  the  niinois.  He  was  charged  to  urge  them  to  conciliat* 
the  Indians;  to  notify  them  of  the  capture  at  Natchez,  of  the 
reprisal  at  Vincennes,  and  to  adnsc  them  to  lay  hold  of  any 
Spanisli  property  they  could.* 

*  H;  ac(»nnt  of  ttie  8c>izura  at  Fort  Yincennoii  in  t&keti  from  the  dcpoaition 
made  to  the  Committer  of  Iiire!*t{^tion  bv  Daniel  Seevea,  one  of  Dalton'i  gujird& 
See  DiplotnAClc  Coirespondence  of  the  RcToIution,  rd.  vi,  p.  SLl. 
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MeanwJiile^  tlie  Keiitnckians  were  appointing  committees 
of  correspfJiidence,  and  preparinf^  two  papers  which  indicated 
meet  clearly  the  spirit  they  were  iu.  (Jne  was  a  petition  to 
the  Virginia  Assembly,  and  was  the  work  of  tlie  delegates  who 
eat  in  that  body  from  the  district  of  Kentucky.  The  other 
was  a  pretended  letter  irom  a  gentleman  residing  at  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio  to  his  friend  in  New  England,  and  was  the  work 
of  an  unknown  hand.  The  petition  was  a  vigorous  protest 
against  tlie  hated  proposition  of  Jay,  and  a  bold  assertion  of 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  use  the  Miaaisaippi.*  The 
language,  indeed,  was  so  strong  tJiat  many  who  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  it  expreesed  a  fear  that  it  would  give 
great  offence  to  Gardoqui,  and  were  for  softening  sumc  ex- 
preesionfi  and  leaving  out  others.  But  among  those  who 
thought  differently  was  Madison.  He  fully  synipatliizcd  with 
the  indignation  of  the  western  men,  and  he  thought  he  now 
an  excellent  chance  to  assist  them,  while  at  tlie  same 

le  he  helped  forward  a  favorite  project  of  his  own- 
Nothing  ky  nearer  to  his  heart  than  to  have  Virginia  adopt 
the  report  of  the  Annapolis  Convention.  But  the  great 
change  which  had  in  tlto  cour%  of  tlie  autumn  come  over 
the  feelings  of  leading  Virginians,  made  him  despair  of  sno- 
cees.  He  was,  he  said,  on  his  return  to  Richmoud,  shocked 
to  find  that  the  behavior  of  Congress  in  the  iliKslsaippi  affair 
had  produced  such  ruinous  results.  Some  men,  who  had 
always  been  conspicuous  as  stanch  supporters  of  the  Federal 
aiitJiority,  had  become  greatly  soured.  The  ardor  of  otliers 
liad  been  cooled.t  He  determined,  however,  to  do  what 
he  oould ;  be  went  to  the  Kentucky  delegates,  assured  them  of 
his  support,  presented  the  importance  of  Bonding  representa- 
tives to  Philadelphia,  won  them  over,  and  stmck  a  bargain- 
He  agreed  to  sjieak  for  tlio  i)etition.  They  agreed  to  vote  for 
a  delegation ;  scared)^  had  this  been  arranged  wlien  the  ques- 
tion came  up  in  the  House.  On  the  third  of  November  it  waa 
decided  that  a  law  in  conformity  with  the  report  of  the  An- 
napolifl  Convention  ought  to  pass,  and  a  committee  was  named 
to  prepare  one.     On  the  seventh  of  tlie  month  the  bill  waa 

•  Journil  of  the  Houhp  of  Delates  of  Virginia,  17Sft,  p.  46. 
f  VadiwD  to  Waahinpiton,  December  7,  1786. 
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reported ;  two  days  later  it  was  passed.     Tlie  vote  waa  anau- 
imous.* 

Tliree  weekfi  now  went  by  before  the  Kentucky  petition 
waa  reached.  At  last,  on  tlie  twenty-ninth  of  November,  tbe 
Ilonse  went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  consider  it.  The 
diacussion  waa  long  and  full,  but  the  opinions  of  the  membera 
were  all  one  way.  Indeed,  before  the  day  cloacd,  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions, couched  in  langnage  lose  violent  than  that  of  tlio  peti- 
tion, was  voted  without  one  dissentient  voice.f 

Tlie  pretended  letter  from  the  gentleman  at  the  falla  of  tlie 
Ohio  bore  date  five  days  later.  It  did  not  upon  its  face  differ 
greatly  from  the  hundrecls  of  epistles  which  at  tliat  time 
swelled  the  mail-bagfi  and  were  read  by  the  post-riders.  The 
complaints  with  which  it  was  filled  were  in  sentiment,  if  not  in 
language,  much  like  those  in  which,  under  the  excitement  of 
the  times,  the  most  austere  patriots  and  trained  statesmen  were 
accustomed  to  indulge,  such  as  Washington  expressed  to  Lee, 
and  such  as  may  l)c  found  scattered  through  the  letters  of  Jef- 
ferson, of  ^^adiw>n,  and  A£ouroe.  Yet  the  paper  was  so  artfully 
constructed  as  to  be  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  very  senti- 
ments it  affected  to  describe.  The  late  commercial  treaty,  said 
the  writer,  has  given  the  west  country  a  universiU  shock.  To 
sell  na,  and  make  us  vassala  to  the  Spaniards,  is  a  grievance  nut 
to  be  borne.  TTie  acts  which  brought  about  our  revolt  fnim 
Great  Britain  were  not  half  so  barefaced  and  impudent.  To 
give  us  lil>erty  to  carry  our  com,  our  beef,  our  pork  down  the 
river,  only  to  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  journey  it  becomes 
subject  to  Spanish  laws,  is  an  insult  to  our  understanding.  We 
know  by  a  woful  experience  what  becomea  of  such  goods. 
We  know  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards  to  taJie  our 
produce  at  wliat  price  they  will.  AVe  know  that  largo  quanti- 
tiea  of  flour,  meal,  and  tobacco  have  been  confiscated.  This  the 
West  will  not  endure.  The  country  has  been  settled  but  sis 
years,  and  that  in  the  face  of  a  savage  foe ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this, 
and  of  the  great  market  emigration  has  ma4le,  the  produce  that 
is  on  hand  each  year  is  simply  enormoua.    Flour  and  pork  are 

*  Journal  of  the  House  of  Delogates  of  Virginia,  1786.    Uatlistoa  to  Jcffereoa, 
December  4,  1786. 

I  Journal  of  tbe  nouu  of  Vli^nla  Dtlegatcs,  session  1786,  pp.  A6,  67. 
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Belling  at  twelve  shillings  a  hundred ;  beef  ia  in  proportioiL 
Any  (|uantity  of  Indian  eom  can  be  liad  for  ninepence  the 
bushel  Shall  all  this  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  Spaniards  ? 
Shall  we  be  bondsmen  of  the  Spaniarda,  aa  the  children  of 
Israel  were  bondemen  of  the  Egyptians  ?  Shall  one  part  of  the 
Americans  be  slaves  and  another  freemen^  Our  state  is  bo 
bad  that  any  exertion  to  better  it  will  be  just.  We  are  indeed 
preparing  to  make  that  exertion.  Spanish  goods  at  Vincennsif 
and  Illinois  liave  already  been  taken,  for  we  are  determined, 
if  we  cannot  trade  down  the  Mississippi,  they  shall  not  trade 
np.  Twenty  tlioiisand  troops  can  easily  be  raised  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Appalacliians  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from 
their  settlements  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river.  If  this  is  not 
countenanced  in  the  Kast,  we  will  throw  off  our  allegiance  and 
seek  elsewhere  for  help.  Nor  will  we  seek  in  vain,  for  even 
now  Great  Britain  stands  with  open  anus  to  receive  us.* 

Many  copies  of  tliis  letter  were  made  and  sent  over  the 
river  to  Franklin,  were  there  widely  circulated,  and  read  at  tlie 
musters,  the  town-meetings,  and  the  court-openings  witJi  gi'eat 
effect  In  truth,  the  people  of  Franklin  were  in  so  irritable  a 
frame  of  mind  that  no  story  that  could  come  to  them  respect- 
ing the  intentions  of  Congress  was  too  wild  to  !»e  believed- 
They  were  sure  they  were  about  to  be,  if  they  Imd  not  already 
been,  made  over  to  Spain  as  the  price  of  some  commercial  con- 
cessions to  the  East.  Their  condition  was,  in  fact,  most  lament- 
able. Two  governments  contended  for  their  obedience.  Botli 
levied  taxes.  Both  enacted  laws.  Each  government  had  its 
courts,  its  justices,  its  sheriffs,  its  militia  captains,  and  its  dig- 
nitaries of  state.  AVliatever  act  was  done  by  one  side  was  sure 
to  \)e  imitated  and  surpassed  by  the  other.  The  contest  re- 
sembled somewhat  tlie  fencing  scene  in  Ilamlet,  but  was  less 
bloody,  Laertes  wounds  Ilamlet ;  then,  in  scuffting,  they 
change  rapiers,  and  Hanilet  wounds  Laertes.  Sevier's  follow- 
ers attempted  to  hold  court  at  Jonesboro.    But  while  tlie  law- 

*  Secret  Joumnis  of  Cotif^reM.  The  letter  is  giren  In  fnll  in  the  tndopcndent 
Gaz4!tie  or  CbronieLe  of  Freedom  for  July  7,  17S7.  In  the  same  piip«r  ire  two 
other  letter!)  of  like  strain.  One  of  them,  "Copy  of  a  Circular  Lvtier  Directed  to 
the  Difftirent  Cuurts  in  ttie  Wf^tcm  (T-ounirj,'''  oootAina  s  call  for  &  itieccing  to 
fnuDO  **  a  Hpirited  but  deoeuC  remoustraace  to  Congress.*' 
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yer  for  the  prosecution  in  a  case  was  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
pressive harangue  to  the  courts  Tipton  entered  with  a  body  of 
men,  seized  upon  the  paiiers,  and  turaod  tlie  judge  and  the 
lawyers  out  of  doors.  A  few  days  later  a  party  of  Franklinites 
came  upon  a  log  hut  where  a  justice  wiub  sitting  under  the  au- 
thority of  North  Carolina.  Recalling  the  scene  at  Jonesboro, 
they  went  in,  took  the  papere  from  the  clerk,  broke  up  the 
court,  and  drove  the  company  into  the  road.  Tipton  then 
went  to  the  house  of  SeWer,  where  tlie  papers  were  deposited, 
and  carried  them  off  by  force.  Sevier  in  turn  repaired  to  Tip- 
ton's house,  regained  possession  of  the  documents,  and  hid 
them  in  a  cave.* 

But  while  the  (governor  was  busily  engaged  chasing  judges 
and  hiding  briefs,  his  attention  was  suddenly  drawn  to  a  matter 
which  required  for  its  management  the  exercise  of  all  his  au- 
thority, courage,  and  skill.  The  Indians  rose  on  tJie  fruntier. 
Lulled  by  the  willingness  with  whicJi  Old  Tassel  and  Uanging 
Maw  had  signed  the  late  treaty,  settlers  had  pushed  along  tJie 
north  side  of  tlie  Uoiston  as  far  as  Beaver  creek.  There  a 
laige  clearing  had  been  made,  and  several  liouses,  built  of  tree- 
trunks  laid  one  upon  another,  roofed  with  strips  of  bark,  and 
provided  with  openings  wherein  greased  paper  did  duty  as 
glass,  had  been  put  up.  But  the  sight  of  so  flourishing  a  set- 
tlement, so  remote  from  the  source  of  defence,  and  exposed  on 
three  sides  to  attack,  was  too  tempting  for  the  Indians.  They 
sacked  it,  killed  two  men,  and  drove  tlie  reet  back  to  the  towns. 
And  now  the  frontier  swarmed  with  Indiana.  "War  partiee 
went  out  from  the  Cherokees,  the  Chippewas,  the  Twightwees, 
the  Tawas,  the  Pottawattamiea,  and  Shawanese.  It  was  feared 
that  before  many  weeks  had  passed  a  thousand  braves  in  war- 
paint would  be  on  the  mai'ch  for  the  settlements,  burning  and 
killing  us  they  went  Such  a  prospect  might  well  make  the 
heart  of  the  stoutest  frontiersman  quake.  For  of  all  wars,  an 
Indian  war  was  the  moat  terrible.  The  miseries  of  a  nipture 
with  Spain  would  be  as  notliing  to  it  The  tigliting  would 
then  be  done  in  tlie  full  light  of  day,  in  an  open  field,  and 
would  be  mollified  by  all  the  usages  of  civilized  men.     Eveiy 

*  Sec  Haywood'n  History  of  Tennessee.     Ramaej**  A&daIs  of  Tenneaeee,  pfh 
8S9,  840.     Moniliull'a  History  of  Kooiuckj. 
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would  know  thats,  if  he  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into 
the  bunds  of  the  enemy,  he  wonld  be  treated  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  kindness  and  consideration,  Hia  wounds  would  Ije 
dretiued,  he  would  l>e  well  housed  and  fed,  and  lie  wonld,  at  tlie 
first  opportunity,  be  exchangetl,  Is'^ot  so  with  the  Indian  cap- 
tive. With  his  hands  bound  liehiud  liim,  he  would  l>e  dnvcn, 
hungry,  tliirsty,  and  gnuiarcd  with  blowl,  to  Konie  distant  villa<;;e, 
and  might  count  liimself  most  liappy  if  the  friends  who  came 
to  deliver  him  and  his  companions  were  not  forced  to  pick  his 
bones  out  of  a  heap  of  ashes,  or  carry  home  Ids  corpse  8calj>ed, 
scorched,  lacerated,  and  maimed. 

So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  news  came,  Sevier  was  all  activity. 
A  call  wHti  made  for  volunteers,  and  in  a  few  days  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  horsemen  were  on  the  march  for  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  country.  They  came  firet  to  Houston  station  on  the 
Little  river,  then  crijssed  the  Tennessee  at  Island  Town,  piiseed 
by  the  Tellier  plains,  and  went  over  the  Unaka  mountains  to 
the  Hiwassee.  There  were  three  Cherokee  towns  known  among 
the  trappers  as  the  valley  towns.  Sevier  at  once  attacked  tiiem 
with  great  energy,  took  them,  killed  tif teen  Indians,  and  set  fire 
to  the  lodj^.  Thence  scouts  were  dispatched,  but  they  had 
not  been  long  gone  when  they  returned  with  word  that  a  trail 
had  been  discovered  a  few  leagues  away,  tluit  it  was  fresh,  that 
it  was  large,  and  that  all  signs  indicated  a  considerable  force  of 
Indiims  near  at  hand.  A  pursuit  was  ordered.  Horses  were 
saddled,  guns  loaded  and  primed,  and  the  trail  soon  reached. 
But  when  those  of  the  party  who  had  grown  f>ld  fighting  In- 
dians saw  it,  they  declare<l  that  upward  of  a  thousand  !)rave8 
must  be  in  the  band.  To  go  on  wonld,  tliey  said,  be  madness. 
The  trail  undoubtedly  led  to  some  narrow  defile  in  the  hills,  or 
to  some  carefully  planned  ambuscade,  where  the  pursuers 
would  on  a  sudden  find  themselves  surrounded  and  over- 
powered by  tremendous  odds,  and  be  cut  off  to  a  man.  The 
punishment,  too,  already  infUcte<l  on  the  Indians  was  severe. 
There  was  therefore  no  good  reason  for  taking  the  risks  of  a 
further  advance.  This  counsel  prevailed,  and  Sevier  ordered 
his  men  to  go  back  to  the  settlements. 

A  very  different  fate  meanwhile  awaited  a  much  larger 
expedition  that  went  out  from  Kentucky.     The  result  was  in 
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truth  a  ehamefnl  faiUire,  and  the  men  cauie  home  without 
having  fired  a  eiiigle  shot  or  seen  a  single  foe.  General  Clark 
was  in  commaud,  and  to  tliifi  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  no  gmall 
part  of  the  ills  encountered.  Clark  was,  like  Sevier,  a  dema- 
gogue and  an  agitator ;  but  he  was  not,  like  Sevier,  a  man  of 
daimtless  courage  and  iron  will,  quick  to  tliink,  quick  to  act, 
and  a  natural-bom  ruler  of  men.  The  raid  into  the  Cherokee 
country  was  well  planned,  rapidly  executed,  and  guccessful. 
The  Wal>a8h  expedition  was  from  the  start  badly  arranged, 
badly  led,  mutinous,  and  disastrous.  Early  in  the  snnmier 
about  a  thousand  men  had  answered  to  tlie  call  for  volunteers, 
and  sseembled  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  There  a  short  delay 
occorred,  while  fiXHl  and  ammunition  were  collected ;  but,  sls 
Boon  as  the  qnartennaflter  reported  that  enough  had  come  in, 
the  anny  tO(»k  np  its  march  for  Vincennes.  The  rations  and 
the  powder  were  sent  by  water  in  nine  boats.  The  tnxtps 
went  by  laud,  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  before  them,  and  camo 
first  to  the  fort.  There  they  had  hoped  to  find  the  bi>ats,  but 
tliree  days,  five  days,  a  week  dragged  by,  and  none  came.  At 
last,  on  tlie  morning  of  the  ninth  day,  the  little  fieet  of  keeL- 
boatB  and  barges  was  descried  coining  slowly  up  the  river. 
Shoals  and  low  water  in  the  Wabash  ha<l  detained  it.  The 
news  that  the  boats  were  in  sight  was  welcomed  by  the  men 
with  every  manifestation  of  delight ;  but  their  joy  was  speedily 
followed  by  bitter  murmurings  and  complaints.  Half  the  pro- 
visions had  rotted  on  the  voyage,  while  of  the  stock  of  food 
brouglit  by  land,  notliing  save  a  few  bullocks  remained.  To 
obtain  more  supplies  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  troops 
were  instantly  put  on  short  rations.  From  that  time  forth  all 
was  disorder  and  discontent.  As  the  march  progressed  the 
mutterings  grew  louder  and  louder,  orders  were  obeyed  with 
less  and  less  alacnty,  and  wlien  the  d^erted  Indian  towns  ou 
the  Vermilion  were  reiuihed  the  troops  mutinied.  Clark,  in 
an  evil  hour,  had  sent  out  rumiers  to  oiler  the  Indians  war  or 
peace.  That  so  old  a  soldier  should  have  been  guilty  of  so 
gross  a  bit  of  folly  is  indeed  strange.  If  his  mission  were 
one  of  peace,  he  ought  never  to  have  quitted  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio.  If  his  purpose  was  to  make  war,  and  it  undoubtedly 
was,  he  ought  not  to  have  thrown  away  the  many  advantages 
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of  a  surprise,  especially  when  contending  \nth  so  crafty  and 
so  cunning  a  foe.  In  this  opinion  iiis  offioore  and  his  men 
eh&red.  A  march  through  the  wiUIcrnesH  and  over  the  plains 
was,  they  said,  bad  enough  even  whou  food  was  plenty  and  no 
enemy  near  ;  but  to  make  such  a  journey  with  hungry  stom- 
achs, in  order  to  fight  Indians,  and  then  to  find,  after  all  dime 
and  suffered,  that  their  own  leader  had  betrayed  them,  was 
too  much.  Three  hundred  of  them  one  morning  refused  to 
go  a  mile  farther,  saddled  thoir  horses,  and  turned  their  faces 
homeward.  Clai'k,  overwhehued  with  shame,  remonstrated, 
argued,  threatened,  and  at  last  begged  them,  with  tears  run- 
ning down  his  face,  not  to  desert  him.  No  heed  was  ^ven  to 
his  entreaties,  and  the  mutineers  set  off  for  Vineennes. 

Scarce  were  tiiey  out  of  sight  when  the  few  that  remained 
held  a  council,  discussed  the  perils  of  their  situation,  and 
epeedily  resolved  to  go  after  their  friends.  In  a  moment  all 
was  confusion  in  tlie  camp ;  blankets  were  hastily  collected, 
rations  distributed,  and^  before  many  houre  liad  gone  by,  tlie 
whole  band  was  in  full  retreat.  Tliey  came  up  with  the  de- 
Berters  toward  evening,  and  camped  Avith  them  that  night. 
Next  momiog  the  trixips,  scorning  order  and  discipline,  went 
by  the  nearest  r<)uto  to  their  homes.* 

The  sudden  return  of  the  expedition  without  having  stmck 
a  blow  caused  general  alarm.  Groat  preparations  had  been 
made  for  it,  and  great  things  expected  in  return.  Wlien  the 
call  for  troops  was  issued,  men  hod  hastened  from  all  quartere 
to  put  down  their  names  in  the  list  of  volunteers.  So  many 
of  the  first  characters  of  the  district  joined  the  army  tliat  tl»e 
meeting  of  the  convention  to  decide  the  question  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Kentucky  liad  to  be  postponed.  Yet  what,  it 
was  asked,  hiul  come  of  all  this?  The  provisions  had  been 
wasted.  Time  had  lieen  squandered,  and  the  men  had  gone 
muttering,  grumbling,  and  half  fed  to  within  two  day«'  march 
of  the  Indians,  had  sent  won]  to  the  cliief^t  that  they  must 
make  peace  or  fight,  and  had  then,  in  a  moment,  turned  about 
and  fiod.     Wliat  was  to  prevent  the  Shawaituso  coming  out  of 

*  The  account  of  Clark'a  Wtbuh  exiieditioa  bu  be«D  mainly  taken  from 
Ifanilwir*  Hiitior7  uf  Kentucky,  toI.  i.  pp.  348,  349 ;  DUlcm'i  History  of  IniUanat 
pp.  MI,  202  ;  uul  Alb«cb'8  We«t«rn  AdiiaU. 
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their  ambuscade  ainoug  the  defiles  of  Fine  creek  aiid  marching 
straight  upon  the  aettlementa  i  There  was,  however,  mtich  to 
prevent  euoh  a  calamity.  For.  wliile  the  alarmifits  were  oom- 
pkining,  C.jlonel  Logan,  a  hrave  and  skilful  officer,  croesed 
the  Ohio,  where  Maysville  now  stands,  with  five  hundred 
mounted  riflemen,  penetrated  the  Indian  country  to  the  head 
of  Mad  river,  bnniud  eight  towns,  laid  wiiste  many  hundi^ds 
of  oomfielda,  killed  twenty  braves,  and,  with  eighty  prisoners, 
hastened  back  to  Kentucky. 

There  be  found  the  settlers  greatly  excited  over  the  affair 
ftt  Vincennes,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  their  me- 
morial to  the  Virginia  House  of  Deputies.  Every  emigrant 
that  came  down  the  river  was  stopped  and  closely  questioned 
as  to  the  state  of  feeling  beyond  the  mountains,  and  tlie  Litest 
iuformation  concerning  the  treaty.  One  of  the  malcontents, 
named  Thomas  Green,  was  particularly  active  in  this  work. 
He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  restless,  aspiring  charac- 
ters tliat  are  never  happy  unless  stirring  up  strife  or  foment- 
ing discord.  He  had  allied  himself  closely  with  Clark,  had 
written  the  famous  letter  to  the  gentleman  in  New  England, 
had  agreed  with  Clark  to  bear  half  the  expense  of  a  letter  to 
the  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  now  addressed  hiiuself  to  Jay. 
His  language  was  strong,  but  it  expressed  no  more  than  the 
ill-huraor  of  the  settlers  warranted.  The  commercial  treaty 
with  Spain  was,  he  said,  cruel,  oppressive,  and  unjust.  The 
whole  "West  was  astonished  at  the  proposition  to  dose  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  was  truly  surprising  to  every  man  of  sense  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  so  ap- 
plauded for  the  assertion  and  defence  of  the  rights  of  man, 
ahoidd  in  so  short  a  time  seek  to  subject  the  greater  port  of 
its  dominion  to  a  slavery  worse  than  had  ever  been  imposed 
by  Great  Britain.  Ireland  was  a  free  country  to  what  the 
"West  would  be  when  navigation  was  shut,  and  all  the  benefits 
of  toil  given  to  the  Spaniards.* 

But  his  letter  to  the  authoritiee  of  Georgia  proved  most 
disastrous.  He  had  intrusted  the  instrument  for  safe  de- 
livery to  a  messenger  named  "Wells.  Ignorant,  talkative,  and 
proud  of  his  charge,  "Wells  boasted  wherever  he  went  of  tlie 

*  Grcca  to  Juy.    DiptomAtic  Corrospondenoe  of  the  B^voluHoo,  roL  tI 
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miasion  he  was  on,  of  the  great  sum  he  was  to  get  for  per- 
forming it,  aad  showed  the  letter  freely.  Among  those  who 
flaw  it  as  he  passed  tlirongh  Danville  were  some  stanch 
friends  of  government.  By  them  a  careful  copy  was  taken, 
sent  at  once  to  the  Governor  of  A'^irginia,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  whole  matter  was  laid  Ixifore  the  council.  Clark  soluranly 
proteoted  on  his  honor  that  he  never  so  much  as  saw  the 
letter,  that  he  did  not  know  the  contents,  and  that  he  was  an 
ill-used  man.  But  it  was  thought  a  little  singular  that  one  so 
old  in  public  aflfairg  should^  \ntb  childlike  simplicity,  con- 
tribute to  the  expense  of  a  letter  firmly  binding  him,  on  the 
slightest  encouragement,  to  raise  an  anuy,  go  over  the  bor- 
der and  take  posHcssion  of  the  disputed  land,  yet  never  read 
the  writing.  His  word  was  therefore  doubted.  His  con- 
duct was  denounced,  the  powers  aeeumod  by  him  disavowed, 
the  prosecution  of  all  concerned  in.  the  seizure  of  the  Vin- 
cennefi  goods  ordered,  and  a  formal  notice  dispatched  to  Con- 
gress. 

Much  of  the  excitement,  however,  had  by  tliis  time  spent 
itself,  and  much  had  been  allayed  by  the  vigorous  language  in 
which  the  Virginia  Assembly  had  protested-  The  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  such  was  tJie  language  of  the  me- 
morial, was  a  bountiful  gift  of  nature  to  the  United  States, 
It  had,  too,  been  secured  to  them  by  the  late  revolution.  The 
Confederation  was  constructed  on  the  broad  principle  of  equal 
rights.  A  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  any  one  part  to  the  real  or 
supposed  interests  of  another  would  therefore  be  a  flagrant 
violation  of  justice,  and  an  alarming  innovation  in  the  system 
of  the  Uiiion.*  This  passed  the  Plouses  by  a  unanimous  vote 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November.  Next  day  Madison  an- 
nounced that  he  would,  oa  the  fourth  of  December,  move  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention  Ut  be  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  spring. 

The  convention  of  which  he  spoke  was  that  body  uf  men 
to  whom  we  owe  the  Constitution-  The  commissioners  who 
met  at  Annapolis  in  the  previous  September  had  recommend- 
ed Congress  to  call  it.  At  Annapolis  tho  attendance  had  been 
slim.     No  delegates  came  from  Georgia,  from  South  Carolina, 
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or  from  any  State  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson.  Three  times 
they  had  been  chosen  in  Massachnsetts.  Twice  they  refnsed 
to  serve.  The  third  time  they  accepted  and  set  out,  but,  like 
the  delegates  from  Rhode  Island,  were  met  on  the  way  by 
news  that  the  convention  liad  broken  up.  The  session  indeed 
was  a  short  one,  for  tlie  few  who  came  had  such  liniitcd  pow- 
ers that  the  delegates  contented  themselves  Avith  lamenting 
the  wretched  state  of  national  affairs,  and  urging  a  new  con- 
vention of  delegates,  with  enlarged  powers,  to  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia in  May.  Hamilton  furnished  the  draft  of  the  report, 
the  convention  spent  two  days  in  debating  and  amending,  and 
then  adopted  it  and  adjourned.  From  Annapolis  it  was  car- 
ried to  New  York,  where  Rufus  King,  with  that  narrow- 
mindedness  which  ho  so  often  displayed,  prevented  Congress 
recommending  it  to  the  States. 

But  the  men  of  Virginia  were  happily  of  a  better  kind. 
There  the  Assembly  took  up  the  report  of  the  commission* 
ers  in  the  fieo/ind  week  of  tlie  ResBion,  and  appointed  a  select 
committee  of  seven  to  prejmre  and  bring  in  a  bill.*  The 
Beven  reported  four  dap  later.f  Ma^lison  drew  the  pream- 
ble, which  set  forth  in  earnest  and  dignified  eloquence  the 
reasoTis  which  prompted  tlie  act.  No  opposition  was  en- 
countered. The  three  readings  were  without  debate,  and 
on  the  ninth  of  November  the  bill  passed.  But  it  was  not 
till  December  that  the  commissioners  were  chosen  on  a  joint 
bftllot.J  They  were  seven  in  nuinl>er,  were  men  who  had 
long  been  in  public  life,  and  were  thought  to  be,  in  Virginia, 
among  the  foremost  statesmen  of  tlie  time.  Waj^hington  was 
the  first  elected.  Then  came  Patrick  Henry,  then  Edmnnfl 
liandolpli,  then  John  Blair,  Madison,  Mason,  and  Wythe. 
Two  names  were  wanting  in  tlie  list,  which  many  declared 
should  have  been  there.  But  it  was  afterward  asserted  that 
Edmund  Pendleton  was  then  suffering  fit>m  a  dangerous 
malady  which  threatened  his  life,**  and  that  Richard  Henry 
Lee  was  no  longer  the  favorite  he  once  had  been.  He  waa 
knovm  to  be  much  in  favor  of  shutting  up  the  Missie^ppi. 

*  JotirnaU  Yirginia  Hoiiw.of  Delegates,  Korcntbor  S,  086. 

f  Journals, Novoinber  7,  I7«<5.  X  rbirt.,  Deocmbfr  4.  lYSft. 

*  See  a  letter  from  Mtuliium  to  Jcffpraon,  r>eL*einbf!i'  4,  17(16. 
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He  was  Buspected  of  being  in  no  sympathy  with  the  purposea 
of  the  convention.* 

And  now  the  example  set  by  Virginia  was  speedily  followed 
by  others.  Indeed,  before  Congress  had  given  its  sanction  to 
tlie  Federal  Convention,  six  Statra*  appointed  delegates.!  Mas- 
sachusetts made  a  seventh.  But  the  aet  by  which  she  bound 
herself  to  send  repreaentatives  to  Philadolphia  was  not  agreed 
to  till  the  very  day  on  which  Congress,  after  much  deh'berotion, 
approved  of  the  call  of  the  convention.^ 

By  those  finu  friends  of  government  who  waited  with 
feveriflh  anxiety  for  the  action  of  the  States,  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  Massachusetts  was  hailed  with  delight  1  For  no- 
where had  the  antifederal  feeling  been  so  bitter  and  so  sti^ong 
as  in  New  England,  and  of  all  New  England  it  was  strongest 
and  bitterest  in  Ma-ssachusetts.^  Tliere  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  ha<l  always  been  a  favorite  principle  of  legislation- **  One 
of  her  delegates,  long  before  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed, 
had  been  bold  enough,  in  a  fit  of  iI!-humor,  to  stand  up  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  throw  out  threats  of  a  separate  confeder- 
acy beyond  the  Hudson.)  Another  had,  upon  a  public  occa- 
sion, ventured  to  call  the  Continental  Government  a  foreign 
one.^  Nay,  more,  in  the  smnmer  and  autumn  of  178C  a  pro- 
ject was  actually  matured  to  go  out  of  the  Union  and  form  a 
new  confederativm  of  New  England  States.  But  the  rebellion 
of  Shays  broke  out.  In  an  instant  pubUc  opinion  changed  com- 
pletely. Stem  patriot**,  who,  while  all  went  well,  talked  of  the 
dangers  of  baleful  aristocracies,  soon  learned  to  talk  of  the  dan- 
gers of  baleful  democracies.     They  beheld  the  Legislature  in- 

•  Letter  from  Madison  to  Waahlngton,  NoTcmbcr  8,  1795. 

f  The  fix  were  Virginia,  New  Joracy,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Xorth  Caroliii&, 
and  Gcor^a.  t  Fcbruarr  21,  1787. 

"  It  ninnot  be  daubtin)  that  John  Adanu  was  a  stanch  FcdoroUst.  Tct 
Adams,  In  his  Defence  of  the  Constitution*  of  Oovernraent  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  which  he  published  in  17S6.  mnde  the  remark :  '*  Conf^ross  is  not  a  lepio- 
laLive,  but  a  dIploiUBtic  nsseiobly,"'  Urat  edition,  p.  802,  Wlien  Jofforfton  caUed 
hi*  attention  to  it  "  od  not  entirely  accurate  aoii  not  likely  in  do  good"  (Jefferson 
to  Adamn,  Fobniary  38,  1787),  Adams  explained  that  he  itpoke  of  Congreas  aa  it 
then  wa.1  oonstUuted,  and  noL  ua  Congress  should  be  in  the  future.  See  letter  oC 
Adams  to  Jefferson,  March  1,  17^7. 

I  MadisonV  Debates.  toI.  i,  p.  KB7.     AUo,  pp.  42^-430. 

*  See  Auatlu's  Life  of  Gerry,  toI.  !,  pp.  407-416. 
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suited,  the  courts  mobl>ed,  justiw  (Jefeatad,  the  strong  arm  of 
tliB  State  openly  defied.  Like  men  of  sense  and  candor,  they 
at  once  saw  their  errors,  renounced  thein,  and  frankly  eonfesscsd 
that,  in  placo  of  detracting  from,  it  wub  tho  duty  of  every  good 
citizen  to  add-to  aud  strengthen  the  powers  of  Congress.*  But 
the  most  marktHl  of  all  the  eonversioDB  was  tliat  of  Rufos 
King.  King  had  from  the  firet  been  among  the  dctcrminod 
opp»inent8  of  Federal  authority.  No  arguments  could  l>e  found 
weighty  enough  to  convince  him  tlxat  any  good  could  come 
from  a  powerful  and  efficient  national  Government  He  had 
drawn  the  lettt^r  in  wliich  tht:  Maasaehusetts  delegatcfl  gave 
tlieir  reasona  for  withholding  the  resolutions  of  1785,  and  had, 
in  tliB  October  previous,  appeared  Iwfore  tlie  General  Court  to 
speak  ag^nst  the  plan  of  a  convention  of  tlie  States,  f  But  he 
now  went  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  with  a  rapidity  that 
will  siu*pri8e  no  one  who  has  watche<l  the  couiw  of  men  in  revo- 
lutionary times.  lie  admitted  bis  mistake,  and  wrote  to  his  old 
colleague,  Gorr)',  exhortiugliim  to  lend  bis  aid  Uy  effect  a  call  of 
the  convention.  "  Events,"  he  wrote, "  are  hurr}'tug  ns  to  a  cri- 
aia ;  prudent  and  sagacioua  meu  should  be  ready  to  seize  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  to  establish  a  more  perfect  and  vigorous 
Government."  J     From  that  time  forth  he  was  a  Fc-deralist. 

What  action  would  be  taken  by  New  Hamiwhire  nobody 
knew.  AVTiat  would  bo  done  by  Rhode  Island  no  one  cared. 
The  unhappy  condition  into  which  that  once  prosperous  State 
had  fallen  was  indeed  most  deplorable.  She  was  scarce  looked 
upon  as  any  longer  a  member  of  the  Union.  Her  name  had  be- 
come a  byword  and  a  reproach,  and  was  never  mentioned  with- 
out a  wagging  of  tho  head  and  a  shooting  out  of  the  tongue. 
She  was  nieknamed  Rogue's  Island ;  **  her  people  were  spoken 
of  as  Know  Ye  men,  and  her  acts  as  Know  Ye  measures.  | 

*  Sne  a  8Ut«ment  of  OenenI  Knox,  referreil  to  Id  •  letter  of  WuhingraD. 
Spftrku'*  Washington,  vol.  ix,  pp.  226,  227. 

f  See  an  Addreu  made  to  ibe  Legislature  of  HaflsacfauMtta,  b^  Rufas  King, 
October,  1784.     Abo,  Bo§ton  Maganno  for  178t>,  p.  41>6. 

X  Sec  fl  letter  of  Rofua  King  to  Elbritlgo  Qerrr,  February  II,  1V87.  Austin's 
life  of  fierrr,  vol.  ii,  pp.  7,  8. 

*  See  A  Dream,  Boxtoa  Gazette,  October  2,  1716.  See,  alM,  a  paper  on  Conner 
tiout  OurrencT  Id  Neir  Uaren  Bistorieal  Society  Fapen,  toL  i. 

I  New  York  Packet,  Jane  IB,  1787. 
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It  was  said,  with  great  truth,  that  it  was  impolitic  for  a  Khode 
Ifllander  in  his  travels  to  own  his  country  unless  ho  was  so 
fortunate  aa  to  be  able  to  prove  a  uniform  and  decided  hatred 
of  Know  Ve  men  and  measures.  When  a  merchant  violated 
hifi  engagements,  when  an  agent  betrayed  his  trust,  when  a 
tradesman  defrauded  his  customers,  the  tei-m  of  reproach  ap- 
plied to  him  -was  Rhode  Island's  faitlu  When  language  failed 
of  odious  epithets  to  portray  the  fiQished  villain,  he  was  declared 
to  be  as  contemptible  or  a  Know  Ye  Judge.*  When  a  criminal 
broke  jail,  or  a  debtor  fled  from  his  creditors,  it  was  sneeringly 
said  that  he  would  surely  be  found  in  Khode  Island.  The 
most  sanguine  Fe<ierali3t  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  a 
State  ruled  by  men  wt  given  over  t<i  dark  and  crooked  ways 
would  join  the  convention.  No  one,  therefore,  felt  any  disap- 
pointment that  die  never  did.  Yet  the  effect  of  her  shameful 
conduct,  combined  with  the  turbulent  scenes  in  Massachusetts, 
was,  in  the  eastern  States,  immense.  In  three  months*  time 
public  opinion  underwent  a  complete  change.  Faith  in  the 
stability  of  the  Union  went  down.  A  strong  distrust  of  repub- 
lican institutions  sprang  up.  No  money,  it  was  said,  is  paid 
into  the  Treasury.  No  respect  is  paid  to  the  Federal  authority. 
Not  a  single  State  complies  with  the  requisitions.  Some  pass 
them  over  in  silence ;  some  absolutely  reject  them.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  a  Government  so  weakened  and  despised  can 
much  longer  hold  together.!  The  maLidy  has  come  to  a  critical 
stage.  Ntmo  but  the  strongest  remedies  will  serve.  The  pa- 
tient must  be  killed  or  cured. 

But  among  those  who  looked  with  favor  on  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  many  opinions  prevailed  as  to  what  should  talie  its 
place.  At  one  extreme  of  the  Antifedci-al  party  was  a  body 
of  men,  numerous,  respectable,  and  not  without  inHuence,  who 
leaned  towanl  monarchy  and  were  for  setting  np  a  King.J 

♦  New  JcrstfT  Journal,  July  11,  1787. 

f  Sev  ■  kiticr  from  Miulisou  to  Pendleton,  Ft^bniATT  24,  1787. 

X  "  Tlie  late  turbulent  sccncii  in  M&MiurhuMts.  mid  infamuuii  onea  in  Rhode 
Iiland,  have  done  in** Jt prowl blp  injury  to  the  ropubUcfin  ehareoter  in  tliat  ptiri  of 
th«  United  States ;  and  a  propensity  toward  moniirchy  U  wiid  to  hare  been  pro- 
duced by  it  in  some  leading  mindii."  Madi.iOQ  to  Pendleton.  See,  alito,  a  l«(ta- 
from  Madison  lo  Wafihiugton,  February  81,  1787.  Waabington  to  Hndiaoa. 
SfwrknV  Wa!<biugton,  vol.  ix,  p.  223. 
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They  conld,  tUey  protested,  see  no  way  out  of  the  ills  that  lay 
8o  thick  on  either  hand  but  by  al>andoning  the  attempt  at  re- 
publican govemraeDt,  and  taking  refuge  in  that  very  syatem 
they  had  with  60  much  difficulty  just  thrown  off. 

At  the  other  extreme  were  to  be  found  many  men  of  note; 
almast  all  tlic  tirst  chaructcrB  iu  the  country*,  and  a  Urge  pro- 
portion of  the  oommonity.  They  abhorred,  they  said,  the  idea 
of  a  monarchy;  they  would  never  give  up  the  idea  of  a  repub- 
lic But  they  were  convinced  that  no  one  republican  govern- 
ment could  rule  harmoniously  over  so  vast  a  country,  and  over 
such  conflicting  interests.  They  were  therefore  for  three  sepa- 
rate confederationfi,  marked  off  by  such  boundaries  as  ditference 
of  climate,  diversity*  of  occupations,  and  the  natural  produeto  of 
the  Boil  re<iuired.  Everj'body  knew  that  tlie  easteni  men  were 
fishers  and  shippers  and  merchants,  while  the  eoutheni  men  were 
planters  and  fanners.  The  late  disouflsion  over  the  Misgisaippi 
had  shown  how  impossible  it  was  to  reconcile  the  interests  of 
men  s<»  variously  employed.  It  was  better,  therefore,  that  they 
should  part ;  and  tliat,  as  Massachusetts  built  her  shijis  and  Vir- 
ginia raised  her  tobacco  and  her  slaves  under  different  climates, 
they  should  do  so  under  different  flagn.  They  hoped  there 
would  bo  three  republics :  a  rBjMiblic  of  the  East,  a  republic  of 
tlie  middle  States,  and  a  repni)lic  of  the  South.* 

Between  these  two  parties  lay  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
They  too  were  anxious  for  a  change^  and  talked  much  of  a  vig- 
orons  govermueut.  But  whether  it  was  obtaiued  by  a  dissolu- 
tion or  a  partition  of  the  Confederation  was  all  one  to  them.f 

The  ABsembly  of  Connecticut  did  not  resolve  to  send  dele- 
gates till  Saturday,  the  twelfth  of  May,  two  da^  before  the 
convention  was  to  open.  AVhile  the  question  was  under  do- 
bate,  Mr,  Huntington,  a  man  of  some  local  fame  and  a  militia 
general  in  the  late  continentjil  army,  rose  and  addi-essed  the 
Speaker.  The  measure  under  discussion  had,  he  said,  been 
recommended  by  Congress  and  acceded  to  by  most  of  the 
States.    This  was  to  him    a  good  reason  why  Connecticut 


*  Rlves^s  Ufe  of  Hadlscm,  vol.  U.  p.  187.  where  eotne  cxtnuts  from  hU  Diiuj 
arc  given. 

f  MAiIiiKyn  »tAte»  thiit  this  fcelfng  was  fnrticQkrly  strong  in  Oonnecdcut 
Rlvefi'e  Life  and  Times  of  liadbon,  toL  u,  p.  18S. 
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ehould  do  likewise.  He  wonld  gladly  stop  and  eay  no  more 
But.  lio  felt  constrained  to  go  on,  as  ho  liad  mncli  cause  to  think 
that  saline  gentlemea  who  heard  him  were  of  the  belief  that 
the  Confederation  was  sufficient  unto  itself,  and  that  others 
held  the  country  would  1)0  better  without  any.  The  Confeder- 
ation had  been  framed  while  America  was  smarting  under  the 
hand  of  wilful  power.  It  seemed  to  have  been  the  leading 
object  of  the  framers  to  set  up  an  authority  without  bestowing 
upon  it  any  power  whatever.  No  penalty  was  fastened  to  a 
breach  of  the  contract  between  the  States.  Ko  means  of 
forcing  obedienee  existed.  The  observance  of  the  articles 
hung  solely  on  the  good-will  and  pleasure  of  each  State.  Ho 
was  no  prophet,  but  liis  calculations  must  indeed  be  wrong  if 
diversity  of  sentiment  and  manners,  if  local  circumstinces,  if 
tlie  nnj\wt  distribution  uf  the  debt,  and  the  jealousieB  that 
sprang  from  trade,  did  not  bring  forth  heart-burnings  and  strife 
of  the  most  serious  kind.  God  only  knew  where  and  when 
they  would  end.  Was  it  wise  to  tnist  the  event  to  chance  and 
leave  government  to  arise  out  of  the  distractions  of  the  mob  J 
Surely  it  was  far  better,  in  a  cool  and  dispassionate  hour,  to 
consult  with  the  sister  States  on  the  fitness  of  making  needed 
changes  in  the  Confederation.  A  man  removed  fn)m  sceneaof 
danger,  blessed  with  plenty,  and  oompaesed  by  kind  neighbors, 
was  apt  to  hug  himself  in  liis  ease,  and  think  the  inde})eudent 
State  of  Connecticut  a  host  unto  herself.  Was  this  so  i  Far 
from  it.  She  was  open  to  the  insults  and  depredations  of  a 
single  ship-of-WiU*.  On  all  sides  were  treacherous  neighbors. 
]Io  remembered  to  liave  he^rd  a  gentleman  say,  in  the  debate 
upon  another  qneation,  that  Poland  was  cut  up  out  of  pity  for 
her  people.  Wlio  knew  how  long  it  would  be  ere  Masstichu- 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York  would  join,  and  in  the  ex- 
cess of  their  love  part  out  Connecticut  among  them  ?  \Miat 
security  had  she  against  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  one,  the 
selfishness  of  the  other,  and  the  righte<ni8ne6s  of  the  third. 
How  long  would  it  l)e  before  the  rights  of  these  States  began 
to  claali  ?  In  twenty  years,  nay,  iu  ten,  Masaatrhusetta  would 
awake  to  the  fact  that  she  had  the  sole  right  to  the  fisheries  on 
her  coast.  Connecticut  fishermen  would  be  driven  from  Nan- 
tucket shoals.     Complaints  would  come  in  to  the  Assembly, 
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wiiuld  1>e  Kent  on  to  Congresa,  and  a  recommendation  made  by 
that  body  to  Moswichnscttfi  to  give  indemnity  for  the  oiitra^ 
oud  tlic  him.  Did  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  she  would 
do  it  ?  Alas,  poor  fool  t  Slassaclinsetts  would  write  a  long 
letter  of  justification  to  Congress,  and  close  it  with  a  reminder 
of  the  old  04)ntinuntal  money  and  the  renowned  expedition  to 
PenobBcot  bay.  Some  might  say  tliese  fears  were  visionary, 
and  that  his  sentiments  on  government  came  from  a  miUtary 
way  of  thinking,  or  the  baneful  intlnenoe  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Yet  he  would  always  Bpeak  the  dictates  of  duty  and  of  truth, 
and  declai'e  himself  fur  the  convention,  the  impoHt,  and  an 
efficient  General  Gnvemment. 

When  he  had  sat  down  Mr.  Granger  got  up  and  spoke 
against  the  measure.  Ho  feared  it  would  displease  his  con- 
stituents. He  thought  it  would  endanger  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  Congrcfifi  had  power  enough,  and  if  the  convention 
was  held,  it  would  likely  bring  about  a  kingly  govermnent. 

On  the  same  side  was  Mr.  Perkins.  The  State,  he  was  sure, 
would  send  to  Philadelphia  men  who  had  been  tenderly  bred, 
were  in  easy  circumstances,  and  who  could  not  therefore  feel 
for  the  people  in  their  day  of  distress.  "If/*  said  he,  "we 
send,  we  shall  be  under  the  double  obligation  to  adopt  what  the 
convention  shall  recommend ;  for  if  we  say  A,  we  must  say  B 
also." 

Mr.  Humphrey  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Rhode  Island 
in  refusing  to  choose  delegates,  and  called  upon  Connecticut 
to  follow  her.  C<:flonel  Seymour  denounced  the  behavior  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  said  that  by  her  iniquity  she  had  become 
the  reproach  and  scorn  of  her  neighbors.  Colonel  Wadsworth 
hoped  the  Tloiifte  would  never  copy  Rhode  Island  in  any  of 
her  acts  of  legislation.  She  had  forfeited  all  claims  to  the 
oanfidcnce  of  the  country  and  the  whole  world.  Her  acta 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  human  race.  Things  were  come  to  a 
line  pass  when  men  went  alwut  declaring  that  there  was  no 
power  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  go  back  to  Great  Britain.  He  saw  in  the  Assembly  at  least 
one  man  who  wished  America  haii  Ixjen  conquered  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  war.  He  was  told  that  men  would  bo  sent  who 
were  delicately  bred,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  sufferings  of 
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the  masB.  Was  the  Afisembly  a  pack  of  fools  J  Was  it  so 
stupid  as  to  eend  men  ignorant  of  the  state  of  things  ?  Had 
this  been  the  custom  of  the  past  ?  If  so,  let  the  House  emerge 
from  its  stupidity  and  select  men  who  lived  in  the  comitry, 
had  been  hardly  bred,  and  knew  what  the  people  wanted.  Jso 
State  had  stronger  reasons  to  call  for  a  change  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  than  Connecticut.  She  imported  heavily. 
The  taxes  on  her  importations  footed  up  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  Every  shilling  of  this  went  to  her  neigh- 
lx>rs.  Let  this  go  on  and  the  State  would  be  ruined.  Captain 
Granger  had  said  they  should  all  become  asses.  He  would 
liken  Connecticut  to  a  strong  a.ss  croncliing  down,  not  under 
two,  but  under  twenty  burdens  tliat  would  finally  cnish  the 
life  out  of  her. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Fitch  found  fault  with  the  members  for 
abusing  Rhode  Island.  To  this  Colonel  Wadaworth  stoutly 
replied  that  so  long  as  laws  were  passed  founded  on  injustice, 
he  should  claim  and  take  the  liberty  to  say  just  what  he  pleased 
about  them. 

Colonel  Seymour  supported  the  measure.  Ue  was  for  hav- 
ing delegates.  He  was  happy  that  a  motion  for  a  general  con- 
vention had  come  from  so  respectable  a  quarter  as  Virginia, 
A&iirs  had  reached  an  aUirming  crisis.  Vermont  was  bal- 
ancing between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  settle- 
ments on  the  Ohio  were  draining  the  eastern  States,  New 
York  was  joined  to  her  selfish  interests  and  become  xmfederaL 
Massachusetts  was  in  disorder.  Khode  Island  was  a  reproach. 
It  was  indeed  a  sad  picture.  But  he  flattered  himself  tliat  the 
convention  would  find  a  balm  for  all  the  wounds,  and  give 
strength  to  the  Federal  Government, 

Several  other  gentlemen  spoke.  The  question  of  sending 
delegates  to  Philadelpliia  was  then  put,  and  carried  in  the 
affirmative.* 

In  the  middle  States  a  better  temper  prevailed.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  had  already  given  a  warm  support 
to  the  action  of  the  Annapolia  Convention.     Delaware  was 

♦  Sec  Procecdinfta  of  the  General  AB«eiiibl,r  of  Connectiait.  American  Mu- 
Bcum,  October,  1787,  pp.  896-399.  For  booic  nrgiiments  in  mipport  of  the  oon- 
veoUoD,  sec  tioodricb's  Coouecticut  Election  Sermon,  preached  in  Maj,  1767. 
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floon  to  follow.  New  York  alone  held  back.  The  session  of 
hor  Legislature  had  op<}ned  with  the  year,  aiid  it  soon  ttnyk  up 
the  impost.  Clinton  brought  forward  tlie  urgent  appeal  of 
Congress,  now  addreseed  to  them  alone,  with  tlie  curt  remark 
that  it  was  a  subject  that  had  been  repeatedly  before  them,  and 
must  be  well  understood.  An  angry  and  protracted  diacussiou 
followed.  Uomiltou  led  the  defence,  and  toiled  hard  to  secure 
a  few  yeas ;  but  when  a  vote  was  reached,  the  impoet  was  again 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  fifteen.*  It  was  now  the  fifteenth 
of  February,  and  the  Federal  Convention  was  to  meet,  if  in- 
deed it  met  at  all,  in  three  months'  time.  Yet  Congress  had 
done  nothing  but  lifiton  to  the  reports  of  committees  and  grand 
committeea  declaring  that  the  proposed  convention  was  a 
good  tlung.  Some  of  the  Slates  had  made  use  of  this  trtfting 
conduct  to  excuse  their  own  delay.  They  affected  to  have 
grave  scruples  about  the  propriety  of  acting  on  the  report  til! 
Congress  had  fonnally  approved  it.  To  appoint  delegates,  it 
was  argued,  before  Congress  had  time  to  consider  the  paper, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  to  exhibit  indecent  haste.  To  name 
commissioners,  and  then  have  Congress  refuse  to  make  the 
recommendations  suggested  by  the  gentlemen  at  Annapolis, 
would  be  to  add  another  insult  to  the  already  long  list,  and  to 
strike  another  blow  at  the  life  of  the  Union.  The  present 
was  no  time  for  the  States  to  hold  a  controverey  with  the  Na- 
tional Legislature. 

There  were  not  wanting  many  clear-headed  ones  to  assert 
that  such  reasoning  was  epecious,  and  merely  a  cloak  for  deep- 
laid  Bcheuies  to  break  up  tlie  Confederation,  Among  thorn  was 
Hamilton,  lie  had  drawn  up  the  report,  was  greatly  iuterGste4i 
in  its  succeas,  and  detcnmned  that  nothing  should  be  left  un- 
done in  its  belialf.  Accordingly,  two  days  after  the  impoet 
had  been  voted  down,  he  moved  in  the  Assembly  that  the  New 
York  delegates  in  Congress  slionld  be  instructed  to  bring  in  a 
resolution  recommending  the  States  to  send  commissioners  to 
Pliiladelphia.  The  motion  passed  the  Lower  llous^,  and  after 
a  short  struggle  was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote.t    It 

•  Joumala  New  York  Aswrnbly,  Februnry  16,  17B7.    The  Toto  wu  tfairtj  iU 
Aycfl  tu  twenty-one  "Say*. 

f  Jouriuils,  FKliriui7  17,  1787. 
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was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  Congrees  had  set  apart  tlie 
twentj-first  of  tlie  month  as  the  day  on  which  to  take  up  the 
report  of  their  grand  committee  on  the  communication  from 
Annapolis.  When,  therefore,  the  time  came,  and  the  clerk  an- 
nounced tlie  oi-der  for  the  day,  one  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion rose  in  his  place  and  moved  the  House  to  postpone  in 
order  to  suhstitute  the  resohition  of  Ixis  State.*  The  substance 
of  this  waa  that  a  convention  ought  to  be  held,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  carefully  revised,  and  the  needed  amendmeuts 
reported  to  Congress  and  the  States.  A  hvely  debate  fol- 
lowed. Sosndden  and  nnexpected  a  display  of  Federal  spirit  f 
by  a  State  which  had  but  six  days  before  rejected  tlie  impost, 
and  perhaps  destroyed  the  Union,  excited  general  alarm.  A 
few  saw  in  the  language  of  the  instructions  not  a  wish  to  ac- 
cede to  the  convention  proposed,  but  an  attempt  to  secure  a 
new  one  under  the  sanction  of  Congress.  Others  suspected 
Kew  York  of  seeking  to  divide  the  plans  of  the  States,  and 
BO  frustrating  them  all.  The  motion  to  postpone,  therefore, 
passed  in  the  negative.  Eleven  States  were  present.  Eight 
voted  against  it. 

^o  sooner  was  this  disposed  of  than  Dane,  of  ^fassaehusetts, 
came  forward  with  a  very  similar  motion.  But  he  was  well 
known  to  be,  of  all  men  there  present,  tho  most  bitter  and  acri- 
monious Antifederalist.  He  utterly  disapproved  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  had  been  at  much  pains  to  dissuade  his  State  from 
coming  into  it.  His  proposition  was  thought  to  be  open  to  the 
same  objections  as  that  from  Xew  York,  and  vot-ed  down.  It 
was  then  agreed  by  all,  except  Connecticut,  that  tlie  resolution 
sliould  pass  as  it  stood  upon  the  journals.  This  sanctioned  the 
proceedings  and  appointments  already  made  by  a  few  States, 
and  advised  the  otiiers  to  do  the  same. 

The  removal  of  wh.it  so  many  had  been  pleased  to  consider 
the  only  hindrance  to  the  Philadelphia  meeting  produced  a 
general  sense  of  rehef.  All  who  possessed  elates,  who  were 
engaged  in  traffic,  or  held  any  of  the  final  settlements  and  de- 
preciation certificates,  felt  safe.     Another  chance  was  offered 

•  Journals  of  Congress,  Febnmry  21,  1787. 

f  Sec  wmc  extnctB  Crotn  Madldon'd  Diary  of  Frocevdiugs  iu  Congress,  given 
la  Rircs'a  Life  Aitd  Timos  of  MadiMtn,  roL  ii,  p|>.  182-184. 
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them  to  mend  tLe  evila  tliev  had  ao  long  complained  of.  It 
wafl  pcrtiape  the  last  chance.  Bnt  thw  added  not  a  little  to 
their  hopes,  for  they  were  sure  that,  knowing  this,  their  dele- 
gates would  never  suffer  the  opportunity  to  be  thrown  away. 
The  multitude,  however,  were  indifferent  That  great  mass  of 
tlie  community  whofie  lot  it  was  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
the  face  thonght  it  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether  there 
waa  one  republic  or  three,  whetljcr  they  were  ruled  by  a  mon- 
arch or  governed  by  a  Senate.  So  long  as  the  crops  were 
good,  wages  high,  and  food  cheiip,  the  sum  of  their  liappincs* 
was  lilcely  to  be  much  the  pame  under  the  one  form  of  govern- 
ment as  under  the  other.  Whether  the  Dutch  got  tlie  interest 
on  their  loan,  whether  the  treaty  waa  niado  with  Spain,  tlieir 
sleep  would  be  none  tlio  heavier  and  their  burdens  not  more 
light.  Tiieir  wages  ha<l  indeed  never  l>ecn  so  high.  But 
while  they  had  no  cause  to  grumble  over  the  returns  of  their 
toil,  they  had  much  rea^n  to  complain  of  the  trash  in  wliich 
those  returns  were  made. 

For  years  past  counterfeiters  and  clippers  had  been  busy 
with  tlie  coin,  till  a  good  half-penny  or  a  full-weight  pistaroeo 
could  seldom  be  found  in  the  States.  Scarce  a  month  went 
by  but  the  Gazettes  and  Journals  all  over  the  country  warned 
their  readers  to  be  on  their  guard  against  French  sous  that 
looked  like  moidores,*  and  to  take  no  French  guineas  till  they 
had  carefully  examined  the  hair  on  the  King's  head.f  There 
were  bad  dollars  that  bore  date  1782,  and  could  only  be  disdn- 
gnished  from  the  good  by  the  ugly  nostril  and  the  long  face ;  { 
and  false  English  guineas  of  1764,  that  could  be  told  from 
the  true  by  the  downcast  eye  and  the  raised  brow.*  But  the 
copper  coinage  was  in  a  worse  state  still,  for  it  had  become  a 
lucrative  trade  to  manufacture  abroad  great  quantities  of  base 
metal  in  imitation  of  pence  and  half-pence,  bring  tltem  to 
America,  change  them  into  joes  and  guineas,  and  send  the  gold 
to  England.  So  many  had  been  thrown  into  circulatiou  in 
Rhode  Island  that  the  Legislature  had  found  it  necessary  to 


*  Fennsjlrftiiia  Pocket.  May  18,  1764.    NeirTork  Padcet,  Mnj  10.  1784. 
■f  New  Vork  Packet,  April  21,  1785. 

%  Sec  P^anayWanift  Pucket,  April  37th,  May  18lh,  and  June  1, 1784. 
■  Xew  York  Packet,  April  SI,  1766. 
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impose  a  fine  of  bIx  shillings  for  every  piece  taken.*  Yet  tliey 
coutiuucd  to  pass  fi'om  hand  to  hand,  and  numbers  of  tliciu 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  taverns  and  eolfoe-housea  at  New  York. 
There  they  were  freely  taken,  for  almost  every  copper  in  the 
city  was  bad.  Shopkeepers  and  raarketmen  eompLiined  bitter- 
ly. The  "rap  half-pence"  curreat  were,  it  was  said,  a  reflec- 
tion on  tlie  police.  There  was  not  a  handful  of  genuine 
pennies  in  tlie  town,  and  every  British  ship  tlaat  came  into  the 
port  added  to  tlie  quaatity  of  bad  oueH.f  Such  a  state  of 
things  must  end  in  serious  Ioba.  Indeed,  matters  became  so 
bad  that  the  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  copper  coins  passing  in  the  city.  The  report 
was  listened  to  on  the  third  of  March,  17S7,  and  is  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  document  of  the  session.:} 

Tlte  committee  hatl,  it  should  eeem,  been  ordered  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  regidate  the  copper  coin  of  the  State.  But  thej 
were  at  a  toss  to  know  the  extent  of  the  intended  regulation ; 
whether  it  was  to  apply  to  the  coin  then  in  use,  or  to  a  now 
issue  in  the  near  futm^  They  had  therefore,  among  other 
things,  ascertained  the  value  of  such  as  were  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  There  were,  firet,  a  few  genuine  British  lialf- 
pence  of  (icorge  II.'s  time,  and  some  of  an  earher  date ;  but 
they  were  greatly  woru,  and  the  impreeaioa  scarce  distin- 
guifiliable.  Some  Irish  half-pt*nce  wert^  also  hi  circulation. 
They  had  a  bust  on  one  side  and  a  harp  on  the  other.  With 
these  Qxoeptious,  almost  all  the  pieces  that  wej*e  passing  about 
were  imitations  either  of  the  British  half-pence  or,  what  was 
worse,  of  the  Jersey  coppt-Ts,  The  counterfeits  of  the  Knglish 
ha'pennies  were  ranch  ligbU'-r  than  the  true,  were  made  of  low- 
grade  coj)per,  were  badly  executed,  and  were  commonly  called 
Birmingham  coppers  ;  for  it  was  pretty  well  kuown  they  were 
mauufactured  at  that  city  and  imported  in  casks  under  the 
name  of  hardware.^     As  for  the  other  false  coins,  a  great 

*  PennitvlTaniB  Packet,  Julr  H,  1785. 

f  \c«r  Jerecy  Garctle,  JaaiiAry  9,  I78fl. 

}  Journal  of  lUe  Asseuibly  of  Now  York  for  1787,  p.  73. 

•  In  ibe  New  York  Daily  Advertiacr  of  May  2C,  178(1,  is  some  mformatton  on 
this  |>omt  taken  rrntn  an  KnglUb  paj*cr.  "The  jtU^tn:  spuken  of,  In^iring  the  in- 
scriptioa  '  Libertas  ct  Jiulida,'  ctc^  was  not  loade  ia  JUnerica,  nor  by  direction  of 
Congmsa,    It  vas  coined  in  Birmingham,  by  order  of  ■  nrarchant  la  Xew  YoHl 
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many  of  tJiem  hod  lately  cotne  into  nat?,  bnt  were  ao  far  below 
the  weight  of  tlie  Jersey  coppers  that  they  seemed  doei^ed 
to  be  a  catchpenny  for  the  New  York  market. 

The  committee  then  went  ou  to  estimate  the  1o8b  the 
State  suffered  from  spurious  coins.  The*  very  best  red  copper 
in  sheets  could,  they  said,  be  poreha^  at  any  fact4>ry  in  Eng- 
land for  elevenpence  sterling  a  pound.  To  bring  it  over  the 
water  would  coat  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  more,  so 
that  the  price  would,  on  arrival  in  America,  be  al>out  two  shil- 
lings of  New  York  currency.  But  old  copper  kettles  and  pans 
could  be  melted  down  into  ingots,  and  made  into  blanks,  as  the 
pieces  were  callt^i  before  milling  and  stamping,  for  at  least 
twenty  per  cent  less.  Of  the  genuine  British  half-pence,  forty- 
aight  made  a  pound  avoirdupois,  Bnt  of  the  Birmingham  cop- 
pers then  passing  cuirent,  sixty  went  to  the  pound.  The  true 
Jersey  coppers  weighed  each  six  pennyweight*  six  grains,  which 
gave  forty-six  and  two  fifths  to  the  pound.  All  of  these 
passed  by  common  consent  at  fourteen  to  the  shilling,  which 
gave  a  very  handsome  profit  to  the  coiners.  By  a  careful  cal- 
culation the  committee  found  the  profit  to  be  fifty-seven  per 
cent  for  tlie  British  half-pence,  uiuety-six  ]>er  ctnt  for  the  Bir- 
mingliam  pieces,  and  tifty-four  jxt  ctmt  for  the  Jersey  coppers. 

This  condition  of  the  small  change  was  indeed  most  alanu- 
ing.  Yet  it  was  the  saine  everywhere.  In  New  Jersey,  an  act 
of  January,  ITSO,  provided  tliat  fifteen  coppers  should  make  a 
Bhilling ;  but,  long  before  the  first  of  August  was  come,  twenty, 
aud  even  thirty,  were  dt-raandod  and  paid  to  tlie  shilling.* 
In  Virginia,  pence  and  half-pence  had  entirely  disappeared. 
Meanwhile,  the  New  England  States  were  being  flooded  with 
great  sums  of  ba.se  money  f  from  England,  and  there  seemed 
good  reason  to  think  more  was  yet  to  come.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion Adams  wrote  that  for  some  time  past  there  had  been  in 
circulation  in  London  several  himdreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  bad  coppers ;  that  upon  a  sudden  every  one  had  refused  to 

Manj  tons  were  struck  from  this  die,  and  nuDT  from  another;  tbeif  are  now  In 
circulation  in  America  as  counterfeit  half-pence  are  In  England."  From  the  same 
town  came  Birmiagham  dollars.  For  a  deacripUoa  of  some  at  Beverlv,  see  Uoaiou 
Gazette,  April  29,  inS. 

*  Penrwylvantii  Gaxotto,  Augunt  8,  178^. 

I  See  riyraouth  Journal,  Januarj  10,  ITSfti 
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take  tliem,  and  that  he  feared  this  was  but  part  of  a  deeply  laid 
plan  to  buy  them  up  for  a  trifle  and  ship  them  to  America, 
where  they  would  pass  as  genuine.*  Twelve  days  later  he  again 
sent  word  that  he  had  broken  up  a  nest  of  counterfeiters  who 
were  Imsy  imitating  the  pa[>er  money  of  the  southern  States*! 
Toward  correcting  these  atmses  Congress  had  made  sevend 
efforts.  In  the  smnmer  of  1785  two  copper  coins  were  ordereii 
to  be  etmok,  one  called  a  half-penny,  of  which  two  hundred 
were  to  make  a  dollar,  and  one  to  be  called  a  penny.f  Rut 
they  liad  never  eome  out.  A  year  later  an  ordinance  was 
passed  providing  for  an  entire  national  currency.**  The  deci- 
mal system  of  multiplication  was  adopted.  The  mill  was  to 
be  the  lowest  money  of  account,  and  eight  coins  wei*e  to  be 
put  out  in  three  metals.  Cents  and  half-cents  were  to  be  of 
eopjwr ;  dimes,  double  dimes,  half-dollars,  and  dollars,  of  sil- 
ver; half-eagles  and  eagles  of  gold.  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  grains  of  pure  silver  were  to  be  contained  in  a 
dollar.  A  little  over  two  hamdred  and  forty-six  and  a  quarter 
grains  of  gold  were  to  be  in  every  eagle.  Matters,  however, 
did  not  improve,  and  when,  two  raontlw  later,  the  bill  for  the 
estabHshment  of  a  mint  wan  pti^sed,  a  lat^t  attempt  wa^  made 
to  destroy  the  eviL  The  quantity  of  base  coin,  it  was  stated 
in  the  bill,  daily  imported  and  manufactured  in  the  States 
was  so  great,  and  the  injury  done  to  trade  and  commerce  so 
severe,  that  the  time  had  eome  for  the  immediate  interposition 
of  the  power  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. It  was  therefore  ordered  that,  after  the  first  day  of  Sej>- 
tomber.  1787,  all  foreign  coj)pers  should  cease  to  pass  current 
in  the  United  States.]  Yet  this  came  to  naught.  A  contract 
with  one  Jarvis  ■*■  for  copper  coins  was,  it  is  true,  drawn  up, 
signed,  and  a  few  of  the  pennies  struck.^    But,  long  after  the 

•  Diplomatic  Corr*»8|>onfloneo  of  the  Rcrolution.  Adamfl  to  Jar,  April  10, 17S7. 
f  Ihtil.     .Vdamt  Ui  Jny,  A[inl  2'i,  1787.      X  JounialHof  Congrcao,  July0,  I7S&. 

•  Ibul.,  August  6,  178fl.  |  IbiA,  October  10,  1786. 

A  In  a  newspaper  of  the  time  the  fact  ia  noted  that  Mr.  Jarrls,  who  bad  con. 
trarttd  to  (»«pply  tho  I'liitod  States  with  copper  coin,  had  »ail«'<l  for  AtiijitLTdaiQ. 
New  York  Dally  Advertiser,  November  12,  178".  Sec,  alao,  Cohimbiaii  XUynzioe 
for  April,  1788,  p.  200, 

^  The  wtppor  of  1787,  commonly  called  ttie  Fraoklin  peony,  had  upon  the  face 
of  it  a  sun  rUing  above  a.  dial ;  around  thU  the  word  "  Fugio  ^'  uud  Uie  date  17S7 
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first  of  September  had  come  and  gone,  English  pence  and 
half-pence  were  to  be  found  in  the  till  of  every  tavern,  and 
were  taken  at  the  counter  of  every  store.  Nor  did  the  first 
cent  isBiied  by  the  Govemmont  of  the  United  States  appear 
till  1792  was  far  advanced.* 

But  the  citizens  of  New  York,  ere  the  summer  was  over, 
bad  other  things  to  lament  besides  the  state  of  the  coin.  The 
Legislature,  in  on  evil  hoar,  passed  an  act  aimed  full  againi^ 
the  commerce  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jorsey,  To  supply 
the  great  city  with  firewood,  vegetables,  and  fowls  had  long 
been  a  source  of  income  to  her  neighbors,  and  a  brisk  trade 
had  grown  up.  Early  on  the  morning  of  every  market-day 
the  broad  sheet  of  water  that  separated  Paulus  Uook  from  the 
city  was  dotted  with  shallops  loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with 
butter  and  cheese,  turnips  and  carrots,  with,  in  fine,  all  those 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruit  for  which  the  Dutch  famosof 
New  Jersey  were  even  then  famous.  Every  week  there  drew 
up  at  the  docks  vessels  from  Connecticut  bringing  hundreds 
of  cords  of  the  best  firewood  tlie  market  could  supply.  To 
such  proportions  bad  the  business  grown  that  it  was  commonly 
believed  that  several  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  in  tliis 
way  drawn  out  of  the  city  by  the  Jerseymen  and  Yankees. 
This  trade  the  Assembly  determined  to  crush,  and  framed  and 
passed  an  act  the  consequences  of  which  were  not  foreseen. 

Underneath  vu  the  curt  advice,  "  Mind  Vour  Uiistaead."  On  the  reverse  ww  an 
endlem  chain  of  thirtoco  circular  liiikv;  in  ttit:  c«ittn>,  "Wtt  Are  One,"  and 
around  thl«,  '*  United  State*," 

*  The  act  creating  the  United  States  Hint  paiieed  April  2,  1792,  and  the  Mine 
year  three  pieces  irere  Btnid^  the  Dismc,  the  Uuir-Dismv,  and  a  trial  Cent  with 
&  eiiW cr  centre.  Utit  the  Gni  regiil&r  issue  of  money  wu  tbo  copper  cent  uf  1 793. 
Of  thi«  there  are,  in  the  cabinet-*  of  coltectnra,  eleven  TarietJee.  Tot  none  teem 
to  have  given  ftaliiifftctioD.  "  Tlie  American  ow*^*  savs  one  of  the  gnimbleri, 
**doe»  not  aowwer  our  expectation.  The  chain  on  the  reverse  Is  bnt  a  bad  oinen 
for  libertv,  and  Liberty  herself  appears  to  be  in  a  fright.  May  she  not  cry  out,  in 
the  words  of  the  Apostle:  'Alexander  the  copporsmith  has  done  me  much  harm; 
the  Lord  rewsrd  him  according  to  his  wf>rkrt.' "  Boston  Arpus,  March  2S,  17M. 
The  Alexander  referred  to  was  namilton,  first  Secretaiy  of  the  Trcojury.  Bince 
1 793  the  cent  has,  with  the  eToeptton  of  161B,  hccn  issued  each  y^r.  and  is  the 
only  one  of  our  coins  that  furnishes  so  unbroken  a  succession.  A  very  exact  sod 
interesting  deftcriptlon  of  United  Slates  coppers  from  1708  to  18S7,  when  the 
nickehi  began  to  be  coined,  may  be  seen  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  March  1, 
1659.    S*e,  also,  for  the  same,  the  Hijrtorical  Magorine,  Uay,  1SS9,  p.  SRS. 
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Every  wood-boat,  every  ahallop,  every  Rmall  sloop  from  New 
Jersey  of  more  than  twelve  tons  bnrden,  it  was  decreed,  should 
henceforth  be  entered  and  cleared  at  the  CMstom-House  in  the 
eainc  inaniter  a^  packets  that  came  from  London  or  any  other 
foreign  port.  The  moment  the  law  went  into  operation  the 
boatmen  i>Iying  l>etween  New  York  and  the  nortliern  shore  of 
New  Jersey  cried  out  that  they  were  mined  men ;  that  almost 
tlie  whole  of  their  small  profit  was  taken  from  them  and  put 
into  the  hard,  griping  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  cufitoms  at 
New  York.  To  retuliate  by  raiBing  the  price  demanded  for 
their  profluce  was  imposail)le,  for  the  increafle  would  be  so 
great  tliat  half  the  consnmora  would  cease  to  buy. 

The  Leprislature  at  Trenton  heard  their  cry,  and  resolved 
to  be  signally  revenged.  The  corjwration  of  tlie  hated  city 
was  the  owner  of  four  acres  of  land  ou  Sandy  Ho(jk,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  The  plot  had  been  purchased  from  the 
original  proprietor  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  upon  it  a 
h'ght-house,  a  public  inn,  and  a  kitchen-garden.  The  light- 
house was  already  built,  and  on  this  was  now  laid  a  tax  of 
thirty  pounds  a  month.* 

The  restrictions  placed  on  boats  from  Connecticut  were 
much  the  same  as  on  those  from  acn^ss  the  Hudson.  The  rate 
of  dockage  was  raised,  small  sloops  forced  to  pay  an  entrance- 
fee,  and  the  carting  of  tirewood  acroBs  the  city  heavily  taxed. 
No  notice  was  talcen  by  the  Connecticut  Aiwembly.  But  the 
business  men  at  New  London,  whence  most  of  the  boats  went 
out,  were  greatly  incensed.  It  seemed,  they  declared,  as  if 
the  time  wim  at  hand  when,  Itet^veen  the  British  Navigation 
Act,  the  lack  of  commei'cial  treaties  with  continental  powers, 
the  Barbary  xol)ecs,  and  tl»e  sellish  ]>olicy  of  New  York,  there 
would  not  be  a  port  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  could  trade.  But  they  would  see  what  could  bo 
done.  They  would  strike  back  with  all  the  power  at  their 
command,  and  llattered  themselves  they  could  make  the  blow 
felt.  A  league  was  formed,  and  a  paptT  passed  about,  which 
bound  all  who  signed  it,  under  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  to  be 
collected  by  a  civil  process  in  any  court  of  law,  not  to  send 
into  the  State  of  New  York  any  article  whatever,  nor  to  fnr- 


*  Stio  &  lector  from  Bruiuvridc,  in  American  Maaeam,  December,  U87,  p.  001« 
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niab  any  craft  bound  for  that  State  with  any  kind  of  lading 
for  one  year  from  the  twentieth  of  July,  1787.*  The  a^ree- 
luent  was  faitlifuily  kept.  Yet  little  came  of  it.  The  supplies 
withheld  by  tlie  New  London  mercliants  were  obtained  else- 
where, and,  Iiefore  the  year  spccilied  in  the  agreement  had 
paeeed,  ten  St-ates  had  ratiUcd  the  Constitution,  and  tlio  power 
of  New  York  to  tax  her  neighboi's  was  taken  away  for  ever. 

The  Barbary  States  wore,  however,  in  a  much  kindlier 
mood  than  waa  represented.  A  treaty  with  them  had  been 
under  discussion  for  two  years.  But  nothing  could  be  done 
without  money,  and  as  no  money  wus  to  be  had,  the  subject 
had  not  been  fumially  bn»acbed.  At  last,  after  much  pincliing 
and  screwing,  enough  was  scraped  together  to  justify  the  com- 
mlsfuoncrs  in  making  an  attempt,  and  two  gentlemen,  named 
Thomas  Barclay  and  John  Lamb,  were  selected,  provided  with 
presents,  and  dispatched  to  Africa. 

The  two  set  off  early  in  February,  17S6.  But  scarce  were 
they  out  of  England  wlien  a  Tripoline  ambassador  appeared  in 
London.  He  refused  to  speak  with  the  ministera  of  the  Cro\vn, 
and  insisted  on  an  audience  of  the  King.  Adams  was  much 
alarmed.  His  Majt'sty  declared  that  nothing  of  moment  took 
place,  and  tliat  wliat  the  fellow  re:illy  wanted  was  a  pi-esent  and 
his  expenses  paid  to  Vienna  and  Denmark-  Yet  the  American 
minister  felt  tluit  the  coming  of  the  ambassa^lor  had  some  bear- 
ing on  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  and  tliat  there  were  not 
wanting  in  London  many  men  who  would  gladly  stir  up  the 
Africjm  to  pcrwuade  his  co^lntr)^ncn  to  wage  war  on  American 
ships.  He  had  therefore  thought  it  liest  to  shun  him.  But 
when  he  learned  that  all  otber  foreign  ministers  had  made 
their  respects,  and  that  a  longer  delay  would  l>e  taken  as  an 
affront,  he  changed  his  mind,  made  his  call,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  iiis  Excellency  at  home ;  for  he  had  purposely 
selected  a  late  liotir  of  the  evening.  He  was,  howt;vcr,  admitted, 
when  a  most  ludicrous  conference  followed.  Each  indeed  con- 
ducted lumself  like  a  man  of  sense  and  temper.  But  the  Chris- 
tian knew  not  a  worrl  of  Arabic,  and  tbo  Mussubnan  know  but 
a  few  of  English.  They  spoke,  tlierefore,  in  a  strange  junilde 
of  Italian,  of  Lingua  Franca,  of  bad  French  and  worse  English. 

•  Pennrrlvania  Gazette,  Juue  27,  1737. 
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The  ceremoniee  were  such,  Mr.  Adams  wrote,  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  might  tittingly  be  sent  to  Harlequin  f<ir  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  gay  at  the  New  York  theatre,  but  not  to  bo  ^rave 
and  digniiied  a  body  a&  Congrefis.  Many  questions  were  asked 
conoeruiiig  America.  IIow  hot  the  summers  wore,  and  how 
cold  tJie  winters.  Whether  the  soil  was  rich  or  pix>r;  whether 
the  climate  was  wet  or  dry.  This  over,  his  Exoelleucy  o}>served 
that  it  was  a  very  great  country,  but  Tripoli  was  at  war  with  it 
How,  Adams  askod,  could  there  be  wai*  between  the  two  na- 
tions? There  had  been  no  hostility,  no  iujnrv,  no  insult,  no 
provocation  of  any  kind  on  either  side.  This  he  owned  was 
true,  but  answered  that  Turkey,  Tripoh,  Tuuis,  Algiere,  and 
Morocco  were  the  rulers  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  that  no  people 
could  send  sldps  to  traffic  in  tliat  sea  till  they  had  mafle  peace 
with  the  rulers ;  that  the  Americans  must  make  treaties,  and 
that  the  order  to  be  observed  in  making  them  was  Triixtli, 
Turkey,  Algiers,  and  Morocco.  With  this  they  parted,  agreo 
iug  tliat  a  further  conference  sliould  be  held  at  an  early  day. 

Before  a  week  had  gone  the  Tri]>olitau  came  with  great 
ceremony  to  return  the  call  of  Mr.  Adams.  With  him  was  an 
English  Jew  named  Bunamor,  a  decent  luan,  and  very  ready  in 
the  EugUslj,  the  Arabic,  ami  Italian  tongues.  IIo  would,  his 
Excellency  said,  liave  nothing  to  do  witli  the  court  interpreter. 
He  could  not  trust  him,  for  he  had,  since  his  arrival,  found 
much  ill-will  toward  the  United  Statea,  and  a  genej*al  desire  to 
prevent  him  from  seeing  the  American  minister.  He  had 
therefore  brought  his  own  interpreter.  He  then  went  on,  with 
tlie  help  of  Benamor,  to  say  that  it  was  the  delight  of  his  soul, 
it  was  the  wliole  ]>leasure  of  lua  life,  to  do  good.  He  was  zeal- 
ous to  embrace  every  eliance  to  do  go<Kl,  aud  he  now  saw  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  great  deal.  The  time  was  critieah  Peace 
could  not  be  made  too  soon.  Were  a  treaty  to  be  put  off  an- 
other year,  it  would  bo  very  hard  to  bring  it  about  at  all.  By 
that  time  the  Algeriues  would  have  taken  many  prizes,  would 
be  very  greedy  for  more  and  very  difficult  to  move.  Tlien  he 
spoke  of  the  horrors  of  a  Barbary  war.  A  war  between  Chris- 
tians and  Christians  was  mild.  No  inhuman  actions  were 
indulged  in,  no  cruelty  was  practised ;  prisoners  were  kindly 
treated  and  readily  exchanged.     But  a  war  between  Turks  and 
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ChriBtiaiis  was  terrible.  PriBoners  were  sold  into  slavery.  He 
was  lumaelf  a  itussalman.  Yet  he  miLst  t»av  he  thought  it  a 
hard  law.  As  he  could  not  alter  it,  he  M-ished  to  soften  it.  He 
was  never  happier  than  when  doing  good.  Of  all  the  Barbary 
States,  Algiers  was  the  most  troubleeome  to  treat  with.  Thej 
were  always  eager  for  prizes,  and  now  had  more  sliips^  and 
larger,  tlian  ever  before.  Were  an  overture  for  peace  made  to 
Algiers,  she  would  instantly  reject  it.  Were  a  treaty  first  made 
with  Tripoli,  the  Algerinea  would  instantly  give  way.  Tripoli, 
and  Tripoh  alone,  could  effect  this.  Threats  and  menaoee  were 
powerless.  No  people  had  a  greater  anuament  than  Spain, 
Yet  when  Spain  cauie  with  oifers  of  peace,  Algiers  spumed 
them,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  waging  a  fierce  war  when 
Tripoli  interfered,  and  a  fimi  peace  was  concluded.  Adams 
here  broke  in  and  told  him  that  friendly  assurances  had  come 
from  Morocco,  and  that  agents  had  been  dis])atched  to  treat 
with  her.  He  was  deUghted,  he  was  overjoyed  to  hear  it 
Ha  was  sure  success  would  come  of  it.  As  for  Algiers,  he 
conld  promise  nothing.  But  ho  would  undertake  to  answer 
for  Tripoli  and  Tunis.  He  would  write,  he  would  send  Lis 
Bearota.ry,  nay,  go  himself,  and  that  was  saying  more  than  he 
had  ever  said  to  any  niinistcr  in  EurojM).  Then  he  took  a 
great  oath,  that  oath  which  to  a  Moslem  is  the  most  awful  and 
solemn  of  all  oaths*,  called  npon  the  name  of  AHali,  and  swore 
by  his  beard  that  his  only  motive  in  striving  for  a  peace  was 
the  love  of  doing  good.  When  the  African  went  away  he  left 
Adams  sorely  puzzled.  "  He  is,"  said  the  minister,  "either  a 
consummate  politician  in  art  and  address,  or  he  is  a  benevolent 
and  wise  man.''  * 

Other  interviews  followed.  The  price  of  peace  was  dis- 
cuBsed,  and  the  cost  for  the  four  Harlwry  powers  ]nit  down  as 
not  far  from  two  htmdred  thousand  pounds  sterling. f  The 
Bxim  was  indeed  great,  but  if  anything  was  to  bo  accomplished, 
fear  and  avarice  were,  Adams  declared,  the  only  agents  tliat 
oouJd  do  it  The  States  most  either  buy  the  Barbary  powers 
or  fight  them.  There  was  eomething  grand  In  tlie  thought  of 
fighting  them.     The  craven  policy  of  Christendom  had  made 

*  TfCtlor  of  Adams  to  Jay,  Febmary  20,  1786. 
f  Adams  to  Jay,  Fobruarjr  22, 17Se. 
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cowards  of  the  sailors  of  Europe  before  the  standard  of  Ma- 
homet. It  would  indeed  he  heroieal  and  glorious  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  New  World  to  break  up  that  nest  of  pirates,  drive 
tlieir  cruisers  from  the  sea,  and  restore  conrage  to  the  mariners 
of  the  Old.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  bring  the  States  to  think 
60,  *  The  cost  of  war,  too,  would  far  exceed  the  cost  of  peac'e ; 
and  when  it  was  happily  over,  many  and  costly  presents  would 
Btill  have  to  be  given.  Did  De  Massoc  carry  his  point  -w-ith- 
ont  gifts?  Had  not  France  made  presents  ever  since?  Did 
any  power  ever  at  any  time  conclude  peace  with  these  rovers 
without  doing  the  same  thing  ?  f  But  the  cost  of  doing  noth- 
ing was  incaJcuhihle,  Before  that  sum  was  known,  six  per 
cent  insurance  on  all  imports  and  exports,  the  ransom  of  many 
captives,  and  long  columns  of  figures  expressing  the  loss  of 
trade  in  the  Levant,  and  half  the  trade  with  Portugal  and 
Spain,  would  have  to  be  footed  up.  Something  must  l>e  done 
at  any  cost  It  was  intolerable  to  be  so  indifferent.  His  in- 
dignation was  roused  beyond  all  patience  to  see  his  country- 
men in  a  torpor  wliile  every  robber,  pirate,  cheat  in  Europe 
preyed  upon  them.  Even  at  tliat  very  moment  Jews  and 
Judaizing  Christians  were  plotting  to  buy  np  the  continental 
paper  at  two  Hlilllings  on  the  poimd,  and  make  the  States 
redeem  it  at  twenty.  Let  this  be  done,  and  the  Jews  would 
gather  a  richer  plunder  than  would  ever  fall  to  the  Algerines 
or  the  coffee-house  of  LloydV.}: 

"While  Adams  was  higgling  with  Tripoli  and  lamenting 
over  the  conduct  of  Algiers,  affairs  in  Morocco  began  to  wear 
a  mor«  hopeful  aspect.  Thomas  l^arclay,  who  was  charged 
with  the  mission  to  that  State,  set  off  early  in  February,  went 
first  to  Spain,  and  thence  in  a  6wift-«ailing  vessel  to  Africa. 
John  Lamb,  who  was  to  treat  with  Algiers,  went  with  him.* 

•  Adftma  to  Jefferwri,  July  3,  I78fi.  f  Ibid.,  July  SI,  I78fi. 

t  See  k  letter  from  Adania  to  Jefferson,  June  fl,  1786.  In  the  account  of  the 
imcrricwB  «iib  the  TripoUnc  envoy  I  have  in  many  ptacea  made  ose  of  the  wordi 
of  Mr.  Adnmt. 

*  Lamb  sailed  fmin  Barcolnna.  But  hifl  tmscI  wan  arftive  out  nf  Bif^ht  vhftn 
thp  British  oonsnl  at  Barcelona  infnmied  M.  Logle,  ooD.^nl  at  Alpers,  that  the 
Spaolbh  papers  wore  Irr<^tnr,  that  Lamb  had  with  him  ci;;btr  thousand  dollara, 
and  that  thu  vessel  coutd  be  spizcd  by  the  Dcy  tu  an  AmcricAD  bi^ttom.  Thin  Logio 
ioslantly  commiwluatcd  to  the  Dcy.    But  word  come  back  tbat  the  Amerlcau 
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The  simple  uad  unpretentious  raancer  in  wliieb  lie  performed 
hifl  journey  aroused  ik)nie  apj)rehcnBionB  for  bis  success.  For 
it  waa  then  the  custom  of  European  powers  when  treating  with 
the  Barbar^'  States  to  send  with  their  luinisters  a  great  dcet  of 
ships  of  the  line,  to  enter  the  hiirl>or  with  decks  cleaiied  fur 
action,  and,  while  tliey  offered  peace,  make  threats  of  war. 
Some  therefore  expressed  a  fear  that  the  Emperor  and  the 
Dey  would  be  affronted  and  refuse  to  treat  with  an  agent  who 
came  iu  a  merchant  slilp,  landed  like  a  coninion  traveller,  and 
had  no  armc<l  force  to  support  bis  demands.  They  were, 
however,  mistaken.  Barclay  was  well  received,  and,  while 
tlie  negotiation  dragged  slowly  on,  spent  much  of  bis  timtj  in 
studying  the  habits,  customs,  reli^ous  practices,  and  daily  oc- 
cupations of  the  Moors. 

In  truth,  the  letters  in  which  be  communicated  his  ol>ser- 
vations  to  those  who  sent  him  form  by  no  means  the  least 
valuable  and  interesting  part  of  the  state  papers  of  the  day. 
They  may  still  be  j)eru8ed  with  profit  and  amusement ;  and 
were  at  that  time,  when  scarce  anytliing  was  known  of  the 
country,  most  eagerly  read.  The  Emperor  he  declared  to  be 
a  man  possessed  of  many  amiable  qualities,  and  in  learning 
greatly  above  the  average  of  his  subjects.  But  his  private 
life  was,  to  one  bred  up  in  the  decorous  notions  of  the  West, 
disgusting  and  loathsome.  In  Ids  palace  were  four  queens 
and  forty  women,  who,  though  never  married,  were  treated 
with  the  same  respect  and  honored  with  the  same  attentions 
as  if  they  were  Ins  lawful  wives.  In  his  seraglios  were  two 
himdred  and  forty-three  concubines,  attended  by  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  women  and  an  army  of  eunuchs.  As  for 
his  subjects,  tliey  were  fierce,  bizy,  delighting  in  cruelty,  and 
avaricious  to  the  last  degree.  Fear  of  man  had  indeed  forced 
tlie  idle  Moors  to  bestir  themselves  and  defend  their  town 
with  heavy  fortifications.  Foar  of  God  had  mode  them  put 
up  some  costly  and  beautiful  mosques.  But  they  bad  done 
nothing  more.  Their  streets  were  despicable.  Their  houses 
were  a  sight  to  behold.    Nor  had  they,  though  an  eminently 

•  '(fleers  had  been  allow^^I  in  land,  had  pone  away,  had  talw^n  the  inoner  with  tbem, 
and  that  the  consul  wonld  do  veil  !n  future  to  mind  hU  ovrn  sffnliii.  See  a  letter 
of  William  Oarmlchael  to  Jefferson,  July  10,  1786,     Diplomatic  Correepoiidc'DOe. 
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maritime  people,  any  dock-yards  worthy  of  the  nanie.  There 
was,  in  fact,  small  need  of  such.  For,  with  great  shrewdaeaa, 
they  obtained  from  one  half  of  Christendom  ships  which  they 
forced  the  other  half  to  keep  in  good  repair.  Anchors,  rig- 
ging, barrels  of  tar,  coils  of  rope,  and  bales  of  canvas  were  con- 
stantly coming  over  from  England^  Holland,  and  Sweden. 
The  greater  part  of  their  cruisers  had  been  built  out  of  prizes. 
Much  of  this  work  was  done  at  Gibraltar,  without  any  cost  to 
the  Emperor.  One  ship,  that  had  just  come  oflf  the  stocks  at 
that  place^  had  bocn  overhauled  by  the  British  Government  at 
a  cost  of  seven  thousand  pounds.  But  there  were  in  the  navy 
other  vessels  which  liad  been  obtained  ready  built  as  the  price 
of  peace.  Indeed,  his  Majesty  was  at  tliat  moment  impatient- 
ly awaiting  the  result  of  a  deumnd  on  Frederick  tho  Great  for 
tliree  fully  armed  frigates. 

The  first  audience  of  the  Emperor  took  place  in  tlie  garden 
of  the  palace,  llis  Majesty  was  on  horseback.  About  him 
were  a  thousand  attendants.  The  Americans  were  presented 
by  the  Pacha.  They  were  asked  what  kind  of  a  journey  they 
hml,  whether  tliey  came  in  a  frigate,  how  America  lay  as  to 
Great  Britain,  and  why  it  separated ;  how  many  troops  were 
ktijit  up,  between  what  latitudes  it  lay,  and  if  there  grew  in 
its  forests  timber  fit  for  sliips.  "Wlien  these  questions  had  all 
been  anawei'ed  to  his  satisfaction,  he  exclaimed,  "  Send  your 
ships  and  trade  with  uh.  I  will  do  everything  you  can  do- 
sire,"  Then  he  looked  round  upon  his  people,  and  they  all 
cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Allah  preserve  the  life  of  our  Mas- 
ter I" 

The  second  audience  was  likewise  in  the  garden.  As  Bar- 
clay come  toward  him,  bowing  and  bending  low,  the  Eniiieror 
cried  "Bona,  bona,"  and  began  to  complain  of  tlie  English. 
But  luB  complaintjj  were  silenced  as  soon  as  the  g^fts  were 
spread  before  him.  Among  them  were  an  atlas  and  a  watch. 
The  watch  he  oxmmne4l  with  mucli  care,  for  it  was  an  alarm- 
watch,  and  tho  first  Lo  had  ever  seen.  "With  tlie  atlas  he  seemed 
familiar ;  called  for  a  map  of  the  United  States,  took  a  pen 
and  wrote  down  off  the  coast  the  highest  ktitudcs  to  which  his 
cruisers  8aile<l.  It  was  a  rare  event  when  the  fiag  of  Morocco 
was  seen  to  the  north  of  tlie  coast  of  Portugal,  or  much  to  the 
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W€«l  of  Uie  Canaries  and  the  "Western  Iale«.*  The  result  of 
Mr.  Barclay's  vifdt  was  that,  late  in  January,  1787,  Siili  JJadgo 
Ben  Abdelleck  Fenniah  informed  the  American  minister  at 
London  that  his  master  had,  on  the  first  day  of  the  bleeeed 
montli  Ramadan,  1200,  concluded  a  lasting  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  But  when  tlie  instrument  came  to  the  hand&  of 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  he  was  again  greatly  occupied 
with  the  Spanish  treaty. 

Early  in  March  some  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  among 
whom  was  Madison,  held  an  interview  with  Gardoqui.  In  the 
oouree  of  conversation  the  Mississippi  trouble  was  broached 
and  fully  discuased.  The  shrewd  envoy,  well  knowing  that 
he  was  addressing  men  most  firmly  set  against  the  treaty, 
sought  to  move  them  first  by  fair  words  and  tlien  by  menaces. 
Spain,  such  was  liIs  argument,  would  not  for  a  moment  lisijen 
to  the  idea  of  opening  the  Mississippi.  To  be  debarred  ihe 
use  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
hardship  to  the  United  States.  But  it  was  a  hardship  whiich 
Spain  herself  endured.  His  most  Christian  Majesty  waa  ask- 
ing no  more  than  he  was  ready  to  give,  nay,  than  he  actually 
did  give.  If  the  free  use  of  the  Mississippi  waa  of  importance 
to  the  back  country,  so  waa  the  navigation  of  the  Tagus  to 
Spoin-t    But  the  Tagos  also  fiowed  through  PortugaL     His 


*  See  the  letters  of  Thomas  Btrolaj,  irritt«o  duriug  September,  October,  and 
Xovembcr,  1786,  in  Diplomatic  CorreHpuDdenoc 

f  To  (ithcr  men  franliKiiii  hcM  other  language.  "  Mr.  Gardoqai  has  told  me 
ooaGileutiaUy  thut  he  rogai-ds  that  nan^iion  an  a  matter  of  groat  indifference  to 
hiB  Court;  ond  that,  whatever  may  he  the  pretensions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ken- 
tiicky,  they  neTcr  could  gain  great  advantages  from  their  expeditions  upon  the 
Uiedidflippi.  ...  To  carry  on  a  proBtahle  trade  there  \a  need  of  means  to  make 
return  vojagee.  Every  one  knows  that  il  rejimrea  eerenil  months  to  aaoetid  the 
tfi.H0ie5ippi  at)  far  as  the  Ohio,  thnt  a  season  and  a  fpcdal  time  is  neoe»MiiT  in 
order  not  to  nin  agrunnd,  and  that  the  profits  of  this  navigation  can  never  com- 
peaBat«  for  its  dangcrtt.  ...  It  is  not  therefore  the  HutsisMppi  which  cauHcs  ua 
the  greatest  cmbarraflsrocnt,  but  it  la  ihc  iiioonteatable  principle  of  reciprocity." 
Otto  to  Vergenncs,  New  York,  December  20,  1V85.  See  Bunuroft'a  History  of  the 
ComttitatioQ,  toI.  i,  p.  472.  Two  years  later  a  writer,  discussing  the  na\-igation  of 
the  same  river,  says  :  "  And  it  Is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  all  probability  ateam* 
boata  will  be  found  to  do  infinite  service  in  all  our  extensive  river  navigation.** 
Cutter's  pamphlet,  called  An  Explanation  of  the  Map  which  delineates  that  part 
of  the  Federal  Lands  corapriwd  between  PeDneylrania  West  Line,  the  River  Ohio, 
Scioto,  and  Lako  Erie.    Jaalem,  1767,  p.  10.    At  that  time  neither  Rumacy  nor 
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Majesty  liad  tlierefore  never  thought  of  claiming  the  right  to 
send  his  Bhips  down  that  ri%'er  to  the  sea.  The  possession  of 
both  banks  at  the  moutli  of  a  river  settled  the  question  of 
ownership,  lie  was  told  that,  in  estimating  the  rights  of  na- 
tions in  such  cases,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  proportion  of 
territory  owned  by  each.  Suppose  Spain  had  but  five  acres  on 
each  bank  of  the  AIi>;Bissippi ;  would  he  inflintain  that  t^vo  such 
garden-plots  gave  her  an  exclusive  right  to  the  waters  that  ran 
between  1  But  that,  Gardoqui  said,  was  not  the  case ;  Spain 
controlled  a  great  proportion  of  the  territory.  "How  much!" 
said  Madison.  After  a  moment's  thought  Gardoqui  answered, 
with  some  hesitancy  and  confusion,  that  she  claimed  to  the 
Ohio.  The  Virginians  smiled.  He  was  then  a^ked,  if  her 
doruiuion  went  so  far  to  the  north,  how  far  it  cxtuudud  to  the 
east.  But  he  turned  the  question  off  by  insinuatiug  tliat  he 
had  already  discussed  that  matter  with  Jay,  htst  his  tamper, 
lamented  that  he  had  been  in  the  country  so  long  and  accom- 
plished nothing,  and  declared  that  he  foresaw  very  disagree- 
able consequences.  One  of  the  delegates  asked  what  they 
were;  but  he  again  parried  the  question,  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  Spain  making  her  own  terms  with  Great  Britiun. 
He  was  sorry,  very  sorry  alwut  the  Virginia  instructions. 
They  would  prove  very  disastrouB.  He  had  written  to  his 
master  to  soften  the  matter  as  much  as  possible ;  but  he  was 
sure  troops  and  provisions  would  instantly  be  sent  to  Xew 
Orleans.  He  Adshed  he  might  not  be  a  true  ]>rophet,  but 
America  would  see  she  had  mistaken  her  interest ;  Spain 
would  make  her  feel  the  vulnerable  side  of  her  commerce. 
Then  he  recovered  his  good-nature,  and  said,  jestingly,  that 
the  people  of  Kentucky  would  make  fine  Spanish  subjects. 
"With  this  the  interview  ended.* 

A  week  later  the  action  of  Virginia  denouncing  Clark's 
seizure  of  Spanish  property  at  Vincennes  was  brought  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  reminded  of  the  bad  spirit  that  was 
becoming  manifest  in  the  West,  how  that  the  settlors  blamed 
the  Government,  how  that  they  looked  with  no  friendly  eye 

Fitch  hficl  made  a  BiicctA<^  of  thefr  tyrmM.    The  expresdon  of  such  ad  opinion 
therffoTc  doos  pvat  crvdit  to  Cutler's  foresight. 
*  UftdiwD'B  Dcbafa^,  rot.  i!,  p.  6M. 
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on  SpEun,  how  they  threatened  to  go  over  to  Great  Britain, 
and  bow  impossible  it  would  be  for  Congress  to  shut  the  Mi»- 
Bifisippi.  To  this  Gardoqui  replied  that  the  end  of  the  nego- 
tiation would  be  no  treaty  at  all ;  that  the  Spanish  trade  was 
most  valuable  to  the  country,  and  would  Kiirely  l>e  lust.  ITe 
had,  he  protested,  long  seen  and  lamented  the  weaknc?ss  of  the 
Union.  No  one  wished  more  earnestly  than  he  did  to  see  it 
preserved  and  strcngthonod,  and  that  was  more  than  France 
or  any  other  power  did.  The  kindly  offices  of  Spain  to  Ameri- 
ca had  1>een  many  and  great.  This  was  not  denied.  But  he 
was  plainly  tuld  tlint  his  country  had  an  interest  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  for  they  were  now  lost  to  a  power 
that  had  brought  down  the  pride  of  certain  princes,  had  given 
law  to  the  Hoase  of  Bourbon,  and  liad  in  times  past  made  his 
Cathohc  Majesty  renounce  all  claim  to  the  sole  use  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Tlie  taunt  was  a  bitter  yet  a  just  one,  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  envoy  had  been  high  and  menacing.  With  this 
the  second  interview  closed ;  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the 
matter  till,  a  few  weeks  later,  it  came  up  in  Congress. 

On  the  eleventh  of  April  the  secretary  made  his  report  on 
the  state  of  the  negotiation  with  Spain.  The  day  following, 
the  twelfth  of  the  month,  he  submitted  Ids  report  on  the  pa- 
pers from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Each  was  nnsatisfao- 
torj'.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  set  forth  that  tlie  assent 
of  nine  States  was  necessary  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 
This  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood.  It  was  stated  as 
plainly,  as  concisely,  as  emphatically  as  the  English  tongue 
would  permit.  Yet  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  the 
effrontery  to  stand  up  before  Congress  and  assert  that  he 
thought  himself  warranted  by  the  assent  of  eeven  States  to  go 
on  with  the  negotiation  with  Gardoqui,  that  he  had  done  bo, 
and  that  he  had,  aft^jr  many  conferences  and  many  debates, 
drawn  up  an  article  for  the  non-usago  of  the  Mifisissippi.  But 
he  had  taken  good  care  not  to  commit  Congress  to  its  accept- 
ance.* About  the  Virginia  papers  he  had  little  to  say.  The 
troubles  in  the  West  had  greatly  embarrassed  him.  lie  feared 
the  time  was  not  remote  when  the  United  States  would  be 
foreed  to  fight  Spain,  or  to  make  peace  on  the  l>est  terms  it 
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could.  Between  war  and  peace  there  wa^  in  his  opinion,  no 
reputable  middle  way.  "It  will  therefore,'*  said  he,  "be  ex- 
pedient to  prepare,  ^vithont  delaj,  for  the  one  or  the  other,  for 
circumstances  which  call  for  decision  eeem  daily  to  accumu- 
late."* 

Botli  reports  were  listened  to  by  Congress  on  the  thir- 
teenth. When  the  reading  was  finished,  Mr.  Madison  rose 
and  moved  to  send  them  to  a  committee.  The  friends  of  the 
Spanish  interest  strongly  opposed  it ;  said  ranch  about  the  ter- 
rible state  of  trade  and  the  gorKluetw  of  Spain.  But  when  the 
division  was  taken  it  was  foiuid  that  five  States  had  voted  for 
and  three  against  the  motion.f  Yet  it  was  lost,  for  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  carry  any  question  wh;>tever,  that  a  mar 
jority  of  the  States  in  the  Union  shonld  vote  yea.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  three  States  had  changed  sides.  New 
Jersey  had  sent  up  positive  instruction  to  her  delegates  to 
vote  against  the  treaty.  Pennsylvania,  by  a  late  change  in 
her  representation,  had  made  it  strong  in  behalf  of  the  West. 
Rhode  Inland,  too,  bad  abandoned  t}ie  eastern  alliance,  for  her 
congreKsmen  were  assured  that  the  true  motive  the  eastern 
States  had  for  closing  the  Mississippi  was  to  check  emigi-atiou 
to  the  rich  lands  of  the  Ohio,  and  so  increase  the  demand  for 
their  own. 

The  vote  gave  renewed  hope  to  the  supporters  of  the 
southern  view.  On  the  eighteenth  of  tlie  month  Madison 
again  came  forward  with  a  motion  to  send  ^Ir.  Je^rson  as 
Minister  Pleiii]K>tt'ntiary  to  Madrid.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  liufua  King,  who  invariably  expressed  the  sense  of 
the  East,  declared  he  saw  no  objection  to  this,  as  something 
must  be  done,  but  thought  the  secretary  shoTild  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  speak.  Thia  was  done.  The  following  day  the 
memorial  of  Virginia  against  shutting  the  river  -was  brought 
in,  and  a  motion  made  to  lay  it  also  before  Mr.  Jay.  King 
opposed  this.  The  instructions  had,  he  said,  been  printed  in 
the  newspapers,  and  were  not  new  to  the  secretary.  His  argu- 
ment was  cleai-Iy  an  attempt  to  relieve  Jay  of  the  responei- 
bihty  of  diiiregarding  them.     For  the  secretary,  if  accused  of 

•  Secret  JournaU  of  Congress,  April  13,  1787. 
^  Ibid.    But  eight  StAtes  were  prcMitt. 
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neglocting  them,  could  well  Bay  that  be  was  not  bound  to  con- 
sider as  official,  information  that  came  to  lum  through  the 
press.  King  therefore  was  told  that  no  objection  should  be 
raised,  because  the  document  bad  come  out  in  the  Packet, 
and  that  if  Congress  referred  any  measure  to  Mr.  Jay,  it  ought 
also  to  supply  him  at  leaHt  with  every  fact  bearing  on  the  mat- 
ter La  the  most  authentic  way.  When  the  motion  was  put 
to  vote,  the  President  declared  that  the  nays  bad  it.  On 
April  twonty-tliird  the  secretary's  report  was  taken  up.  The 
debate  was  warm  and  a<:'rLmomous,  and  in  the  conice  of  it 
Gorham,  who  sat  in  the  MasBiujImsette  delegation,  avowed  that 
it  would  be  a  gf>od  thing  for  the  Atlantic  States  to  shut  up  the 
Mifisisfiippi,  and  be  hoped  it  would  be  done.  At  this  Madison 
grew  angry^  spoke  with  great  severity  about  the  illiberal  sec- 
tional policy  of  the  East,  and  contrasted  Mr.  Gorham^s  words 
"with  the  principles  of  the  revolution  and  the  language  of 
American  patriots."  *  In  fact,  so  ranch  incensed  was  he  that 
he  determined  at  once  to  attack  the  action  of  Jay  on  the 
ground  of  illegality.  He  came  forward,  therefore,  with  a  tinal 
motion.f  He  would  have  the  Secretary  for  foreign  AfiEain 
informed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  the  vote  of  seven 
States  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  authorizing  the  suspension 
of  the  U£e  of  the  Mississippi.  The  dbcussion  was  an  angry 
orie.  King  held,  and  justly,  that  the  motion  was  barred. 
There  were,  he  claimed,  twelve  States  present  when  the  in- 
struction paHsod.  But  eight  were  present  now.  A  mie  of  the 
House  declared  that  no  question  should  be  revived  which  had 
been  once  set  aside  by  tbe  previous  quet^tion,  unless  the  same 
or  an  equal  numl>er  of  States  were  present  as  at  the  time  of 
the  previous  question.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that 
the  negotiation  was  illegal ;  that  seven  States  were  usurping 
the  power  expressly  given  to  nine.  This  was  not  denied,  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  debate  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  carried. 
No  more  was  heard  of  tlxe  treaty  for  eighteen  months. 

The  attention  of  the  members  was  indeed  almost  immedi- 
ately drawn  oflf  to  the  Federal  Convention,  for  many  among 
them  were  delegates,  and  tlie  day  of  meeting  was  near  at  hand. 

*  MadiBon's  Debates,  toL  U,  p.  009. 

f  Secret  JournftU  of  Conipwas,  April  3S,  1?87. 
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The  second  Monday  in  May,  wliich  fell  upon  the  fourteenth 
of  the  month,  had  been  chosen,  hut  memhers  began  to  agecm- 
ble  at  Philadelphia  early  in  the  week  before.  Madison  set  out 
from  Now  York  on  tlie  second  of  the  mouth,  and  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  city.  A  few  da>'B  later  Mb  colleagnee,  Blair  and 
Wythe,  left  Virginia.  Owing  "  to  the  badueee  of  their  caval- 
ry," a  State  boat  conveyed  them  to  Vorktown,  wlience  they 
took  packet  to  Philadelphia.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful whether  Washington  would  come.  He  could  not,  he  wrote, 
in  decency  do  so.  He  had  already  declined  a  re-election  to 
the  presideucy  of  the  Cincinnati,  to  meet  at  PhiladelpMa,  and 
had  alleged  private  business  as  the  cause.*  lie  could  not 
after  this  think  of  accepting  a  later  call  and  going  to  the  con- 
vention. Hia  seniplea  were  happily  overcome  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  Shays  and  the  arguments  of  Randolph  and  Madison.t 
He  left  Mount  Vernon  on  the  ninth  of  May.  Every^vliere 
along  his  route  public  honors  attended  him.  At  Chester  he 
wa5  met  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  by  many  of 
the  first  characters  of  the  place,  and  escorted  to  Gray's  Ferry. 
There  the  city  light-horse  met  his  carriage  and  accompanied  him 
into  town.  It  was  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  thirteenth,  yet 
the  most  straitlaced  forgot  their  devotions,  poured  out  of  their 
honsoa,  and,  t\s  the  little  cavalcade  moved  down  the  streets  of 
the  city,  every  church-bell  sent  forth  a  joyous  din,  and  every 
voice  sent  up  a  shout  of  welcome  to  the  American  Fabius.  J 
His  first  act  wa-s  a  graceful  tribute  to  genius  and  worth,  for  he 
went  with  all  haste  to  pay  his  respects  to  Franklin  who  then 
tilled  the  clrnir  of  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  over,  llobert  Morris  carried  him  home  to  hia 
house. 

For  several  days  the  delegates  fj-om  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia were  the  only  ones  on  the  ground.  Of  those  still  to  arrive, 
some  were  tardy  in  setting  out,  wliile  some  who  parted  in  good 
time  were  detained  on  their  way  by  temi>e6tuou8  weather.  It 
was  not  till  the  twenty-ftftli  of  the  month  that  a  quorum  of 
seven  States  was  present.     Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day 

*  Wuhington'fl  Writingo,  vol.  ix,  p.  212,      f  Ibid.,  voL  ix,  pp.  219,  213,  note. 
X  Sparks'tt  Life  of  Waafaingtoa,  p.  4S5.     Sec  a  leuer  o(  Uadisou  to  Jeffcraoi^ 
Maj  18.  1787. 
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the  members  of  the  conrention  met  In  the  Stattj-IIoiiae,  and 
by  a  untuiimouB  vote  called  Washington  to  the  chair.  Major 
Jackson  waa  made  aecretar)'.  His  rival  for  that  honor  was 
Temple  Franklin,  a  young  man  and  a  j^randBon  of  the  ilJiie- 
trious  philo9t)pher.  But  Temple's  father  was  a  Tory  ;  he  was 
himself  a  mere  lad,  and,  when  the  ballots  were  counted,  he  was 
found  to  have  too  few  for  a  choice.*  The  credentials  of  tlie 
delegates  were  then  examined,  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
jmre  rules,  and  an  adjournment  till  the  twenty-eighth  taken. 
Meanwhile,  delegates  from  MaAiachufletts  and  Comiecticut  came 
in.  New  Ilampshire  had  named  here.  But  her  Treasury  was 
empty,  no  funds  could  be  raised,  and  her  representatives  did 
not  come  for  some  weeks.t  When  Monday,  the  twenty-eighth, 
came,  nine  States  wore  present ;  the  doors  were  closed,  a  pledge 
of  secrecy  laid  on  each  member,  and  from  tliat  day  forth  what 
took  place  in  the  convention  was  never  fully  known  till  Madi- 
son had  been  many  months  in  his  graved 

The  convention  which  thus  continued  to  deliberate  in 
secret  for  four  montlis  was  undoubtedly  a  meet  remarkable 
body  of  men.  Every  State  had  sent  up  in  her  delegation 
some  one  renowned  as  a  statesman  or  a  soldier,  and  of  whose 
services  in  the  cause  of  freedom  she  was  justly  proud.  Some  i 
had  been  meml>ers  of  tlie  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765,  and  fl 
had,  eleven  years  later,  put  their  names  with  a  firm  hand  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  A  few,  when  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  had  raised  regiments,  hastened  off  to  the  army 
of  Washington,  had  fought  through  the  war,  and  oome  home 
distingaished  ajs  brave  and  skilful  officers.  Some  had  been 
governors  of  States,  some  were  renowned  as  jurists  and  schol- 
ars, while  others  had,  year  after  year,  been  sent  to  represent . 

*  Tatet'i  Sccri'l  DeljaK-B. 

j  8eo  ft  leUer  of  Mndirtoo  to  JeffLTson,  June  6,  1787. 

X  Madison's  Debates  form  the  only  coiuplcte  reoonl  of  the  diuQMiiNii  fn  lh« 
convcDtion  that  ha«  cotuo  down  to  us.  Judge  Valat  did  iudecd  tat«  notes,  which 
were  published  after  hi«  dt->fttb.  But  Yatofi,  with  Lan^aing,  tost  his  temper,  quit 
the  conventioa  lo  a  buff  earl;  in  July,  and  never  returned.  Uia  noccs  tbcra- 
fore  cover  but  a  third  of  the  time  the  oonrcntion  »t,  and  are,  moreoTcr,  bastj 
and  cmde.  Tatca  was  a  rank  partisan,  represented  the  Clinton  party,  and 
wlion  he  foimd  he  could  not  cnrrr  bis  point,  withdrew.  His  notes  «rv  of  doubt* 
ful  f&imesa.  Mftdimo'i  Debates  were  carcfuUj  prepared,  and  after  his  death 
published  by  Coofcrcss. 
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their  States  in  Congress.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  sat  Wa-sh- 
ington,  afterwards  the  first,  and  Madison,  afterwards  the  fourth 
President  of  the  United  States ;  Grerry,  who  became  the  fifth 
Vice-President ;  Ilamiiton,  soon  to  be  the  first  Secrt^tary  of  the 
Treasury;  and  Rutledge  and  Oliver  Ellswortli,  who  rose  in 
time  to  be  chief  justices  under  tlie  Constitution  they  were 
about  to  form.  There  too  was  William  Jolmson,  eminent  for 
his  scholastic  and  legal  attainments.  He  was  indeed  one  of 
the  few  AmorieauH  whose  learmiig  had  obtained  recognition 
abroad  ;  for  Oxford  had  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws, 
and  the  Royal  Society  had  thought  him  not  undesen*ing  of 
mcmbcrsMp.  At  home  he  had  eat  upon  tlie  bench  of  his  na- 
tive State,  and  had  twice  been  sent  a  delegate  to  the  Congreea 
of  the  Confederation-  He  camo  from  Connecticut,  and  with 
him  were  associated  Ellsworth  and  Roger  Sherman,  now  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  fruiuers  and  uue  of  the  signers  of  tlie 
Declaration. 

Massachusetts  sent  four  delegates  of  great  distinction.  EI- 
bridge  Gerry,  a  signer,  and  for  many  years  a  dititingiiii^hed 
member  of  Congress ;  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Rafus  King,  and 
Caleb  Strong.  From  New  Hainpaliire  came  John  Langdon, 
often  a  delegate,  and  once  die  President  of  his  State,  and  to 
whom,  a  few  montlis  later,  as  temporary  President  of  the  first 
Senate  imder  the  Constitution,  fell  the  plcHsing  duty  of  noti- 
fying Wasliingtou  of  his  election  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 
tlie  republic.  His  collcagae  was  Nichohis  Oilman,  a  youth 
of  twenty-five,  and  the  youngest  member  of  the  convention. 
The  most  noted  mcml>er  of  the  New  York  delegation  was 
Alexander  Hamilton.  The  two  men  who  came  with  him, 
Lansing  and  that  Judge  Tates  whose  chief  serxnce  to  posterity 
is  \m  little  volume  of  the  Secret  Debates  of  the  Convention, 
were  lM)th  Clinton  men  and  strong  Antifederaliets.  Four  men 
of  renown  came  from  New  Jei-sey  :  William  Livingston,  eleven 
times  Governor  of  the  State ;  William  Pattei-son,  ten  times 
made  attorney-general ;  David  Bi-early,"  the  chief  justice ;  and 
William  Houston,  the  delegate  in  Congress. 

Gunning  Bedford,  Jr.,  Ricliard  Bassett,  George  Read,  a 
signer,  Jacob  Broome,  and  John  Dickinson  sat  for  Delar 
ware.    Dickinson  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  had  early  become 
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noted  for  eloquence  and  learning,  had  been  sent  to  the  Conti- 
nental CongreK*,  and  there  disgraced  bimi^elf  by  stoutly  refus- 
ing to  sign  the  Declaration.  I5ut  his  undoubted  pjttriofisin, 
Ilia  courage,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  defended  tlio  cuuso 
of  the  States,  soon  r^wned  all  the  popularity  he  had  loBt.  He 
once  more  sat  in  Congress^  was  three  timee  President  of  Penn- 
eylrania,  became  a  citizen  of  Delaware,  and  wa**  by  her  sent  to 
the  conTention.  Mar^'^land  chose  as  her  representatives  Jianee 
McHeury,  Daniel  of  St.  Thoma*  Jenifer,  and  Daniel  Carrcd!  of 
Carrollton,  all  of  them  nieml>erH  of  ('ongrtws;  JoJm  Mercer,  a 
gallant  soldier  of  Virginia ;  and  Luther  Martin,  a  noted  law- 
yer and  Antifedemlist,  From  Virginia  ranie  Washington  and 
Madison,  Randolph  the  Govcnior,  George  Ma6ou,  George 
Wythe,  and  John  Blair.  Patrick  Henry  had  })een  ehoson,  bot 
lie  refused  to  serve,  and  Janu«  MeCIurg  took  his  place. 
North  Carolina  sent  up  Alexander  Mai-tin,  a  battered  soldier 
of  the  revolution  and  once  a  governor,  Hugh  Williamson, 
William  Davie,  William  Bloimt,  and  Richard  Spuight,  an 
Iriahmun,  a  congressman,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  Govern- 
ment. Another  Irishman,  Pierce  Bntler,  was  in  the  South 
Carolina  delegation.  Bntler  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  had  at^ 
taincd  to  some  eminence  in  his  State;  bnt  no  distinctiou  was 
to  him  so  much  a  matter  of  pride  as  Lis  blood,  for  he  boasted 
that  he  could  trace  unbroken  descent  to  the  great  family  of 
Ormond.*  He  came  with  tlie  two  Pinckneys  and  John  Rut^ 
ledge.  Georgia,  the  youngest  member  of  the  Confederation, 
had  four  delegates:  Colonel  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  a  Con- 
necticut man,  William  Houstoun,  and  AVilliam  Pierce,  a  Vir- 
ginian, and  once  aide-de-camp  to  Greene.  All  of  them  had  at 
some  time  been  congressmen. 

But  no  delegation  contained  so  many  and  such  able  men 
as  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  ita  members  the  two  men 
of  least  note  were  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  a  great  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Jarcd  Ingorsoll,  who  led  the  Pennsylvania 

*  Butler  waa  often  twitted  in  the  lunpoons  of  later  years  with  nobl«  dcaoent. 
Ah  odu  of  tfav  tcD  Democrats  who  voted  a^lnst  Jay's  treaty,  be  U  described  u 
"Pierce  Butler  next,  a  roan  of  aierling  worthy 
Beoauae  be  justly  claims  a  noble  birth." 
The  Dcmocrattad:   A  Focm  Lu  BcLiUation  fur  the  Pblladelphia  JotSm^  CtuU 
Philadelphia,  nu6.  " 
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bar.  With  tliese  were  aaaociated  George  Clymer,  one  of  the 
aigiiers,  Robert  and  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  Geneml  MifHin^ 
who,  after  fighting  with  Washington  in  the  field  and  bitterly 
deuouacing  him  in  Congress,  had  received  his  resignatiuii  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  been  forced  to  publicly  thank  liim 
for  the  great  things  he  had  done  in  the  war.  There,  too,  was 
James  Wilaon.  WiUon  waa  a  Scotchman,  had  been  an  in- 
mate of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  of  Glasgow,  and  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  had  come  over  to  Aiueriea  while  still  a  lad.  Of 
the  fifty-five  delegates  he  was  undimhtedly  the  best  prepared, 
by  deep  and  systematic  study  of  the  history  and  science  of 
government,  for  the  work  that  lay  before  him.  The  Marqiiis 
de  Chastellux,  himself  a  no  mean  student,  had  been  etnick 
with  the  wide  range  of  his  erudition,  and  had  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  his  library.  There,  said  he,  are  "  all  our  best  authors 
on  law  and  jurisprudence.  The  works  of  President  Montes- 
quieu and  of  the  Chancellor  D'Agueaseau  bold  the  first  rank 
among  them,  and  he  makes  them  his  daily  study."  *  This 
learning  Wilson  had  in  times  past  turned  to  excellent  use,  and 
he  now  became  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  con- 
vention. None,  with  the  exception  of  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
was  so  often  on  his  feet  during  the  debates,  or  spoke  more  to 
the  purpose.! 

But  the  fame  of  no  man  who  sat  that  day  in  the  State- 
House  was  so  splendid  or  went  back  to  so  early  a  time  as  that 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  His  name  was  known  to  every  learned 
society  of  Europe  at  a  tune  when  half  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  were  in  the  nursery,  and  before  the  oldest  among 
them  had  come  to  note.  He  was  great  and  famous  before 
Rufus  King,  before  Gouvemeur  Morris,  before  Hamilton,  be- 
fore Madison,  before  Randolph,  were  bom,  before  Wilson 
came  over  from  Scothmd,  while  Pinckney  was  still  a  lad,  and 
had  risen  to  a  high  office  under  the  colonial  Government  while 
Washington  was  a  humble  CAptain  in  the  army  of  Braddock. 


•  Traveln  of  Mnniiiifl  de  ChAatclIni  in  North  Amcrlcd,  p.  109. 

f  Some  hatnble  BUitistictaD  has  been  at  the  puns  to  cotmt  the  nambor  of 
apewhes  made  during  the  convention.  Of  these  there  are  put  down  to  (louver- 
oeurUorrifl  173;  to  Wilaon,  168;  to  Madboo,  161;  to  Sherman,  ISd;  to  Huun, 
190;  I    Blbrfdge  Gerry,  119.     Historical  Uagaxioe,  Jannarj,  1861. 
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Franilln  was  in  truth  the  greatest  American  then  living ;  nor 
would  it  be  safe  to  say  that  our  country  has  since  his  day 
seen  his  like.  Othei-s  have  been  more  euccessful  a*  philan- 
tliropiatft  or  more  rcuowued  as  inventors.  A  few  have  specu- 
lated more  deeply  in  natural  phiIo«;>phy,  or  have  made  a  more 
astonishing  me  of  their  knowledge  of  pliysics.  But  there  has* 
not  been  one  who,  to  all  tlieso  diverse  qualities  of  mind,  has 
added  that  homely  wisdom  which  has  so  well  been  named  hard 
common  sense.  His  mind  was  one  of  the  finest  of  an  age  not 
barrcn  of  great  minds,  and  was  trained  by  such  a  discipline  as 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  of  the  children  of  men.  He  paned 
through  every  vicissitude  of  fortime,  and  saw  every  phase  of 
human  nature,  lie  knew  poverty,  he  knew  opulencti,  he  knew 
men,  he  knew  life  as  few  have  known  it.  The  eon  of  an  Eng- 
lish tallnw-chandler,  his  early  years  were  spent  among  the  chil- 
dren of  laborers  and  mecluinies.  While  still  a  stripling  he 
stole  away  from  his  father's  house,  and,  witli  a  few  pence  in 
his  pocket,  went  forth  to  seek  his  fortune,  slept  in  cock-lofts  and 
garrets,  and  bore  manfully  all  the  misery  of  poverty  and  want. 
Before  he  was  fifty,  the  low-bom,  friendless,  self-taught  Yankee 
lad  by  frugality  and  thrift  overcame  every  obstacle  that  by  in 
his  path,  and  raised  himself  to  great  reputation  and  to  place. 
In  his  old  age  he  came  to  stand  Ijefore  Kings  and  Parliamenta, 
was  honored  by  all  manner  of  learned  societies,  and  made  tlie 
friend  of  powerful  statesmen  and  men  renowned  in  every 
walk  of  ecienee  and  art  From  this  school,  which  would  have 
ruined  an  ordinary  being,  be  canio  forth  a  rounded  and  per- 
fected man.  Suffering  such  as  has  sufficed  to  warp  and  sour 
minds  second  only  to  his,  prasjKirity  such  as  has  turned  the 
Btron^t  heads,  served  but  to  luako  him  the  most  kind-hearted, 
tlie  most  genial,  the  most  unassuming  of  mortals.  Men  of  all 
sorts  found  in  I'^rankiin  a  delightful  companion  and  a  common 
friend.  Hume  and  Rolwrtstm  never  wearied  of  his  tallc.  Burke 
and  Chatham  never  spoke  of  him  but  in  terms  of  praise.  He 
was  the  corres)>ondent  of  Karnes,  of  Sliipley,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  of  Buifon,  of  Mably,  of  Condorcet,  (jf  Vergennes,  of 
Ia  Rochefoucauld.  Voltaire  delighted  to  do  him  honor.  Tur- 
got  affixed  to  his  name  the  line,  "  Eripuit  cjpIo  fulmen,  scep- 
trumquo  tyranuis."     His  popularity  in  France  was  immenee. 
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It  was  not  snrpasaed  hy  that  of  Voltaire.  It  was  not  equallod 
by  that  of  Napoleon.  "WTien  he  walked  tlie  utreets  of  Parifl, 
the  peojile  followed  him  iu  crowds.  Rude  copies  of  his  face 
hung  in  the  window  of  every  printrshop  and  over  tlio  fire-place 
of  every  man  of  fasliion.  Men  of  science  did  him  honor; 
women  of  the  world  wrote  him  sonneta.  No  noblenmri's  gar- 
den was  complete  till  a  liberty-tree  had  been  planted  therein 
by  the  hand  of  the  great  philosopher.  Snuff-boxes  and  walk- 
ing-sticks, hats  and  ties  were  all  '* a  la  FranMin"  The  news- 
papers delighted  to  print  his  maxims  and  good  sayings,  and 
one  of  them,  uttered  when  all  seemed  lost  to  his  country,  was 
treasured  up  by  the  people  of  France,  and  became,  long  after 
he  was  dead,  a  popular  revolutionary  cry.* 

The  task  to  which  those  men  now  applied  themselves  was 
not  an  easy  one.  They  were  expected  to  find  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  that  alilicted  the  body-politic.  But  to 
eay  what  were  and  what  were  not  ills  m'os  a  puzzling  question. 
A  few  summed  up  their  troubles  in  a  general  way,  and  de- 
dared  the  times  were  haixl.  Otliei-s  protested  that  the  times 
were  well  enongli,  but  the  people  were  grown  extravagant  and 
luxurious.  For  this,  it  was  said,  the  merchants  were  to  blame. 
There  were  too  many  merchants.  There  were  too  many  at- 
torneys. Money  M'as  scarce.  Money  was  plenty.  Trade  was 
languishing.  Agriculture  was  fallen  into  decay.  Mannfaet- 
nres  should  be  encouraged.  Paper  should  be  put  out.  No 
mind  seemed  capacious  enough  to  take  in  all  at  a  glance,  and 
go  at  once  through  a  mass  of  deceptive  appearances  to  the  real 
cause  of  distress. 

One  shrewd  observer  complained  that  his  countrymen  had 
fallen  away  sadly  from  those  simple  tastes  which  were  the  life- 
blood  of  republics.  It  was  distressiiig  to  see  a  thrifty  fanner 
shaking  Iiis  head  and  muttering  that  taxes  were  mining  him 
at  the  very  moment  his  three  daughters,  who  would  have  been 
much   better  employed  at  the   spinning-wheel,  were  being 

*  For  Fruklia'a  popntarity,  see  Fr*nklin*a  Workfl,  viii,  p.  303  ;  ix.  p.  22. 
Adamses  Wurb^.  tii,  pp.  1S4,  1S3,  220.  SSI.  CnmiMin,  Hdmoire«  mr  Marie  Aatof- 
nutte,  t.  ii,  p.  233.  CapeG^e.  Louit  XVf..  t  U,  p.  II,  note.  M^moires  dc  Hme. 
V{g6e  LohruQ,  t.  i,  p.  2ai.  M^tnoires  et  Corrcs.  de  Mma  d'Kptiiay.  t.  Ui,  p.  419. 
Also,  Roacnthfll'B  America  and  France,  pp.  5V-0U,  70-74.  The  ujing  alluded  to 
was  "  ^%  im." 
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taught  to  caper  by  a  French  dancmg-mafiter.  It  was  pitiable 
U*  see  a  great  hzy,  lomi^ng,  biblKjrly  fellow  sitting  dajs  and 
nights  in  a  tippling-bouse,  working  perhaps  two  dajs  in  a 
week,  roeeiving  double  tbe  wagefi  he  really  earned,  spending 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  riot  and  debauch,  and,  wheu  tbe  tax- 
collector  came  ruiind,  complaining  of  the  hardness  of  die  times 
and  tbe  want  of  a  circulating  mcdiiiui.  Cro  into  any  coifee- 
honse  of  an  evening  and  you  were  sure  to  overhear  some  fel- 
low exclaiming,  "Such  timeBl  no  money  to  be  hadl  taxes 
higli  1  no  business  doing !  we  shall  all  be  broken  men  t  '*  Lan- 
gpiage  such  as  this  one  might  expect  to  come  from  some  poor 
wretch  in  ragged  clothes  and  destitute  circumstances.  But 
the  speaker  was  invariably  a  spruce  youug  fellow  in  an  ele- 
gant silk  waistcoat^  satin  breeches,  shoe-buckles  d  la  mode  d 
Zondresy  with  a  hat  cocked  with  iuefluble  graco,  and  a  iiuo 
bamboo  cane.  Ask  the  waiter  who  he  was,  and  you  would 
learn  he  was  shopkeeper  to  a  merchant.  The  country  waa 
full  of  like  men.  Mechanics  were  held  in  such  low  esteem 
that  every  farmer's  son  must  needs  be  a  merchant  llis  father 
might  not  have  a  single  hogshead  of  tobacco  with  which  to 
set  him  up.  Hut  it  mattered  not.  lie  would  get  a  clerk's 
place,  dress,  powder,  wait  upon  tlte  ladies,  make  friends  m  iafit 
as  he  could,  procure  letters  of  credit,  send  to  England,  and 
after  a  while  open  a  store  with  a  cargo  of  goods  for  which  ho 
had  never  paid  a  shilling,  become  buuknipt,  and  immediately 
nuse  a  cry  about  hard  times,  high  taxes,  and  lack  of  money. 
Of  course  there  was  a  great  lack  of  money.  Virginia  afforded 
innumerable  proofs  of  this.  There  horse-racing  was  become 
BO  much  a  science  as  to  be  thought  a  necessary  part  of  the  odn- 
cation  of  every  Virginian.  Yet  at  tei»  turfs  witliin  tlie  State 
there  was  only  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  pounds  paid 
annually  to  the  owners  of  winning  horses.  During  the  two 
past  winters  the  American  Company  of  Comedians  had  oan- 
desceuded  to  spend  much  time  in  the  State.  But  such  was 
the  prodigious  scarcity  of  money  that  even  in  the  city  of 
Kichmond,  and  in  the  large  and  opulent  lx>rough  of  Peters- 
burg, not  more  than  two  htmdred  people  could  be  got  together 
of  a  night,  though  the  tickets  were  at  tlie  moderate  price  of  a 
dollar.     Again,  an  industrious  man  had,  with  ranch  labor,  ex- 
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pensc,  aud  assiduity,  bruuglit  a  dog  of  uncoiDmon  sagacity  to 
dance  on  Ms  hind  legs,  and  in  point  of  gcstnre  and  address 
equal  any  puppy  whatever.  Yet  he  had  the  cruel  luortilica- 
tion  t<7  receive  no  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  night. 
Three  hundred  and  Jifty  pouudB  were  paid  in  priees  for  cock- 
fights in  a  single  spring.  At  one  of  these  no  more  than  three 
fellows  lost  ten  dollars  eacli  on  a  single  battle,  and  paid  it  be- 
fore the  face  of  a  slierifE,  who  had  for  six  weeks  been  trying  to 
get  five  dollars  ont  of  tliem  f(»r  their  S|>ecie-t{ix.  In  a  word, 
BO  extreme  was  the  scarcity  of  money  that  tlie  sum  expended 
by  rich  Virginians  in  coneerte,  balls,  barbecues,  puppet-shows, 
legerdemain  tricka,  and  dancing  dogs,  did  not  much  exceed 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

If  further  proofs  were  wanted  of  the  unparalleled  scarcity 
of  money,  New  England  would  furnish  them.  There  persons 
could  get  no  more  tlian  double  the  value  in  cash  of  their  axe- 
helves  and  hoe-handleB,  their  wooden  trays,  tlieir  cider,  their 
carrots,  their  parsnips,  their  cabbages.  Nothing,  in  fact,  cost 
more  than  half  as  much  again  as  it  did  ten  years  ago.  ThL},  it 
was  answered,  might  all  be  so,  but  it  could  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  times  were  hard  and  the  country  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
In  Massachufictts  tlie  leaders  of  the  late  reltclUon  were  making 
laws  to  exempt  themselves  from  punishment  In  Rhode 
Island  tlic  bonds  of  society  were  diHsolved  by  paper  money 
and  tender  laws.  Why  did  the  people  of  New  Jersey  nail  up 
the  doors  of  their  court-houses?*  Wliy  did  the  debtors  of  Vir- 
ginia set  fire  to  theirs  in  order  to  stop  the  course  of  justice  ?  f 
The  newspapers  were  full  of  l>aukru]>t  notices.  The  farmers* 
taxes  amounted  to  near  the  rent  of  their  fanns.  Mechanics 
wandered  up  and  down  tlie  streets  of  every  city  destitute  of 
work.  Ships,  shut  ont  from  every  port  of  Europe,  lay  rotting 
in  the  harbors.  The  Ameriojm  name  w;is  insulted  at  every 
court  "Would  any  person  of  sense  declare,  after  beholding 
snch  a  picture  as  this,  that  times  wore  not  hard,  that  the  coim- 
try  was  not  upon  the  brink  of  niiti,  tliat  a  new  and  vigorous 
Federal  Government  was  not  needed  ?  Wlhnt  was  to  become 
of  the  people)     Trade  was  gone.     Matmfactures  wore  dead. 


*  Foniu^lTMiia  Gtuett:,  April  26,  1786. 

t  See  tlie  account  ia  lo'lepeudeiit  Uiuceliecr,  September  21,  1787. 
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Everything  was  coming  iu  from  abmwl,  and  the  money  fast 
going  out.  There  wae  nothing  left  but  to  become  a  farmer  op 
a  merctiant,  and  a  merchant  was  thought  the  more  honorable 
of  the  two.  It  was  bettor  to  weigh  out  coffee  than  to  p1an( 
com ;  to  draw  molafises  tlian  to  drive  a  pluugli.  The  whole 
nation  was  like  to  turn  into  mereliaJita. 

There  wafl,  however,  one  man  clear-headed  and  tem^x^rate 
enough  to  look  calmly  on  what  weut  on  about  him,  and  take  a 
correct  view  of  the  8t«te  of  affairs.  lie  Iiad  liiinself  endured 
many  hardships  and  undergone  much  suffering,  but  had  never 
in  the  darkest  lionr  l<>oked  upon  the  gloomy  and  hopeless  side  of 
things.  He  now  put  forth  a  neat  little  essay  which  he  called 
"Consolation  for  America."  In  his  usual  way,  for  Franklin 
was  tJic  author,  he  began  with  an  apt  anecdote,  and  then  went 
on  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
country-.  He  saw,  he  said,  in  the  newspapers  complaints  of 
hard  times,  deadness  of  trude,  scarcity  of  money,  and  tlie  like. 
He  could  not  say  that  these  complaints  were  without  founda- 
tion. There  were  in  all  coimtries  people  so  circumstauced  aa 
to  find  it  hard  to  gain  a  liveliliood ;  people  with  whom  money 
was  scarce  simply  because  they  had  nothing  to  give  in  exchange 
for  it ;  and  it  was  always  in  the  jwwer  of  a  small  number  to 
make  a  great  clamor.  But,  on  a  cool  examination,  the  prospect 
would  appear  less  gloomy  than  was  imagined. 

The  chief  business  of  the  continent  was  agriculture.  For 
one  artisan  or  one  merchant  there  were  perhaps  a  hundred 
fanners.  Each  cultivited  Ids  own  land,  drew  from  it  not  only 
food,  hut  clothing,  and,  after  taking  out  for  himself,  had  some 
to  spare  for  commerce.  For  the  part  thus  disposed  of  he  never 
was  better  paid  than  at  that  moment,  as  the  prices  current  suf- 
ficiently showed.  In  truth,  when  one  who  had  travelled  tlirough 
Europe  and  seen  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  persons  in 
affluence  to  those  in  poverty,  tlie  few  rich  and  haughty  land- 
lords, the  midtitiide  of  abject,  rack-rented,  tithe-paying  tenante^ 
and  half-paid,  half -starved  laborere,  beheld  the  happy  medioc- 
rity that  so  generally  prevaile<i  in  the  States,  he  would  be  con- 
vinced that  no  country  enjoyed  a  gi'eater  sliare  of  human  felic- 
ity than  America. 

In  the  cities,  the  owners  of  hous/is  and  hmds  had  their 
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interests  vastly  angmentecl  in  value.  Rents  had  risen  to  an 
aetonifihing  height  This  made  a  demand  for  new  bxuldingH. 
Kew  buildings  gave  employment  to  many  workmen,  who  anked 
and  were  paid  higher  wages  tliaii  any  other  |»art  of  the  world 
wonld  afford  them.  If  merchants  foimd  trade  hingxiishing, 
it  \\a»  beeause  they  had  imported  more  goodrf  than  tlie  people 
conld  buy.  If  shopkeepers  fonnd  trade  dead  and  money 
scarce*  it  was  not  from  the  fewness  of  buyers,  but  from  the 
excessive  numlxa*  of  sellers,  Uiat  the  mischief  arose.  There 
were  too  many  artisans  and  farmers  turned  shopkeepers.  Let 
them  return  to  their  tools  and  their  plouglis,  leave  tlie  simps  to 
women  and  widows,  and  money  would  soon  be  plenty  enough. 
Some  were  apprehensive  for  the  future.  The  increase  of  lux- 
ury alarmed  them.  The  States,  they  were  sure,  were  on  the 
high-road  to  ruin.  This  couJd  hardly  be.  It  rarely  Iiflp|>ened 
that  the  amount  of  idleness  and  prodigality  of  a  j)©^])]?^  which 
tended  to  dissipate,  8ur])aiwed  the  amount  of  industry  and  fni- 
galit\',  wliich  tended  to  accumulate  property.  The  luxury  of  a 
few  seaports  was  not  likely  to  ruin  a  country  so  full  of  industri- 
ous and  well-to-do  farmers  as  the  United  States.  Farming  and 
the  Hsheries  were  the  S4)iirce8  of  weiilth,  Everj'  man  that  put  a 
seed  iuto  the  ground  was  recompensed  forty  fold.  Every  man 
that  drew  a  fish  out  of  the  waters  drew  up  a  piece  of  silver.* 

Botli  the  grumblers  and  the  hopeful  were,  however,  of  the 
same  mind  ou  one  matter.  They  were  sure  the  euuveution 
tlien  in  secret  session  wonld  construct  snch  a  fonn  of  govern- 
ment as  would  cure  these  manifold  ills  of  the  country,  and 
bring  peat^e  and  quiet  to  tlie  distracted  States.  Meanwhile,  tlie 
people  of  Philadelphia  were  much  divoited  by  two  other  at- 
tempts at  reform.     Neitlier  was  highly  thought  of  at  the  time, 


*  ConsolatioQ  for  America,  or  nMnarlui  on  her  real  situatloiL,  interests,  and  poU 
By  hia  Bxccllcncf  Bonjatain  Prankliiif  Esq.,  etc.  AmerlenD  M)jf<cum,  Janiu 
1787-  Mjr  auUioritipn  for  the  )ittttemeut«  in  tlic  text  ore  chiefly  Americvi 
faniifnctarcK.  Throe  [^tUTm  by  A  PlaiD  but  Ri>al  Friend  to  America.  The  Devtl 
if*  in  You,  by  Tom  Thonflitful.  A  AVord  of  Coiuolation  for  America,  by  An  Uoaest 
Hint  Chwrful  CitizcD.  Prt-Mnt  .Sitiiaiioo  of  Affairs,  American  MiiMtura,  I7S7. 
TauM;  of  and  Cure  for  Ilnrd  Timtw.  Causesof  A  CouulrvV  growing  Rloh.  Thoughts 
on  the  Present  Situation  of  Affaiw.  A  Vivw  of  the  Fiiirral  GoTemmrni.  Three 
Letters  by  a  B<>fltunian,  Tlard  TiiiiHS,  Columhian  Magazine,  17B0,  p.  31.  Tbo 
Frimldve  Whig,  New  Jervey  Gazette,  January  9,  1766. 
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yet  each  was  the  fororauner  of  great  things  to  come.  One  was 
the  result  of  the  lahors  of  Noah  AVelwtar  to  Improve  tlie  Eng- 
lish tongue.  The  other  was  the  work  of  John  Fitch,  and 
marks  the  bt'gmiimg  uf  that  splendid  series  of  American  in- 
ventions that  is  without  a  parallel  in  liistttry. 

Noah  Webster  waB  a  man  of  some  learning,  narrow-mind- 
ed it  is  tme,  yet  able,  of  unflagging  industry,  and  of  great 
Belf-reliauoe.  But  he  was  unhappily  afflicted  with  tlie  most 
offensive  of  all  faults,  gross  self-conceit.  Though  a  young 
maii^  he  had  risen  to  some  notoriety  in  New  England  as  a  xeal- 
ons  Whig,  a  linn  friend  of  Govomment,  and  as  the  author  of 
some  political  essays  which  may  still  be  perused  with  interest, 
and  an  excelient  spelliug-bdok  for  schools.  Webster  wa.s  him- 
self a  school-master,  and  had  conceived  a  strong  disgust  for  the 
inciont  Dilwortli  and  Jonson,  which  were  at  that  time  the  only 
Bpelling-bookfl  in  use.  He  set  about  correcting  thera,  and  as 
he  worked  upon  lus  book  tlie  idea  of  a  still  greater  reform 
seems  to  have  started  in  his  mind.  lie  would  impnive  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  He  would  simphfy  English  spelling  and  gram- 
mar. He  would  destroy  those  dialectical  differences  that  made 
the  New  England  man  a  laughing-etock  of  the  Virginian,  and 
estabUsh  an  American  language  tliat  would  in  time  go  over 
the  ocean  and  replace  the  ancient  speech  of  England.  The 
scheme  was  a  bold  one.  But  Webster  was  young,  ardent,  and 
began  his  task  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  so  high  a  purpose.  Like 
moat  reformers,  he  commenced  by  laying  down  a  theoiy  of  per- 
fection, which  he  carried  out  unswervingly  to  its  logical  ex- 
treme. Some  words  were  to  Ix)  prftscribcd ;  the  spoiling  of 
others  was  to  be  materially  altered ;  all  silent  vowels  were  to 
be  cut  out.  But  the  most  daring  innovation  was  in  the  alph.i- 
bet.  The  new  language  was  to  have  every  somid  represented 
by  a  letter,  and  no  letter  was  to  be  suffered  to  remain  that  did 
not  stand  for  a  distinct  sound.  Many  new  characters  were 
therefore  to  he  introduced,  and  many  old  ones  cast  aside. 
Such  was  his  enthusiasm  and  conceit  that  he  felt  quite  sure 
that  letters  familiar  to  hundreds  of  generations  of  men,  and 
older  than  any  other  institution,  human  or  divine,  then  exist- 
ing, letters  that  had  seen  the  rise  of  every  language  of  West- 
em  Europe,  that  were  old  when  the  first  Saxon  set  foot  In 
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Britidn,  when  Christ  came  ou  earth,  when  Caaar  invaded  Gaul, 
when  Rome  was  still  a  petty  hainlet  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
would  at  Lia  suggestion  be  ruthlessly  swept  away.  Nor  was 
he  the  only  one  who  tliought  so.  Franklin  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  plan,  and  wrote  to  Webster  tliat  he  had 
himself  often  thought  of  such  a  change ;  Uiat  ho  believed  it 
not  merely  practicable  but  necessary,  and  that  for  his  part  he 
was  ready  to  give  it  all  the  encouragemeut  and  all  the  support 
in  liifl  power. 

To  bring  his  plan  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  Webster 
wrote  a  series  of  lectures  which  be  read  during  the  wiuter 
of  1785  and  the  spring  of  1780  st  AnnapoUs,  at  lialtimore, 
at  Philadelphia,  and  Kcw  York.  Every^vhere  he  met  with 
much  applause.  One  who  heard  him  at  Annapolis  declared 
that  he  had  gone  with  indifference  and  come  away  with  regret. 
After  all  that  had  been  %vi*itten  on  the  subject,  he  looked  for 
nothing  uew,  esjHjcially  from  an  American.  But  he  was  agree- 
ably disappointed.  Tlio  lecturer  was  bold  enough  to  call  in 
question  opinions  of  eminent  Kuglish  writers  which  had  till 
tlien  passed  for  truth,  and  if  he  received  the  attention  he  de- 
served, England  would  be  indebted  to  America  for  the  last  im- 
provement in  her  tongue.* 

At  New  York,  Ramsey  and  many  of  the  congressmen  who 
heard  him  were  nmch  pleased,  approved  his  plan,  and  urged 
him  to  go  on.  But  in  Ffiiladelphia  were  many  who  looked 
coldly  on  so  radical  a  change.f  This  Webster  well  kneW;,  and, 
before  lecturing  in  that  city,  cast  about  him  for  some  public 
character  whose  good  services  he  might  secure.  He  selected 
his  countryman  Timothy  Pickering,  and  to  Pickering  he  now 


*  Pcnnsytruvia  Gazcuc,  Janoarj  16,  17B4. 

•f  WolwUr  woa  nerer  popul&r  ftt  PbUtddphia.  Pctcr  Porcupine  (William  Cob- 
bett),  in  UU  »llaclc  on  Dr.  Riufa'a  quack  medicine,  wriiten  ttiirtcco  years  lau>r,Dar- 
rateii  an  anecdote  of  Webfitcr  which,  true  nr  fnl«i',  iUuotrates  the  conceit  of  the 
zDan.  When  be  came  to  take  charge  of  the  EptBoopal  Aculetny  he  is  said  to  havo 
met  Dr.  Rush  in  the  street,  whca  the  following  dialof^e  took  pluce: 
*'  5on»*,  a  Street.     Eoter  Rush  and  WebKter. 

**Jiiuh.  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  friend  ?     I  congratulate  you  on  your  arriral 
in  Piillodclphia. 

"  Webttcr.  Vou  may,  if  yon  pleaae,  sir,  con^tulate  Philadelphia  on  the  occa- 
idon  1 ! !    ( They  etnbraee^y    Sec  The  Rush-Light,  February  28,  1800,  p.  Bl. 
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wrote.  lie  had«  eo  the  letter  ran,  begnn  a  reform  in  the  lan- 
guage. Hia  plan  was  atUl  in  embryo,  yet  he  proposed  to 
make  it  tlie  subject  of  a  set  of  lectures  to  \>&  read  in  Philadel- 
phia some  time  during  the  winter.  As  he  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  undertake  eo  bold  a  plan,  a  Yankee,  and  a  youth,  he 
felt  the  need  of  the  countenance  of  gentlemen  of  the  estal>- 
lished  character  of  Mr.  Pickering.  lie  wished,  therefore,  that 
a  notice  of  his  coming  might  be  inserted  in  a  Philadelphia 
newspaper,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  fr>r 
such  an  event.*  Tn  a  word,  he  wanted  what  in  the  language 
of  onr  time  would  be  called  a  pulf. 

^  When  the  lectures  came  off,  Pickering  made  one  of  the 
audience,  and  has  left  us,  undoubtedly,  a  just  estimate  of  the 
performance.  With  a  competent  share  of  good  sense,  the 
lecturer  had,  he  declared,  a  quaiUma  sufficU  of  vanity,  and 
greatly  over-estimated  his  own  talents.  Such,  in  truth,  was  his 
egotism  that  his  hearern  were  prevented  from  receiving  tl»at 
Batisfactiou  which  they  must  otherwise  have  drawn  from  his 
ingeniona  observations.  As  to  the  encouragement  he  met 
witli,  it  wflif  nothing  to  boast  of.  But  then  the  Philadelphi- 
ans  had  ever  seemed  to  have  an  overweening  opinion  of 
their  own  literai-j*  acquirements  as  well  as  other  exeellenciee.t 
This,  before  a  yeai*  had  gone  by,  Webster  foimd  to  be  quite 
true.  It  was  long  before  tlie  recollection  of  his  offensive  ego- 
tism, and  the  strictures  he  laid  on  the  improper  pronunciation 
of  many  words,  were  forgotten  by  the  Phihidelpliians. 

Late  in  April,  1787,  the  Independent  Gazetteer,  a  scurril- 
oufl  sheet  even  for  those  times,  and  strongly  tinged  with  Anti- 
federalism,  published  a  communication  in  which,  among  otlier 
things,  Welwtcr  was  accused  of  being  a  Tory  and  an  enemy 
of  the  public  dobt4  Wel)3ter  had  no  liking  for  the  Pliihidel- 
phians,  who  had  indeed  given  a  poor  reception  to  his  book. 
In  truth,  he  had  complained  to  Pickering  that  while  the  **  In- 
stitute" found  a  ready  sale  at  Charleston,  at  New  York,  and  in 


I 


•  800  ft  letter  from  Nonh  WebsUT  lu  Timothy  Pickering,  October  28,  17S3. 

I  Pickering  to  John  Gardiner,  J\\\y  4,  I78«.  Life  of  I^ckefiog,  by  0.  Pick- 
•ring,  Tol.  I,  p.  537. 

X  lutlependent  Gazetteer,  May  9,  10,  Ifi,  and  23,  June  4,  6, 7, 11,  26,  nod  30^ 
1787. 
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the  East,  there  was  scarce  a  call  for  it  at  Pluladelpliia.*  This 
new  offence  was  therefore  hard  to  bear.  He  (^uite  lost  his 
temper,  and  had  the  bad  taste  to  reply.  But  this  only  amde 
matters  worse,  for  the  reply  was,  to  say  tlie  lea^t,  full  of  bit- 
temcBS  and  conceit.  U&d  he  not,  lie  ^id,  a  thousand  testimo- 
nials of  his  pafci'iotism,  love  of  government,  and  justice ;  had 
he  not  written  the  substance  of  volumes  in  support  of  the 
revolution  and  the  Federal  measures;  had  he  not  crushed,  al- 
moitt  with  his  single  pen,  a  State  combination  against  these 
meaMires,  there  might  be  some  appearance  of  trutli  in  the 
charge.  He  then  went  on,  in  a  long  letter,  to  show  that  he 
really  was  an  ill-used  maii.f 

This  was  precisely  what  the  Gazetteer  wanted ;  and  from 
that  time  forth  for  two  months  scarce  a  uutuber  came  out  but 
it  contained  somo  fling  at  Webster.J  A  host  of  pretended 
school-masters  attacked  him,  half  in  sport,  half  in  earnest, 
sometimes  as  Mr.  Webster,  sometimes  as  Mr.  Grammatical 
Institute,  and  again  as  the  Institutieal  Genius.  Bid  Mr.  Web- 
ster, said  one  of  them,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  man  in 
Pennsylvania  would  submit  to  be  instructed  by  a  maji  from 
New  Euglandf  where,  bo  far  from  being  acquainted  with  tlieir 
own  language,  they  stupidly  spoke  a  mixture  of  all  i  Mr. 
Webster  had  much  fault  to  find  with  some  words  often  in  the 
mouths  of  Pennsylvania ns.  But  were  they  much  better  off  in 
New  England  ?  Wlit-re  under  the  suu  did  they  get  kaow  for 
cow  9  Nan,  a  word  much  in  use  among  the  Quakers,  wa>!  f&r 
better,  and  could  not  possibly  l>e  thrown  aside.  In  truth,  if 
he  were  to  pick  out  all  the  awkward,  old-fashioned  words  that 
continued  to  be  as  current  among  them  as  the  Jersey  six-]>ound 
bills,  he  would  have  to  peruse  the  dictionary  from  A  to  Z.** 

On  another  occasion  he  was  derided  for  placing  after  his 
name  the  word  'Squire,  and  this  in  the  eyes  of  many  was  the 
greatest  fault  of  all.  For  the  old  reverenc-e  for  titles  and 
marks  of  rank  had  not  yet  become  extinct,  and  it  was  thought 

*  WebstPr  to  Pickerlnf^,  October  28,  178ft.  Ufc  of  Pickering,  yath&nie! 
PnttcQ,  in  hh  attack  od  WobaKr'e  Speller,  ftdscrU  that  ihc  sale  was  twenty  thou- 
saiul  capi{>H  annually.  Connecticut  Counint,  Hay  24,  1790.  AaiLTican  Mercury, 
May,  I7aO.  f  Independent  flazftleer,  May  10,  1787. 

X  Bee  the  Independent  Gazetteers  for  AprU  *^r^,  May  U,  May  29,  Hay  sn,  Kaj 
51,  Jane  I,  1787.  "  iDdepentlent  tioicttctT,  May  20,  I7a7. 
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a  piece  of  impudence  fur  an  npetart  Yankee  echool-tnaster  to 

assume  so  di^iified  a  title.* 

But  in  general  the  jwU  and  sarcasms  were  directed  against 
his  book.  In  a  mock  address  to  the  Federal  Convention,  tiiut 
body  was  asketi  to  see  to  it  rliat  the  English  tongue  was  prop- 
erly eetabliebeii.  One  AVeljtiter,  a  New  England  man,  Itad  put 
out  a  book  which  he  called  an  **  Institute,"  und  which  contained 
some  new  things.  On  the  title-page  was  the  word  syBtematic. 
This  strong  propensity  to  clip  off  the  al  from  systenmtioal  and 
like  words  was  noticed  witli  oonoerm  It  was  an  innovatiou. 
It  was  to  be  looked  to,  for  was  not  the  of  eeeential  to  tlio 
language  and  the  main  pillar  of  the  Federa/  Government  J 
On  another  page  he  usetl  need  for  needs,  wliich  every  school- 
boy knew  was  false.  Could  the  States  exist  when  a  verb  did 
not  agree  with  ite  nominative  case.  The  same  Institutioal  Ge- 
nius declared  that  all  adjectives  could  be  compared  by  more 
and  most.  What  cliild  did  not  know  that  one  thing  could  not 
be  more  square  or  more  cubical  than  another  1  Adjectives 
such  as  broad  and  long  followed,  he  said,  the  nouns  they  quali- 
fied. It  would  therefore  be  proper  to  say  hereafter  that 
Chestnut  was  a  street  long  and  Market  a  street  broad.  Could 
a  New  England  man  be  right  if  His  attempt  to  introduce  his 
''Institute"  into  the  schools  and  displace  Dilworth  and  Jonson 
wasa  Whig  scheme. 
*'*^ut  a  still  greater  revolution  was  at  the  same  time  -well 
under  way.  Steam  navigation  had  l>eguu.  The  first  boat  in 
the  United  States,  and  almost  the  first  in  the  world,  had  been 
moved  by  steam.  Tlie  glory  of  this  invention  is  most  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Fulton.  But  an  e<^ual  share  must  in  justice 
be  meted  out  to  Rumsey  and  to  Fitch.  Both  were  n»en  of 
wonderful  mechanical  bent ;  both  were  familiar  witli  the  power 
of  steam^,  and  both,  almost  at  the  same  time,  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  it  to  drive  lx»ats  through  the  water. 

John  Fitch  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  had  been  brod  a 
mechanic,  and  had,  at  his  trade,  shown  much  ingenuity  and 
skill.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  bom  inventor,  and  to  wonderful 
originality  of  mind  joined  two  traits  of  character,  for  lack 
of  which  many  minds  as  fertile  as  his  have  gone  to  waste. 

*  Indepi'jideDt  Gazol(«cr,  Juno  1,  1787. 
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Calamities  and  huxniliatione,  such  as  liave  bowed  down  and 
broken  the  spirits  of  hundreds  of  inventors,  failed  utterly  to 
check  Ina  ardor  or  to  cool  his  zeal.  It  was  not  till  late  in 
life,  however^  that  his  remarkable  powers  began  to  display 
themselves.  lie  liad  passed  his  fortieth  year  before  he  ceased 
his  wauderin^,  settled  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
and  built  his  tirst  boat.  In  April,  17S5,  while  at  Neshaminy, 
an  obscure  village  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  the  idea  of 
moving  a  carriage  by  steani  seems  to  have  come  to  hira.  He 
was,  he  afterward  declared,  quite  ignorant  at  that  time  of  th© 
inventions  of  Watt,  and  felt  much  disappointment  when  one 
Irwin,  a  minister  at  Neshaminy,  showed  him  a  picture  of  a 
steam-engine  in  '*  Martin's  Philosophy."  After  turning  the 
matter  over  In  his  mind  for  a  few  days  he  abandoned  it,  and 
took  up  a  plan  for  propelling  boats  by  steam.  His  first  model, 
witli  paddle-wheels  at  tlie  m\e,  was  quickly  built  and  tried  on 
the  waters  of  a  small  stream  that  Howed  by  the  town  of  Davis- 
ville.  It  was  crude  in  the  extreuie;  but  Ewing,  who  was 
president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  saw  it,  was 
[^leased  with  it,  and  urged  Fitch  to  seek  aid  of  the  General 
Gt>vemment.  lie  gave  him,  indeed,  a  letter  to  Houston,  wlio 
had  for  some  years  been  a  member  of  Congress.  Houston 
sent  him  to  Lambert  Oadwaladcr,  a  New  Jersey  delegate,  and 
with  his  help  an  application  was  made,  in  due  form,  to  Con- 
gress. But  the  memlxjrs  uf  that  weak  and  despised  body  were 
too  busy  with  the  imptjst  and  tlie  regulation  of  trade  to  give 
any  heed  to  the  prayer  of  a  hare-brained  mechanic.  His  plan 
was  coldly  put  aside,  and,  half  iu  anger,  half  in  disgust,  Fitch 
turned  to  QardoquL  But  he  was  once  more  disappointed. 
The  Spaniard  would  have  all  or  none,  and  refused  to  6ub8cril>e 
a  dollar  nuloss  all  the  profits  and  a  monopoly  of  the  invention 
went  to  his  master  the  King  of  Spain.  This  Fitch  liad  the 
spirit  to  decline.  '*  If,"  he  said,  *'  there  be  any  glory  and  profit 
in  the  invention,  my  countrymen  shall  have  the  whole  of  it" 
And  now  the  future  began  to  look  bright  to  him.  Nevr 
Jersey  gave  him  a  patent-right  to  navigate  tlie  streams  and 
rivers  of  the  State  for  fourteen  years.  Some  gentlemen  at 
Philadelphia  became  interested,  fonued  a  company,  and  noised 
a  purse  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  help  him  on  with  liig  work. 
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He  was  at  the  same  time  joined  hy  one  to  whose  aid  he  soon 
owed  great  things.  There  wiw  in  tlie  eity  a  Dutch  wateh- 
makcr  named  Vuight*  Voight  was  a  skilled  mechanic,  was 
of  an  ingonioxis  turn  of  mind,  lieard  of  the  new  company,  weut 
to  Fitch,  made  an  ofEcr  of  his  eervicefi,  and  the  two  were  Boon 
at  work  on  a  small  boiler  and  engine.  The  first  trial  was  made 
on  the  Delaware  early  in  the  snmmer  of  1786.  But  tJie  con- 
denser was  found  to  l)e  imperfect.  Tlie  valve«  were  not  tight. 
The  piston  leaked.  AVatcr  ran  in  etreams  from  the  cyhnder- 
heads,  which  were  of  wood.  These  defects  were  remedied,  and 
a  second  trial  made.  The  engine,  by  a  clumsy  arrangement  of 
lerera,  was  first  made  to  move  a  single  paddle  at  the  stern ; 
then  an  cndlees  chain,  with  many  paddles  fastened  to  it,  was 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  boat;  then  paddle-wheels  at  the 
sides;  and  finally  a  system  of  six  upright  oars  on  each  side. 
This  gave  the  best  results,  and  the  boat  moved  olT  at  the  aston- 
ishing rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  Fitch  was  elated.  If  so 
small  a  craft,  driven  by  so  small  an  engine,  could  reach  so  high 
a  rate  of  speed,  there  was,  he  declared^  no  reason  why  a  large 
boat,  with  a  larger  engine,  sliould  not  go  at  a  more  rapid  pace. 
A  vessel  fi>rty-five  feet  long  was  ac^conliugly  built,  an  engine 
of  twelve-inch  cylinder  put  in,  and,  late  in  August,  ITST,  the 
steamer  was,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  spectators, 
run  up  and  down  the  Delaware  river.  Many  members  of  the 
Federal  Convention  looked  ou,  for  the  delegAte;^  had  on  that 
day  adjourned  in  order  that  a  committee  might  deliberate  on 
a  clause  of  the  proposed  constitution  relating  to  the  passage  of 
navigation  acts  by  Congress.  All  were  dcUghtud.  Some  drew 
tip  and  gave  to  P^itch  special  certificates  setting  forth  the  mer- 
its of  the  strange  experiment  tiiey  had  Keen.  Among  them 
were  Randolph,  Governor  of  Virginia ;  Doctor  Johnson, 
of  Connecticut ;  Andrew  ElUcot,  and  that  Dand  Rittenliouse 
whose  name  is,  unhap]>ily  for  himself^  asaocMated  with  the  most 
absurd  of  all  mecliauical  coutrivaiioea,  an  orrery .f 
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*  Voight  afterward  became  an  offlom-  in  the  tTnitcd  ?iati*a  Hint,  nnd  g«!ii«d 
MnM>  nnlftriety  for  an  improvemcni  in  the  Tuamifactiirc  of  8teol,  See  Penoiiyl- 
Tanin  Joui-nal,  May  27,  H'^S;  also.  Peansylvuuia  (Jait'ttc,  May  29,  1793. 

+  For  an  account  at  John  Fitch,  nee  his  Life  by  Westoott.  For  on  account  of 
Ui  boat,  sec  Description  of  a  new  Inrented  Steamboat   Coluiubtan  Uagaziae,  Dfr 
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But  while  Fitch  was  experimenting  at  Philadelphia,  James 
Rnmsey  was  hard  at  work  upon  another  steamboat  at  Shep- 
herdstowu,  a  small  Virginia  village  on  the  Potomac*  The 
method  of  propulsion  he  employed  was  to  suck  water  in  at 
the  bow  and  eject  it  at  the  stem,  a  system  tliat  has  ever  since 
Lifl  time  tormented  inventors,  has  been  i*epeatedly  tcfited,  and 
as  often  thro\m  aside.  No  precise  account  of  his  machine 
has  come  down  to  ns.  But  the  boast  haa  been  preserved  that 
it  would  not  cost  more  than  twenty  guijiea-s  for  a  ten-ton  Iwat, 
nor  consume  more  than  four  bushels  of  coal,  or  the  equivar 
lent  in  wood,  in  twelve  hours.  The  trial-trip  was  made  on 
the  eleventh  of  December,  17ST.  The  vessel  carried  half  her 
loading  and  a  crowd  of  guests.  Ciatea  was  among  them,  and 
has  borne  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  run  of  four  miles  was 
made  in  one  hour  against  the  current  of  the  Potomac  river. 
The  vessers  speed  would,  it  was  thought,  lijive  Iwcn  at  least 
eight  miles  in  the  same  s])ace  of  time;  but,  unfortunately, 
some  water  had  been  Buffered  to  stand  in  the  pipes,  had  frozen, 

cember,  1786,  and  Joauarj,  1787.  The  dcscriptiua  is  by  FitL-b,  au<t  an  oiigniv- 
ing  of  the  boat  \»  given.  See,  alsn,  The  Gruwth  of  tbe  Bteam-Enginc,  by  R. 
H.  Thurston ;  and  an  interesting  f<ketch  of  early  al«am  navigation  in  Amori- 
oa,  in  the  Ilistorical  Magazine,  April,  18S0,  p.  12&,  and  vol.  itt,  pp.  3,  i.  One 
of  tbo  earliest  of  Fltcb^s  experiments  wa?  made  on  Uie  Sobaylkill,  at  Gray's 
Ferry,  in  the  Mpring  of  178&.  Rembrandt  Feale  ^vr  it,  and  hoA  left  an  ac- 
count of  it  In  a  Letter  on  iho  First  Experimcntji  of  Filch  and  Kutton  in  Ktcnm 
Karigatioti.  OoUectionb  of  the  Historical  Socivty  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  t,  May, 
1861,  p.  M. 

•St)  early  ua  Mardi,  1785,  Washington  appears  to  have  been  much  interested 
in  the  eiporlmento  of  Riirancy.  St-c  a  letter  of  G.  Washii^jton  to  Uugh  WUllam- 
ftan,  March  16,  I7S5.  Riimtiey  vn»  well  known  ax  an  ingenious  man,  and  had 
from  time  to  time  invcnteil  a  number  of  uHcful  things.  Some  of  iheee  are  favor- 
ably meuUoncd  in  tbe  Virginia  Gaietto  for  December  IB,  1787.  The  boat  and 
eaw.uiill  are  mimiioiied  in  the  Pennaylvania  Gazette,  September  10,  I7»8,  Fiteh, 
a  year  later,  vhen  hh  boata  were  running  from  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown  and 
Trenton,  became  involved  in  n  pamphlct-war  with  Rum^cy  as  to  priority  of  inven- 
tion. Sec  Tbo  Original  Steamboat  Supported ;  or,  a  Reply  to  Mr.  James  Riuu- 
sey's  Pamphlet,  nhowuig  the  Tnie  Priority  of  John  Fitch  and  the  False  Datings 
of  Jomc?  Riiiiiaey,  Philadelphia,  1783.  See  Riimiicy*B  Short  Treatise  on  (be  Appli- 
cation of  Su-ftra,  l7fiK.  Also,  A  Plan  wherein  the  Power  of  i^team  is  Fully  Shown 
by  a  Dew  oonBtrucled  Machine  for  Propelling  Boata  or  Vewcls,  of  any  Burthen, 
i^nst  the  moat  Rapid  Streanw  or  Rivera  with  great  Velocity.  By  James  Rum- 
»ey.  ni«  noiiw  of  patentu  from  New  York  and  P«uiu;lvaiiia  may  be  seen  lo 
the  Precioau'a  Juunial,  October  28,  17S9. 
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bad  fractured  them,  and  the  broken  pieces  were  rudely  held 
together  by  bits  of  rags.* 

f  Far  \es6  notice  wad  taken  of  these  experiments  of  Fitch 
than  their  iiujwrtance  and  eiicceas  deserved.  The  attention 
of  men  of  all  sorts  was  turned  to  one  object,  and  to  one  alone, 
the  Federal  Convention.  From  the  day  in  May  when  that 
body  began  to  sit  M-ith  closed  doore,  the  anxiety  of  the  multi- 
tade  had  been  steadily  increasing,  and  had,  long  before  August 
came,  risen  to  fever  heat.  Boasts,  idle  conjectures,  prophe- 
tties,  and  anxious  letters  filled  the  uewgjmpera,  and  poured 
in  upon  the  delegates  from  all  parts.  The  conduct  of  the 
thirteen  States  was  likened  to  Uiat  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Each 
had,  it  was  said,  taken  of  the  portion  of  independence  that 
should  have  lodged  in  Congress,  and  wasted  it  in  riotous  living 
in  a  far  land.  They  were  now  coming  back,  burdened  with 
diseases  and  with  debt,  to  their  father's  house,  which  was  a 
Federal  Government,  Yet  a  little  wliile,  and  the  Federal  robe 
and  ring  would  be  put  upon  them,  the  fatted  calf  would  be 
killed,  and  every  city,  village,  farm-house,  and  cabin  in  the 
land  would  resoimd  with  joy,  since  the  States  that  were  dead 
were  aUve  again  in  a  strong,  efficient  national  Govemnient.f 
The  United  States  was  like  unto  an  old  man  with  thirteen 
sous  among  whom  he  had  divided  his  substance.  Twelve 
abode  with  him,  watched  over  their  goods,  and  proved  them- 
selves in  many  ways  good  and  faithful  sons.  But  the  thir- 
toenth  had  gone  out  from  his  fathor^s  houfie,  had  spent  his 
portion,  and  hanged  himself  by  his  garter  to  a  tree,J  The 
c<mvention,  it  was  asserted,  had  resolved  that  Rhode  Island 
should  be  considered  as  out  of  the  Union ;  and  that  for  the 
share  of  the  national  debt  yet  due  fi'om  her  she  should  be 
held  responsible.  Gentle  means  would  tirst  be  used  to  collect 
it ;  but  if  these  failed,  the  sum  should  be  exacted  of  her  by 
force.**  Many  plans  of  government,  it  was  believed,  had 
been  talked  of.  One  sueincd  to  keep  the  form,  but  etlectually 
destroyed  the  spirit,  of  democracy.    Another,  regarding  only 

*TIi^iiiB  Gazette,  publlithcd  at  Winchester,  Pecemfaer  10.  1V87.    Copic4 
Into  tlio  Middlesex  Gazette  or  Federal  Adrertifler,  Ktibruury  25,  1768. 

f  pGiiDKylTania  (iazette,  August  IS,  17fi7.  J  IWil.,  Aiijrort  22,  1787. 

•  Now  York  Packet,  Judo  IB,  1787.    Now  Jemey  Jounml,  June  18,  1787. 
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the  necessity  of  a  strong  executive  power,  oijonly  rejected 
even  the  semblance  of  a  popular  confititution.*  There  were 
plans  to  cat  the  States  into  three  repul>lica,t  and  plans  to  set 
up  a  King.  All  the  details  of  a  monarchy  closely  resembling 
that  of  England  had  been  arranged.  A  constitntion  had  been 
drawn  up,  titles,  orders,  and  social  distinctionB  provided  for, 
and  a  commission  was  soon  to  bo  dispatched  to  lay  the  crown 
at  the  feet  of  George's  second  sou. 

Tliis  ^^'^ld  talk,  which  onght  not  to  have  imposed  npon  a 
village  clown,  was  fervently  believed.  The  poet-bags  came 
tilled  with  letters  to  the  delegates,  reproaching  them  for  their 
wickedness,  or  begging  to  know  if  it  were  true.  To  these  one 
answer  was  invariably  given.  "  While  we  cannot  affinna- 
tively  tell  you  what  we  are  doing,  we  can  negatively  tell  you 
what  we  are  not  doing ;  we  never  once  thought  of  a  King."  ^ 
Emboldened  by  this  credulity,  some  Tories  and  malcontents 
of  Connecticut  drew  up  and  passed  round  for  signature  a 
paper  recommending,  half  m  jest,  half  in  earnest,  a  kingly 
government  for  the  States.  The  people,  it  set  forth,  had 
foimd  by  a  bitter  experience  that  they  lacked  wit  enough  to 
gr)vem  themselveB ;  that  all  their  declamation  and  parade 
about  liberty,  republicanism  and  property  were  mere  stiiif  and 
nonsense,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  tread  backward  in  the 
path  they  had  w:ilke<l  m  for  twelve  years.**  The  monarch  of 
their  choice  was  the  young  Bishop  of  Osnahurgh,  second  son 
of  the  King  of  England,  and  who,  as  Duke  of  York,  came  not 
many  years  later  to  bear  a  great  part  in  a  famous  scandal.  ( 
Others  ventured  to  express  the  hope  that,  whatever  the  con- 
vention should  do,  the  name  Congress  would  at  least  be  laid 
aside.     The  word  was,  they  protested,  afisociated   in   their 

•  New  JorMT  Journal^  June  20^  1787.    New  Tork  PackoC,  June  IB,  1787. 
t  Penn«\lTniu»  Uaxettc,  Jnnc  27,  17fl7,  X  ^f^'^'  Aupist  92,  1787. 

•  PcnasTlnmia  Gftzelte,  AujB^iist  15,  1787,  Pennsylvania  Jouraal,  Auguat  22, 
I7ft7.  Writing  from  New  Haven,  ibe  day  before  Uie  oonvenlion  broke  op  at 
PhilBi]ol|)hia,  Colonel  niimphrcjni  cajrn:  "l(  sppmf),  by  a  convcrsaLum  1  bare  bad 
here,  tbnt  the  altlmiiic  pmcttcability  of  introdndnt;  the  BiKhop  of  OBiinbnrgb  ia 
Dot  a  norel  idon  among  those  who  were  formerly  terraeii  Loyalist*.  Erer  Binoe 
the  pence  it  has  been  ocoaflSooftlly  talked  ot  and  wished  for.  Yesterdnr  where  I 
dined,  bulf  jeal,  half  earnest,  be  w&a  given  na  tba  first  toaiat.'*  Colonel  ilunr 
phrcT?  to  Hftmilton,  New  Ilsven,  Septemlwr  16,  1787. 

I  See  Life  of  George  IV.,  by  Percy  FitxgcraJdl. 
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minds  with  wcalcncBS,  instability,  aiid  scanty  power.  It  wja 
qiiite  iinpo66il>lc  to  mentioD  it  without  calling  up  tlie  recoUeo- 
dou  of  continental  money,  of  tlie  forty-for-one  measure,  of 
tender  laws,  and  of  a  huge  pendulum  vibrating  for  two  years 
between  Annapolis  and  New  York.* 

But  the  guesses  of  tlie  multitude  went,  as  nsual,  wide  of 
the  mark,  Khode  Island  was  not  ruled  out  of  the  Union. 
The  States  were  not  divided.  The  name  of  Congress  woa  not 
abolished.  No  attempt  was  made  to  »H;t  up  a  King,  A  wise 
and  just  Constitution  was,  however,  patiently  and  labijriuusly 
worked  out.  To  those  who  looked  forward  so  eagerly  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  convention  the  result  of  its  delilnirations 
alone  wiw  given.  The  steps  that  led  to  it  were  most  wisely 
bidden  from  them.  Indeed,  a  new  generation  sprang  up,  and 
the  secret  priwiess  of  fabrication  was  still  unknown  to  the 
world.  Itnt  the  jonmaJs  of  the  convention  liave  now  lie- 
oome  public  property.  The  notes  of  the  debates  taken  down 
by  Madison  and  Yates  have  been  publiwhcd,  and  we  are  per- 
hape  in  poeeeseion  of  all  the  information  concerning  the 
secret  session  of  that  body  that  will  ever  be  collected.  This 
information  is  far  from  complete ;  yet  it  is  quite  enough  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  laljors  of  a 
most  remarkable  assemblage  of  men,  to  whom,  mider  God, 
we  owe  our  liberty,  our  prosperity,  our  high  place  among  the 
nations. 

The  serious  work  of  the  convention  began  on  the  morning 
of  Tuesday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  May.  When  the  roll  had 
been  called,  and  the  delegates  of  eight  States  had  answered  to 
their  names.  Governor  Randolph  rose  in  his  place  and  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  a  long  and  vigorous  speech.  He  p*>inted 
out,  precisely  and  clearly,  tbe  manifold  faults  of  the  Con- 
federation, declared  it  to  be  quite  unc<iual  to  jireserving  the 
safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  the  countr}%  and  l>esought  all 
who  heard  him  to  aid  in  setting  up  a  strong  and  energetic 
GcJvemmont.     He  then  mirolled  a  manuscript  wliich  he  held 


*  Ponnsylvtnia  Gftxctte,  Anjnwt  22,  1797.  For  Bome  of  the  ai^menU  then 
1q  uac  Among  the  supportera  of  the  convention,  nee  To  tbe  Freemen  of  ibc  Untied 
Staler  to  Support  of  a  Federal  Govei-moenl.  Od  the  Means  of  Promoting  a  Fed 
eral  Sentiment  in  the  United  Suies. 
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in  liid  Land,  aud  read  a  scries  of  resolutions.  These^  he  said, 
he  offered  as  leading  principles  for  a  good  system  of  govern- 
ment. He  did  not  intend  them  for  a  Federal  Government. 
He  meant  them  for  a  strong,  consolidated  Union,  in  wliicL  the 
idea  of  States  should  be  almost  done  away  with. 

Ilia  resolutiouB,  which  becamo  known  in  the  conree  of  the 
debates  as  the  Virginia  plan,  were  fifteen  in  number,  and 
were  not  his  o^vn  work.  The  seven  delegates  from  Virginia 
had  indeed  framed  them  with  great  care  and  labor,  and  had 
chosen  Randolph  to  lay  them  before  the  House ;  for  he  was, 
of  the  seven,  the  highest  in  political  rank,  and  renowned  as  a 
man  skilled  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  The  substance  of 
the  plan  was  that  the  right  of  snfFrage  each  State  had  in  Con- 
gress should  be  proportional  to  the  sum  of  money  it  paid  into 
the  Treasurj'  as  quota,  or  to  the  numlxir  of  free  inhabitant*  of 
its  soil ;  that  Congress  should  consist  of  two  branches ;  tliat 
the  people  should  elect  the  members  of  the  one;  that  the 
State  Legislatures  should  choose  the  members  of  the  otlier; 
tliat  there  should  be  a  national  execntive  elected  by  the  na- 
tional Legislature ;  a  national  judiciary,  to  hold  office  during 
good  behavior ;  and  that  a  republican  government  and  a  right 
to  the  soil  should  be  guaranteed  to  each  Statc.^ 

When  he  IkhI  read  the  resolutions  he  moved  that  the  House 
go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  sat  dowm.  Some  debate  followed,  but  the  motion  waa 
carried,  and  the  next  day  set  as  the  time. 

Aud  now  Pinckney  rose  and  presented  a  second  plan  for  a 
Fe<leral  Government,  which  he  had  himself  made  ready.  Of 
tliis,  unhappily,  no  record  has  come  down  to  ua.  It  waa  in- 
deed referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole ;  but  from  that 
time  forth  no  entry  of  any  kind  concerning  it  is  to  be  fomid 
on  the  minutes.  AVhen,  therefore,  tliirty-two  years  later,  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  preparing  the  journals  of  the  conven- 
tion for  publication,  he  wrote  to  Pinckney  for  a  copy  of  his 
plan,  and  received  in  reply  a  document  that  was  inserted  in 
the  printed  journals  and  has  l>een  copied  by  biogi-apluTs  aud 
historians  as  the  South  Onrvilina  plan.  But  tlie  iustrumuut 
sent  ^h.  Adams  is  not  in  any  sense  a  copy  of  the  instrument 
laid  before  the  convention. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  tlie  thirtieth  the  clerk  read  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  Honse  went  into  a  committee  of  theJ 
whole  on  the  utate  of  the  Union.  Randolph  moved  his  fizrf  * 
reeolution-  Some  discueaion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  younger  Morria  pointed  out  that  it  was  unnecessary,  as 
ilie  next  resolution  woidd  not  agree  with  it  Randolph  then 
witlidrew  it,  and  moved  in  its  place :  that  the  union  of  the 
States  merely  federal  would  not  fulJil  the  purposes  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederatioh  ;  that  no  treaty  between  the  States  would 
accomplish  it ;  and  that  a  national  government  ought  to  be  set 
up  conriiHting  of  supreme  judiciid,  legislative,  and  exeontive 
powers.  To  this  member  after  member  rose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. But  as  soon  as  Pinckney  could  get  a  liearing  lie  said 
that,  if  the  motion  were  agreed  to,  it  seemed  to  liim  all  work 
was  done.  The  instructions  of  the  delegates  in  general  were 
to  revise  the  e.xisting  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  alter  or 
amend  them,  as  the  case  might  be.  To  flatly  declare  that  they 
were  insufiicient,  and  could  not  be  amended  or  improved,  was, 
he  tliouglit,  to  put  the  matter  out  of  the  reach  of  the  powers 
of  the  House.  Tlie  argxmjent  had  its  weight.  The  first  and 
second  resolutions  were  dropped  and  the  third  taken  up.  The 
word  "supreme"  required  explanation.  Was  it,  some  one 
asked,  intended  to  destroy  the  State  governments  i  The  an- 
swer was,  Yes,  to  a  limited  extent.  "When  the  powers  of  the 
national  Government  clashed  with  tliose  of  the  States,  the 
States  must  give  way.  The  question  was  called,  and  six  States 
voted  in  the  affirmative.  Connecticut  voted  in  the  negative. 
New  York  was  di\ided.  For  thbpe  were  few  questions  ou 
wliich  Hamilton  could  agree  with  Lansing  and  with  Yatea. 

Tlie  resolution  next  in  order  was  that  the  system  of  repre^ 
sentation  was  unjust,  and  ought  to  be  based  on  quota  or  popu- 
lation. !M>.  Read  moved  that  it  l>e  postponed.  Tlie  State  of 
Delaware  had,  he  said,  expressly  forbidden  her  delegates  to 
consent  to  any  change  in  the  system.  He  would  tl»ei*efore,  if 
the  question  passed,  feel  it  his  duty  to  withdraw.  Madison 
spoke  on  the  other  side ;  but  it  was  finally  agreed  to  postpone. 

On  the  following  day,  which  wjta  Tlmrsday,  tlie  last  of 
May,  the  New  Jersey  delegation  came  in.  When  the  creden- 
tials had  been  examined  and  the  members  taken  their  seats,  it 
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was  moved  that  the  national  Legislature  ought  to  consist  of 
two  branches.  This  was  passed.  The  fourth  resohition  of 
the  Virginia  plan,  that  the  members  of  the  first  branch  sliould 
be  chosen  bj  the  people,  was  then  taken  np,  and  a  spirited  dls- 
cussion  provoked.  Gerry,  who  conld  not  forget  the  late  scenes 
of  rebellion  in  MasRachusetts,  told  the  House  that  the  ills  of 
the  country  came  from  an  excess  of  democracy.  "  The  peo- 
ple," said  he,  "  do  not  want  virtue,  but  are  the  dupes  of  pre- 
tended patriots.  In  Massachnsettg  it  has  been  fully  egtiblislied 
by  a  long  experience  that  they  are  daily  led  into  the  most 
baneful  measures,  and  made  to  hold  the  most  dangerous  opin- 
ions, by  the  false  reports  of  designing  men,  and  which  no  one 
on  the  spot  can  deny."  Shennuii,  of  Connecticut,  was  of  tlie 
same  mind.  The  people,  he  thought,  should  have  as  little 
to  do  directly  with  the  Government  as  possible.  They  wanted 
knowledge,  and  were  constantly  liable  to  be  misled.  MaBon 
spoke  against  this.  He  would  allow  there  was  too  much  de- 
mocracy. But  he  would  hold  to  the  belief  that  the  lirst 
branch  of  the  national  Legislature  ought  to  be  the  popular 
branch.  It  ought  to  be  the  American  House  of  Commons,  if 
he  might  use  the  wonls.  It  ought  to  come  directly  from  the 
mass.  AVhon,  after  a  long  debate,  the  vot«  was  taken,  the  Ayes 
had  it  by  six  to  two,  Connectiout  and  Delaware  were  divided. 
The  lifth  of  Randolph's  resolutionit,  and  tlie  si.xtli,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  national  executive  to  hold  office  for  seven 
years,  mtcto  soon  diHposed  of.  But  when  the  numl)or  of  the 
executive  came  up  for  discnseion,  the  wildest  opinions  were 
expressed.  For  three  days  no  other  business  was  touched  on, 
aud^  before  the  debate  was  over,  almost  every  delegate  harl 
spoken.  Randolph  vrnn  for  dividing  the  coimtry  into  three 
sections,  and  having  an  executive  from  each.  SheiTnan  urged 
a  single  executive  and  a  council  of  revision.  Rutledge  and 
Wilson,  a  single  executive  without  the  coxmcil.  This,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  protested  ^nth  much  warmth,  would 
never  do.  It  would  be  a  monarchy,  and  the  temper  of  the 
people  would  never  brook  a  King.  The  requirementfi  of  a 
good  executive  were  vigor,  dispatch,  and  repiwnsibility,  and 
he  for  one  did  not  see  why  they  oiild  not  be  fomid  in  three 
men  as  well  as  in  one.    Every  one,  'Wilson  said,  knew  that  a 
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eiiigle  executive  waa  not  a  King.  One  fact  liad  been  over- 
looked. Yet  it  had  great  weight  with  him.  Tlie  thirteen 
States  agreed  in  few  things ;  but  the^'  hud  all  agreed  in  ]>!ac- 
ing  a  ungle  executive  at  the  head  of  Govemment.  Not  a 
State  could  be  named  that  had  ever  for  a  nioiueut  thought  of 
three  heads*  In  such  a  triumvirate  be  saw  nothing  but  Herce 
and  undying  animosity.  They  woold  be  sure  to  fall  out; 
public  business  woidd  be  Hure  to  be  stopped ;  the  poison  would 
spread  to  the  people,  and  everywhere  tliere  M-oidd  be  jealousy, 
suspicion,  and  contendou.  When  the  ballot  was  counted, 
seven  were  for  a  single  executive  and  three  against. 

It  was  now  Monday,  the  fourth  of  June.  The  rest  of  the 
week  was  taken  up  with  discussing  the  eighth  resolutioD, 
and  amendments  to  the  tifth  and  fourtli.  On  Saturday  the 
great  debate  of  the  session  1>egan.  The  cause  was  a  motion 
by  Patterson  to  reconsider  tliat  clause  of  tlie  second  resolution 
which  bore  on  the  question  of  representation.  Judge  Brear- 
ly  spoke  first.  The  matter  was  an  important  one.  On  the 
principle  tliat  each  State  was  sovereign,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation had  given  to  each  one  vote  in  Congress.  If  the 
States  were  to  remain  sovereign,  a  right  of  sufib'age  on  any 
other  plan  was  unjnst  Were  population  the  basis,  there 
would  be  ninety  votes :  one  for  Georgia  and  sixteen  for  Vir- 
ginia. Was  this  just?  Not  in  the  least.  Such  a  system 
must  defeat  itself  or  end  in  despotism.  If  there  must  l>e  a 
national  Government,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  Jjny  the 
map  of  tlie  Confederation  on  the  table,  wipe  out  the  Stat©- 
lines,  mark  down  new  ones,  such  that  each  State  should  Lave 
the  same  representation,  and  then  a  government  on  the  pro- 
posed plan  would  be  a  just  one,  and  not  before.  It  is  strange 
so  shrewd  a  lawyer  should,  even  in  the  heat  of  debate,  have 
been  misled  by  so  foolish  a  piece  of  reasoning.  Had  he 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  think,  he  must  have  seen  that  it 
would  be  quite  as  impossible  to  keep  up  an  equal  distribution 
of  population  as  to  maintain  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth. 

Patterson  spoke  next  on  the  same  side.  "Let  us,"  said 
n©,  "  consider  with  what  powers  we  are  clothed."  He  then 
moved  to  have  the  credentials  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates 
read.     This  was  done.     "  By  these,"  continued  he,  **  and  by 
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others,  it  is  plain  that  our  huflinesa  here  is  to  go  over  the  Arti- 
cles of  Coufederation  and  to  alter  or  amend  them  in  fiucli  wise 
as  we  judge  best.  Can  we  on  thi«  ground  form  a  national 
Legislature  ?  I  fancy  not.  AVe  are  met  in  this  room  as  the 
representatives  of  thirteen  independent  States  for  Federal 
purposes.  Can  we  then  form  one  government  and  destroy  the 
aovereignty  of  the  very  States  that  have  sent  us  here  to  make 
that  sovereignty  yet  more  secure  i  I  fancy  not.  What,  pray, 
is  a  property  representation  I  Is  a  man  with  four  thousand 
pounds  to  have  forty  times  as  many  votes  as  a  man  with  a  hun- 
dred pouadsi  And  what,  pray,  is  a  representation  founded 
on  numbers?  If  State  sovereignty  is  to  be  kept  up,  shall  I 
submit  the  welfare  of  New  Jersey  with  five  votes  in  a  coun- 
cil where  Virginia  has  sixteen  i  Suppose,  as  was  in  agitation 
l)efore  the  late  war,  America  had  been  represented  in  the 
British  Parliament,  and  had  sent  over  the  sea  two  hundred 
delegates.  AVhat  would  they  have  availed  against  six  hun- 
dred i  I  tell  you  we  sliould  have  been  as  much  enslaved  as 
when  without  repreaeutatioo.  Nay,  more  enslaved,  for  we 
should  then  have  been  without  even  tlie  hope  of  redroFS. 
Some  one  has  said  this  national  Government  is  to  act  on  indi- 
viduiUs  and  not  on  States.  Cannot  a  Federal  Government  be 
framed  to  act  in  the  same  way  3  I  say  it  can.  I  \^'ill  never 
consent  to  the  prop4^)Ked  plan.  I  shall  make  all  the  interest 
against  it  I  can.  Neither  my  State  nor  myself  will  ever  sub- 
mit to  despotism  or  to  tyranny." 

The  angry  tones  and  menace  of  the  speaker  had  their 
eiFeet,  and  the  moment  he  was  done  Wilson  rose.  He  re- 
minded the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  a  majority,  nay, 
a  minority,  of  the  States  had  a  right  to  confederate  with  each 
otlier,  and  the  rest  might  do  as  they  pleased.  Numbers  were 
the  true  basis  of  representation.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that 
New  Jersey  with  her  population  should  have  the  same  weight 
and  the  same  influence  in  the  national  councils  as  Pennsylvar 
nia.  "I  sav,"  said  he,  "it  is  unjust.  I  never  will  confederate 
on  eueh  a  plan.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  candid. 
He  declares  his  opinions  boldly.  I  commend  him  for  it.  I 
will  be  equally  candid.  I  say,  again,  I  never  will  confederate 
on  his  principles." 
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The  diflcuasion  was  thoii  postponed,  and  the  rdnaining  res- 
oliitiona  of  the  VIrjHma  plan  taken  up,  till,  on  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth  of  June,  it  was  found  that  all  had  been  dispo»?(I 
of.  It  was  then  moved  that  the  committee  of  the  whole  report 
to  the  House.  This  was  done,  and  the  House^^after  hearing  the 
report,  pnt  otf  the  eonsKlcration  of  it  to  the  next  day.  But  at 
this  Bta^  of  tlio  debate  Patterson  asked  leave  to  bring"  in  a 
new  and  t^itnUy  rlilTerent  pbin.  The  leave  was  given,  and  on 
Friday,  the  fifteenth  of  June,  he  read  to  the  convention  the 
New  Jersey  plan. 

A  few  meuilHJrs  were  found  hardy  enough  to  support  it. 
Bat  the  men  who€6  legal  learning  made  them  the  leaders  of 
the  debate  spoke  strongly  against  it.  Randolph  denied  that 
the  delegates  had  not  power  to  form  a  government  on  the  Vir- 
g^a  plan.  Wilson  drew  a  close  comparison  l>et\vcen  the  two. 
**  The  only  difference  between  tlio  plan  from  A'^irginJa  and  the 
plan  from  New  Jersey  is,"  said  he,  "  in  a  word,  this ;  Virginia 
proposes  two  branches  to  the  Legislature,  Jersey  one.  Virgim'a 
would  have  the  legislative  power  derived  from  the  people,  Jer- 
sey from  the  States.  Virginia  would  have  a  single  executive, 
Jeraey  more  than  one.  By  the  Virginia  plan  the  national 
Legislature  can  act  on  all  national  conccnLs.  By  tlie  New 
Jersey  plan,  only  to  a  limited  e^rtent  By  the  one,  the  L^is- 
latnre  can  negative  all  St*ite  laws.  By  the  other,  the  execu- 
tive CAn  compel  obedience  by  force."  Much  had  been  said 
about  tlie  New  Jersey  plan  agreeing  with  the  powers  of  the 
convention.  The  argument  had  no  force  witli  him.  For 
himself,  he  believed  his  powers  extended  to  everything  or  to 
nothing.  He  Iiad  a  right,  and  was  fi^ee  to  support  either  plan, 
or  to  reject  both.  The  people  crie<l  out  for  relief  from  their 
ills,  and  looked  up  with  fond  hopes  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion. They  expected  a  national  Government,  and  snch  the 
Virginia  plan  would  give  tliem. 

To  this  stage  in  tlie  debates  Hamilton  had  hardly  said  a 
word  except  aye  and  nay.  His  position  was  in  truth  a  trying 
one,  lie  was  ahnost  the  youngest  man  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  ha<l  been  forced  on  almost  every  question  t^  vote 
against  his  colleagues,  T.anffing  and  Yates.  But  the  time  bad 
now  come,  ho  thought,  to  speak  out  boldly  and  plainly.     On 
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the  morning  of  tiie  eighteenth  of  June,  therefore,  in  a  long 
and  able  epeecli,  he  went  over  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the 
plans  before  the  convention.  He  liked  neither  of  them  much, 
and  he  liked  the  Jeraej  plan  the  least.  It  was  the  old  Articles 
of  Confederation  with  a  few  new  patches.  It  was  pork  Etil] 
with  a  change  of  sauce.  lie  then  read  to  the  House  eleven 
articles,  whit^h  were  not  to  ha  considered  as  a  plan,  hut  whirii 
be  would,  some  time  in  the  future,  move  as  amendments  to 
the  Virginia  plan. 

The  beM.  debate  on  tlie  Jersey  plan,  however,  was  made  by 
Madison.  Patterson,  in  presenting  his  resolutions,  had  dwelt 
much  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  dnty  of  every 
State  to  obey  them,  ^^ot  much  notice  was  taken  of  the  argu- 
ment at  the  time.  But  when,  on  the  mnetcenth  of  June,  the 
first  resolution  of  the  Jersey  plan  was  taken  up  for  discussion, 
ifadison  refuted  liini  in  a  few  words.  It  was  (juite  true  that 
all  the  States  had  ngree<l  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Yot 
theee  very  articles  declared  that  the  infraction  of  one  of  them 
by  a  single  State  broke  u]>  the  compact.  Hud  not  such  an  in* 
fraction  been  made  I  Did  not  New  Jersey,  said  he,  with  eoup 
pleasantry,  flatly  refuse  to  obey  a  lawful  requisition  of  Con- 
grese  'i  The  States  were  forbidden  to  make  wars  and  treaties. 
Yet  had  not  Georgia  made  ware  and  concluded  treaties  with 
the  Creeks?  Had  not  Maryland  and  Virginia  entered  into  a 
liartial  compact  i  Had  not  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  set 
bounds  to  Delaware  "i  Had  not  Massachusetts  at  that  very  mo- 
ment a  great  body  of  troops  in  pay  ?  Many  of  the  States  had 
infringed  the  rights  of  individuals,  had  issued  paper  money, 
and  established  wayn  of  paying  debts  diUcriug  from  tlie  forms 
of  contract.  Were  not  these  infractions  of  the  articles  and  acts 
of  tyranny  ?  And  what  check  did  the  Jersey  plan  put  on 
these?  None.  It  was  indeed  provided  that  when  a  State  dis- 
obeyed it  should  I)e  made  to  obey.  But  how  would  military 
coercion  work  i  The  small  Sfcttes  could  easily  be  brought  to 
obedience  or  crushed.  But  what  if  the  great  States  proved  re- 
fractory i  Was  the  gentleman  so  sure  tliat  he  could  by  force 
eifect  submission?  Suppose,  again,  as  he  had  tlireatcned,  no 
plan  could  be  iigrecd  to,  what  then  would  become  of  the  little 
States?    Would  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  be  safe  against 
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Fennfiylvania  ?    Would  Rhode  Island  be  secure  from  Massacha- 
settfi? 

As  soon  as  he  ^vas  seated,  ^^S  moved  that  the  comiuittee 
riee,  report  the  New  Jersey  plan  to  be  madinUBible,  and  recom- 
mend that  of  Virginia.  It  was  carriod  by  a  vote  of  seven  to 
thrtso,  one  State  being  divided.  The  plan  was  now  forujally 
before  the  convention,  and  the  next  week  was  s£)ent  in  an 
amicable  discussion.  Should  the  national  Legislature  consist 
of  one  branch  or  two  i  Should  there  be  one  executive  or 
three<  Should  the  members  of  the  Brst  branch  l>e  twenty-five 
years  old,  or  thirty?  Should  they  be  paid  by  the  States  or  the 
nation  i  Should  they  servo  for  four  years,  for  six  years,  or  for 
seven  i  Sucli  were  the  questions  that  took  up  the  attention  of 
the  House.  Not  till  the  twenty -seventh  of  the  month  was  that 
resolution  reached  which,  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the 
convention,  was  never  once  mentioned  without  exciting  a 
violent  display  of  sectional  feeling,  aud  a  long  and  tierce 
debate.  The  language  of  the  tirst  clause  was  that  the  right 
of  suilrage  in  tlie  national  I^islature  ought  not  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  established  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
but  according  to  some  other.  The  great  speech  was  from 
Alartin. 

Martin  was  a  fluent  speaker,  a  ready  debater,  and  had  raised 
himself,  by  what  his  friends  called  his  eloquence,  to  the  high 
place  of  Attorney-General  of  Maryland.  lie  Lad  acquired, 
from  nature  or  by  art,  the  habit  of  saying  much,  yet  meaning 
little.  No  lawyer  who  contended  with  him  in  the  courta 
could,  from  such  meagre  evidence,  produce  so  long  an  argu- 
ment. No  one  knew  better  how,  mider  the  ajjpearaiiee  of 
clearness,  to  be  most  obscure;  and  on  this  occasion  ho  made 
full  use  of  his  powers.  For  three  hours  he  addrosstxl  the 
House.  Indeed,  when  the  time  for  adjournment  came  he  wns 
still  speaking,  and  was  forced  to  tinish  his  oration  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

AVhen  at  last  he  was  done,  Lansing  moved  to  strike  out  the 
word  "not."  "I  oppose  the  motion,"  cried  Madison.  **IIow 
can  any  of  the  States  be  endangered  by  an  adequate  representa- 
tion ?  There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  combination  of  the  great 
States  against  the  little.     What  likelihood  is  there  of  such  a 
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thing?  "Wliat  inducements?  WTiere  that  similarity  of  customs, 
manners,  religion  so  neceesary?  If  there  can  possibly  bo  a  di- 
versity of  interest,  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  three  large  States. 
They  are  far  apart.  Their  trade  is  different.  Their  religions 
are  unUke.  Hassachti setts  is  deeply  engaged  in  the  hslieries 
and  tbe  carr}nng  trade.  The  staple  of  Pennsylvania  is  wheat 
and  tltmr.  Virginia  cultivates  tobacco.  Can  such  States  ever 
form  a  combination  ?  Does  not  tlie  history  of  every  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  disprove  it?  Is  it  not  the  strong  States 
that  fall  OQt,  and  the  weak  ones  that  combined"  lie  then 
went  on,  after  his  fasliion,  to  illnHtrate  his  remarks  by  passages 
drawn  from  the  history  of  Spaita,  of  Athens,  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  the  House  of  Austria,  and  with  examples  taken  from 
the  conflicts  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome. 

But  the  force  of  his  argument  was  lost  on  Gorham.  He 
could,  he  said,  for  one,  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing  a  union 
of  interests  among  the  States.  In  Masnaehusetts  there  were 
once  throe  provinces.  Tliey  had  united,  and  no  man  could 
now  find  the  faintest  trace  of  the  old  distiuctions.  Thus  was 
it  that  the  little  States  would  unite  in  a  General  Government, 
New  Jersey  in  particular,  lying  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Kew  York,  could  never  become  a  eommercial  State.  It  would 
be  to  her  interests  to  be  divided,  and  some  day  part  would  go 
to  Penusylvaoia  and  jMirt  to  New  York.  Nor  could  lilasfiacliu- 
setts  long  remain  a  great  State.  The  Province  of  Maine  would 
soon  become  independent  of  her.  So  too  with  Pennsylvania. 
Her  western  possessions  must  in  time  be  made  into  a  new 
State.     Gorham  sat  for  Connecticut. 

On  the  motion  to  agree  to  Lausiug^s  amendment  tlie  Nays 
had  it  by  a  vote  of  six  to  four,  one  State,  as  uaual,  being  divided. 
The  question  to  agree  to  the  original  motion  was  then  put  by 
the  chair  and  carried  in  the  affirmative,  the  Ayes  counting  six, 
the  Nays  four.  This  disposed  of  for  the  time  being,  it  was 
moved  that  in  the  second  branch  each  State  should  have  an 
equal  vote.  But  again  the  State-rights  men  flew  into  a  passion, 
another  rancorone  deljate  occupied  all  Friday  and  Saturday,  nor 
waa  it  till  Monday  that  a  vote  of  five  to  five  was  reached.  In- 
deed, at  no  time  during  the  sitting  of  the  convention  were  the 
members  so  angry  and  the  debate  ad  personal  and  bitter  as  on 
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the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  tlie  thirtietli  of  June.  At  one  time 
Wilson,  who  Imd  quite  lot*t  his  temper  and  his  patience,  was 
heard  to  exclaim :  "  If  the  minority  withhold  tlieir  consent  to 
the  new  plan,  if  tliey  will  have  their  own  way  or  go  out  from 
tlxe  Union,  then  let  tliem  go.  The  opposition  to  the  plan  is  as 
twenty-two  to  ninety  in  the  general  scale ;  not  a  fourth  part 
of  the  Union.  Shall  three  fourths  be  ruled  by  one  fonrthS 
Shall  tliree  fourths  give  up  their  right  for  the  eupport  of  an 
artiiicial  being  called  State-interest  2  For  whom  do  we  make 
a  constitution  ?  Is  it  for  men?  Or  is  it  for  imaginary  beings 
called  States } ''  **  The  last  speaker/'  said  Ellsworth,  *'  asserts 
that  a  General  Government  must  depeiid  on  the  equal  suffrageB 
of  tho  people.  Where  is  or  whore  was  there  a  confederacy  ever 
formed  where  e^juality  of  voices  was  not  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple ? "  "  Lycia,'-  said  Madison, "  was  such  a  one."  He  tlien  went 
on  to  attack  the  arg^ients  of  the  Connecticut  delegate  one  by 
one.  The  last  speaker,  said  he,  has  appealed  to  our  good  faith 
to  observe  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  "  I  have  already  im- 
}>ea4!hed  many  States  of  au  infraction  of  them.  I  have  not 
spared  my  own  State,  nor  can  I  justly  npare  liis.  Did  not  Con< 
necticut  refuse  her  compliance  t<i  a  Federal  requisition  ?  Haa 
she  j>aid  a  fihilling  into  the  Treasury  for  two  years  past  ?  Does 
this  look  like  the  observance  of  a  solemn  compact? "  This  waa 
too  much,  and  in  a  uioment  Ellsworth  was  on  his  feet  clamor- 
ing to  be  heard.  "  My  State,"  said  he,  "  has  all  along  been 
strictly  Federal,  and  1  appeal  to  your  Excellency,"  turning  to 
Washington,  "  for  the  truth  of  it  during  the  war.  The  mus- 
ter-rolls will  show  that  she  had  more  troops  in  the  field  than 
even  the  State  of  Virginia.  We  strained  every  nerve  to  raise 
them.  We  feel  the  effect  of  it  to  this  day.  But  we  defy  any 
gentleman  to  sliow  tliat  we  ever  refused  a  Federal  re<iuisition. 
If  she  lias  proved  dehnqucnt,  it  has  been  tlirough  inability  only, 
and  that  is  no  more  than  others  have  been  without  the  same 
excuse." 

At  this  point  Gunning  Bedford,  one  of  the  five  who  sat  for 
Delaware,  broke  in.  The  great  States,  it  seemed  to  him,  went 
on  as  if  the  eyes  of  tlie  smaller  ones  were  utterly  blind.  Im- 
partiality with  tliem  was  out  of  the  question.  The  Virginia 
plan  was  their  pohtical  creed,  and  tliey  were  bound  to  support 
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it,  riglit  or  wrong.  Even  tlie  petty  State  of  Georgia,  witli  an 
eye  to  her  future  wealth  and  greatneas;  South  Carolina,  puffed 
up  with  the  poseession  of  money  and  negroes,  and  North  Caro- 
lina too,  were  all  three  on  the  side  of  the  great  States.  It  was 
Baid  they  never  could  coalesce.  Their  interests  were  different 
Yet  even  tlieu  they  were  finnly  uiute<l  in  a  W'heme  of  intcreet 
and  ambition.  Did  they  think  to  crush  the  smaller  States  ? 
Sooner  than  be  ruined,  there  were  foreign  powers  who  would 
take  tliem  by  the  hand.  "  Take  a  foreign  power  by  the  hand  ! " 
cried  King.  "  I  am  sorry  he  mentioned  it.  I  hope  he  will  be 
able  to  excuse  it  to  himself  on  the  score  of  passion." 

It  was  now  quite  plain  that  nothing  could  bo  done  in  the 
convention.  So  much  had  been  said,  and  so  many  members 
had  been  upon  tlicir  feet  in  the  course  of  the  long  debates, 
that  the  sentiments  of  each  State  were  well  known.  On  the 
one  side  were  the  powerful  and  opulent  common  wealths  of 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas 
and  Georgia,  insisting  that  representation  in  both  branches  of 
the  national  Legislature  should  be  according  to  population  or 
to  wealth.  On  the  other  side  were  the  four  small  States  of 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  insisting 
with  equal  vehemence  that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  each  branch 
fehould  be  equal.  New  York  was  divided.  New  Hainpfilure 
and  Rhode  Island  were  not  represented. 

In  this  pass,  Pinckuey  came  to  the  relief.  He  moved  a 
select  committee  to  take  into  consideration  botli  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  But  scarcely  had  it  been  put  by  the  chair 
when  Martin  flew  into  a  passion.  '^  It  is  again  attempted," 
said  he,  *'  to  compromise.  You  must  give  each  State  an  equal 
suffrage,  or  our  business  is  at  an  end."  "  It  seems  to  mc,"  an- 
swered Sherman,  "  we  have  got  to  a  point  where  we  cannot 
move  one  way  or  the  other.  Such  a  committee  is  necessary 
to  set  us  right."  Nor  did  he  exprcfis  more  than  the  opinion 
of  the  House.  For  when  the  question  to  agree  was  put,  but 
two  dissenting  votes  were  cast.  After  eleven  members  bad 
been  balloted  for,  the  House  adjourned  for  three  days. 

But  the  meetings  of  the  committee  were  no  uioro  harmoni- 
ous than  the  meetings  of  the  convention.  Again  the  propo- 
sition to  compromise  wa£  brought  up,  and  again  resisted.    You 
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propoftc,  sach  wa£  the  langnage  Used  by  the  oppoaition,  to 
yield  to  an  equal  representation  in  the  second  branch,  pro- 
vided we  will  consent  to  an  unequal  representation  in  the  fin^. 
"We  will  not.  There  is  no  merit  in  it.  It  is  merely  offering, 
after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  to  put  both  feet  on  our  neck, 
to  take  one  off  if  we  will  peacefully  suffer  one  to  remain. 
But  wo  well  know  that  you  cannot  keep  even  that  foot  on 
tuiless  we  are  willing,  and  that^  having  one  firmly  planted, 
you  will  be  able  to  put  on  the  other  when  you  please.  You 
will  grow  rich.  You  will  grow  populous.  And  with  this  in- 
crease of  men  and  money  will  come  more  power.  "What  se- 
curity can  you  give  that  you  will  not  then  force  from  us  that 
equality  in  the  second  branch  which  you  now  deny  to  be  our 
right,  and  submit  U>  from  necessity  ?  Will  you  tell  us  that  we 
ought  to  trust  you  because  yon  now  enter  into  a  solemn  com- 
pact with  us  I  You  have  made  such  a  compact  before,  and 
now  treat  it  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Will  you  now  make 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  call  on  him  to  guarantee 
your  observance  of  this  compact  ?  This  also  you  have  done 
before  for  tlie  obeorvance  of  the  very  Articles  you  now  so 
wantonly  violate. 

Before  tlie  committee  rose,  however,  a  better  spirit  pre- 
vailed, and  a  report  was  drawn  up.  This  recommended  that 
each  State  should  bo  given  one  representative  in  the  first 
branch  of  the  I^jgislature  for  every  forty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants free  or  bound  to  servitude  for  a  number  of  years,  and  a 
three-fifths  representation  for  all  others  except  Indians ;  that 
all  money-bills  shoxJd  originate  in  tbe  first  branch,  and  not  be 
amended  in  the  second  ;  that  no  money  should  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  except  by  bills  originating  in  the  first  branch ; 
and  that  in  the  second  branch  each  State  should  have  an 
equal  vote. 

On  the  fifth  of  July  tlie  House  listened  to  the  report  of 
their  committee.  Some  ill-natured  remarks  were  made,  and 
some  apologies  offered  for  hasty  speeohee  on  the  previous  days. 
But  with  those  exceptions  the  debate  was  orderly  and  the 
report  well  received.  The  clause  fixing  the  representation 
at  one  for  each  forty  thousand  free  inhabitants  was,  how- 
ever, recommitted.     The  next  day  the  committee  reported 
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that  in  their  judgment  the  first  House  of  Ttepresentativea 
flhould  conaiflt  of  fifty-six  members.  This  was  agiun  recom- 
mitted- It  was  then  observed  that  two  delegates  were  not  in 
their  seata.  Yates  and  Lanfiiug  had,  in  a  fit  of  ill-temper, 
quitted  the  convention  and  gone  home  to  Kew  York 

On  the  ninth  of  the  month  tlie  number  of  representatives 
for  the  first  House  was  fixed  at  sixty-five.  The  debating  then 
went  smootlily  on  till  the  seventeenth,  when  the  manner  of 
choosing  the  executive  came  up.  The  younger  Morris,  who 
was  firmly  attached  to  popular  government,  declared  that  the 
executive  ought  not  to  be  elected  by  the  national  Legiala- 
fore.  K  it  were  in  the  power  of  that  body  both  to  choose  him 
and  impeach  him,  he  would  assuredly  be  its  creature.  His 
election  would  be  tlie  work  of  intrigue,  of  faction,  of  cabal. 
The  people  ought  to  make  the  choice.  Then  some  man,  dis- 
tinguished for  great  public  services  or  fine  character,  a  man, 
if  he  might  so  express  himself,  of  continental  reputation, 
would  he  raised  to  the  office.  Sherman  replied.  It  was  be- 
yond the  scope  of  his  narrow  mind  to  suppose  that  tlie  time 
would  ever  come  when  the  means  of  communication  with 
which  lie  was  familiar  would  be  supplanted  by  new  and  better 
ones,  of  which  the  world  had  then  no  idea.  He  spoke,  there- 
fore, for  election  by  the  national  Legislature.  The  people, 
said  he,  can  never  know  enough  about  the  character  of  a  man, 
and  besides,  they  will  never  give  a  majority  of  votes  to  any 
one  man.  They  will  vote  for  some  one  of  their  own  State  or 
their  owa  town.  On  the  same  side  was  Mason.  To  his  mind, 
to  leave  tlie  choice  of  a  cliief  magistrate  to  the  people  was  as 
unnatural  as  to  leave  a  choice  of  colors  to  a  blind  man. 

"When  the  question  of  a  popular  election  was  put,  but  one 
State  voted  yes.  Wlien  the  question  of  a  choice  by  the  nar 
tional  Legislature  was  put,  all  voted  yes.  But  the  matter  was 
not  suffered  to  rest.  Again  and  again  it  cajne  np,  till  at  last, 
a  week  later,  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  executive  be 
chosen  by  the  national  Legislature,  that  he  serve  for  seven 
years,  and  be  ineligible  to  re-election.  Two  days  after,  the 
articles  agreed  to  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  detail.  The 
House  then  adjourned  till  the  sixth  of  August. 

On  that  day,  as  the  members  took  their  seats,  they  received 
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each  a  copy  of  the  drait  of  the  Constittition  printed  in  largo 
type  on  a  broadside.  For  another  month  the  debating  went 
on,  a  few  eban^spes  and  additions  were  made,  and  on  the  eighth 
of  September  the  House,  convinced  that  the  Constitution  could 
not  be  improved,  referred  it  to  a  committee  to  revise  the  word- 
ing and  arrange  the  articles. 

When  Monday,  the  Rcventeenth  of  September,  came,  the 
convention  aefiembled  for  the  last  time,  and  the  Confititndon, 
as  we  now  have  it,  was  laid  upon  tlte  table  fi>r  eignatiire.  For 
Bome  minntee  nothing  was  said.  Then  Franklin,  abont  to 
cloee  the  last  national  service  of  his  life,  got  up,  with  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  as  if  to  speak.  But  his  voice  and  his  body  were 
far  too  weak,  and  he  banded  the  paper  to  Wilson,  who  read  it. 
The  document  was  higlily  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  had, 
he  said,  lived  a  long  time,  and  had  often  been  obliged  to 
change  his  opinion  on  matters  on  which  he  was  once  sore  he 
was  right  The  older  he  grew,  therefore,  the  more  apt  was  he 
to  doubt  his  own  judgment,  and  to  pay  more  respect  to  the 
judgments  of  others.  Steele,  in  one  of  his  dedications,  told  the 
Pope  that  the  only  difference  between  tlie  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  their  opinions  on  the  certainty  of 
their  doctrine  was  this:  The  Church  of  Rome  was  infallible. 
The  Church  of  England  was  never  in  the  wrong.  He  then 
wont  on,  in  his  habitual  way,  to  narrate  an  apt  story,  A  cer- 
tain French  lady,  in  a  quarrel  with  her  sister,  said ;  "  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  sister,  but  I  meet  with  nobody  but  m3'self  that 
is  always  in  the  right;  ^  U  n^y  a  qu^  moi  qui  a  toujoursraison?^ 
In  this  sentiment  be  agreed  to  the  Constitntion,  with  all  its 
faults,  if  it  had  any.  He  had  expected  no  better,  and  he  was 
not  sure  it  was  not  the  best.  He  hoped  tliat  each  member  who 
Btill  had  objections  would  doubt  a  little  of  his  own  infallibility 
and  put  his  name  to  the  instrument.  He  then  proposed  as  a 
form,  "Done  in  convention  by  tlie  unanimous  consent  of  the 
States.'*  Govenieur  Morris  drew  up  this  ambiguous  form,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  the  dissenting  members,  and  put  it  into 
Franklin's  hands,  that  it  might  have  the  better  chance  of  suo- 
cess.  But  sixteen  refused,  and  began,  one  after  another,  to 
excuse  themselves.  Gerry  feared  a  civil  war.  Ruidolph 
knew  that  nine  States  wonld  never  ratify.    Washington  was 
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the  firet  to  sign.  It  was  long  popularly  believed  that,  as  he 
stood  beside  the  table  with  his  hand  upon  the  Constitution,  he 
held  up  the  pen  and  said :  "  Should  the  States  reject  this  excel- 
lent Constitution,  the  probability  is  that  opportunity  will  never 
again  offer  to  cancel  another  in  peace ;  the  next  will  be  drawn 
in  blood."  *  "Wlien  he  had  signed,  the  other  members  went 
■up,  one  by  one,  in  the  geogi-aphical  order  of  the  States,  begin- 
ning at  the  East  As  the  last  uiembers  were  affixing  their 
names,  Franklin,  looking  toward  the  President's  chair,  back  of 
which  a  rising  sun  happened  to  be  painted,  said  to  a  few  who 
Bat  neai"  him,  that  painters  liad  found  it  diificult  in  their  art  to 
distinguish  a  rising  from  a  setting  sun.  "  I  have,"  said  he, 
often  and  often,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  the  vicissi- 
tude of  my  hopes  and  feare  as  to  its  issue,  looked  at  that  be- 
hind the  President  without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was 
rising  or  setting.  But  now,  at  length,  I  liave  the  happiness  to 
know  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  gnu." 

Before  the  convention  rose,  it  was  ordered  that  the  jour- 
nal should  be  left  in  tlie  keeping  of  the  Pivsident  until  such 
time  as  the  new  Government  should  see  fit  to  intrust  it  to 
other  hands.  If  it  were  published,  an  evil  use,  it  was  feared, 
would  be  made  of  it.  If  it  were  destroyed,  no  evidence  wt>u]d 
then  exist  with  wliich  to  refute  the  false  charges  of  political 
enemies.  The  President  was  also  bidden  to  draw  up  a  letter 
of  transmittal  and  send  it,  with  the  Constitution,  60  Congress. 
This  he  accordingly  did-f 

*  PemisjlTaiua  Joumnl,  Novomber  U,  1787,  New  York  Packet,  NoTcmbec 
SO,  1787. 

f  Mj  antboritles  for  the  proceedings  of  the  contention  are :  MBdison's  D»> 
bates,  Yaltis'a  Secret  Debates,  aud  tbe  Journal  of  the  CoiiTention.  Hanj  other 
raluable  papers  iruro  wanlatily  bumod  by  Secrctar/  Jockioa,  aa  h«  bimaolf  atatea 
in  bifl  letter  to  Wasbingtoii. 
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CHAPTER  y. 


THE  OONSTITDTION  BSFOKE  THB  FEOPLIS. 

The  ship  Conatitntion,  as  the  friends  of  that  instrainent 
doliglitod  to  call  it,  was  tlicfi  fairly  launched.  From  that  mo- 
ment dates  the  existence  of  the  two  great  national  parties 
which,  under  many  different  names  and  on  many  different  plat- 
forms, have  ever  siuce  continued  to  struggle  for  supreniacy  in 
the  State,  In  all  parts  of  the  land,  it  is  tme,  men  were, 
after  the  return  of  peace,  divided  by  their  political  opinions 
into  at  least  two  classes.  Everywhere  there  were  Impoeters 
and  Non-impoetera ;  Hard-money  men  and  Soft-money  men ; 
patriots  who  favored  the  strengthening,  and  State-righteis 
who  urged  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  Congress.  But 
these  classes  were  in  no  sense  national  parties.  They  had  no 
organization,  they  had  no  leaders,  no  platforms,  no  watchwords, 
no  names.  They  were  purely  local,  and  the  followers  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other  would  have  denied  with  vehemence 
that  tlioy  were  anything  else  than  stanch  and  honeet  Whiga. 
"WTien,  however,  the  people  were  bidden  U}  dioose  between  tiM 
old  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  new  Constitution,  be- 
tween a  sham  union  of  the  States  and  a  strong  national  Gov- 
ernment, a  change  came  about.  An  issue  was  raised.  Some- 
thing was  at  stake ;  and  the  Whig  party  was  quickly  rent  in 
t^vain.  Leaders  appeared  ;  standards  were  set  up.  The  name 
of  Whig  fell  for  a  time  into  disuse,  and,  under  the  appellation 
of  Federalist  and  Autifederalist,  the  two  sections  of  a  onoe 
harmonious  party  drew  farther  and  farther  apart  and  began  a 
contest  on  a  national  scale. 

The  conflict  opened  in  Pennsylvania.  Such,  indeed,  wm 
the  zeal  which  animated  the  little  band  of  Federalists  in  that 
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State  that,  twenty  houra  after  Congress  had  formally  sub- 
mitted the  Constitution  to  the  people,  a  call  for  a  convention 
was  hurried  through  the  Assembly.*  The  matter  had,  it  is 
true,  been  under  debate  the  day  before,  and  had  been  marked 
by  the  first  show  of  party  violence.  Late  in  the  morning  ses- 
Bion  of  Friday,  September  twenty-eighth,  1787,  Clymer,  who 
sat  for  Philadelpliia,  and  had  been  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Federal  Convention,  rose  in  his  place  and,  without  previous 
notice,  moved  a  State  Convention  to  consider  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Antifederalists  were  astounded.  The  set^ion  of  the 
Aseembly  was  all  but  over.  A  new  election  was  at  hand,  and 
they  had  therefore  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the 
instrument  would  be  taken  up  by  tlie  House  so  soon  to  ad- 
journ. Their  plan  was  to  make  it  a  question  in  the  ensuing 
eanvuBH,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  such  a  majority  of  men  of 
their  own  mind  in  the  next  Legislature  as  would  prevent  the 
bated  document  being  submitted  to  the  people.  Clymer^s 
motion  accordingly  found  them  off  their  guard,  and  forced  to 
combat  it  with  such  plausible  arguments  as  came  to  them  at 
the  instant.  This  haste,  +hey  said,  was  both  unseemly  and  un- 
parliajnentary.  The  Convention  had  sent  the  Constitution  to 
Congress.  Congress  had  not  yet  sent  it  to  the  States,  and  till 
this  was  formally  done  it  was  simply  indecent  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  It  was,  too,  a  constant  practice  with  the  mem- 
bers, when  any  business  of  great  moment  was  to  come  up,  to 
give  noticte  and  luive  it  made  the  order  of  tlie  day  some  time 
beforehand.  Besides,  no  bill  was  ever  passed  without  at  least 
three  readings.  This  was  not  a  loose  but  a  strict  rule  of  the 
House;  so  strict,  indeed,  that  not  even  tlie  building  of  a 
bridge  or  the  laying  out  of  a  road  could  be  detenniued  till 
the  fonuality  had  been  gone  through  witlu  Yet  here  were 
members  clamoring  for  the  passage  of  a  most  impoi'tant  bill, 
sprung  upon  the  House  without  the  usual  notice  and  without 
the  usual  readings.  It  was  all  wrong.  The  House  would  on 
the  following  day  break  up,  and  the  whole  matter  should  be 
left  to  the  next  Assembly.  But  their  arguments  were  of  no 
use.  Their  voices  were  drowned  amid  cries  of  "  question," 
and  when  the  Sj^eaker  put  it,  of  the  sixty-two  members  pres- 
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ent,  forty-tlirce  votod  for  and  nineteen  against  it    The  Iloa^e 
then  adjounied  till  fonr  in  the  afternoon. 

The  rage  of  the  nineteen  llamed  high.  It  was  impoesibla 
for  them  to  Hnd  wordfl  wherewith  to  express  their  indigna- 
tion. They  met  hastily,  declared  that  if  they  could  not  de- 
feat the  attempt  to  call  a  convention  hy  their  votes  they  could 
by  tlieir  absence,  gave  a  solemn  pledge  nut  to  retnm  to  the 
House,  and  kept  it 

When  four  o'doek  came,  but  forty-five,  two  more  tlian 
those  who  had  voted  for  the  convention,  were  in  their  seats. 
This  nmuber  was  two  less  tlian  a  quorum,  and  till  a  (jnornm 
was  assembled  no  business  could  l>e  done.  After  waiting 
6ome  time,  and  no  more  members  coming  in,  the  S])ejiker  com- 
manded the  Bergeaut-at-amia  to  go  out  and  summon  the  absent 
ones,  lie  wont,  was  gone  a  long  while,  and  when  he  came 
back  was  questioned  at  the  bar.  He  had,  he  said,  gone  to  the 
house  of  one  Boyd,  had  there  found  "WhitehiU,  Smilie,  jVntis, 
and  some  other  noted  Antifederolists,  had  summoned  tliem  in 
the  name  of  the  House,  and  received  in  reply  a  lirm  assurance 
that  they  would  ou  no  account  oliey.*  Nothing  waa  left  tlie 
Speaker  but  to  adjourn  the  Assembly  till  Saturday. 

Meanwlule,  news  of  what  had  happened  in  the  Stat^- 
House,  and  the  names  of  the  nineteen  seceding  members, 
spread  fast  tlirough  the  town.  All  that  evening  and  till  late 
in  the  night  crowds  filled  the  taverns  and  coffee-houses,  or 
stood  on  the  stroet-comere,  angrily  discussing  the  situation  and 
forming  plans  for  the  morrow.  The  Antifederolists  were  tri- 
•omphant  and  defiant.  The  Federalists  were  much  disljcart- 
ened.  Some  were  for  concession.  Bat  a  few,  more  zealous 
than  the  rest,  determined  that  a  qnomm  should  be  formed, 
come  what  might.  If  two  of  tlio  dissenters  could  not  bo  per- 
suaded to  go,  they  should  be  made  to  go.  The  two  chosen 
for  this  treatment  were  James  McCabnont,  who  8;it  for  Frank- 
lin, and  Jacob  Miley,  who  represented  Dauphin.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday  a  great  crowd  gathered,  accordingly, 
about  their  lodgings,  broke  open  the  doors,  laid  hold  npon 
them  and  dragged  tliem,  cursing  and  struggling,  through  the 
streets  to  the  State-House.     There  they  were  forced  into  their 

*  PeniurlTank  Gtxetie,  October  3, 1787. 
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places  and  held  down  in  their  seats  with  clothes  disordered 
and  torn,  and  faooa  white  from  rage.* 

When  the  roll  was  called,  forty-seveu  members  answered  to 
their  names.  This  made  a  fjuonmi,  and  the  House  so  formed 
went  on  with  the  bofiiness  of  the  day. 

Mnch  time  was  B{>eat  in  reviling  the  behavior  of  tlie  nine- 
teen, in  lauding  the  merits  of  the  Constitution,  and  discussing 
the  fitneaa  of  naming  an  early  day  to  consider  it  Some  were 
for  haWng  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  State  Convention 
held  at  the  same  time  as  the  annual  elections,  then  nine  days 
distant.  But  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  was  moved  as 
election-day,  and  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  mouth  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention.  Whon  the  question  was  put,  the 
Ayes  had  it  by  a  vote  of  forty-live  to  two.  Scarce  was  the 
result  announced  when  the  crowd  that  tilled  the  halls  and 
lobby  and  stood  about  the  doors,  testified  its  approval  by 
three  hearty  cheers,  and  set  off  to  spread  the  news.  The 
shops  were  shut,  business  ceased,  and  the  bells  in  aU  the 
churches  were  rung  through  the  rest  of  the  day.  Before  the 
debate  was  over  on  Saturday  an  express  came  spurring  into 
town  with  word  that  Congress  had  submitted  the  Constitution 
to  the  States.  He  had  been  sent  on  by  Bingham,  one  of  the 
delegates  at  New  York.f 

The  first  of  October  wna  now  come,  and  the  day  on  which 
the  delegates  were  to  be  cliosen  was  but  six  weeks  away. 
The  whole  State  was  in  commotion.  The  inhabitants  of  every 
town  and  hamlet  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio  were 
arrayed  against  each  other  as  Federalists  or  Antifederalists, 
supporters  or  detractors  of  the  Constitution.  Tbe  canvass 
would,  mider  any  circumstances,  have  been  conducted  with 
much  acrimony  and  zeal.  The  State  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  populous  in  the  Union,  Within  her  borders  lay  the 
greatest  and  richest  city  of  the  western  world,  and  that  city 
had  for  many  years  been  the  seat  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment   Each  party  knew,  therefore,  that  tlie  eyes  of  the  whole 

*  See  tbe  sUtcmeDt  of  Uieir  treatment  as  published  under  their  sif^atures 
fn  PonusylvaDia  Gazette  October  10,  1767.  New  York  Packet,  October  1% 
1787. 

t  Kcv  Tork  Packet,  October  9,  1787. 
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country  were  on  it,  and  that  failure  or  Buccesa  would  be 
the  undoing  or  the  making  of  its  friende  in  the  neighboring 
States.  But  a  peculiar  bittemeaa  was  given  to  the  eIectioDee^ 
ing  by  the  fact  that  the  priuciplee  of  government  za  laid  down 
in  the  Pederal  Constitution  were  ahnost  precisely  the  oppoeite 
of  the  principles  of  government  laid  down  in  the  State  Consti- 
tution. Penunylvoiiiu  wua  at  that  time  one  of  the  few  oom- 
monwealthfl  of  America  where  men  had  been  bold  enough  and 
weak  enougli  to  make  trial  of  the  wild  theory  of  goverimiont 
Turgot  had  propagated  and  Condortiet  hod  praised.  The  State 
Constitution  provided  for  but  one  legislative  body.  The  Fed- 
eral Constitution  provided  for  two.  The  President  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  chosen  by  the  Aesembly.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  chosen  by  electors.  The  State  Gov- 
ernment was  a  centralized  democracy.  The  national  Govern- 
ment was  to  be  a  llepublic  of  Republics.  Every  voter, 
therefore,  who  helped  to  send  a  Federalist  to  the  convention, 
declared  the  Government  under  which  he  lived  to  be  bad  in 
form,  and  so  it  was. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that,  wliile  so  much  was  at  stake, 
the  two  parties  strove  with  unwonted  fury.  The  newspa- 
pers were  not  large  enough  to  contain  half  the  addressee, 
thouglits,  letters,  observations,  that  poured  in  from  Cato  and 
Brutus,  Cinclnnatus  and  Biscayanus.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  was  an  address  from  sixteen  of  the  assemblymen  who 
had,  when  the  call  for  the  State  Convention  was  under  de- 
bate, left  their  seats  and  refused  to  return.  It  bore  date 
the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  and  was  the  first  formal 
protest  against  the  Constitution.  They  had,  tie  signers  said, 
stood  out  against  the  instrument  because  the  House  had 
not  received  any  official  information  from  Congresa  touch- 
ing it,  because  the  delegates  sent  to  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion were  all  of  them  Philadelphians,  were  none  of  them 
lit  to  represent  the  landed  interest  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
were  almost  to  a  man  strongly  opposed  to  the  Coufititution 
of  the  State.* 


*  Address  of  the  mbftcribcra,  members  of  the  late  House  of  Rcprcsenutives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Ibcir  cousUtucats.  Independent 
Gfusetteer,  October  S,  1787, 
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A  dozen  replioa  came  forth  inatantly,*  Every  one  of  them 
branded  tlie  statements  of  the  addre&s  as  wicked  and  malicioas 
falsehoods.  One  of  the  writers  declared  that  he  was  at  a  lose 
what  most  to  be  surprised  at,  the  impudence  of  the  lie,  or  the 
boldness  of  the  insult  to  the  understanding  of  the  people.  An 
official  bubmittal  of  the  Constitution  to  the  State,  addressed 
by  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  Congress  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Aesembty,  bad  most  assuredly  arrived  and  been  made 
known  to  the  House,  not  indeed  at  the  time  of  the  first 
debate,  but  before  the  adjournment  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  knew  such  official  information  had  come.  They  knew 
it  was  ill  the  jiossession  of  the  S]x;aker.  They  were  carefu], 
therefore,  to  keep  away,  Wbero  were  they  likely  to  get  offi- 
cially such  information  as  they  preteuded  to  want?  In  the 
public  streets  y  In  Major  Boyd's  house,  from  the  Majorca 
baud  ?  or  in  the  State-ilouse,  and  from  the  Speaker  2  f 

It  was  astonifiliing,  another  writer  said,  what  short  memo- 
ries some  of  the  rebels  had.  No  name  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
address  was  in  bolder  hand  than  that  of  William  Findley. 
Did  Mr.  Findley  forget  that  he  was  actually  offered  a  seat  in 
the  convention,  that  he  was  put  in  nomination,  that  he  told 
the  House  it  woidd  not  suit  him,  as  no  wages  were  to  be  joined 
to  it,  and  that  withal  he  received  two  votes  ?  If  it  were  such 
a  shocking  thing  to  send  rich  Philadelphians  to  the  conven- 
tion, why  did  not  the  sixteen  vote  for  Mr.  Findley,  who  was 
from  the  country  ?  How  did  it  happen  that  Robert  Morris 
and  Gteorge  Cl^iner  and  Thomas  Miffiin,  all  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly! 
AVhat  were  tlie  sixteen  about  ?  "Wliy  did  Mr.  Whitehill, 
whose  name  was  also  among  tlie  signatures  of  the  rebels,  rise 
in  his  seat  and  say  tliat  the  choice  ought  to  be  confined  to  tlie 
great  city  because  it  would  be  too  costly  for  country  members 
to  attend  ?$  This  pertinent  reply  was  signed  by  six  members 
of  the  Assembly,  and  was  held  by  the  Federalists  to  be  finaL 

•  Sec  RoiDKrki  on  the  Addrws,  October  6,  1787.  To  Uic  Freemen  of  Penn- 
flyWania,  bj  Federal  Coostitutioti,  October  10, 1787.  To  the  Fivemen  of  PcnnujU 
vanio,  by  One  of  the  People. 

f  To  the  Freemen  of  PennsrlTtnia,  October  10,  1787, 

X  Remarks  on  the  Addrasfl,  October  6,  1787.  Independent  Gazetteer.  B«i 
alftOj  Amenean  Uusdum  for  October,  1VS7. 
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Indeed,  the  reasons  given  by  the  deserters  were  soon  met 
with  Buch  overwhelming  evidence  of  untruth  that  they  eeased 
to  be  seriously  considered,  and  began  to  be  made  sport  of. 
"Whitehill,  Fiadley,  Judge  Bryan,  and  their  friends,  were  nick- 
named  the  Antifedcral  Junto.  The  place  where  the  sergeant- 
at-anii8  had  found  them  waa  called  Boyd'e  Cellar,  and  to  their 
address  a  mock  protest  came  out.*  One  equib  told  of  a  fanner 
near  Pliiladelphia  who  had  sixteen  sheep,  but  sold  one  when 
he  read  the  address,  remarking  that  he  did  not  want  anything 
about  his  farm  to  remind  him  of  the  eixteen  addressing  aasem- 
blymen.t  Another  suggested  the  names  Washingtonians  fur 
the  Federalista  and  Shayitee  for  the  Antifederalists. 

In  the  midst  of  this  newspaper  war  the  annual  elections 
came  on.  It  was  Bome  time  before  the  returns  from  the  back 
counties  were  known  ;  but  when  the  last  had  Iwen  heard  from, 
it  appeared  that  the  I'^ederaliats  had  been  eminently  successfuL 
They  had  lost  nothing  and  had  gained  much.  WhitehiU,  who 
had  signed  the  addre^  as  one  of  the  sLxtoen,  and  had  been  put 
up  for  a  seat  in  the  council,  was  rejected  by  the  voters  of 
Cumberland  county*  Samuel  Dale,  whose  name  was  also  at 
the  cud  of  the  address,  and  Antis,  who  made  one  of  the  Junto 
at  Major  Boyd's,  shared  a  like  fate  in  Northumberland.  All 
three  were  replaced  by  avowed  supporters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.^ 

But  tlie  election  to  which  the  two  parties  looked  forward 
with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  fear  was  still  remote. 
Four  weeks  were  to  como  and  go,  and  during  these  weeks  the 
Constitution  was  scrutinized  with  extreme  jealousy.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  Antifederalists  were  many  and  weak.  The 
new  plan  was,  in  the  first  place,  they  compliiined,  not  merely, 
as  it  ought  to  1)0,  a  confederation  of  States,  but  a  government 
of  individuals.  The  sovereignty  of  the  States  waa  destroyed 
in  its  most  precious  parts.     The  form,  indeed,  of  a  republican 

•  Penniylvania  Gazette,  October  10,  1787. 

f  I'cnnisylrKDia  Oftzcttc,  October  10,  17S7.  See,  also,  a  coane  poem,  in  UadU 
braatic  metre,  called  "On  the  nmning  away  of  the  NiuutuuD  Hembera  of  A  rtncroblr 
fr<»n  the  Uoubc/*     PitWburg  Gaxettc^  Novpnabor  8,  1787. 

X  Penn^ylranU  Gsxotte,  October  17,  I7S7.  Just  before  the  election,  posters 
wero  put  up  in  all  the  public  places  of  the  county  denouncing  Anus  and  Dale^  and 
Ukaiiag  them  to  Saiau  on  the  MoonL 
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government  was  giiarantoed  to  each  by  express  words;  but 
any  one  who  would  read  the  inetrmnent  carefully,  and  uot 
BuSnT  his  understanding  to  be  clouded  with  a  multitude  of 
fine  phniseB,  could  Bee  tliat  it  waa  the  form,  and  not  the 
substance,  that  was  promised.  The  mo&t  baleful  results  were 
certain  to  come.  Either  the  Union,  cemented  with  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  would  go  down  in  a  bitter  struggle,  or 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  would  be  gathered  by  tulent 
encrouchments  into  one  huge  ariHtocracy.  For  was  it  not 
clear  that  if  two  powers  were  given  equal  command  over  the 
purse  of  the  people,  they  would  fight  for  the  spoils?  Waa 
it  not  clear  that  the  weaker  would  in  the  end  be  forced 
to  yield  to  the  stronger?  This  power  the  now  Congi-ess  was 
to  have.  Not  only  could  it  overawe  the  States,  but  it  could 
reach  down  and  lay  hold  on  the  life,  the  liberty,  the  property 
of  the  meanest  citizen  in  the  land.  Yet  there  was  no  safe- 
guard, no  bill  or  declaration  of  rights.  Triid  by  jury,  too,  that 
sacrod  bulwark  of  liberty,  was  done  away  with  in  civil  cases, 
while  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  not  secured.  In  a  word, 
every  check  to  the  ambition  of  wicked  and  intriguing  men  had 
been  studiously  removed.  There  were  to  be  no  more  annual 
elections,  there  was  to  be  no  more  rotation  in  office.*  There 
was  to  be  a  standing  army  kept  up  in  time  of  peace ;  a  Pnia- 
fiian  militia;  genera!  search-warrants;  excise  laws;  custom- 
house officers ;  tide-waiters  and  cellar-rats ;  a  free  importation 
of  negroes  for  one-and-twenty  ycJirs ;  poll-taxes  for  the  beads 
of  the  people  if  they  chose  to  wear  them,  and  death  if  they 
dared  to  complain.f 

To  these  strictures  some  temperate  and  weU-conftidered  an- 
swers were  put  forth  by  the  Federalists.  It  is  idle,  said  one 
pamphleteer,  to  discuss  the  need  of  a  central  government.  We 
have  tried  separate  governments  quite  long  enough  to  see  and 
to  feel  that  they  are  at  best  puny  and  weak.     It  is  likewise  idle 

*  Tbffle  popQlur  argnmeats  against  the  ConstUiition  are  clearly  8tat«d  undrr 
tweTity-threc  heads  in  a  paper  cnllod  *'  Objeoticnu  ta  the  Proposed  Plau  of  i'tKleral 
Gorernmcnt.  By  ftn  oO'icvr  of  the  late  oontmontal  anny,"  See,  also,  Ocorgo 
Mason's  Objcctiooa  to  the  Federal  ConHtitntion.  New  York  Packet,  November  30, 
1787.  And  R,  n.  U»e*«  Objections  in  New  York  Jourual,  December  24, 1787.  They 
wctv  anBwerpd  In  deiail  by  "  Plain  Tnitb." 

f  Sec  Indvpcnduot  Gazetteer,  October  9, 1767. 
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to  dificuHs  the  right  of  the  convention  to  fr&me  the  ducnment 
called  the  Now  Plan.  The  gentlemen  who  aat  at  Pluladclphu 
have  not  gone  an  inch  beyond  their  antliority.  The  States  did 
not  say  to  them,  Do  this,  and  do  not  do  that ;  amend  this  ardele 
and  strike  out  that.  They  were  simply  told  to  amend  the  Arti- 
clea  of  Confederation.  And  amendment  in  parliamentary  hm- 
guagc  means,  if  it  means  anything,  add,  diminiah,  or  strike  out 
the  whole.  The  Constitution  i»  before  us.  We  have  croaeed 
the  Rubicon  ;  and  the  question  now  to  be  decided  is.  Shall  we 
reject  tlie  New  Plan  and  break  up  into  twenty  petty  hordes 
and  classes,  eacb  with  a  chief  as  despotic  as  he  dares  to  be,  or 
shall  wc  adopt  the  Plan,  unite,  and  form  one  strung  and  vigor- 
ous Government  i  Adopt  by  all  means.  No  argument  lodged 
against  the  Constitution  is  sound.  Some  have  said  a  Bill  of 
Rights  ouglit  to  t)e  a(]de<L  It  can,  they  hold,  do  no  harm,  and 
may  do  much  toward  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people.  Not 
so.  It  is  not  at  all  sure  that  such  a  bill  will  be  quieting.  To 
do  BO,  it  must  contain  everything  tlie  citizens  of  the  United 
States  claim  as  a  national  or  a  civil  right  The  omission  of  a 
single  one  wiU  produce  more  heart-burning  and  dissent  than 
is  eitlier  felt  or  made  on  the  present  occasion.  But  supposo 
tlie  convention  had  put  out  a  Bill  of  Rights.  "Would  not  de- 
signing men  have  clamored  as  loudly  against  its  presence  as 
they  now  do  against  its  absence  ?  "What  I  they  would  have  ox- 
claimed,  do  these  exalted  spirits  imagine  that  the  natural  rights 
of  man,  the  rights  for  which  we  have  fought  and  bled,  depend 
on  their  gracious  concession  1  If  a  man  owns  six  hundred  acros 
pf  land  and  sells  a  half,  must  he  take  a  release  from  the  buyer 
for  the  other  half  ?  No  I  Then  why  is  it  necessary  for  a  peo- 
ple to  have  a  grant  of  natural  rights  from  a  government  which 
derives  every  power  it  has  from  the  grant  of  the  people. 

But  nothing  can  please  these  grumblers.  They  mutter  that 
one  representative  for  thirty  thousand  men  is  too  small,  and 
call  the  House  of  Representatives  a  ahred,  a  rag  of  represen- 
tation. Suppose  their  complaints  listened  to,  and  the  ratio 
raised  to  one  for  five,  ten,  twenty  thousand,  as  they  may  choose. 
"What  then  will  happen?  They  will  instantly  cry  out  about 
the  expense  of  a  mobbiah  Legislature.  AVTiat  is  it  that  makes 
men  think  there  is  safety  in  numbers  i    AVho  can  defend  large 
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popular  asaerablies  wlien  lie  thinks  how  they  are  choseu  ?  By 
our  system  we  are  aa  likely  to  put  in  fools  a£  wise  men,  and 
knaves  much  rather  than  honest  men.  Is  it  not  true  that  when 
such  assemblies  get  together  they  flatter  and  cajole  tlie  people? 
To  sit  and  hear  the  speechea  made  in  such  bodies  one  would 
think  the  good  of  the  people  was  the  only  thing  in  pureuit. 
The  word  "  people "  is  somided  from  all  parte  of  the  House. 
"The  people  wish  this."  "The  people  wish  that."  "The 
people,  Mr.  Speaker,  vdW  never  hear  of  the  other."  Yet  these 
same  demagogues  who  think  so  much  of  the  people  and  cry 
for  equal  rights  are  cpute  willing,  nay,  insist,  that  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  freemen  of  Maryland  shall  have  no 
more  to  say  in  the  affairs  of  Government  than  the  thirty  thou- 
sand of  Delaware,  and  that  the  groat  State  of  Virginia  shall 
have  no  more  votes  than  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island.* 

While  the  idle  reasons  thus  answered  were  passing  from 
mouth  to  moutli  among  the  Antifederalists,  a  great  meeting  of 
the  Federalists  was  held  at  the  State-House.  Wilsou  addressed 
to  them  a  speech  remarkable  among  the  speeches  of  that 
troubled  time  for  coolness  of  reasoning  and  dignity  of  lan- 
guage. It  had  been  urged  of  late,  he  said,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  of  pernicious  tendency,  because  it  tolerated  a  standing 
anny  in  time  of  peace.  A  standing  army  had  always  been  a 
popular  topic  of  declamation.  Yet  he  knew  of  no  nation  in 
the  world  which  had  not  found  it  necessary  and  useful  to  keep 
up,  even  in  seasons  of  the  moat  profound  tranquillity,  the  show 
of  armed  strength.  To  this  America  herself  had  been  no  ex- 
ception. Waa  she  not  at  that  very  moment  raaintaining  can- 
tonments along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio?  It  had  been  said 
again  that  trial  by  jurj'  was  in  civil  cases  abolished.  Tliis 
was  a  mistake.  The  business  of  the  convention  tliat  framed 
the  Constitution  wa£  not  local,  but  general.  It  was  not  limited 
to  the  views  and  usages  of  a  single  State,  but  to  the  views  and 
usages  of  thirteen  States.    When,  therefore,  the  subject  was  up 


*  See  a  psmphlet  entitled,  Reniarka  on  the  Proposed  Fliia  of  •  Federal  Oor- 
ernmvnt,  nddrrPBPd  to  th(>  CJtizona  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  partlou- 
larty  to  tbc  People  of  Maryland.  By  ArisUdcs,  1788.  Also.  Thoughta  on  the 
Potttical  Situation  of  tbc  UnitiMi  StAtci  of  Anacrico,  in  which  that  of  Hauauha- 
Botta  is  more  particularly  oousidered.     By  a  Katlrc  of  Boston,  1?S8. 
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for  discufision,  tho  members  Lad  fomid  themselves  beset  with 
difficultiea  on  all  aides,  and  without  a  precedent  to  flliai>o  tlieir 
course.  Cases  opea  to  a  jury  in  one  St^te  were  not  open  to  a 
jury  in  another.  In  none  were  admiralty  caaes,  and  such  as 
were  agitated  in  courta  of  equity,  sent  to  a  |>anc]  of  twelve 
jurors-  This  lack  of  uniformity  made  it  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  general  rule.  The  convention  had  accordingly  most 
wisely  refused  to  discriminate,  avowe<l  the  task  too  hard,  and 
left  it  as  it  Ktood  in  the  fullest  coniidence  that  no  danger  could 
ensue.  lie  then  went  on  to  take  up  the  oUier  objectioiifi  in 
their  order. 

The  speech  was  widely  read  and  called  forth  innnmerable 
letters  in  reply.  The  Federalists  held  it  to  be  a  masterly  per- 
formance, quoted  it  upon  all  occasions,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Air.  "Wilson  would  imdoubtedly  iWi  some  hig^h  place 
under  the  new  Government.  The  Antifederalists  ridiculed 
it  as  **a  train  of  pitiful  80}>histries,  unworthy  of  tlie  man  who 
uttered  them  " ;  ^  and  as  they  could  not  refute  the  sophistries, 
attacked  the  man.  One  lampooner  abused  liim  as  Jimmy. 
Another  vilified  him  under  the  name  of  James  de  Caledonia,+ 
A  third  smnmed  u\)  a  long  list  of  objections  with  a  sketch  of 
his  character,  which  was  a  strange  mingling  of  truth  with 
falsehood.  Mr.  Wilson,  ho  allowed,  was  a  man  of  varied 
learning.  But,  unhappily  for  him,  he  was  never  to  be  found  on 
the  popular  side  of  any  question.  During  tbe  late  war  he  had 
narrowly  escaped  hanging  by  the  people.  The  whole  tenor  of 
his  political  behavior  had  always  been  strongly  tinged  with  the 
spirit  of  aristocracy.  Ilis  talents  had  ever  l)eeu  devot-ed  to 
the  patrician  iuterest.  It  was  easy  to  see  in  his  lofty  strat  the 
lofty  mind  that  animated  him ;  a  mind  abla  indeed  to  plan 
and  to  do  great  things,  but  which  unfortunately  could  descry 
nothing  great  beyond  the  pale  of  power  or  out  of  the  glow  of 
worldly  grandeur.  On  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  lower 
rank«  of  tlie  people,  on  popular  liberty  and  popular  aasein- 
biles,  he  looked  down  with  contempt.  Men  of  a  sublime  mind 
were,  he  thought,  bom  of  a  diiferent  race  from  tho  other  sous 


*  Objection!)  to  the  Propoeed  Flan  of  Ft;doral  QoTemmcDt. 
the  late  cuntiuentol  urmr. 

i  Independent  UucU««r,  March  4,  15,  18, 1198, 
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of  men.  To  ttiem,  and  to  tliem  alone,  bad  high  heaven  given 
the  reins  of  government.  The  fact  that  the  new  plan  re- 
ceived the  wann  support  of  such  a  haughty  aristocrat  was 
the  best  reason  in  the  world  why  it  should  be  rejected  by  the 
people.* 

To  this  it  was  answered  tliat  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  the  only 
signer  of  tlie  Constitution.  His  was  bnt  one  in  a  long  list  of 
great  names.  Was  it  not  signed  by  a  Washington,  a  Franklin, 
a  Hamilton?  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
men  wliose  pa,triotiflm  had  been  tried  by  the  hardest  of  all  testa 
and  never  foimd  wanting  wonld  on  a  sudden  turn  traitors. 
The  name  of  the  American  Fabius  was  of  itself  enough  to 
(jarry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  honest  "Whig  who  hated 
tyramiy,  and  whrjse  blood  boiled  at  the  thought  of  a  kingly 
government.  Behold  him  in  1775  taking  leave  of  lus  family 
and  his  home,  and  hastening  to  the  relief  of  a  distant  and  then 
unknown  part  of  America.  See  him  trausfonning  and  cement- 
ing a  band  of  rustics  into  uu  army.  Follow  him  to  the  field  of 
battle,  and  see  him  lirst  in  daugor  and  last  out  of  it.  Uo  with 
liim  into  Valley  Foi^,  and  see  him  sharing  the  hunger,  the 
cold,  tiie  fatigue  of  every  soldier  in  the  camp.  Was  there 
ever  such  fortitude  in  adversity  ?  Was  there  ever  such  moder- 
ati(}n  in  the  hour  of  victory  ?  Such  tenderness  at  all  times  for 
tlie  civil  power  of  the  land?  But,  above  all,  behold  that 
glorious  scene  at  jVuuapoUa  in  1783,  when  he  gave  up  his 
commission,  laid  his  sword  at  the  feet  of  Congress,  and  took 
up  the  toils  of  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  Was 
there  ever  such  a  man  I  "NVTaere  was  tho  villain  black-hearted 
enough  to  say  that  Wafhington  was  recommending  a  Constitu- 
tion ruinous  to  the  liberties  he  had  done  so  much  to  secure  I 
Was  the  name,  too,  of  Frankhu  to  go  for  nothing  i  Think 
of  him,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  cooped  up  for 
weeks  in  the  cabin  of  a  small  packet,  tossed  by  the  waves,  ex- 
posed to  danger  on  a  sea  crowded  with  British  cruisers.  See 
him  winning  from  Franco  that  aid  which  in  the  end  enabled 
America  to  close  the  war  with  glory  and  suceees.  See  him 
signing  the  treaty.     See  him  coming  home  bent  with  age, 


•  Objectfous  to  the  Proposed  Plan  of  Federal  QoTemment. 
the  late  continental  arm.r. 
VOL.  I. — 31 
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loaded  with  honors,  and  followed  by  the  appl&Ufle  of  all  'En- 
roj)e.  Was  he  the  man  to  diBgrace  a  long  life  spent  in  the 
fiervice  of  his  country  by  urging  on  his  countrymen  a  bad  fonn 
of  government?  The  thing  was  absurd.  To  niontion  it  was 
to  refute  it,* 

But  the  Antifederalitita  were  not,  they  maintained,  to  lie 
misled  by  the  glamour  of  great  names.     They  had  seen  names 
as  great  as  any  at  the  foot  of  the  Constitution  subscribed  to  the 
present  reprobated  Articles  of  Confederation.     Xay,  sotne  of 
the  very  men  who  had  put  their  hands  to  the  one  had  also 
put  their  hands  to  the  <tther.     Had  not  Roger  Sherman  and 
Kobert  Morris  recommended  the  Confederation  ?     If  these  pa- 
triots had  erred  once,  was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they, 
or  a  Buoceeding  set,  could  not  err  a  second  time  ?     Had  a  few 
years  added  to  their  age  made  them  infallible  ?     "Was  it  not 
tnie  that  the  Federalists,  who  so  warmly  supported  the  new 
plan  and  would  force  it  down  the  throats  of  their  fellows  be- 
cause Franklin  had  signed  it,  affected  to  despise  the  Consdta- 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  which  was  the  work  of  no  one  so  mnch 
as  of  that  same  venerable  patiiot  ?  f     What,  then,  was  the  value 
of  these  Iwasted  great  names  ?    Many  of  the  signers,  it  was  quite 
true,  had  done  noble  deeds.     No  one  could  forget  the  debt  of 
gratitude  the  continent  owe<l  to  the  illufitrious  Waaliington. 
But  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  more  used  to  commaud  as 
a  soldier  than  to  reason  as  a  politician.     Franklin  was  too  old. 
As  for  Hamilton  and  tlie  rest  of  tliem,  they  were  mere  boys-J 
These  unkind  remarks  callefl  forth  the  highest  indignation 
from  the  Federalists.    But  party  spirit  ran  high,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  one  of  their  antagonists  went  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  to  talk  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Commander  and  the 


*  Addrcaa  to  tbe  Freetuco  of  Pennsylranla.  Bf  Federal  Constitultoo.  October 
10,  17B7. 

f  See  Objections  to  the  Proposed  Plan  of  Fedenl  QoTemment.  By  nn  oflBcer 
of  the  Ute  continental  urmj.  Philadelphia,  Norembcr  S,  1787.  Amertcaa  UaKum 
for  November,  1787,  p.  432. 

X  S«e  s  paper  entitled,  To  the  People  of  Oonnocticnt.  New  Haven  Gocette, 
December,  1787.  Pconsjlrania  0&z«tte,  December  26,  1787.  Addrcfis  to  all 
FeUeraliutA,  by  Curtiua.  New  York,  September  27,  1787.  Remnrks  on  the  lau 
Insinuationa  «f,iuiuit  Oenerol  Wa^hiugtoo.  Amerioan  Mueeum  for  October,  1787, 
p.  88ft. 
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Great  Philosopher  was  to  talk  nonsense ;  for  Washington  was 
a  fool  from  nature,  and  Franklin  was  a  fool  from  age.* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  critioismB  on  the 
new  plan  of  government  were  in  a  serious  or  ill-natured  strain. 
Ko  weapons  of  political  fence  were  then  such  favorites  with 
the  multitude  as  ridicule  and  satirical  allegory.  Men  who  had 
neither  the  patience  nor  the  wit  to  wade  tlirough  the  scholarly 
arguments  of  the  Federalist,  and  who  could  see  nothing  but 
dry  facts  and  barren  statements  in  the  pleasing  letters  of 
Tench  Coxe,t  would  read  and  re-read  with  increasing  deliglit 
a  piece  of  foolery  by  Prancis  Ilopkinson,  or  a  neatly  turned 
allegory  by  John  lliiflin.  Iluudr-eds  of  carpenters  and  jonr- 
neymen  tailors  wlio  knew  nothing  about  the  noeds  of  a  Dec- 
laration of  Rights,  or  the  fitness  of  a  national  judiciary,  were 
sure  to  have  their  minds  strongly  bi(u<*ed  by  an  address  which, 
under  the  title  of  the  New  Roof,  or  the  New  Breeches,  set  forth 
the  good  points  or  the  bad  points  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
language  of  their  workshop  or  their  trade.  An  unsparing  use 
was  therefore  made  of  these  means  of  instruction.  One  squib 
asserted  that  the  ministers  were  against  the  Constitution  to  a 
man  because  there  was  nothing  in  it  about  the  iniquity  of 
going  to  plays  and  the  duty  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day. 
Another  did  not  see  how  any  Protestant  could  support  it,  as 
it  gave  both  Jews  and  Catholica  au  equal  chance  to  become 
Preaident,t  A  third  represented  that  while  it  was  l)ad  enough 
to  be  without  a  Bill  of  Rights,  it  was  much  worse  to  be  without 
a  bill  guaranteeing  the  right  to  eat  and  drink.  A  Tiu*k  re- 
marked that  he  had  read  the  Constitution  without  his  spectacles, 
and  was  much  taken  witli  the  likeness  it  Iwre  to  the  Sublime 
Porte.  The  President  would  closely  resemble  in  hie  powers 
the  mighty  Abdul  Almied.  Tlie  Senate  would  be  his  Divan  ; 
the  standing  army  his  Janizaries;  the  judges,  unchecked  by 

*  See  a  paper  Bigned  CentiDcl.  Independent  Ooaottoer,  October  5,  1787.  For 
BJi  attack  DQ  Few,  TuUalr^  and  Boldvin,  of  OeorgU,  soa  ladependent  Gaxctteer, 
Februu-v  11.  HSS. 

f  Lettcru  on  tlie  Federal  GorcmmcBt.    By  Tonch  Coxe,  Esq. 

t  Pcnnsylvaaia  Gazette,  Xorcmbcr  H,  17S7.  In  the  MosBKhusetta  Conren- 
tJon,  a  Worcester  farmer  declared,  on  Janaor?  10,  1788 :  '*  There  is  no  provision 
thai  men  in  imwer  should  have  an/  religion ;  a  Paplai  or  an  infidel  is  aa  eligible 
as  ChristianB.*' 
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jarore,  his  Cadis ;  wMle  the  new-made  Bishop  Seabory  woaM 
do  very  well  for  his  Mufti.*  Peter  Prejndice  complained  of 
the  ill-treatment  be  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  his  tailor. 
He  had  sent  an  old  pair  of  breeches  to  be  patched,  and,  as 
they  were  full  of  holes  both  Ix^hind  and  before,  had  provided 
cloth  enough  for  the  mending.  The  wretched  tailor  had  kept 
them  four  months,  and,  in  place  of  repairing  them,  had  de- 
clared they  were  wortlileaa  and  made  a  new  pair  of  small 
clothes  out  of  the  stuff  sent  for  the  mending.  This  was  a 
vile  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  tailor,  the  journeymen,  and 
the  apprentices,  against  the  liberty  of  his  thighs  and  knee&'t' 

It  is  easy  enough,  said  another,  to  get  an  endorsement  to 
the  Constitution.  You  have  but  to  draw  up  a  set  of  stirring 
resolutions,  enclose  them  with  a  five-dollar  note  in  a  letter  to 
a  partisan  in  the  country,  and  observe  these  directions  :  Select 
a  gmall  town,  the  more  out  of  the  way  the  l)etter,  and  bid  your 
friend  get  all  the  people  into  the  tavern  he  can,  and  after  ex- 
pending the  five  dollars  in  gn:ig,  beer,  and  gin,  and  all  have 
grown  cheerful,  put  a  hero  in  the  chair  and  read  the  resolu- 
tions. Then  ask  all  who  disapprove  to  hold  up  their  hande^ 
Not  one  will  have  the  impudence  to  do  so.  Thereupon  have 
the  resolutions  signed  as  the  nnanimoos  resolve  of  a  nimiber 
of  highly  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  coimty.  But  see  to  it 
tliat  no  stir  be  made.  Get  tlie  men  together  (juietly,  ten  or 
twelve  will  do,  and  let  them  separate  as  soon  ag  possible. 
Above  oil,  avoid  cheering  and  firing  of  cannon,  lest  the  farm- 
ers get  wind  of  what  is  going  on  and  spoil  the  game.  J 

Another  offered  a  receipt  for  an  Autifederal  essay. 
Take,  said  ho,  well-bom  nineteen  times,  aristocracy  eighteen 
times,  liberty  of  the  press  thirteen  times,  negro  slavery  onoe, 
trial  by  jury  seven  times,  great  names  six  timos»  Mr.  "Wilson 
forty  times,  and,  lastly,  George  Mason^e  hand  in  a  cutting-box 
nineteen  times.*    Put  these  all  together  and  dish  them  np  at 


I 


I 

4 


•  A  Turk.     Inilepcndent  Oawjttcer,  October  10,  1787. 
f  American  Mueouni.  t  Todepcndent  Gazetteer,  Juaary  10,  17SS. 

*  **  Redoubted  UaMin !  chnllfmger  of  Hteel  I 
With  euttinff-box-.  In  letters  large,  thy  //and 
Long  time  spread  terror  thro*  th'  oBtonished  Iftnd." 

Aristocracy,  an  £pic  Poem,  1790,  bk.  H,  p.  18* 
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pleasure.  These  words  will  bear  bofling,  Toa»iingy  or  frying, 
and,  what  is  most  remarkable  of  them,  will  bear  being  served 
a  dozen  times  to  the  same  table  and  palate.* 

Another  gave  the  political  creed  of  everj'  Federalist.  The 
creed  was  a  bold  imitation  of  that  of  the  Apostles,  and,  like 
that  of  AthanaHiuH,  ended  with  a  fearful  curse.f  But  in 
most  of  the  squibs  and  pasquinades  that  filled  the  papers 
the  Federalists  were  reviled  under  the  name  of  "the  well- 
bom." 

The  term  **  well-bom  "  was  a  contemptuous  nickname  given 
to  the  Federalists.  It  had  just  come  into  use,  and  was  borrowed 
from  an  unfortunate  expression  in  a  late  work  of  John  Adams. 
That  minister  had  for  a  year  or  more  past  spent  much  of  hia 
leisure  time  in  the  preparation  of  a  defence  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  America.  The  book  was  meant  to  be  a  reply  to  a 
letter  Turgot  had  \vritten  to  Doctor  Price,  one  of  the  few 
Englishmen  of  note  who  sincerely  sympathized  with  America, 
and  was  at  best  but  an  ill  performance.  The  most  just  criti- 
cism pronounced  upon  it  was  perhape  tliat  of  Madison.  Men 
of  learning,  he  said,  would  find  nothing  new  in  it.  Indeed, 
tlie  volumes  were  scarcely  out  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
before  they  were  assailed  as  a  vigorous  defence  not  of  the 
oons^tutions  of  America,  but  of  tlie  constitution  of  England. 
One  sentence  in  the  preface  gave  particular  offence.  In  writ- 
ing of  the  advantages  of  a  triple  form  of  government,  a  house  of 
repreacntatives,  a  senate,  and  a  supreme  oxeeutivo,  Mr.  Adams 
took  occasion  to  urge  the  imperative  need  of  a  senate.  "  The 
rich,  the  well-bom,  and  the  able  will,"  he  declared,  "acquire 
an  influence  among  the  people  that  will  soon  bo  too  much 
for  simple  honesty  and  plain  sense  in  a  house  of  representa- 
tives." The  chief  among  them  ought  therefore,  for  pmdence 
sake,  to  be  separated  from  the  mass  and  placed  ia  a  senate  by 
themselves.  He  then  went  on  to  show,  by  the  example  of 
Chatham,  that  they  could  do  less  harm  to  the  State  in  such 

*  Pcnnsj-lrnnia.  Gazette,  November  14,  1787. 

fNew  York  Journal,  December  12,  1787.  For  ether  Aquiba  uid  Mtlraa,  flea 
Doctto  aanp  by  W — b— U  and  F — dl — y,  aecompauled  by  G — e  B — n  with  ■  Vio- 
loncello. Tuno,  •'  Darby,  or  the  Poor  Soldier."  Indopondenl  Gasctteer,  October 
15,  17^7.  Alfio,  "Cobbler,  Stick  to  your  Last,^  in  Americau  Museum  for  June, 
1788. 
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a  select  body  than  in  a  more  mificellaneoiis  one.^  The  state- 
ment utidon])tedly  contained  nmch  tnitli.  Bat  many  who 
adniircd  the  book  as  a  whole  felt  great  indignation  at  tht« 
refuark,  and  the  worst  confitruction  was  put  upon  it.  Mr. 
Adams  wtm  represented  as  recommending  an  aristocratic  and 
therefore  kingly  form  of  government.  That  some  men  iu  the 
republic  were  rielier  than  otliers,  that  some  were  more  gifted 
than  others,  no  one  nndertook  to  gainsay.  But  that  some  men 
were  well-bom  and  some  ill-bom  waa  asserted  to  be  utterly  at 
variance  with  tlie  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  It  was  faaixi, 
such  was  the  language  used  by  many,  to  tell  which  of  the  two 
sights  was  the  more  diverting:  the  British  Government  pay- 
ing a  Britifih  general  +  for  writing  such  farces  as  "  The  Maid 
of  tlie  Oaks"  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  or  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  America  keeping  an  ambassador  in  England 
at  the  enormous  cost  of  eight  or  ten  guineas  a  day  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  write  eulogiums  on  the  British  Government 
under  the  pretext  of  vindicating  the  Governments  of  America.:^ 
He  had  been  at  great  pains  to  exljibit  the  British  constitution 
as  the  model  of  perfection.  But  America  would  ficart'oly  can- 
onize him  for  his  Bermon.  The  fact  was,  he  had  figured  awhile 
at  the  brilliant  Court  of  St.  Jamee,  had  become  dazed  at  the 
splendor  and  comfort  he  saw  about  him,  had  put  it  down  as 
the  work  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  now  imagined  that 
the  three-h«iQded  legislature  he  recommended  would  l>c  a  fine 
thing  for  America.  But  he  was  mistalfen.  lie  should  look 
beyond  the  Court.  lie  should  peer  into  the  ditches  which 
served  as  graves  for  multitudes  of  the  dead,  and  mider  the 
hedges  wliich  jierved  as  habitations  for  multitudes  of  the  liv- 
ing; he  should  go  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and  nuscrable, 
and  see  with  how  much  parsimony  the  mechanics  and  lalK>rers 
of  England  Uved  that  they  might  maintain  in  ease  a  set  of 
pampered  lords ;  and  when  he  had  seen  this  he  would  not  per- 
haps be  quite  so  ready  to  persuade  America  to  take  the  same 


*  See  the  PreCaoe  to  A  Defence  of  the  CoDStilutioiiB  of  Oorernmeat  of  the 
United  Stiites  of  Amerios.  By  John  Adnms.  Ed.  1707,  p<  xi,  or  London  ed^ 
1787.  p.  xiii.  +  The  reference  wm  to  GencnU  Burgojne. 

X  ladopendent  G&zcCteer,  October  4,  1787. 
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road  to  greatness.*  Tlxroughout  tlio  book  be  was  conBtantly 
harping  on  tLj  balances,  the  balances,  like  the  graxjes,  the 
graces,  of  Lord  Chestertield.  Yet  conld  any  man  say  that  he 
had  given  a  rational  account  of  the  balancing  powers  of  a  single 

tState  ?  t  S"t  it  ^^  pecnliarly  amusing  to  read  his  observa- 
tions on  the  need  of  one  of  liis  three  balancing  powere  being 
composed  of  the  well-bom.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States, 
pray,  were  the  well-born  to  be  found?  Was  it  Massachusetts? 
Or  was  it  Now  England  generally?* 

While  these  questions  were  still  unanswered,  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Convention  took  place. 
The  An ti federalists  were  in  high  spirits,  and  confidently  pre- 
dicted success.  The  Junto,  indeed,  had  been  unwearied  in  its 
exertions.  Whitehill,  Fiudley,  Smilie,  and  John  Bryan,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Supremo  Coml;,  had  repaired  to  their  dis- 
tricts, and  gone  from  place  to  place  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flaming the  country  against  the  Constitution.    The  Quakers,  in 

i.6pots  far  removed  from  Philadelphia,  were  assured  that  the 

■  Society  of  Friends  in  the  great  city  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
new  plan,  and  angry  that  so  noted  a  member  of  their  body  as 

-Robert  Morris  had  signed  it.  Tlie  sm:»ll  farmers  were  told 
that  if  they  were  tired  of  serving  on  juries,  and  wished  to  see 
tax-coUectors  helped  by  bauds  of  soldiers  taking  their  savings 

,  irom  them  to  support  a  standing  army,  a  pack  of  national 
judges,  and  a  tliree-headed  Federal  Govermneut,  they  would  do 
well  to  send  a  Federalist  to  the  convention. 

In  some  places  this  kind  of  reasoning  had  much  effect.  Smi- 
lie,  Whitehill,  Findley,  and  a  score  of  other  avowed  enemies  of 
the  Constitation,  were  elected.  But  in  Philadelphia  the  Anti- 
federalists  suffered  a  crushing  defeat.  Five  delegates  were  to 
be  chosen,  and  when  the  polls  were  closed  at  the  State-House, 
it  appeared  that  the  name  standing  highest  on  the  Federal 
ticket  had  received  twelve  hundred  and  fifteen  votes,  and  the 
name  that  stood  lowest  eleven  hundred  and  lifty-eeven  votes. 


•  New  York  Pnckct,  Ortobtr  fi,  1?87. 

f  Indepondent  GuMtieer,  October  4,  I7S7. 

X  Sco  ft  paper  by  BlecaTanuB.  Iiidcpondcnt  Gnzortecr,  Jnnc  28,  1787.  For 
other  ^miUr  criiictama,  sec  Virginia  Gazt:tte,  Julj,  I7S7,  and  Uaryland  ti«zctte| 
Attgaai  17, 1787. 
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Pettit,  who  was  at  the  top  of  the  Antifederal  poll,  got  but  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  while  Irvine,  who  was  at  the  bottom,  got 
but  one  hundred  and  thirty4wo.  One  name,  indeed,  ran  far 
ahead  of  Pettit ;  but  tliat  was  the  name  of  a  man  well  known 
to  have  bnt  little  ffyini>athy  with  the  party  on  whose  ticket 
it  apj)eared.  Franklin  had  not  been  put  up  by  the  Feder- 
alistii  HH  a  delegate,  partly,  aa  was  explained,  because  of  bis 
great  a^  and  feebleness,  but  chiei^y  because  ho  then  filled 
the  high  place  of  President  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  was 
not  thought  fitting  that  any  officer  of  the  State  should  occupy 
a  seat  in  the  convention.  He  was  therefore  used  by  the  Auti- 
federalists  as  a  decoy.  But  the  ruse  was  detected,  and  thongh 
some  votes  were  drawn  to  the  ticket,  they  were  not  Bofficient 
to  elect  him.  lie  received  two  hundred  and  tlurty-tive.* 
'^^  On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  November  the  con- 
vention met  in  the  State-Honse.  The  session  was  long  and 
stormy.  Indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  members  would  8top  disputing  and  betake  themselves 
to  blows,  for  the  men  of  both  parties  had  come  up  to  town  in 
sn  angry  and  determined  mood.  The  Federalists,  luiited  to  a 
man,  looked  up  to  Wilsou  as  their  chief,  assigned  to  Lim  the 
burden  of  debate,  and  followed  with  alacrity  and  vigor  his 
lines  of  attack.  Among  the  Antifederalists,  Whitohill,  Find- 
ley,  and  Sinilio  contended  for  the  load.  They  \vere  deeply 
hurt  by  what  they  were  pleased  to  think  the  shaineful  liehavioP 
of  the  Assembly,  and  had  made  up  their  minds  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  defeat  the  plans  of  Jamee  de  Caledonia, 
Every  method  of  obstruction  known  to  the  time  was  tlierefore 
made  use  of.  Whole  days  were  spent  in  discossing  the  mean- 
ing of  words  with  wliich  every  member  on  the  floor  was  as 
familiar  as  with  hie  own  name,  and  which  were  almost  every 
day  in  liis  own  mouth.  Whole  hours  were  consumed  in  huri- 
ing  abuse  backward  and  forward  from  one  side  of  the  house 
to  the  other.  One  writer  in  the  Gazette  complained  that  the 
convention  had  not  got  through  six  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion after  expending  two  thousand  pounds,  and  that  if  this 
thing  went  on  there  would  not,  when  the  session  was  over,  be 
a  shilling  left  to  pay  tlie  public  debt  and  the  wages  of  the 

*  Pe&nBjhaDia  Gozctto,  Novcmbor  14,  1787. 
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public  officers.*  Another  f  said  with  trnth  that  five  days  had 
been  taken  up  in  disputing  about  the  meaning  of  the  two 
words  "annihilation"  and  "consolidation";  that  during  this 
debate  Findley  had  spoken  for  nine  hours,  Wliitehill  for 
seven,  and  Sinilie  for  five,  and  that  the  gabble  of  theae  three 
men  had  cost  the  State  a  thousand  pounds. 

At  last,  on  the  twelfth  of  Decenit)er,  1 787,  after  a  sitting  of 
three  weeks,  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  forty-eix 
to  twenty-three.  The  Federahste  were  wild  with  joy.  The 
next  day,  which  was  Thursday,  the  supreme  council,  the  con- 
vention, and  the  ffculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
went  in  procession  to  the  Court-IIouse,  where  the  ratliication 
was  formally  read  to  the  crowd.  "When  the  reading  was  over, 
the  bells  of  Christ  Chnrcb  rang  ont  a  merry  peal,  and  a  com- 
pany of  artillery  tired  a  Federal  salute.  At  three  in  tlie  after- 
noon the  memI)erB  of  the  late  convention  sat  down,  in  Epple's 
Tavern,  to  as  fine  a  dinner  as  the  host  of  that  renowned  inn 
could  provide.  In  the  evening  some  sailors  and  ship-carpen- 
ters put  a  boat,  manned  and  rigged,  upon  a  wagon,  and  drew  it 
up  and  down  the  chief  streets  of  the  city.  For  a  time  the 
towns-people  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this  meant.  But 
the  meaning  soon  became  clear.  A  sailor  who  stood  in  the 
bow  throw  out  a  sounding-line  and  cried,  Bt>metime8j  "Three- 
and-twenty  fathoms,  foul  bottom,"  and  sometimes,  *'  Six-and- 
forty  fathomK,  sijund  bottom,  safe  anchorage."  J  It  was  then 
noticed  that  the  number  of  fathoms  were  meant  to  denote  the 
BtrengtJi  of  the  two  parties  in  the  convention. 

And  now  the  minority  published  an  address.  It  was  not, 
they  said,  tUl  the  termination  of  the  late  glorious  contest  that 
any  defects  were  discovered  in  tlie  Confederation.  Tlicn  of  a 
sudden  it  was  found  to  be  in  such  a  shocking  condition  that  a 
convention  was  called  by  Congress  to  revise  it.  To  this  con- 
vention came  a  few  men  of  the  first  character,  some  men 
more  noted  for  ambition  and  cunning  than  for  patriotism,  and 
some  who  had  always  been  enemies  to  the  independence  of  the 
States.  The  session  lasted  four  months,  and  what  tixik  place 
during  that  time  no  one  could  telL     The  dooi*3  were  closed. 

*  Peniuylruiia  Gazette,  December  0,  1787.  f  Ibid.,  Deoember  19,  1767. 

X  Ibid.,  December  19, 1787. 
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The  members  were  pat  nndcr  the  most  solemn  engagemcnta 
of  secrecy.  The  journals  of  the  conclave  were  still  hidden. 
Yet  it  was  well  known  that  tlie  meeting  was  far  from  peace- 
ful Some  delegates  had  quitted  the  hall  before  the  work 
was  finished ;  some  had  refused  to  lend  their  names  to  it  wheu 
it  was  done.  But  the  plan  came  out  in  spite  of  this,  and  was 
BC&rce  an  hoar  old  when  petitions,  approving  of  the  system 
and  praying  the  Legislature  to  call  a  coaventiun,  w^ere  to  be 
found  in  every  coffee-liouse  and  tavern  in  the  city.  Ko  means 
were  spared  to  fnghten  the  people  against  op]>oeing  it.  The 
newspapers  teemed  with  nbuse ;  threats  of  tar  and  feathers 
were  liberally  made.  The  petitions  cama  in,  the  convention 
was  called  by  a  Legislature  made  up  in  part  of  members  who 
had  been  dragged  Ut  their  seats  to  make  a  quomm,  and  so 
early  a  day  set  for  the  election  of  delegates  that  many  people 
did  not  know  of  it  till  the  time  had  passed.  The  lists  of 
voters  showed  that  seventy  thousand  freemen  were  entitled  to 
vote  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  the  convention  had  been  elected 
by  but  thirteen  thousand.  Forty-six  members  had  ratified  the 
new  plan,  yet  tliese  re])re8ented  but  six  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred voters.  Some  freemen  had  kept  away  from  the  polls 
because  of  ignorance  of  the  plan,  some  because  they  did  not 
think  t!ie  convention  had  been  legally  c-allcd,  and  some  be- 
cause they  feared  violence  and  insult  The  ratification  was  in 
their  opinion  worthless.  Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three  put 
their  names  to  the  address.* 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  convention  was  listening  to  the 
harangues  of  Smilio  and  Findley  on  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  the  Federal  courts,  the  Consti- 
tution was  unanimously  ratified  by  Delaware.  This  was  done 
on  the  sixth  of  December.f  On  the  eigliteenth  of  tlie  month 
the  delegates  to  the  New  Jersey  Convention  came  to  the  same 
decision  witliont  a  dissenting  voice,  and  on  tlie  next  day  the 
news  was  received  with  eveiy  manifestation  of  pubhc  joy,  with 
cheers,  with  discharge  of  cannon,  and  with  military  display. 

One  third  the  necessary  number  of  States  had  now  ratified, 

*  Sec  a  broadside  cmiitlcd,  The  Address  and  Keasonfl  of  I>iHia<<nt  of  the  MiiM»^ 
Ity  of  the  ConTcuUoD  of  the  State  of  PeniisylTaiua  to  their  Cuutilitueuts. 
f  New  York  Journal,  Dcceoibor  14,  1787. 
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and  as  the  news  spread  westward,  tlie  Federalists  of  Carlisle 
determined  to  have  a  celebration.  The  last  Wednesday  of 
December  was  chosen  ha  the  day,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
bells  were  nmg  and  guns  fired,  to  bid  the  friends  of  the  new 
plan  assemble  on  the  public  sfjuare.  Tliither  had  already  been 
brought  a  cannon  and  some  wood  for  a  bonfire.  But  scarcely 
had  they  begun  to  assemble  when  a  body  of  men  in  military 
order  were  seen  marching  across  the  square.  Many  wtere 
armed  with  clubs  or  bludgeons,  and  when  they  came  np  to 
where  Major  Wilson  was  loading  the  camion,  th^y  ordered  him 
to  stop,  and  made  threats  against  any  one  who  should  attempt 
to  light  the  fire.  But  Wilson,  who  had  won  his  title  of  Major 
in  the  revolution,  replied  stoutly  that  if  they  did  not  like  the 
proceedings  they  might  go  home.  Thereupon  several  of  the 
rioters  snatched  up  barrel-staves  that  lay  on  the  pile  of  wood, 
and  hurled  them  at  Iiim.  One  struck  him  on  the  breast  In 
an  iniitaiit  Wilson  seized  a  stick,  rushed  at  the  man  who  threw 
the  stave,  and  struck  him.  The  mob  now  attacked  Wilson, 
threw  him  down,  and  would  have  beaten  him  to  death  had  not 
a  fellow-soldier  lain  npon  his  prostrate  body  and  received  some 
of  the  blows.  This  over,  the  cannon  was  spiked,  wood  heaped 
about  it,  and,  with  its  carriage,  committed  to  the  flames.  An 
almanac  for  17S8,  which  contained  the  Constitution,  was  then 
sent  for  and  burned,  after  which  tlie  mob  went  off,  cheering 
the  minority,  and  shouting  daimiation  to  the  majority  of  the 
convention. 

Next  day  the  Federalists,  fully  armed  with  guns  and  bayo- 
nets, returned  to  the  sf^nare  and  celebrated  for  two  hours. 
When  they  were  done,  the  Antifedcralists  aaserabled,  went  to 
a  vacant  lot,  brought  out  two  effigies,  labelled,  "Tliomas 
McKean,  Cliief  Justice,"  and  **  James  Wilson,  the  Calodoni- 
an,"  marched  to  the  Bijuare,  and  bnmed  them  with  every  mani- 
festation of  delight.*  Then  they  separated.  But  their  anger 
had  not  btgun  to  cool  when  it  was  yet  more  excited  by  news 
from  Georgia. 

Of  all  the  States  Georgia  was,  ^rith  the  exception  of  Hhode 
Island  and  Delaware,  the  must  insiguiiieaut.      Her  soil   was 


*  An  acoouitt  of  the  riot  Ik  given  In  ^c  Independent  Gazetteer,  Janqorjr  6^ 
178B,  mod  iu  the  Buslou  Uuxettc,  January  2B,  1788. 
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rich.  Her  area  was  indeed  great.  Rat  it  was  half  a  wOder^  j 
nesft.  So  sparsi'lv  was  tlie  land  settled  that  the  nuinl>er  of  the 
inhabitanta  fell  short  of  the  number  of  those  who  etrngg-led 
for  a  living  on  the  barren  hllla  of  Yermont,  and  was  Dot  mneh 
more  than  two  and  a  lialf  times  ae  large  as  the  popnlatJon  of 
Philadelphia.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Georgians  was  intcnselv 
BontherD,  and  when  it  waa  known  that  the  State  Oonr^ition 
had,  on  the  second  day  of  January,  1788,  ratified  the  OonsHrn- 
tion  without  an  amendment  or  one  dissenting  voice,  the  hearts 
of  many  firm  >Vntifedcrali«tB  failed  them.  It  seemed  as  if  no 
help  was  to  be  expected  from  the  South,  and  they  beigan  with 
great  anxiety  to  wait  for  news  from  the  East. 

But  so  slowly  was  the  news  carried  northward  that  the 
delegates  t^^  the  conventions  of  Connecticut  and  Maaeachufietta 
had  done  their  work  and  gone  home  before  it  was  known  in 
Boston  that  one  State  beyond  the  Potomac  had  warmly  ap- 
proved the  Constitution.  The  State  Convention  of  Connec- 
ticut broke  up  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1 788,  after  a  stormy 
fleesion  of  five  days.  The  vote  stood  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  Ayes  to  forty  Nays,  and  was  hailed  by  the  Pederalists  with 
delight.  Indeed,  they  had  much  reason  to  be  pleaded  with 
their  success,  for  the  An ti federalists  were  nowhere  so  strong  as 
in  New  England.  Rhode  Island  was  com|)letely  given  over  to 
them.  In  Maasachusetts  and  New  Ilampehire  they  liad  lately 
been  in  open  rebellion.  In  Connecticut  they  had  been  upon 
the  point  of  taldng  up  arms,  had  passed  round  a  petition  beg- 
ging for  a  King,  and  had  scrionsly  meditated  withdrawing  fiwm 
the  Confederation.  That  the  Fedei-aUsts  were  able  to  command 
00  large  a  majori^  in  so  large  a  convention,  chosen  by  men  eo 
minded,  seemed  a  great  victory,  and  led  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment to  look  forward  vnth  renewed  liope  to  the  meeting  of  tlie 
Massachusetts  delegates. 

The  prospect  in  that  State  was  not  a  pleasing  one,  John 
Hancock,  the  Governor,  gave  the  Constitution  at  best  but  a 
lukewarm  support.  Samuel  Adams  was  strongly  opposed  to 
it  Dane,  one  of  the  congressmen,  had  denounced  it  in  the 
halls  of  Congrces,  and  Gerry,  one  of  the  delegates  at  Phila- 
delphia, had  stoutly  refused  to  sign  it.  With  these  men  were 
the  small  farmera,  the  petty  traders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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back-country  villages  and  towns.  For  fiome  time  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  tradeemen  of  Boston  were  AntifederaL  But 
they  held  a  masfi-meeting  early  in  January,  deuiud  the  charge, 
and  declared  tliat  they  had  at  the  late  election  taken  pains  to 
choose  men  who  should  give  a  warm  support  to  the  plan.* 

The  character  of  the  men  who  were  thuH  expectefl  to  de- 
fend the  Conadtution  is  a  sure  index  to  the  character  of  the 
great  classes  of  the  community  among  which  the  new  system 
of  government  found  favor.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  Federalists  who  sat  in  the  convention,  twenty-foor  were 
ministers  whose  piety  and  eloquence  had  made  them  renowned 
thi-oughout  the  State,  fifteen  were  members  of  tlie  Senate, 
twelve  were  among  the  tirst  lawyers  of  the  bar,  three  were 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  had  been  Governor  of  the 
State.  There  too  were  judges  of  probate,  high  sheriffs  of  the 
counties,  and  generals  of  the  army ;  fi»r  Lincoln,  Brooks,  and 
Heath  had  been  rewarded  for  their  services  in  Shays's  rebeUion 
with  seats  in  the  convention.t  Such  an  array  of  men,  noted  in 
every  walk  of  life,  might  well  have  made  the  hearts  of  the 
baldest  AntifederaUsts  sink  low  within  tliem.  Yet  it  served 
but  to  render  them  more  savage  and  determined  than  ever. 
Their  objections,  as  was  truly  said  by  one  who  knew  them 
well,t  were  not  lodged  against  any  part  of  the  Constitution, 
but  against  the  men  who  made  it  and  the  men  who  prais*^  it. 
They  were  sure  some  injury  was  jilotted  against  them.  They 
knew  the  system  was  the  work  of  the  ambitious  and  the  rich, 
**  These  lawyers,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Siugletaj-y  on  one  occasion, 
"and  men  of  learning  and  moneyed  men  that  tallt  so  finely 
and  gloss  over  matters  so  smoothly  to  make  ns  poor,  illiterate 
people  Bwallow  down  the  pill,  expect  to  get  into  Congress 
themselves.  They  mean  to  be  the  managers'  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  mean  to  get  all  tlie  money  into  their  hands,  and 
then  they  will  swallow  up  us  little  folk  hke  the  great  Levia^ 
tlian,  Mr.  President;  yes,  just  as  the  whale  swallowod  up 
Jonali."  "It  is  an  old  saying,"  observed  Mr.  Randall  on 
another  day,  "tliat  a  good  thing  don't  need  praising;  but,  sir, 

*  nofitoo  Ciazeite,  January  14,  1788.  Americau  Musoutn,  January,  1788. 
j  BoAtoa  Gt2ctt<',  JaDuarr  14,  1788,  Bcc  a  \Htctr  of  (iorham  to  Uaduoo. 
}  See  a  letter  of  King  to  Uadi&on,  Janojuj  27,  1788. 
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it  takefi  the  l)€8t  meu  in  the  State  to  gloes  the  Conetitation, 
which  t!iey  Bay  is  the  Ixst  that  human  wisdom  can  invent.  lu 
praiBe  of  it  we  hear  the  reverend  clergy,  the  judges  of  tlic 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  ablest  Uwyen  exerting  their  utmost 
abilitiea.  Now,  suppose  all  tliin  artillery  turned  the  other  way, 
and  these  great  meu  would  speak  half  as  much  against  it.,  we 
might  complete  our  busineea  and  go  home  in  forty-eight 
houre."  • 

Language  Buch  as  this  was  heard  every  day  from  all  part^ 
of  the  House.  Indeed,  not  a  member  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts who  got  up  to  speak  sat  down  without  indulging  in 
liarsh  words  about  lawyers  and  judges,  rich  men  and  mien. 
One  cautioned  the  House  to  be  very  jealous  of  rulere.  An- 
other reminded  it  how  all  the  godly  men  of  Scripture  had 
failed,  and  declared  that  for  himself  he  "  would  not  trust  a 
flock  of  Moeeeee."  At  lafit,  on  the  session  drew  to  a  close,  a 
weatlier-beaten  face  and  a  pair  of  sunburnt  hands  came  to 
bo  looked  upon  as  the  outward  signs  of  an  Antifederalist,  and 
BO  many  were  tliey  that  no  one  could  say  whether  the  num- 
ber of  the  friends  or  of  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  was 
the  greater. 

In  this  st;itc  of  uncertainty  both  parties  displayed  nnnsual 
energ)'.  All  manner  of  means  were  used  to  secure  votes. 
Meetings  were  held,  petitions  were  signed,  resolutions  were 
drawn  up,  members  were  button-holed  in  the  coffee-houses 
and  on  the  street,  and,  when  entreaty  failed,  there  is  some 
reason  to  bcliere,  were  offered  money.  Such  a  charge  was 
actually  made  by  the  Boston  Gazette.f  A  most  diabolical 
plan,  the  writer  said,  was  on  foot  to  corrupt  the  members  of 
the  convention  who  opposed  the  Constitution.  Great  sums 
had  been  suWribed  for  tlie  purpose  in  a  neighboring  State, 
and  if  the  matter  were  looked  into  it  might  be  found  that  col- 
lections were  making  nearer  home.  The  matter  was  looked 
into,  and  the  printers  summoned  to  appear  before  the  House. 
But  they  stayed  away,  pleaded  sickness,  and  sent  a  letter  full  of 
lame  excuses  and  apologies.  The  vote  of  one  great  man  was, 
however,  changed  by  fair  means.  Samuel  Adams  had  come  to 
the  convention  a  firm  AntifederaHst,  and  had,  by  the  influ- 
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ence  which  his  spotless  character  and  illustrioue  public  eervicea 
gave  him,  done  more  than  tlio  harangues  of  a  hundred  dele- 
gates to  bring  over  the  waverere  to  the  side  he  believed  to  be 
the  right  one.  But  a  number  of  shipwrights  and  mechanics,  to 
whom  Adams  was  well  known^  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  win  him  over  to  their  side.  A  great  meeting  accordingly 
was  held  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavenij  resolutions  passed  in 
support  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  committee  named  to  carry 
them  to  Adams,  Few  on  the  committee  were  known  to 
him.  But  at  tlie  head  of  it,  with  the  resolutions  in  his 
hand,  stood  that  Paid  Revere  who,  in  tlie  dead  of  an  April 
night  thirteen  years  before,  nxle  tlirough  the  Middlesex  villages 
and  towns,  woke  the  sleeping  patriots,  and  sent  them  with 
their  old  Queen's  arms  to  the  tights  of  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton. Adams  took  the  paper,  read  it,  and  turning  to  Revere, 
said :  "  How  many  mechanics  were  at  the  Green  Dragon  when 
these  resolutions  passed  ? "  "  More,  sir,  than  the  Green  Dragon 
could  hold,"  said  Revere.  "And  where  were  the  rest,  Mr. 
Revere?"  "In  the  street,  sir.'*  "And  how  many  were  in 
the  street  3 "     "  More,  sir,  than  there  are  stars  in  the  sky."  * 

The  mission  was  successfuL  Adams  gave  way  and  changed 
hia  vote,  for  lie  had  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  strftng  faith  iu 
the  hard  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people. 

The  question  of  ratification  was  put  to  the  convention  on 
the  sixth  of  February.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  delegatee 
voted  yes,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  voted  no.  When  tlie 
vote  was  annoimced  in  the  street  a  yell  of  exultation  went  up 
from  the  exix^tant  crowd.f  The  bells  were  rung.  The  can- 
non were  fired.  The  whole  night  long  bonfires  blazed  in  the 
Btreete.  The  noise  and  the  firwi  were  indeed  soon  forgotten, 
yet  one  testimonial  of  the  joy  of  the  people  has  come  do\vn  to 
our  time,  for  on  that  day  the  Long  Lane  that  ran  hy  the  meet- 
ing-house where  tlie  convention  sat  lost  its  name,  and  has  ever 
since  been  called  Federal  street. 


*  Works  of  Danlol  Webster,  Tot.  I,  p.  802.  See,  &bo,  VTells^ft  Ltfe  of  Seranel 
Adunia,  vol.  iii,  p.  260. 

f  "The  noston  people  hnre  lont  their  seniiea  with  joy.**  Knox  to  LlrlngBton, 
February  13.  17S8.  When  the  D«wi  cuae  to  New  York,  liie  piue-trau  Ilitg  ir« 
run  up  and  a  sftlute  fired. 
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The  Antifederaltats  were  amazed,  begui  to  oast  about  them 
for  the  caiisc  of  tlicir  defeat,  and  soon  fonnd  it  in  tlie  poet- 
offioe.  Information,  it  was  said,  wliich  surely  would  hare 
changed  many  votea  in  Masaachufietts  and  Connecticut,  was 
purposely  kept  back.  The  productions  of  many  able  writerB 
were  detained  till  their  point  was  lost  No  one,  for  instance,  at 
Boston  knew  that  there  had  been  a  minority  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Convention.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  tlie  printers 
in  the  eastern  States  had  received  scarce  a  a  ingle  paper 
printed  beyond  the  Hudson.  For  weekfi  past  not  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Packet  or  tlio  Journal  had  been  seen  in  Boston. 
Some  were  foolish  enough  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  carriers. 
But  it  had  at  last  become  palpable  to  all  that  the  wdl-bom  were 
at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  and  were  busy  stopping  the  transmis- 
sion of  news  from  State  to  State  by  tricks  in  Uie  poetoffioe. 
The  pofitoffice  was  in  their  hands,  and  these  sons  of  power  had 
such  control  tliat  not  a  paper  printed  in  Now  York  oould  find 
its  way  to  Pliiladcl|)}iia  or  Boston,  nor  could  the  papers  of  the 
South  get  out  of  the  offices  in  which  they  were  dropped  unless 
they  contained  fulsome  ])nuBe6  of  Fninky^a  New  Roof,  which 
was  to  cover  them  and  the  office-hxmters  of  the  continent.* 

For  a  time  the  Federal  ist8  contented  themselves  with  flatly 
denying  that  they  were  guilty  of  such  mean  practioes,  assertiug 
that  Rufus  King  had  carried  the  news  of  the  dissent  to  the 
MasHactiusctts  Convention,t  and  declaring  that  the  Constitution 
was  too  good  to  be  hurt  by  the  slurs  and  sarcasms  of  Toiy 
scribblers.  But  tlie  matter  was  made  so  much  of  at  Philadd- 
phia  and  New  York  that  steps  were  taken  to  disprove  it.  The 
Postmaster  put  forth  a  circular  in  which  he  said  rhat  the  post- 
office,  officially,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  news- 
])apers ;  that  they  had  never  been  taken  as  mail  matter,  and  had 
not  till  within  a  few  years  been  admitted  to  the  same  port- 
manteaus with  the  letters.  The  post-riders  and  the  postmaa- 
ters  were  alone  iu  the  business.     The  riders  earritjd  the  papery 

' "  The««  oomplatatB  and  cbbrges  are  flct  forth  in  the  New  York  Journal,  De- 
cember 17,  1787;  Indcftondcnt  Gazetteer,  January  16,  1788;  New  York  Joankil, 
January  28,  I78S;  lDdepcQ(k'ut  Gazetteer,  Jaouarj  31,  February  6,  aiid  February 
8,  1788;  Penniiylvania  Gazette,  Mareb  S  aod  26,  1788. 

f  renn-^lranln  Gazette,  April  0,  17RS.  See,  also,  Bome  remarks  od  arietocmtk 
Influence  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  November  36,  1767. 
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bargained  with  tlio  printers  about  the  postage,  and  pnt  the 
money  in  their  own  pockets  as  perquisites.  The  local  post- 
mafiters,  to  oblige  the  public,  undertook,  not  oflicially,  to  dift- 
tribute  the  jiapers,  and  got,  as  the  price  of  ttieir  labor,  the 
compliment  of  a  paper  from  each  printer.  If,  therefore,  the 
papers  went  astray,  the  printers  must  look  to  the  poet-riders, 
not  to  him,  for  redress.* 

Mwuiwhilt*,  a  paper  was  passed  about  for  signature  among 
the  printers  at  Philadelphia,  stating  that  wliile  the  convention 
was  sitting  the  newspajjers  bad  c*>nie  as  usual.  Many  put  their 
names  to  it.  But  the  printer  of  tJie  Freeman's  Journal,  a  vio- 
lent Antifederal  shettt,  stoutly  refuse(L  The  reason  was  de- 
manded, and  he  named  seven  consecutive  numljers  of  Green- 
leafs  Hew  York  Jonmal  which  he  said  had  not  come  during 
the  session  of  the  convention.  These  he  thoiight  were  particn- 
larly  valuable,  as  in  them  were  the  effusions  of  Brutus,  of  Cato, 
and  of  Ciucinnatus.  Tiiat  containing  the  lifth  number  of  the 
address  of  Ciucinnatus  to  James  Wilson  was  put  out  at  New 
York  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  but  not  a  copy  reached 
Philadelphia  till  the  fifteenth  of  December,  two  days  after  the 
convention  l^roke  up.  The  reason  was  ])lain.  Cinciunatus 
gave  some  iiiforuiatiuu  alx>ut  the  way  Robert  the  Cofferer  had 
conducted  the  finances  of  the  Union,  and  stnick  at  some  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  New  Roof.  The  paper,  therefore,  had 
carefully  boon  kept  back.  To  this  it  might  well  have  been  said 
that  the  absurd  charges  against  the  Constitution  trum])ed  up  by 
Ciucinnatus  were  more  than  refuted  in  the  able  papers  which, 
in  each  issue  of  the  Packet  and  the  Gazette,  came  out  over 
the  name  of  Publiua.t 

Nino  years  before,  Hamilton  brouglit  the  name  of  I*ublius 
into  notice  at  the  foot  of  a  series  of  letters  on  tlie  mit^conduct 
of  a  congressman.  He  now  made  it  famons  by  sulwcribing  it 
io  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist.  The  plan  of  these  papers 
was  all  his  own,  and  seems  to  liave  started  in  liis  mind  as  soon 
as  he  got  back  from  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  and  be- 


•  Indcpoodcnt  GnKttcer,  March  24  anrl  26,  1789. 

f  The  Feilerali!<(,  Xo».  I  to  IV,  oppenred  in  the  PcnnpylranU  (razotie,  October 
S4,  17S7.    Ths  Ft.'dcraltst  I*fo.  I  appeared  !n  the  New  York  Packet,  October  30^ 

1787. 
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Iield  the  evil  froits  of  the  behavior  of  the  desertera  Yatea  and 
Lanwug.  The  city  for  m  many  years  strong  on  tlie  eide  of 
Government,  the  city  tliat  had  sent  petition  after  petition  to 
the  Legislature  recommending  the  impost,  ur^ng  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  by  Congreas,  and  denouncing  tlie  paper-money 
Bchemes  as  iniquitous,  now  seemed  given  over  to  the  Anti- 
federalifits.  The  coffee-houscB  were  crowded  witli  men  wha 
worked  each  other  into  fury  by  talking  against  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  denounced  it  as  tlio  "  triple-headed  monster," 
They  nicknamed  it  the  "Gilded  Trap,"  and  declared  it  was 
"as  deep  aiul  wiekud  a  conspiracy  at*  ever  was  invented  in  the 
darkest  agce  against  the  liberties  of  a  free  people,"  *  Poli- 
tioe,  it  waii  said  facetiously,  were  so  much  the  rage  tliat  two 
friends  could  not  meet  on  the  street  but  one  was  sure  to  cry 
out,  "  Hello,  damme,  Jack,  what  are  yon,  boy  ?  Federal  or 
Antifederal  T't  Not  a  Jounml  or  Packet  came  out  but  it 
contained  a  savage  attack  on  the  well-bom,  or  the  new  plan4 
On  tliese  monstrous  slanders  Hamilton  looked  down  with  a 
just  contempt,  for  lie  well  knew  that  it  was  an  unsafe  thing  to 
answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.  Yet  it  seemed  to  him 
much  good  might  l>e  accomplii^heil  and  many  votes  seoored  if 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  were  set  forth  in  a  senes  of 
scholarly  and  dispassioimtc  essays.  The  idea  pleased  him,  and 
with  all  haste  he  laid  it  liefore  tliree  men  in  whose  readiness  to 
help  him  he  hud  grt-at  faith. 

The  names  of  two  of  the  three  were  soon  whispered  about 
among  a  little  \m\d  of  tnwty  friends.  But  the  secret  was  well 
kept,  and  it  was  not  till  Hamilton  had  l>ecn  long  In  Iiis  grave 
that  a  public  disclosure  was  made,  and  it  became  generally 
known  tliat  some  of  the  most  admired  numbers  of  the  Fodcr- 


*  New  York  Joarnalt  November  80,  1787. 

■f  Ibid.,  Deoeraber  27,  1787. 

X  Ibid.,  December  12,  1787;  December  24,  1787.  Ibid,  November  8,  1787. 
In  a  play  called  The  Folitidaa  Oatwttted,  tlic  state  of  popular  feeling  \u  the  dn 
b  liumoroualy  hIiowo  in  the  dinlnguoA  botvccn  Lovpyet,  h\n  Beimnt  Tboma*,  the 
BchooUmaetcr  Tnieroan,  and  the  French  barbor.  That  the  absurd  tanguage  io 
which  Trueman  extols  the  ConstitntioD  b  oot  orprdrawn  may  be  ceeo  by  oo(n< 
paring  it  with  Rome  pafsagcv  Id  An  Examhiation  Into  the  Leadltie  Pnnctples  of 
the  Federal  Couslitutiuu  Propo:^  by  tUa  Late  Cciareutioo.  By  A  Citben  oi 
America,  1787. 
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alist  were  by  the  hands  of  Madison  and  Jay.  "With  them  for 
a  time  was  associated  Williain  Duer.  Duer  had  come  to  the 
city  a  poor  boy,  had  amatined  a  great  fortune^  had  married  a 
daughter  of  tlrnt  Lord  Stirling  whose  exploits  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army  ai'e  well  known,  and  had  come  into  some  note 
as  a  politician.  He  sat  in  the  first  Provincial  Congrefis,  had 
been  sent  to  the  Assembly,  and  was  one  of  the  committee 
to  frame  a  constitution  for  New  York.  He  was  twic«  ruined 
financially,  and  finally  died,  as  the  phrase  went,  on  the  limits 
of  tlie  jail.  To  the  last,  however,  he  was  a  firm  friend  to 
Hamilton,  and  when  Hamilton  rose  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treiwurv,  often  acted  as  his  agent  It  was  doubtless  to  this 
friendship  rather  than  to  political  sagacity  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject  tliat  he  owed  his  connection  with  the  Federalist, 
for  Hamilton  must  surely  have  foreseen  that  the  Constitution 
could  not  at  so  early  a  day  be  interpreted  by  one  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  its  formation,  and  who  knew  no  more  coneem- 
iug  it  than  was  to  be  obt^'iined  from  the  purus;d  of  its  articles 
in  the  Gazettes.     Duer,  however,  engaged  to  write.* 

The  first  number,  written  by  Hamilton  as  he  came  down 
the  Hudson  in  the  cabin  of  a  sloop,  appeared  in  the  Independent 
Gazetteer  of  October  tweuty-eeventh,  17S7.  From  that  day  on 
till  the  fotirth  of  April  not  a  week  went  by  but  tliree  or  four 
Federalists  came  out.  In  April  they  ceased.  By  tliat  time 
the  labor  of  preparing  them  for  die  prees  had  fallen  entirely  on 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  I>uer,  after  tliree  brief  pieces,  wrote 
no  more ;  and  it  was  well  he  did  not,  for,  though  sprightly, 
they  were  judged  ill  performances.  Jay,  after  the  fifth  nmn- 
ber,  fell  eiek,  and  contributed  none  till  the  sixty-fourth  was 
reached.  In  the  dullest  months  of  winter  the  weekly  tale  of 
four  numbers  was  a  hard  one.  Indeed,  it  oft^^in  happened  that 
while  the  printer  was  setting  up  the  opening  lines  of  a  copy 
the  closing  sentences  were  still  under  the  pen.  But  when 
the  spring  opened,  when  tlie  courts  iK'giui  to  sit  and  the  elec- 
tions came  on,  Hamilton  put  aside  the  Fedendist  for  other 
things.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  heard  of  Puhlius  till  the 
State  Convention  met  at  Foughkeepsie.     Thereafter  his  writ^ 

*  Tlie  piipc>ni  contributed  by  Duer  are  publlabed  in  tbe  edition  of  the  Fuder. 
aliBt  cdittid  by  J.  C.  Homiltuu. 
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ing  appeared  regalarly  till  tho  middle  of  August,  and  thoa 
stopped. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  effect  tbeee 
papers  liad  on  tlie  men  who  for  the  first  time  saw  them  in  the 
Fackets  and  Gazettes.  We  read  in  the  moat  aucieut  of  btx>ks 
how  a  stone  rejected  by  the  builders  became  the  chief  etone  of 
the  comer.  Afnch  tho  same  lias  been  Uie  fate  of  the  Federalist 
To  our  auceetora  it  was  little  more  than  a  huge  Federal  pam- 
phlet.* To  us  it  ifi  the  interpreter  of  tho  Constitntioa.  There 
is  no  reasi>n  whatever  to  fiupjMtse  that  the  followers  of  Clinton 
gave  any  more  heed  to  the  vrritlngs  of  Pobliog  than  did  the 
followers  of  IlaniilUni  to  the  ftxdery  of  Brntos  and  the  non- 
Benee  of  CentinuL  ladeoil,  Bix»udininiHtration&  poaeed  away 
and  a  new  generation  sprang  np  before  it  was  disooverod  that 
the  modest  vohirae  of  essjiys  alwut  which  editors  and  biog- 
raphers were  wrangling  was  after  all  tho  best  conomentary  on 
the  Constitution  tliat  could  be  written.  That  the  work  is  a 
true  statement  of  what  the  framers  of  that  instmment  meant 
it  to  be  cannot  be  doubted.  Two  of  the  authoi's  had  sat  in  the 
convention,  had  taken  part  in  the  debatea,  had  listened  to  the 
objections  lodged  againt-t  every  article,  and  had  como  away  witli 
note-hooks  and  memories  full  of  that  prteitto  iiifurmation  the 
task  required.  Nothing  was  left  to  conjecture;  everything 
was  knoNvn.     Tliey  wrote,  therefore,  as  having  authority. 

The  same  day  the  fifty-eixth  and  tifty-seventh  numbers  of 
the  Federalist  appeared  tlie  New  Hampshire  Convention  met 
at  Exeter.  Great  things  were  expected  of  it,  for  every  mail 
that  came  from  the  Eafit  brcmght  most  comforting  newa.  Many, 
by  no  means  given  to  dnainiing,  wunt  so  far  as  to  prt'diet  a  rati- 
fication without  on«  dissenting  voice.  But  such  a  host  of  oonn- 
trjr  meml>er8  came  np  bidden  to  vote  against  the  New  Hoof 
that,  after  straggling  for  a  week,  the  Federalists  were  glad  to 
consent  to  an  adjournment  till  the  third  Wednesday  in  June. 

This  was  the  first  check  the  Constitution  met  with,  and  as 
the  account  of  it  traveUed  slowly  southward  the  friends  of  gov- 


*  Tbc  common  opinion  of  the  Fcdondist  was  veil  exprefeed  by  m  seoittar  who 
ut  in  the  first  Senate.  Cndcr  datti  of  Juno  12,  nss.hcsaya:  "Get  if  I  can  Ui« 
FeckralUt  without  buying  it.  It  ia  not  worth  It,"  Sketcbei  of  DcbftUM  in  ifae 
First  Senate,  1789-1791.    By  William  Uachi^. 
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emment  were  much  depressed.  Th()  disaMer  could  not,  thej 
said,  fail  to  do  liann  in  Maryland,  where  a  conventiou  wa£  soon  to 
meet  The  great  men  of  Marylaad  were  all  against  the  Con- 
Btitution.  Luther  ilartin,*  whose  influence  was  strong  at  tho 
bar  and  in  the  Legislature,  was  hostile  to  it,  and  Samuel  Ohaee^ 
whom  the  people  still  loved  for  the  bold  way  in  which  he  had, 
when  the  State  wae  a  British  colony,  stood  up  and  pleaded  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  These  men,  they  were  Hure, 
would  use  the  action  of  New  Hampshire  to  defeat  the  C'onsti- 
tution,  or  at  least  procure  an  adjournment  of  the  convention ; 
and  if  this  were  done,  tho  chances  of  success  were  few  indeed. 
But,  most  happily,  their  fears  were  groundleas.  The  eloquence 
of  Martin  and  the  boundless  influence  of  Chase  were  vain. 
Nothing  could  persuade  the  electors  that  the  New  Roof  was  a 
bad  covering,  and  more  tlian  sixty  delegates  pledged  to  ratifica- 
tion were  choeen. 

They  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  the  twenty-first  of  ApriL 
It  was  clear  from  the  first  morning  of  the  session  that  the  few 
Antifedcrahsts  who  had  sccuretl  eeiita  could  do  nothing  by  tlieir 
epeeches  and  their  votes.  But  they  determined  to  put  on  a 
bold  front,  talk  much  alwut  the  danger  of  being  too  hasty, 
about  the  wisdom  of  waiting  till  Vii^inia  or  New  York,  or 
Bome  State  more  deeply  concerned  in  the  new  plan,  had  been 
beard  from,  and  watch  for  a  seasonable  opportunity  to  carry  an 
adjournment.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  diseusgion  opened 
they  began,  by  every  means  known  to  parliamentary  law,  to 
place  olwtnictions  and  to  cause  delay,  and  when  the  patience  of 
tlie  members  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  brought  in  a  motion 
to  adjourn.  But  the  Federalists  were  on  their  guard.  Two 
thirds  of  them  were  indeed  chafing  at  the  harangnee  tliat  kept 
them  from  their  spring  planting  and  ploughing.  But  they  had 
fully  made  up  tlieir  minds  not  to  separate  till  the  Constitution 
had  been  ratified  or  rejected,  and  so  tlie  motion  to  adjourn  was 
voted  dowTi.  A  few  days  later,  after  sitting  one  week,  tho 
convention  ratified  the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  to 
eleven. 

This  immense  majority  of  almost  six  to  one  more  t^an  re- 


*  Lutbor  MnrtJn'fi  Gtrnoine  Infonmtioa  Funuabeil  ihe  Legislature  of  the  &Ut« 
of  lltryluid  is  worth  reading. 
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paired  the  damage  done  by  New  Uampelure.  The  hopes  of 
the  Federalists  rose  higher  than  ever.  It  was  now,  they  said, 
easy  to  see  where  opposition  to  the  Constitution  would  come 
from.  It  would  wjme  from  the  Hudson  and  the  Ea^t.  Tlwt 
soctiun  was  a  hot-bed  of  Toryism,  of  Shayism,  of  Antifederal- 
ism.  Kot  a  State  to  the  south  of  the  Hudson  had  considerwi 
tlie  new  system  of  government  but  had  adopted  it  unanimously 
or  by  a  glorious  majority.  But,  happily,  it  waa  of  amall  mo- 
ment what  men  might  think  of  the  Constitution  among  the 
hills  of  New  Hampshire  or  in  the  stupid  Dntcb  towns  of  New 
York.  Seven  States  had  ratitied  it.  The  assent  of  bnt  two 
more  was  needed  to  make  it  the  law  of  the  land,  and  one  of 
tlieee  States  would  be  South  Carolina  and  one  would  be  Vir- 
ginia. Some  one  who  knew  the  power  which  strange  coinci- 
dences and  auspicious  days  have  over  the  mass  of  men,  went 
further  and  declared  that  the  outlook  for  the  future  was  bright ; 
that  all  was  now  well.  For,  by  a  wonderful  stroke  of  fortune^ 
four  of  the  five  conventions  next  to  meet  were  to  do  so  on 
days  memorable  in  American  history  for  signal  displays  of 
patriotism  and  courage.  The  twelfth  of  May,  1780,  waB  stiD 
remembered  in  the  South.  0:i  that  day  three  thousand  jiatri- 
ots,  after  a  siege  of  three  montlis,  surrendered  the  city  of 
Charleston  to  nine  thousand  Bntish.  Now,  after  the  laiise  of 
eight  years,  many  of  the  same  men  were  to  meet  in  the  same 
city,  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month,  to  delilK'rate  whether 
they  would  agcdn  give  up  the  countiy  to  Tories,  or  assist  in 
founding  a  strong  and  safe  government.  This  time  there 
would  be  no  surrender.  But  the  brightest  of  all  days  in  the 
American  calendar  were  the  seventeenth  of  June  and  the 
fourth  of  July.  On  the  fonner  the  conventions  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  were  to  meet.  On  the  latter  the 
convention  of  North  Carolina.* 

The  twelfth  of  May  was  looked  forward  to  with  interest 
South  Carolina  was,  with  the  excei)tion  of  Virginia,  the  most 
populous,  the  most  wealthy,  the  most  commercial  of  the  sonth- 
em  States.  Indec<l,  on  the  list  of  expttrting  States  her  name 
was  tlurd.  The  enms  obtained  for  the  pitch,  the  tar,  the  indigo, 
and  rice  that  each  year  came  down  the  Ashley  and  the  Cooper, 

•  New  York  Ptckoi,  Juno  10,  1788. 
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aud  went  ont  in  a  hundred  sliips  to  Amsterdam  and  Boston, 
■would,  it  was  firmly  beUeved,  liave  sufficed  to  pay  her  share  of 
the  debt  the  nation  bore  with  so  much  murmuring.  Every  one 
therefore  felt  anxious  to  know  how  the  powers  to  regulate 
commerce  which  the  Constitution  gave  to  Congress  would  be 
received  in  so  commercial  a  State.  Early  in  January  this  mat- 
ter had  been  severely  examined  by  the  Legislature,  and  in  the 
course  of  some  rambling  talk  on  that  occasion,  Rawlins  Lowndes, 
an  alarmist,  and  a  man  of  small  attainments,  had  eautioued  th« 
House  to  liave  a  care  wliat  it  did.  If  the  Conetitution  became 
the  law,  the  East  would,  he  said,  get  all  the  carrying  trade 
into  its  hands,  and  lay  tlie  South  under  jwi^Tuent  of  wliatever 
freightage  it  chose.  The  reply  of  Pinckney  to  this  is  curious. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  tlie  eastern  States  would  get 
tlie  carrying  trade,  but  declared  tliat  they  would  not  abuse  it. 
There  was,  he  said,  no  danger  of  rivalry.  There  was  every 
prospect  of  firm  union.  What  one  had  the  other  wanted.  The 
East  had  all  the  ships.  The  South  had  all  tlie  goods  to  put  in 
thejn.*  Some  concesHions  must  no  doubt  be  made  by  the 
South  to  the  East,  for  it  was  the  nursety  of  seamen,  and  could 
in  time  of  war  furnish  a  navy  to  protect  commerce.  But  the 
East,  too,  would  have  to  give  something  to  the  South,  for  any 
blow  struck  at  commerce  must  be  felt  by  those  whose  business 
it  was  to  carry  the  ai-ticlee  of  commerce.  The  tme  course  was 
to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  General  Govermnent.  f 

The  argoments  of  Pinckney  had  their  weight,  and  so  great 
a  number  of  Federalists  were  sent  to  the  convention  tliat  on 
the  twenty-third  of  May  the  Constitution  was  ratified.  The 
ayes  were  one  hundred  and  forty,  the  nays  seventy -three. 

Eight  States  had  now  declared  for  the  new  plan.  New 
Ilampahire  made  tiie  ninth.  The  convention  that  adjourned 
in  Eebrnary  reassembled  on  the  seventeenth  of  Jime,  sat  four 
days,  and  adopted  the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  fifty-seven  to 
forty-six.    But  so  hard  was  it  to  get  word  from  that  remote 


•  South  Oarolini  during  the  years  ]7B6-*S7  jjuvc  employment  to  9i7  ships,  of 
a  totftl  hurOcn  of  412,118  tons.  Amptican  Mufleiim,  June,  1780.  Duriog  I76S 
the  ships  cleared  amounted  to  fV6,tt77  tonB.  Mn^RachiDtetts  for  the  same  timcy 
Sn,000.     Vir^nia  for  nine  luoutlia,  00,000.     New  Vork  Packet,  April  !£0,  1789. 
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part  of  tbo  Union  that  tlie  cxpreas-rident  who  earned  the  nem 
were  met  at  Alexandria  by  the  shonting,  the  bell-rin^ng,  and 
tlie  bontires  which  announced  that  Virginia  had  ^vezi  her  as- 
sent and,  as  the  phrase  wont,  oorae  under  the  New  Roof.  ^ 

The  convention  had  aaaembled  at  Richmond  on  the  second 
day  of  June,  and  for  six  wet'ks  before  die  people  had  boen  in 
a  state  of  unnsnal  excitement.  Such  eanTassing,  such  eiection- 
eermg,  anch  open  bribing  and  tlireatening  had  never  been 
known.  The  Federalists,  who  were  strongest  in  the  upper  and 
lower  country  and  about  the  northern  neck,  bestirred  tbemsolres 
but  little,  and  tniKted  much  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause. 
But  the  Antifederahsts,  or  the  Antis,  as  they  were  nicknamed, 
who  held  the  comities  that  lay  in  the  middle  country  and  along 
the  south  bank  of  tlie  James,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
violent  and  unscrupulous  iKshavior.  The  turning-point,  they 
openly  boasted,  was  now  come.  ETer)-thing  hnng  on  Vii^niu. 
Wliat  she  did,  that  also  would  New  Ham^whire  and  New  York 
do,  and  it  would  go  hard  with  tliem  if  they  did  not  have  a 
handsome  majority  at  Bichmond.  Indeed,  many  of  the  most 
hopeful  Federalists  thought  for  a  while  that  these  vatintings 
would  come  true,  for  Uie  eanvass  was  carried  on  mth  alarming 
impudence  and  bitterness.  Merchants  and  planters  were  sol- 
emnly assured,  by  men  of  no  less  note  than  Colonel  Mason  and 
Richard  T^ee,  that  the  eastern  States  were  eager  to  get  control 
of  tlie  carrying  tnule,  and  that,  as  tlicy  would  have  a  majority 
of  votes  in  the  new  Congress,  they  would  surely  get  control. 
Letters  were  sent  to  the  Kentucky  district  positively  declaring 
that  the  East  was  ready  to  close  the  Mississippi  in  return  for 
Spanish  help  in  securing  foreign  treaties.  Even  church  mat- 
ters were  brought  in,  and  numbers  of  well-disposed  tax-payens 
were  shocked  and  alarmed  to  hear  that  a  religious  eBtabllshnieiit 
WU8  to  be  set  up  under  the  new  Government 

Hod  such  reckless  statements  been  confined  to  the  months 
of  county  politicians  and  jwt-house  orators,  they  miglit  have 
suifioed  to  alarm  some  weak  and  timid  men,  change  a  few  votes, 
and  send  a  few  Autifederal  delegates  to  the  convention.  But 
no  one  made  so  free  a  use  of  them  as  Patrick  ITenrj',  and  Henry 
was  a  man  not  to  be  despised.  lie  was  of  Scotch  bloo4^1,  and 
oonnectod  through  his  father,  an  Aberdeen  man,  with  that 
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David  Henry  who  followed  Cave  m  the  management  of  tlie 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  with  the  famoug  William  Robert* 
w>u  who  wrote  the  first  readaMe  history  of  America.  Bnt  it 
was  from  his  mother,  a  Virginia  woman,  that  he  inherited  the 
fluent  and  sonorous  eloquence  which  made  him  great  and  pow- 
erful. The  most  olieequious  of  Iiis  biographers  has  been  un- 
able to  find  that  he  was  in  his  yonth  preoocions,  or  gave  any 
sign  of  tlie  possession  of  this  wonderful  gift.  He  was  indeed 
the  most  idle,  the  most  sliiftless,  tlie  most  slovenly  and  awk- 
ward lad  in  Hanover  county.  Ho  was  ttiirty  before  he  gained 
a  reputation  for  kno\nng  anything  more  useful  than  where  the 
largest  fish  were  to  be  caught,  or  a  fox  unearthed  with  the  least 
pains.  At  fifteen  he  was  beliind  the  counter  of  a  oountiy 
fltore  measuring  off  yards  of  calamancoes  and  weighing  out 
ponnds  of  snnff.  At  sixteen  he  was  attempting  to  keep  a  store 
of  his  own,  but  was  really  learning  to  fiddle  and  to  play  on  the 
flute.  At  eighteen  he  was  married  and  on  a  farm.  At  twenty- 
one  he  was  back  once  more  at  store-keeping,  and  at  t\venty-fonr 
he  was  a  ruined  man.  Then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  lawyer  first  occurred  to  him.  Tn  six  weeks  he  read  Coko 
upon  Littleton  and  the  Virginia  Laws,  went  up  to  William*- 
burg,  appeared  before  the  eximiiners,  and,  with  many  promises 
on  his  part  and  many  misgivings  on  theirs,  got  his  license. 
"With  his  license  he  went  hack  to  Hanover  Uourt-House,  where 
his  fatlier-in-law  kept  an  inn^  and  for  three  years  tended  travel- 
lers and  drew  corks. 

The  clergy  of  tlie  established  church  had  in  the  meanwhile 
fallen  out  with  the  Legislature  on  the  qu(?fition  of  their  stipends 
of  tobacco,  and  John  Camm'a  vigoi-ous  pamphlets,  "The  Two- 
Penny  Act"  and  "The  Colonels  Dismonnte^l,"  were  in  every 
hand.  The  clergy  were  clearly  in  the  right,  and  when  one  of 
the  rectors  in  Hanover  coimty  brought  suit  ngainst  the  tox-ool- 
lector  and  tiled  a  demurrer,  the  court  sustained  it  In  this  pass 
the  counsel  for  tlie  collector  deserted  him,  and  in  his  distress  he 
tamed  to  Patrick  Henry.  Henry  took  the  case,  argued  it  for 
near  an  hour,  and  affected  the  jury  ao  powerfully  that,  clearly  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  they  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
From  that  day  forth  Henry  was  a  marked  man.  His  practice 
increased,  money  flowed  in,  and  in  no  long  time  he  was  made  a 
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meinlxT  of  tlie  Ilonse  of  Biirgi^fises.  From  ihe  TTonse  of  Bar- 
gcases  he  went  as  a  delegate  to  tlie  iiret  Prorincial  Congresa, 
was  chofien  the  first  republican  Governor  of  Virginia,  aud  was 
offered  a  scat  in  the  oonvention  thut  framed  tlic  Coustitutiou  he 
now  80  fiercely  attacked. 

But,  most  liappily,  the  content  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 
one  for  whicli  tlie  great  powers  of  his  mind  quite  untitted  him. 
Xo  one  apoke  so  well  or  reasoriefl  so  Iwully  an  Henry.     lie  wm 
to  tlie  end  of  his  daj^s  an  orator  aud  an  actor,  and  nothing  uiori& 
Had  he,  indeed^  gone  upon  the  stage,  he  would  have  rivalled 
tiarrick.     The  attitudes  whieh  he  struck,  the  way  in  which  he 
walked,  his  gestures,  his  sonorous  voice,  and  the  wonderful  play 
of  his  features  miwt,  if  we  may  trust  the  descriptions  of  thoee 
who  heard  him,  have  been  most  remarkable.     He  would  have 
l>een  fine  as  Othello,  aud  have  done  well  as  Sir  Andi'ew  Ague- 
oheek.    But  a  statesman  he  oertuiuly  was  not.    Wliatever  could 
he  done  by  eloquence  he  could  do.     lie  could  deliver  a  foarth- 
of-July  oration,  move  a  jury,  conduct  a  canvass,  or  entertain 
the  Legislature  with  tirades  on  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man 
ui  a  way  that  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  Pitt  aud  Burke. 
Wlien,  however,  the  end  sought  was  to  be  gained  not  by  good 
6i>cakiug,  but  by  good  reasoning,  he  was  imable  to  cope  with 
men  whose  limited  vocabulary',  whose  mouthing  and  stammer- 
ing and  monotonous  tones  it  was  ])ainful  to  hear. 

In  the  convention,  therefore,  though  he  came  up  as  the 
leader  of  the  AntifederaUsts,  he  was  much  lees  formidable  tlian 
during  the  canvass.  Rants  on  the  iniquity  of  shutting  np  the 
Misbti^ippi,  on  tiie  dangers  of  alluwing  the  Indiana  claim,  on 
establisheii  churches  and  monarcliies,  might  impose  on  the  men 
of  the  Ohio  valley,  but  they  were  lost  on  men  long  accustomed 
to  weigh  evidence  carefully,  who  had  sat  in  Congress,  who  were 
familiar  with  the  secret  history  of  the  Spanish  negotiation^ 
and  liad  taken  a  j>art  In  framing  the  Constitution.  No  orgn- 
ments  that  Uenry  could  bring  forward  could  refute  the  dose 
reasoning  of  Madison  and  the  careful  statements  of  Kandolph 
and  ^farwhall.  His  speeches,  in  tnith,  were  a  singular  mingling 
of  apt>eals  to  God  and  the  American  spirit,  witli  such  reasons 
for  hating  the  Constitution  as  were  every  night  hiccoughed  out 
in  the  taverns,  or  printed  every  week  in  the  Chronicle.    Would 
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Virgiuia  give  to  Congreai  a  riglit  to  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
post, and  excise?  Were  Virginians  about  to  aljaudou  their 
country  to  tlie  depredations  of  excisemen  ?  Did  they  intend 
that  any  Assombly  but  tlie  General  Assembly  should  tax  them, 
or  any  tribunal  but  the  courta  of  Virginia  adjust  their  difr 
putes?  *    This  was  precisely  the  style  of  Henry, 

The  moment  the  Speaker  recognized  liim  he  fell  to  abus- 
ing the  new  plan.  It  >*-as  a  pernicious,  an  impolitic,  a  dan- 
gerous system.  It  was  a  great  consolidated  Government. 
Under  it  neither  the  rights  of  conscience,  nor  the  lil>erty  of 
the  press,  nor  trial  by  jury  could  be  secure.  An  aristocracy 
of  the  rich  and  the  welbbom  would  spring  up  and  trample  on 
the  masses.  A  standing  anny  would  do  tlie  will  of  tyrants. 
The  Mississippi  would  be  closed,  and  the  Ohio  valley  given 
up  to  red  men  and  buffalo.  Tlie  Indiana  claim  woidd  be 
revived,  and  twenty  tlionsand  families  in  northwestern  Vir- 
ginia be  turned  out  of  their  cabins  in  a  single  day.  These  and 
a  hmidred  other  arguments  jtwt  aa  sliallow  an*!  ak^urd  he  con- 
tumcd  for  ten  days  to  set  forth  with  aU  the  eloquence  and 
ingenuity  of  which  he  was  master.  They  won  him,  indeed,  no 
converts ;  bnt  they  were  alarming  enough  to  Icecp  the  men 
from  the  Kentucky  district  from  deserting  him  and  going  over 
to  the  Federal  side. 

At  last,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  the  House  deter- 
mined tliat  what  Henry  liad  called  the  discussion  at  large 
should  stop,  and  ordered  the  text  of  the  Constitution  to  be 
taken  up  clause  by  clause.  The  debating  under  this  nde  took 
up  the  time  till  the  twenty-fourth.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day  Wythe,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
left  his  seat,  came  down  into  the  h^y^\y  of  the  HoiLse,  and 
moved  to  ratify,  with  such -amendments  as  it  should  seem  best 
to  make.  The  instant  his  seconder  sat  do^ra  Henry  rose  and 
moved  as  a  substitute  that,  before  ratifying,  a  BiU  of  Rights 
and  some  tAveuty  amendments  he  liad  made  ready  should  be 
referred  to  the  other  States  for  consideration.  Two  more  days 
were  then  spent  in  nsoleas  wrangling,  and  when  the  vote  was 
counted  the  chainnan  declared  tliat  the  nays  had  it  by  eight 


*  See  a  piece  b;  CPto  Utlccusls  in  tbe  Virginia  Independent  Cbronide,  Octo> 
bor,  1787. 
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majority.  On  tlie  qnefttion  to  ratify^  which  was  then  called  for, 
two  inembere  came  ovor  to  the  PVdornlists,  and  the  majority 
rose  to  ten.  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  delegates  were  pres- 
ents    The  convention  next  day  broke  np. 

The  flame  night  the  jxwt-ridere  brought  word  of  the  ratifica- 
tion to  Alexandria.  In  tliat  little  town  almoHt  every  man  was 
a  Federalist,  and  by  common  consent  the  next  day  was  set 
apart  for  festivity.  The  near  proflpect  of  a  strong  and  lively 
Government  would  of  itself  liave  l>een  enough  to  call  forth 
every  manifestation  of  public  joy;  but  tlie  delight  of  the 
townsmen  was  ^ven  a  keener  zest  by  the  recollectiou  that  they 
were  the  first  to  rejoice  over  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan ; 
that  the  day  was  the  anniversary  of  tlie  battles  of  Motuuouth 
and  SuUivan'a  Island;  and  by  the  arrival,  two  hours  befoiv 
dawn,  of  a  poet  bringing  word  of  the  assent  of  New  Uamp- 
sliire.* 

Pluladel]>Iua  was  ttio  first  large  city  to  receive  the  news, 
and  there  the  popular  rejoicings  put  on  a  more  impreesive 
form.t  It  was  kno\m  so  early  as  tlie  twenty-sixth  of  Jime 
that  New  IIam]>sliire  had  assented  ;  but  every  one  felt  that  the 
Constitution  could  never  be  firmly  set  up  while  so  great  aiid 
populous  a  State  as  Virginia  held  out.  When,  therefore,  the 
post  that  came  in  on  the  evening  of  the  second  of  July 
brought  letters  telling  that  Vii^^ia  was  Federal,  the  doubts 
and  fears  that  had  tfinnented  men  for  seven  montlis  were  put 
at  rest.  It  was  instantly  determined  that  the  coming  fourth  of 
July  should  be  made  tlie  ocoa^ion  for  a  great  display  of  Federal 
spirit ;  that  there  should  be  speeches  and  toasts  and  a  procea- 
sionf  and  that  the  procession,  it  was  said,  should  be  such  a  one 
as  the  continent  had  never  seen. 


I 
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*  Pee  a  Ictlnr  from  Waiihlngton  to  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckoey. 

f  While  tUe  Fhtlailelphiant)  wcru  rejoicinf;  over  the  good  Dem,  sn  ereDt  took, 
place  which  at  nnoilier  time  would  hare  arouRpd  tittle  interest,  but,  in  the  excited 
state  of  public  feeling,  was  thought  vnosi  signiQeaiit.  Oswald,  a  rank  AnlifiHleral- 
ist  and  editor  of  thu  Indcpendieiit  Gazetteer,  had  been  sned  hj  one  Prown  for 
libel.  lib  arrest  took  place  on  the  ilar  the  newa  of  the  niath  ratificutjon  came, 
and  wa«  InsUutljr  d^nouncvd  by  the  AntifcdcrnliRts  as  a  rile  Fedorml  Bchomc 
When,  a  few  days  later,  the  court  convicted  him  of  contempt  for  refngiog  to  an- 
swer some  queation,  the  cry  was  raised  that  (his  was  another  typo  of  the  tyranny 
that  mif^t  be  expected  under  the  new  plao.  See  Independent  Gasettccra  fur  July 
1,  lT8d,  and  later. 
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Not  a  moment  waa  wasted,  and  by  the  night  of  the  third 
all  wafi  ready.  The  pavements  had  boon  swept,  the  trees  liad 
been  lopped.  Ten  ships  had  been  procurod,  dressed  in  bunt- 
ing and  aiit'hored  in  the  Delaware,  one  at  the  foot  of  every 
street  from  North  Liberties  to  Soutli  street.  They  were  typi- 
cal of  the  ten  ratifying  Statee.  As  the  firat  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing Rim  came  over  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware,  the  sliip 
Rising  Sxm,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  fired  a  na- 
tional salute,  the  bells  of  Christ  Church  rang  out,  and  each  of 
the  ten  vessels  on  the  river  nm  tip  t-o  her  mast-head  a  broad 
white  ilag  wliich,  spread  by  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  south,  dis- 
played the  name  of  the  commonwealth  for  which  she  stood. 
Meanwhile,  the  procewiion  was  fast  forming  in  the  city,  but 
the  Bun  had  been  four  hours  up  before  it  began  to  move; 
Every  trade,  every  business,  every  occupation  of  life  was  rep- 
resented. There  were  aaddlers  and  gunsmiths,  stone-cutters, 
tanners,  brewers,  merchants,  doctors,  shipwrights,  and  stocking- 
makers.  The  eordwainera  sent  a  miniature  shop.  The  rope- 
raakeiB  mai'che<l  each  with  a  bunch  of  herap  and  a  piece  of 
rope  in  his  hand.  The  Manufacturers*  Society'  delighted  the 
crowd  with  the  s])ectacle  of  a  huge  wagon  drawn  by  tea  horses 
and  neatly  covered  with  cotton  cloth  of  their  own  make.  On 
the  wagon  were  a  lace  loom,  a  printing  mill,  a  carding  and  a 
spinning  jenny  of  eighty  spindles.  Compared  witli  the  cun- 
ningly and  exquiftitely  wrought  machines  now  to  be  foimd  in 
the  mills  and  factories  of  New  England,  they  would  seem  mde 
and  ill-formed.  But  they  were  among  the  newest  inventions 
of  the  age,  and  were  looked  on  by  our  ancestors  as  marvels  of 
mechanical  ingenuity.  There,  too,  were  represented  in  succes- 
sion Independence,  tlie  French  Alliance,  the  Definitive  Treaty, 
the  Convention  of  the  States,  and  the  Federal  Roof,  a  huge 
dome  supported  by  thirteen  Corinthian  columns.  But  the 
cheering  was  never  so  loud  as  when  the  Federal  ship  Union 
came  in  sight.  She  had,  it  was  whispered  among  the  crowd, 
been  bnilt  in  four  dayp.  ITcr  bottom  was  the  barge  of  tlie 
ship  Alliance,  and  was  the  same  that  had  once  belonged  to  the 
Serapifi  and  had  been  taken  in  the  memorable  fight  by  Paul 
Jones.  She  moimted  twenty  guns,  and  had  upon  her  deck  four 
small  boys,  who  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  crew,  act  sail, 
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toolc  A  |>i!ot  on  boards  trimmed  the  sheetB  to  ffoit  the  breese, 
tlirew  out  the  lead,  ca^t  anchor  at  Union  Greeu,  and  seat  off 
dUpatdiee  to  the  Preaidcnt  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
end  of  the  procesedon  had  puaed  Union  Green,  Wilson  gave 
the  addrcBB.  llopkinson  wn>te  the  ode  which,  printed  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  German^  was  scattered  among  the  people  and  Bent 
off  on  the  wings  of  carrier  pigeons  to  the  ten  ratifying  StateL 
That  night  the  streets  of  the  city  were  bright  with  bonfires  and 
noisy  with  the  shonts  of  revellers  who  had  taken  too  many 
bumpers  to  the  French  King,  to  the  American  Fubins,  and  the 
builders  of  the  Federal  Hoof.*  But  the  rejoicings  did  not  end 
with  the  day.  For  months  afterward  the  new^apers  gave 
tmmistakable  eridence  of  the  plenare  with  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  contemplated  the  new  plan.  The  word 
Federal  became  more  popular  than  ever.  It  was  giren  by 
town  committees  and  select-^ueu  as  names  to  streets  in  nom- 
beri«68  towns,  and  was  osed  as  a  catchword  by  tradeemen  and 
8hopke<>i)er».  One  advertisement  informed  the  pnblic  where 
tlie  Federal  minuet  was  to  be  obtaiDed.t  In  another  a  dancing- 
master  aunomictMl  that  he  would  give  instraction  in  tlie  Fed- 
eral minuet  A  third  invited  gentlemen  who  riaitcd  the  city 
to  put  up  their  horses  at  the  Federal  tables.  A  noinbor  of 
dealgtis  wen  suggested  for  a  btd/s  Federal  hat.^  Federal 
pan<^  became  the  drink  of  the  day.  In  the  shipping  news, 
in  the  lust  of  peseta  thai  had  airired  and  brigs  that  had  sailod, 
ap]>«uvd  notices  that  the  sloc^  Anaithy.  when  last  heard 
frymu  was  ashoie  on  Union  Ro^ ;  that  the  scow  Old  Coo- 
fedentkoo.  Imbecility  master,  had  gone  lo  sea ;  and  that  on 
tfaa  BSDM  day  the  atukcfa  diip  Fedefil  Cuustitution,  with  Pnb- 
be  Crvdit,  Commernal  Pnaeperity,  azkd  Xatioiul  Eaorgj  oo 
board,  bad  re«ehed  her  karen  in  aafeiy.* 

Elsewberfr  the  day  ww  lav  peaeaably  kepL    At  PnorideQee 
a  riot  seemed  liMsiiMaiL    On  the  twouty-fouth  ei  Jane,  when 
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the  news  of  New  Hampehirc'B  ratification  camCf  all  business 
waB  stopped,  the  eliurch-l>ella  rung,  and  a  great  rejoicing 
held  on  Beacon  Hill,*  It  was  there  determined  to  have  a 
etill  finer  celebration  on  the  fourth  of  July.  A  lai-ge  plain 
in  the  cove  just  without  the  town  waa  chosen  aa  tbe  place, 
a  great  tent  put  up,  an  invitation  inserted  in  the  Chronicle 
bidding  tlie  farmers  to  couie,  and  the  largest  ox  the  butch- 
ers could  find,  roasted  whole.  But  the  farmers  wore  strong- 
ly Antifedei^,  and  while  the  citizens  of  Providence  were 
prepai'ing  the  feaet,  the  countrymen  were  making  ready  to 
spoil  it.  Toward  evening,  therefore,  on  the  night  of  the 
third,  they  began  to  giither,  with  arms  in  their  hajids,  near 
where  the  ox  waa  roasting.  Early  on  the  fourth,  when 
about  a  thousand  were  afisemhled,  the  townsmen  sent  out  a 
committee  to  confer  witli  the  leaders  and  find  out  what  was 
wanting.  To  their  surprise,  they  saw  at  tbe  head  of  the  mob 
three  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  judge  of  Know  Ye 
fame.  The  jndge  declared  the  purpose  of  his  followers  to  be 
to  break  np  the  festivities.  The  committee  reminded  him  that 
the  day  was  a  public  one,  tliat  the  land  where  they  stood  was 
private  property,  ajid  that  it  was  a  great  stretch  of  power  to 
flurromid  and  tlisturlt  with  guna  and  bayonets  people  who 
were  eating  and  drinking  and  making  merry  on  their  own 
land  and  at  their  own  ex^xjUBe,  The  jndge  was  then  civilly 
requested  to  state  his  grievancea.  His  friends  would,  he  said, 
be  satisfied  if  thirteen  cannon  were  fired  and  thirteen  toasts 
drunk,  and  none  of  them  in  honor  of  the  nine  ratifying  States. 
He  was  told  that  thirteen  camion  had  been  tired  at  sunrise,  and 
thirteen  toasts  were  to  be  drunk.  These  were  then  shown  him. 
He  insisted  that  the  words  of  one  of  them  should  be  changed 
from  **  tlie  nine  States  "  to  "  the  day,'*  which  was  done.  He 
then  went  off.  And  now  the  mob  were  at  a  loes  what  to  do. 
They  had  no  food  with  them,  for  their  leaders  assured  them 
they  should  carry  oil  the  ox.  Some,  therefore,  hid  their  guns 
in  the  brush,  came  over  to  the  c<jve,  and  joiuud  in  the  Fed- 
eral rejoicings.  Some  bought  food  at  the  tavern,  and  some 
went  home  tired,  hungry,  and  ashamed.  On  the  fifth  came 
the  news  of  Virginia's  ratification,  when   a  new  procession 

*  UDited  St«U»t  aironicle,  June  26,  1788. 
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was   fonued,   and    more    cannoaading    and    bell-ringing   in* 
dalgwi  in.* 

At  AUjany  eomo  blood  was  shed.  WlieD  the  news  from 
Yirgiuia  came,  the  frienda  of  govenuuent  determined  to  have 
a  parade.  But  boing  warned  tlmt  Huch  a  performance  wonM 
greatly  offend  the  Aatifederaliats,  they  gave  it  np  and  con- 
tented tliemselves,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  witli  ringing 
the  bells  and  firing  ten  guns  at  the  fort  They  had,  how- 
ever, Bcareoly  separated  when  the  Antifoderalists,  led  by  Peter 
Yates  and  Abniliain  Lansing,  came  in  a  body  to  the  same  ttpot, 
discharged  thirteen  gnus,  and  burned  the  Constitution.  They 
then  went  to  dinner  at  Hilton's  Tavern,  The  Federalists  dined 
at  Lewis's,  and  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  %rhole  party 
being  pretty  fnll,  it  was  agreed  to  raise  the  Constitution  where 
Yates  and  his  band  had  burned  it.  While  souie  lia^tened  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  docunjent,  others  went  to  the  pine-brush,  est 
down  a  tree,  took  it  to  the  fort,  nailed  the  Constitution  to  the 
top  of  it,  and  raised  it  on  the  very  spot  where  the  ashes  of  the 
moming'fl  fire  were  yet  smouldering.  Ten  guns  were  then 
fired,  a  procession  formed,  and  the  Constitution,  made  fast  to  a 
tall  pole,  was  carried  before  the  i)ine-tree  through  the  etref  ts  of 
the  town.  Meanwhile,  the  diners  at  Hilton's  liad  filled  their 
pockets  with  stones  and  set  ofi  in  search  of  their  opponents. 
They  met  them  in  a  naiTOw  lane,  and  in  a  moment  the  air  was 
thick  with  stones,  bricks,  and  pieces  of  iruiL  For  a  while  the 
fight  was  hot ;  but  the  Antifederaliata  soon  broke  and  ran.f 

"WHiile  Peter  YateH  and  Iiis  friend  Abraliam  Lansing  were 
burning  the  Constitution  and  stoning  the  Federalists  at  Albany, 
another  Yates  and  another  Lansing,  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
were  nrfring  on  the  faction  at  Poughkeepsie.  There  the  State 
Convontion  was  assembled.  For  two  weeks  the  sessiotL  had 
been  drag^ng  along,  yet  the  business  of  the  meeting  seemed 
as  far  from  a  speedy  ending  as  on  the  day  when  Clinton  was 

•  3ce  &  letUT  from  &  gentleman  id  Prorldonoe  to  his  friend  la  nostcn.  New 
York  Packet,  July  18,  1788.  AJao.  SUipIes's  Annala  of  Providfuce,  pp.  3Sf>*9S8. 
Cntt«d  States  Chrooicle,  July  10  and  17, 1788.  United  States  Chrauicte,  July  81, 
T788. 

f  Extrmct  of  «  letter  from  a  peDllcmun  in  Albuay,  da(«d  the  7th  idsL,  t» 
bu  Criend  in  tlila  city.  New  Yoric  I'ackct,  July  11  and  18, 1788.  The  battle  wu 
aft«rwartlfi  ridiculed  in  The  Albattiod,  au  Bpla  Poem.    By  FUgarlic,  1791. 
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put  in  the  chair.  The  debates  had  been  Bavage.  The  dele- 
gates had  not  been  s{>armg  of  ahu&a ;  luucb  bad  feeling  hod 
been  stirred  np,  bnt  no  work  done.  The  Antifederalists  could 
indeed,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  have  settled  matters  and 
gone  home  in  a  week,  for  they  came  up  to  the  convention 
in  such  numbers  that  at  least  two  tliirds  of  tliat  l>ody  were  of 
tlieir  pjirty.  They  were  much  more  inclined  to  delay  than  to 
hasten  a  vote.  Clinton  kept  them  from  ratifying  the  CouBtitu- 
tion.  Fear  kept  them  fi'ora  rejecting  it.  Tbey  were  well 
aware  that  if  tlie  instrument  before  them  were  thrown  out,  yet 
adopted  by  nine  States,  New  York  would  be  left  out  of  the 
Union,  and  tliat  to  be  left  out  of  the  Union  meant  endless 
miflery  and  expense.  It  meant  treaties,  it  meant  a  navy,  it 
meant  a  string  of  forts  along  a  frontier  still  to  be  wrested  from 
the  British,  it  meant  ministers  at  every  foreign  o^iirt,  consuls 
at  every  great  seaport  abroad,  and  an  army  of  tide-waiters  and 
gangers  at  every  dock  at  home.  Bitterly  as  tliey  liated  the 
Constitution,  they  were  not  ready  to  i>ay  such  a  price  for  the 
privilege  of  rejecting  it.  They  did  not  dare  to  go  back  to 
tiioee  who  sent  them  and  say  that  the  Confederation  was  broken 
up,  tliat  New  York  was  a  free  and  independent  State,  and  that 
k»  supjKjrt  this  new  dignity  the  taxes,  already  unbearable, 
would  have  to  bo  increased  twenty-fold.  They  determined, 
therefore,  to  await  the  action  of  the  other  States.  Nor  did 
they  wait  long. 

On  tlie  twenty-fourth  of  Jmie  word  was  brought  that  New 
Hampshire  had  ratified.  The  news  was  discouraging,  bnt  it 
did  not  break  the  resolute  spirit  of  Clinton  and  his  band.  New 
Hampshire  won  a  very  little  State,  and  a  poor  one^  Her  popu- 
lation was  sm:itl  and  scattered,  elie  Imtl  no  sliipB,  she  grew 
nothing  tit  for  commv^rce.  The  whole  number  of  human  beings 
that  struggled  for  a  living  on  her  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acree 
was  scarcely  four  times  as  great  as  that  crowded  together  on 
the  four  s^iuare  miles  that  made  the  city  of  New  York.  And 
of  these  many  thoiiiwinds  had  never  in  their  lives  heard  the 
roar  or  smelled  the  salt  air  of  the  sea,  or  looked  on  a  sheet  of 
water  largur  than  Lake  Winnipiseogee.  To  track  boars,  to 
hunt  elk  and  deer,  to  cut  do^vn  trees,  make  potashes,  and  raise 
a  little  Indian  com,  was  in  the  opinion  of  New  Yorkers  tho 
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chief  occupation  of  New  liarapsUire  farmers.     "Wljoth^r  rach 
a  State  caine  into  the  Union  or  stayed  out  of  the  Union  was  to 
them   of  small  moment  while  two  such  States   as   Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  were  fii'Doly  Antifederal.     And  then  they 
began  to  have  dreams  of  a  league.     Perhaps  it  might  be  poesihle 
to  form  i^nth  the  South  a  new  confederation  on  inueli  the  same 
principlea  aa  the  old.     And  what,  they  said  proudly,  what  a 
confederation  that  would  be  1     In  it  would  he  many  of  the 
largest  cities,  the  tinest  seaports,  the  greatest,  the  most  proaix:r- 
ons,  the  most  commercial  Statu*  on  the  continent.     Its  j>ower 
would  be  irreeistihle.      In  a  Uttle  while  it  would  liare  the 
oommerce  of  America  under  complete  control.     New  Tork, 
poeeeesed  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  held  the  key  to  the 
Canadaa  and  the  great  lakes.     Yirginia  and  North  Cajiolina 
owned  the  rich  districts  tliat  lay  along  the  ( )hio  and  the  Mifids- 
Hippi,  and  would  manage  tlie  tnidif  of  tliat  splendid  n-gion.     To 
make  a  treaty  with  Spain  would  be  a  matter  of  a  few  months. 
To  make  tivatiea  abroad  would  Iw  a  mattt^r  of  a  few  years  ;  and 
then  would  go  out  each  twelvemonth  from  New  York,  from 
Alexandria,  from  Norfolk,  from  Wilmington,  from  some  sea- 
port yet  to  he  built  on  the  shores  of  Panilioo  Stuind.  hundreds 
of  8hii»  freighted  with  fure,  with  tobacco,  with  gniln,  with  in- 
digo, pitch,  tar,  and  rice.     But  unliappily,  in  the  midst  of  dieir 
magnificent  day-dream,  came  word  that  Vii-^^a  had  mtified. 
Strong  hopes  were  now  entertained  that   the  Antifederalista 
would  give  way.     But  they  seemed  as  determined  as  ever  not 
to  eurreuder,  and  when  a  resolution  was  offered  to  adopt  the 
Constitution  after  the  manner  of  Virginia,  threw  it  out  by  a 
great  vote.     The  next  three  weeks  were  spent  in  bickering,  in 
higgling,  and  in  endeavoring  to  frame  some  form  of  ratifica- 
tion in  which  much  should  be  said  yet  nothing  meant.     At 
last,  when  the  patience  of  each  party  ^\•as  all  hut  worn  out,  the 
Clinton  men  announced  that  they  would  consent  to  a  compro- 
mise.    They  had,  they  said,  some  amendments  to  offer,  and 
were  ready  to  do  either  of  two  things.     They  would  adopt  the 
Constitution  with  the  express  condition  that  the  amendments 
should  lie  made  i>art  of  it,  or  they  would  adopt  the  Constitu- 
tion with  the  reservation  of  a  right  to  quit  the  Union  if  at  tho 
end  of  a  certain  time  the  amendments  were  not  accepted. 
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More  they  would  not  do.  This  offer,  which  was  declared  to 
be  a  most  generous  one,  was  far  from  inviting.  But  such  was 
the  zeal  of  tlie  Federalists  to  hnng  the  State  into  the  Union  at 
once  that  they  were  for  accepting  it.  Indeed,  so  much  encour- 
agement \vas  held  out  that  a  plan  for  a  conditional  ratitication 
was  laid  liefore  the  House,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  was 
stoutly  withstood  hy  Hamilton  and  throwrt  out.  Hamilton  liad 
in  the  meanwhile  been  consulting  with  Madison.*  Everything 
was  now  to  be  done  over  again.  The  Antifederalist**,  knowing 
their  sti-ength,  and  angry  at  the  slight  put  upon  their  proposi- 
tion, assumed  a  haughty  manner,  talked  much  of  flatly  rejects 
ing  the  Constitution,  and  for  a  time  could  not  be  brouglit  to 
listen  to  reasoiu  Indeed,  several  days  were  waited  in  talking 
and  factions  squabbling  before  both  parties  agreed  upon  a  plan 
which  of  all  the  plans  devised  was  the  worst.  A  resolution 
was  first  preseuteti  to  the  House  calling  for  a  new  convention 
of  the  States  to  amend  the  Constitution ;  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent put  the  rpiestion,  every  member  pn^sent  votetl  Aye.  An 
act  of  ratification,  which  was  httle  more  than  a  jingle  of 
words,  was  then  brought  in,  a  long  declaration  of  rights 
prefixed,  thirty-two  amendments  tacked  on,  and  in  tliia  form 
passed. 

In  New  Tork  city  tlie  Federalists,  who  heard  the  news 
about  nine  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth,  pretended  to 
be  thoroughly  pleased,  fiivd  cannon,  fonned  a  procession,  and 
went  shouting  and  cheering  through  the  streets  to  the  houses 
of  the  Fedend  members  of  the  eonveiition.  But  before  they 
dispersed,  some  among  them  disgraced  the  good  eunse  by  a 
wanton  attack  on  the  oflice  of  the  New  York  Journal.  The 
issue  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  contained  some  remarks 
ridiculing  the  Federal  procession  on  the  day  before,  f  The 
paragraj)h  was  no  more  gaUiiig  than  a  hundred  otliors  that 
had  been  written  on  tlie  Federalists,  nor  worse  than  their  own 
party  editors  were  constantly  printing  about  their  opponents. 
But  the  potters  wei-e  particularly  incensed  at  the  sjmrt  made 
of  their  display  in  the  Federal  procession,  and  some  of  tltem 
being  in  the  crowd,  raised  the  cry  of  revenge.     A  number  ao- 

*  See  &  letter  of  MaUiauu  to  n&iiiiltoD,  in  Works  of  Buniltoo,  rol.  i,  p.  46S. 
t  New  York  Journal,  July  24,  1788. 
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oonliugly  surround^  the  office,  beat  in  the  door,  and  carried 
off  a  quiuitity  of  type.* 

Beyond  tiie  liinite  of  the  city  tlie  sliaiucful  conceaeioD  at 
Ponghkeepeie  was  heard  witli  regret. 

It  was  felt  everywhere  tJiat  the  victory  was  with  the  Anti- 
federalifits.     The  friends  of  the  Constitntion  openly  declared 
there  was  no  need  of  oompromifle.     Their  l)rKthren  of  New 
York  fihould,  they  siiid,  liave  stood  finii.    The  Constitution  was 
safe.     Ten  States  had  in  the  most  handsome  manner  adopted 
it,  and  steps  were,  at  the  very  moment  the  final   vote  was 
counted  at  Poughkeepsie,  being  taken  to  put  it  into  operation 
at  New  York.     The  more  dignified,  the  more  honorable  course 
would  imder  such  circumstauces  have  been  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  offers  and  suggestions  of  the  enemy,  firmly  refiue  to 
give  one  iudi  of  ground,  und  let  them,  if  they  dared,  go  ont  ot 
tlie  Union.    That  moment  a  reaction  would  have  beg^un.     Hno- 
dreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  simple-heart-ed,  well-meaning  Antifed- 
erahsts,  who,  while  it  was  etill  doubtful  if  nine  States  could  bo 
found  to  accept  tlie  Ooniititution,  were  its  bitter  foeo,  would, 
the  instant  they  saw  the  New  Koof  up  and  completed  and  New 
York  not  under  it,  have  become  its  warm  friends.     New  feara, 
new  dreads  wo\dd  have  tormeiited  them ;  a  great  cry  for  an- 
other convention  would  have  gone  up,  and  before  a  year  was 
out  the  Constitution  would  have  l>een  ratified  by  a  splendid 
majority,  desjiit*  the  machination  of  Clint-on  and  his  band. 
But  all  this  was  impossibla 

The  circular  letter  of  Clinton  urging  the  Ststee  to  call  a 
new  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution  was  made  ready 
with  all  speed,  came  forth,  and  was  received  with  delight  in 
North  Carolina  and  PeniiKylvauia-t  Tlie  convention  of  North 
Carolina  assembled  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  before  it  liad 
been  many  hours  in  session  a  modon  was  made  by  an  Antif  ed- 
eralist  to  put  the  question  of  ratification.  It  was  curtain,  he 
said,  that  every  member  who  heard  him  had  made  up  his  mind. 


I 

I 
J 

f 


*  jimeriean  lluscutn,  vol.  It,  pp.  100,  102,  Life  of  Geaerftt  John  Lamb,  by 
Leake,  pp.  833,  S34. 

f  In  answer  to  this  oaTI  a  convention  met  at  Harrisburi;  in  TennsylTama,  ani] 
proposed  twelve  amendmootfi  to  tbe  CoDsUtutioiL  Amoug  the  dele^tes  from 
Wefitern  FetmBjplranla  was  Albert  GaUmtiu. 
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It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  votes  and  not  of  ai^uments  which 
way  the  question  went,  and  much  time  and  expense  would, 
he  thought,  be  saved  by  having  the  votes  counted  at  once. 
The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of 
voting  at  once.  But  one  of  the  Federalists,  in  a  vigorous 
harangue,  pointed  out  with  such  force  the  impropriety  of 
haste  in  so  weighty  a  business  that  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn. 

The  House  then  went  hito  a  committee  of  the  whole,  took 
up  tlie  Constitution  clause  by  clause,  and  was  deep  in  the  de- 
bates when  reports  of  the  ratiticsitionB  by  Virginia,  by  New 
TFanipshire,  Viy  New  Ti)rk,  and  tlie  letter  of  Clinton,  came  in 
hard  upon  each  other.  For  a  moment  the  delegates  were  dum- 
fouuded.  AVTiat  to  do  they  did  not  know.  They  had  not  tlie 
impudence  to  reject  the  Constitution  which  eleven  States  had 
accepted-  They  had  not  the  eonrago  to  ratify  it,  for  they  had 
]>een  exi>re88ly  told  by  their  constituents  not  to  do  so.  From 
this  dilemma  some  brain,  fertile  in  expedients,  suggested  the 
way  out.  A  bill  of  rights  and  a  long  list  of  amendments  were 
drawn  up  after  tlie  manner  of  Virginia  and  referred  to  the 
convention  proposed  by  New  York.  In  a  House  of  two  hun- 
dred and  flixty-eix  memlwrs  the  majoritj  for  tlie  bill  wa.s  one 
hundred  and  two.  On  the  second  of  August  the  convention, 
after  ordering  a  copy  of  the  amendments  tO'  be  sent  to  Con- 
grcflfl,  adjourned.* 

*  The  dttct  of  ruUlcatlon  of  the  Constitution  hj  the  Thirteen  States  %n ; 

Delaware,  DecemU'r  6,  1787.     L'naouiioualy. 

Pennsylvania.  Docemher  12, 1787.     46  to  28. 

New  JeMev,  Deoember  18,  1787.     Unnniroously. 

Georgia,  January  3,  1788.     Unanimotuly. 

Coimecticut,  January  9,  1788.     11!8  to  40. 

UasMichuHittfl,  February  6,  17BS.     187  to  188.    Proposed  nine  ftmendmenU. 

Horylaud,  April  28,  1788.  63  to  11.  Uinority  proposed  twenty-vtght  amtmd- 
ments. 

South  ramlina.  Mar  2Rr  HSS.     140  to  73.    Proposed  fonr  amendmcnta. 

New  Hanipfiliire,  3u.no.  21.  1788.     67  to  46.     Proposed  twelve  amendments. 

Virpnia,  June  2D,  1788.  6U  to  79.  Fraposed  a  iiill  of  Kighu  and  twenty 
cmcndmcntfl. 

New  York.  JiJy  28,  1788.     80  to  27.     Proposed  thirty-two  amendments. 

Korth  Carolina,  NuTcmber  21,  1789.  DeclmroCioa  of  Bights  and  tweaty.iix 
amendntcQt-a. 

Bhodc  laloiid,  Hay  29,  1?»0. 
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Bnt,  by  the  time  tliis  paper  readied  New  York,  every- 
thing bad  been  doae  hy  the  Congress  aboat  to  end  to  put 
the  new  Goveninient  into  operation.  The  first  "Wedneeday 
in  January,  1789,  had  been  named  as  the  day  for  chouAing- 
the  presidential  electors,  the  first  "Wednesday  iu  Febrmiry  for 
the  meeting  of  the  electors,  and  tlie  first  "Wednesday  in  March 
for  tlie  assembling  of  the  Senate  and  FIouso  of  Representfr- 
tives,*  This  latter  day  happened  in  the  year  1789  to  fall  on 
the  fourth  of  tlie  month,  and  hence  was  it  tJiat  tluv?e  yeani 
later  Congruss  decreed  tliat  each  presidential  term  should  be- 
gin on  tlie  fourth  of  March  next  following  the  day  on  which 
the  Totee  of  the  elcictors  wore  cast.  In  obedience  to  tlils  law, 
our  Presidents  h^e  ever  sinoe,  with  seven  exceptions,  beea 
sworn  into  office  at  noon  on  the  fourtli  of  March.  Four  timeB 
tlio  Vice-President  has  succeeded  to  the  office  on  the  death  of 
the  President.  Tlirec  times  the  day  named  by  Congreas  for 
holding  the  inaugoration  has  fallen  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  oath 
was  therefore  taken  on  the  fifth.  Tlie  first  of  these  occasions 
was  in  1821.  The  other  two  have  followed  at  intervals  of 
twentj'-eight  years. 

To  fix  upon  a  date  whereon  Uic  Constitution  should  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  was  easy.     But  a  place  for  tlio  meet- 
ing of  tlie  officers  of  tlie  Federal  Government  was  not  tdiosen 
without  a  struggle.     It  was  agreed  by  the  people  everywhere 
that  the  spot  should  be  central,  and  that  central  fihoold  be 
imderstood  to  metin  the  middle  Stak's ;   but  in  the  middle 
States  were  many  great  and  opulent  cities,  and  which  had  the 
best  cJaim  to  be  nailed  centnd  was  hard  to  eay.     AVTiat  did 
the  term  mean  ?     Should  it  be  interpreted  in  a  geographical 
sense  9     Or  should  it  be  construed  with  reference  to  popula- 
tion ?    Some  declared  that  distance  was  the  thing  to  be  con- 
aidored,  and  urged  Trenton.     Trenton  had,  they  said,  been  the 
scene  of  a  most  glorious  victory,  had  already  been  the  seat  of  I 
Congress,  was  well  inland,  and  therefore  out  of  reacli  of  ships 
of  foreign  powers,  and  was  about  as  far  from  the  soutliem       i 
border  of  Geor^a  as  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the  province  ■ 
of  Maine.     Some  maintained  that  as  more  men  dwelt  south  of       i 
the  Potomac  than  north  of  it,  the  city  seleeted  should  be  on 

*  FeniUflTAnU  6ueU«,  September  17,  1788.    JournAla  of  Coogrcai^ 
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the  Bhores  of  Cliesapeake  bay,  and  strongly  recommended  Balti- 
more. A  few  held  for  Philadelphia.  Others  would  have  it  at 
Limeaster  or  Princeton.*  When  New  York  was  mentione<l 
a  shout  went  up.  Meet  at  Kew  York !  The  thing  was  absurd ! 
Vast  importance  and  many  great  advantages  would  go  to  that 
city  where  the  national  Government  was  seated  and  the  na- 
tional treasures  kept.  And  wafi  any  one  weak  enough  to 
ibestow  this  lionor  on  the  chief  city  of  the  State  tliat  had  killed 
the  impost,  refused  the  power  to  regulate  trade,  laid  heavy 
duties  on  the  exports  of  her  neighbors,  and  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  way  that  was  worse  tlmn  rejection  ?  Were  the 
Federalists  mad  if  The  city,  tfK>,  was  open  to  the  sea,  was 
without  forts,  and  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  population. 
Any  one  who  woidd  take  the  pains  to  look  into  the  matter 
would  soon  find  tliat  in  the  new  Congress  forty-two  represent- 
atives and  sixteen  st^nators  were  to  come  from  the  country 
flouth  of  Uew  York,  against  seventeen  representatives  and 
eight  senators  from  the  region  east  of  New  York.  Nor  was 
tiiia  aU.  The  main  source  of  revenue  would  be  the  imjwst, 
and  tlie  impost  would  nowhere  be  so  jiroductive  as  in  the  im- 
portiug  States  of  the  South.f  To  an  impartial  mind,  there- 
fore, the  sliore  of  the  Hudson  was  cleai'Iy  not  the  place. 
"VThen  the  question  camo  np  in  the  Old  Congress,  a  great  dis- 
play of  sectional  feeling  wa^  made.  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  were  urged  and  rejected,  Lancaster  was  then  suggest- 
ed, but  Baltimore  was  thought  a  better  town ;  so  Baltimore 
was  cnosi'u.  Two  da>-n  later  Congress  once  more  changed  its 
mind,  threw  out  Baltimore,  and  selected  New  York.  But 
when,  the  week  following,  the  question  to  agree  came  up,  the 
Rhode  Island  delegates,  who  had  steadily  voted  for  New 
York,  had  withdrawn,  the  motion  was  lost  and  the  matter 
again  in  confusion.  The  leaves  Lad  begun  to  turn  l>efore  the 
House  finally  ordered  that  the  new  Congress  should  meet  at 
New  York. 

This  disposed  of,  Congress  listened  to  a  report  on  the  army. 
That  little  body  of  men,  on  which  the  poUticians  affected  to 
look  with  dread,  was  scarce  more  than  half  the  size  of  some  of 


•  Fetuflylruiia  Gaietie,  September  10,  IT88. 
f  Pcnnfl^lvAniB  Garotte,  Janaary  7,  1789. 
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tbe  militia  regiraentfl  which  in  our  time  parade  the  streets  of 
our  great  cities  on  the  fourth  of  every  July  and  the  thirtieth  of 
every  May.     Five  hundred  and  ninety-five  men  and  two  com- 
jHinies  of  artiUery  numbering  seventy-one  non-commifisioned 
officers  and  privatea  were  all  the  rolls  the  War  Office  oould 
show  to  l>e  in  active  service.     A  few,  with  a  sei^geant,  were 
guarding  gunywwder  and  nisty  muflkets  at  "West  Point     The 
rest  were  garrisoning  forts  and  block-liouaes  among  the  Sbawa- 
nese  and  Ii-oquois.     One  of  these  po^ts  was  called  Fort  Frank- 
lin, and  stood  on  the  Imuks  of  French  creek,  hard  by  the  mins 
of  the  old  French  Fort  Venango.     Another  was  named  Mcln- 
tosL     It  was  a  regularly  stockaded  woi'k,  with  four  bnstionsy 
and  mounted,  in  troubled  times,  six  pieces  of  cannon.     But  the 
country  had  long  since  become  so  thickly  settled  that  the  fort 
was  atK)ut  to  be  demolished  and  a  block-Louse  built^     A  third 
was  on  the  site  of  Jeffereon^-ille,  Indiana,  and  called  after  the 
German  Baron  von  Steulren;   there  were  two  companies,  a 
major,  and  one  gnn.     Two  companies,  a  major,  and  four  guns 
were  at  Fort  Vincennes,  lately  put  np  on  the  Wabash  to  over- 
awe the  Wabash  Indians.     The  headquarters  of  the  army  were 
at  Fort  Harmar,  a  heavily  bastioned  stockade  that  rose  on  the 
l>auks  of  the  Mu«kiugum  close  to  tlic  Ohio,  and  gave  protec- 
tion to  the  cluster  of  cabins  that  made  the  thriving  town  of 
Marietta. 

Six  huge  pieces  of  iron  cannon,  such  as  would  now  bo 
thought  undt  to  be  used  for  political  purposes  on  a  Tillage 
green,  frowned  from  tlie  bastions,  and  gave  a  feehng  of  safety 
to  the  hundreds  of  emigrants  that  went  by  on  the  river.  To 
keep  a  strict  coimt  of  these  travellers  was  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  commandant  as  to  protect  them,  and  his  list  had  never  been 
so  long  as  in  the  autumn  of  17S8.  From  the  day  ice  broke  up 
on  the  Ohio  scarce  a  week  went  by  but  a  score  of  tiat-boats, 
loaded  with  cattle  and  household  goods,  floated  elowly  past  the 
fort,  or  made  fast  to  the  bank,  while  the  men  came  up  to  seek 
for  water  or  to  ask  concerning  the  behavior  of  Chickasaws  and 
Cherokeee.  They  were  in  general  bound  for  the  settlemcnta 
down  the  valley,  and  seldom  made  a  long  stay.  But  early  one 
bright  morning  in  April  a  boat  was  seen  to  quit  the  Ohio,  turn 
into  the  Muskingum,  come  up  the  river,  and  laud  its  inmates  on 
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the  bank  opposite  the  fort.  The  commandant  was  at  a  Ices  what 
to  make  of  6o  tmuenal  a  proceeding.  Nor  was  hie  surprise  re- 
moved when  he  learned  tliat  the  strangere  had  come  to  settle; 
that  they  were  from  New  England,  and  that  they  had  been 
sent  out  by  a  great  land  company  which  owed  its  existence  to 
the  enterprise  and  push  of  two  Majtsnchueettfl  Yankees. 

These  two  men  were  Rufue  Putnam  and  Benjamin  Tup- 
per.  Both  were  men  of  high  integrity,  ha^l  seen  some  ser- 
rice  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  had  fought  through 
the  revolution  with  such  distinction  that,  by  the  time  Com- 
walHs  surrendered,  each  had  risen  to  the  rjuik  of  General  in 
the  continental  army.  So  highly,  indeed,  were  the  servicee 
of  Putnam  esteemed  tliat  wlieu  in  1785  the  office  of  United 
States  Goographcr  was  created,  he  was  offered  a  survcyor- 
sliip  under  Hutcliiuji.  He  declined  the  place,  but  urged  the 
claims  of  his  old  friend  and  comptmion  in  arms,  Tupper.  Tup- 
per  readily  accepted  the  office,  set  out  io  the  eaily  summer 
of  1785,  and  went,  it  seems,  as  far  as  Pittsburg,  and  there 
stopped.  The  Indians  were  becoming  troublesome.  Nmnber- 
less  parties  of  Mlamis,  Sliawanese,  and  Twightwees  had  taken 
the  war-path  and  were  burning,  scalping,  and  murdering  not 
far  from  the  very  region  it  was  his  bueineea  to  survey.  He 
deemed  it  no  more  than  prudent,  therefore,  to  delay  his  jour- 
ney, and  when  winter  set  iu  went  back  to  the  East.  Tupper 
had  long  bucn  eager  to  see  the  Wost^  and  bad  often  been  beanj 
to  declare  his  intention  of  some  day  selling  his  farm,  packing 
np  his  gofids,  and  going  ont  there  with  Ids  family  to  settle. 
But  be  bad  been  turned  from  liis  purpose  by  the  dangers  and 
hardsliii^s  of  the  trip,  and  by  the  solicitations  of  family  and 
friends.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  behold  the  magnificent 
country  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  than  the.  longing  to 
emigrate  returned  with  increased  vigor,  and  he  instantly  made 
up  kia  mind  to  go  out  and  possess  the  land.  But  he  would  not 
go  alone.  He  would  gather  a  number  of  the  most  hardy  and 
robust  young  men  of  New  England,  take  them  to  tlie  Oliio, 
make  a  clearing,  form  a  settlement,  and,  it  might  be,  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  city  that  in  time  to  come  would  rival  in 
wealth  and  power  the  most  prosperous  cities  of  the  East. 

With  his  head  full  of  his  plan,  be  went  one  niglit  after  his 
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return  to  visit  Putnam.  As  the  two  eat  talking  of  other  dayi 
Tnpper  rnadt^  knowu  his  scheme  of  colonization,  gave  a.  glow- 
ing description  of  the  richness  of  the  eoil,  of  the  mihlness  of 
the  climate,  of  Uie  abundance  of  game,  and  it  is  not  unliJcely 
urged  the  ^lirewd  old  general  to  join  the  company  about  to 
be  collected.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
result  of  the  evening's  talk  was  a  notice  which,  under  the  head 
of  Information,  carae  out  late  in  January,  1786,  in  a  few  of  the 
nen-spapers  of  Massachusetts. 

The  notice  informed  the  public  tliat  the  subscribers,  who 
were  none  other  than  Putnam  and  Tuppor,  took  tide  way  of 
addressing  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  late  ariuy  and  such 
others  as  might  be,  under  ordinance  of  Congress,  entitled  to 
lands  in  the  Ohio  country.     They  had  personally  inspocted  the 
region,  had  gathered  much  information  of  a  most  reliable  kind, 
and  were  siu^  that  the  lands  in  that  delightful  valley  were 
richer  and  more  inexhaustible  than  any  knowTi  to  the  people 
of  New  England.     The  climate,  tlic  seasons,  tlic  fruits  of  the 
earth  surpassed  even  the  most  flattering  accounts  that  had  been 
published.     Tltey  were  dett^rmined,  therefore,  to  form  a  com- 
pany, become  purchasers,  go  out  to  this  marvellous  €x>untry 
and  start  a  settlement,  and  Manuly  invited  all  of  a  like  mind 
to  join  them.     The  name  of  the  association  was  to  be  the  Ohio 
Company.    The  members  were  all  to  be  residents  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.     That  no  time  might  be  lost,  it 
was  proposed  that  all  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  furthering 
the  undertaking  should  meet  in  tlieir  counties  on  the  uioming 
of  Wednesday,  tlie  fifteenth  of  February,  1786,  and  choose  dele- 
gates to  consider  and  perfect  the  schema    The  men  so  selected, 
it  was  provided,  should  meet  in  the  Buuch-of-Grapes  Tavern 
at  Boston  on  tlie  first  of  March. 

Tlie  plan,  though  as  yet  disclosed  only  by  glim|3se6,  was 
highly  applauded,  and  on  the  day  named  delegates  from  eight 
coimties  came  up.  For  two  hours  they  listened  to  the  glowing 
accounts  of  Tupper  and  Putnam,  were  greatly  delighted,  and 
instantly  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  plan  in  writing. 
Two  days  later  tlie  report  was  read.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
Ohio  Company  was  then  declared  to  be  to  raise  a  fund  in  con- 
tinental certificates  and  apply  it  to  the  purchase  and  settle- 
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ment  of  lands  in  the  western  territory.  The  fund  was  not  to 
exceed  one  million  dollars,  a  jsjeat  sum  in  those  days,  and  was 
to  be  cut  up  into  one  tlioiisaud  shares  of  one  thousand  dollars 
each.  The  o\niers,  it  was  provided,  of  every  twenty  shares 
were  to  form  a  division,  each  division  was  to  dioose  an  agent, 
and  the  agents  wore  to  elect  directors  and  a  treasurer.* 

The  books  were  then  opened  for  Bubscription,  and  before  a 
year  had  gone  by  so  great  a  nnmber  of  what  was  thought  to 
be  a  ruined,  bankrupt,  and  broken  community  put  down  their 
names  for  a  share  each  that  a  meeting  of  the  agents  took  place 
in  Braekctt's  Tavera  on  the  eightli  of  March,  1787.  Putnam, 
ii^amuel  Parsons,  and  Manasseh  Cutler  were  made  dircct<:)r8. 
Cutler  was  a  maji  of  varied  and  extensive  learning.  He  had 
been  bred  first  to  the  bar  and  then  to  the  ministry;  but  liis 
true  calling  was  politics.  He  was  clear  of  head,  sound  of 
judgment,  of  great  puali  and  energnt',  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
aims  not  over  careful  of  the  means  used.  He  was  chosen, 
therefore,  to  go  before  Congress  and  purchase  the  land,  and  the 
choice  could  not  have  fallen  on  a  l>ctter  man. 

When  he  reached  New  York  the  mumorial  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  drawn  up  by  Parsons,  had  already  been  before  Con- 
gress several  months.f  Indeed,  Parsons  himself  had  presented 
it  on  the  ninth  of  May.  The  time  was  most  fortunate,  for,  by 
order  of  the  House,  the  next  day  had  been  imraed  for  the  third 
reading  of  tlie  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  tlie  Territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

The  petition  of  the  Ohio  Company,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, was  heard  with  deHght  Here  was  a  body  of  men, 
veterans  of  the  war,  and  veterans  of  that  line  of  the  army 
which  had  distinguished  itself  by  courage,  by  perseverance,  by 
the  firmness  with  which  it  suifered  hunger,  nakedness,  and 
cold,  asking  leave  to  buy  acres  of  tliat  land  Cougrees  was  most 
desirous  to  sell,  and  standing  ready  to  go  out  and  make  clear- 
ings and  put  u|)  cabins  in  that  wilderness  Congress  was  most 

*  Artidee  of  an  Assodotion  by  the  Xame  of  the  Ohio  Company.  WorcMtcr, 
nSB.  The  idea  wiu  not  a  new  one.  Earlj  in  1788  Riifus  Putnam  and  a  number 
of  officers  of  the  Nev  Englaud  line  formed  a  plan  and  drew  up  a  Bcbeme  far  a 
«eitleraent  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  On  that  occasion  Timothy  Picki*riiig  urged  the 
exclusion  of  elaTery  from  the  new  States.  Life  of  Pickering  by  O.  Picltcring,  toL 
i,  p.  Mft.  +  Papers  of  Old  Coogresa,  vol,  xli. 
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anxious  to  see  well  settled.  Tliey  were  tlie  very  men  want£<J, 
and  their  memorial  gave  a  new  aspect  to  western  affairs.  Uu- 
liappily,  two  dayi*  later  Oongreea  lost  a  qiionini,  aiid  frtjin  that 
time  till  tlie  fourth  of  July  no  session  wa»  held.  On  the  fifth 
a  quorum  was  a^in  wanting,  and  that  night  Cntler,  with  a 
portmanteau  full  of  letters  to  congreesmen  and  citixscns  of  note, 
rode  into  New  York. 

Cftfrington  reoeived  him  kindly,  introduced  him  to  con- 
greflsmcm,  took  a  lively  interest  in  Ids  plan,  and  on  the  tenth 
of  July  reported  it  favorably  to  the  Iloufle.     Meanwhile,  the 
ordinance  had  been  referred  to  a  new  committee.     The  weather 
wa«  warm  and  little  conducive  to  mental  toil.     But  such  was 
the  industry  of  the  oommitteemen  that  two  days  lator   the 
ordinance  was  read  for  the  first  time.     It  parted  out  the  n?gion 
into  three  States ;  it  provided  that  when  any  of  them  acquire<i 
a  population  of  sixty  thousand  souls  it  should  be  admitted  lo 
the  Union;  it  guaranteed  freedom  of  worship,  but  aaid  not  a 
word  about  slaves.     Grayson  noticed  this,  and  to  him,  perhaps 
more  than  to  any  one  else,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing that  clause  which  at  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  Ikv 
came  the  Sixth  Article.     Involuntary  servitude  was  forbidden 
forever;  but  fugitive  slaves  from  other  States  were  to  be  given 
up.     On  the  thirteenth  of  July  the  question  was  put.  Shall  this 
bill  pass  ?    Eighteen  members  were  in  their  seats,  and  as  their 
names  were  called  seventeen  answert^d  Aye.*    One  lUone  stood 
out.     He  came  from  New  York,  and  was  a  member  of  a  family 
whose  men  never  missed  a  chance  to  display  their  narrow- 
mindedness,  their  want  of  feeling,  and  their  lack  of  common 
Bense,     He  was  connected  with  that  Judge  Robert  Yates  who 
eight  days  before  quitted  the  Federal  Convention  in  disgust, 
and  with  that  Peter  Yates  who  a  few  munths  later  led  the 
street  attack  upon  the  Federalists  at  Albany. 

■WTjile  these  things  were  going  on  in  Congrees,  Cutler  spent 
his  time  in  making  friends  and  furthering  hid  plans.  St.  Clair, 
who  was  President  of  Congress,  and  whom  ho  soon  won  over 
by  asserting  that  there  was  no  other  man  he  so  longed  to  see 
governor  of  the  company's  purchase,  introduced  him  to  the 
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*  The  States  that  voted  for  tlie  antlfilafciT  article  were  UuMchiuetta,  New 
York,  New  Jerncj,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Caroliaa,  South  Ckroliua,  Georgia. 
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foreign  ministers.  He  was  delighted  to  fiud  tliat  Vai»  BorcVel, 
the  Dutch  Charg^,  toot  a  lively  interest  in  the  proposed  settlo- 
ments.  He  dined  with  Hillegas,  the  Treasurer.  He  supped 
with  Grayeon  aud  some  congretismen  from  the  South.  He 
passed  an  evening  with  Osgood,  head  of  the  Board  of  Treaa* 
ury,  and  was  astonished  at  the  variety  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  largeness  of  his  views.  He  was  much  in  the  company  of 
Dane,  of  Winthi-op  Sargent,  of  that  William  Duer  who  the 
next  year  contributed  a  few  numbers  to  the  Federalist,  and  of 
that  David  Kittenhouse  whose  services  in  mathematics  are  still 
remembered,  and  whose  Dutch  clocks  are  still  held  in  high 
repute. 

By  Rittenhouse  he  was  introduced  to  Hutchiua.  Hutchina 
had  lM3en  Geographer  to  the  King,  was  then  Geographer  to 
Cougresa,  and  knew  the  West  better  than  half  the  frontiersmen 
who  hunted  buffalo  and  tracked  bears  from  the  Mnnongahela 
to  the  Illinois,  From  Hutchins  he  drew  the  only  just  descrijv 
tiou  of  the  Ohio  valley  he  had  ever  heard,  was  eurprised  to 
learn  that  the  Muskingum  watered  the  richest  and  most  salu- 
brious part  of  the  whole  western  country,  and  determined 
that  its  banks  t^hould  be  included  in  the  pmvhase.* 

This  imjwrtant  question  decided,  Cutler  turned  next  for 
help  to  Duer.  From  some  hints  dropped  by  friendly  con- 
gressmen,  he  was  led  to  believe  his  scheme  was  violently  op- 
posed by  a  few  membera  of  the  House.  To  fiud  out  who  they 
were,  that  they  might  be  worked  upon,  was,  he  tlionght,  most 
desirable;  and  as  he  could  do  nothing  by  Iiimself,  he  cast 
alwut  in  search  of  aid,  Duer  seemed  to  be  the  maiu  Ho 
was  a  politician  of  local  reputation,  was  rich,  kept  a  jine 
house,  was  intimate  with  almost  every  member  of  CougresB, 
and  could,  therefore,  easily  ascertain  who  were  for  and  who 
were  against  the  plan.  No  sooner  did  Cutler  make  known 
his  wish  than  Duer  undertook  the  buNuess,  and  succeeded  so 

♦  "  Wbh  Introduced  by  Dr.  Bwing;*  nntl  Ritlenhousu  to  Mr.  Ilutcliins,  Geog- 
rapher  of  the  United  StutcA.  CooRnltcd  with  bim  whore  to  moke  uur  location." 
Cutler's  Joonuil,  July  7,  1787.  In  the  entry  of  Monday,  July  9lli,  ia  the  follow- 
ing; "  Waited  this  morning  very  early  on  Mr.  Ilutchliifl.  lie  gaTe  me  the  fullest 
inrormation  of  the  wentorn  country  from  PenMylvanla  to  the  niinaJB,  and  ftdriMd 
me  by  all  mcana  to  make  onr  location  on  ttie  Uu.<(klugam,  wbicb  vas  decidedly,  in 
bia  opinion,  the  beat  part  of  the  whole  weatcm  country.'* 
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well  tliat  the  opponcuts  were  spoedily  known  to  be  Clarke, 
Bingham,  Yates,  Kearney,  aud  Few.  These  men  ho  declared 
mnst  be  attacked  at  their  lodgings.*  But  before  this  deter- 
mination could  be  carried  out  an  ordinance  passed  Congrem 
that  was  little  to  Cutler's  liking. 

The  moment  he  read  it  the  shrewd   Yankee  choee  his 
couTBe.     He  affected  to  be  quite  disheartened.     He  announced 
his  intention  to  spend  no  more  time  and  money  on  the  matter, 
gave  out  that  he  was  going  home,  and  said  that   he  knew 
more  liberal  treatment  would  l>e  given  him  by  Bome  of  the 
States  owning  western  lands,  or  even  by  the  Indians,  f     Thi* 
had  the  desired  effect     Numbers  of  congressmen  called  at  his 
lodgings  to  dissuade  him  from  quitting  tlio  city.      The  busi- 
ness  was,  they  said,  one  of  very  grave  importance.     The  eon- 
tract,  when  entered  into,  would  be  the  largest  private  c<»ntract 
ever  made  in  the  country.     He  must  expect  opposition,  and 
would  do  wonders  if  he  closed  the  matter  in  two  or   three 
months.*     Indeed,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  ad- 
dress he  had  induced  Congress  to  act  so  promptly,  and  to  lend 
80  favorable  an  ear  to  his  proposals.     But  Cutler  stood  firm, 
pretended  to  be  very  indiffei-ent,  talked  much  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  contract  with  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  and  re- 
peated his  determination  to  go  back  to  Boston.*    This  he 

*  "  Ai  there  are  a  number  in  Congreea  decidedly  opposed  to  terms  of  B«eo- 
tUlion,  and  some  to  any  (;oDtract,  I  wish  now  to  asoerttin  tbe  number  for  and 
against,  and  wlio  tboy  are.  .  .  .  Tliis  I  bave  mentioned  to  Colonel  Duer,  vbo 
ha«  promised  to  v^ist  mc.  .  .  .  C'lnrke,  Binghim,  Talcs,  Kvaniey,  and  Few  are 
troublesome  fellows.  They  most  be  attacked  by  my  fricnda  ut  tbeir  lodgines.'* 
Journal,  July  19tt). 

f  "  Informed  the  Committee  of  Congress  that  I  shoald  not  contract  on  the  ooq- 
ditiona  proposed ;  should  preror  purch&slnj;  lands  with  some  of  tbc  Staceft,  who 
would  gire  incomparably  belter  terms  ;  and  therefore  propoffcd  to  Itiave  the  cHy.** 
Cutler's  Journal,  July  20,  1787.  | 

X  "  They  as^mreil  me  I  had  many  friends  in  CongreMi  wbo  would  make  erery 
exertion  in  my  favor ;  that  it  waa  an  object  of  groat  ma^itude,  and  must  not  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  it  in  less  than  two  or  three  months."    Journal,  July  SO,  1787. 

•  "  Sererol  members  of  Congress  called  on  me  early  tbta  moming.  ...  I  waa 
Tcry  iadifferent,  and  talked  much  of  the  adrantagos  of  a  contract  with  one  of 
the  Staurs.  Thia  I  found  had  the  desired  effect.**  Journal^  July  21,  1787.  **l 
waa  convinced  it  wa.i  bent  for  me  to  hold  up  the  idea  of  giving  up  a  cohiract 
with  Congress  and  making  a  contract  irlth  one  of  the  Stales,  which  J  did  in  the 
ttrongest  terma."    Journal,  July  20,  17!J7. 
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Burely  would  have  done,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  api>ear- 
ancee,  had  not  Doer  come  to  him  at  thiis  moment  with  an 
oflfer  that  completely  changed  his  mind. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  principal  characters,  both  in  Con- 
grese  and  in  the  city,  had  lieen  much  Uken  with  the  plan.  The 
terms  given  by  the  Government  to  individual  buyers  were  lib- 
eral. But  the  terms  demanded  by  the  Ohio  Company  were, 
they  thought,  more  tlian  generous,  and  they  felt  loatli  that  bo 
good  a  chance  to  speculate  in  weptem  lands  should  be  suffered 
to  slip  by.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  held,  the  subject  talked 
over,  a  plan  concerted,  and  Duer  sent  to  urge  Cutler  to  extend 
his  contnict  and  take  in  the  new  company.  The  whole  matter 
was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secrete*  Cutler,  after  some  pre- 
tended hesitation,  struck  a  bargain  with  Duer,  and  informed 
Congrcse  that  if  it  would  grant  tlie  teniifl  he  asked  he  was 
ready  to  increase  his  purehjise  to  near  Jive  millions  of  acres. 
He  reminded  the  House  at  the  same  time  that  the  money  paid 
down  for  the  land  would  I>c  enough  to  discliarge  four  millions 
of  the  public  debt,  that  the  price  of  Federal  lands  would  go 
up,  and  that,  in  the  disordered  state  of  affairs  in  Kentucky,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  valley  settlements  of  ro- 
bust and  iuduatrioua  men  warmly  attached  to  Govemment.t 
There  was  mucli  force  in  what  he  said,  and  Congress  deter- 
mined to  consider  the  matter  once  more. 

And  now  the  work  of  lobbying  began  in  eamcBt.J  The 
support  of  the  southern  members  was  secured  by  promising 
St.  Clair  the  governorship.*     Sargent  was  won  over  by  the 

*  "  Oototiol  Duer  came  to  me  with  proposals  from  s  number  of  tho  principal 
characiera  in  the  city  to  extend  our  oontract  and  take  id  another  com|Huiy,  but 
that  U  should  be  kept  a  profound  i^evret.  ...  I  spent  the  evening  (doneted) 
with  Colonel  Duer,  and  agreed  to  puretiawt  roorc  land,  if  tenuB  could  be  obtained 
for  another  coropitny,  which  will  probabtjr  fontard  tho  negotiation."  Cutler's 
Journal,  Jul  J  SO,  1787. 

f  Culler's  Journal,  July  21,  1787. 

^  "  I  immediatdy  went  to  Sargent  and  Duer,  and  wo  now  entered  Into  the  tmc 
spirit  of  negotiation  with  preat  bodiea.  Every  macliitie  in  the  city  that  it  was 
possible  to  set  at  work  we  now  put  in  motion."     Cutler's  Journal,  July  20,  1787. 

•  "  Having  found  it  inipos-Hible  to  tiiipport  Ococral  ParsonA  as  a  candidate  for 
Goremor,  after  the  interest  that  General  A.  St.  Clair  had  nei-ured,  1  embmccd  this 
opportunity  to  declare  that  if  General  ForwinB  oould  have  the  appointment  of  first 
judge  and  Sargent  secretarj  we  should  be  satisfied ;  and  that  I  heartily  wished 
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offer  of  the  Bocretaiyshii) ;  and  it  waa  arranged,  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  tliat  he  should  go  to  Morylmid,  int<Test  the  del^ 
gatuA  of  that  State  in  tlio  company,  and  hnng  them  on,  for 
they  were  not  then  in  Congresft,  while  Cutler  went  on  a  like 
mission  to  Connocticnt  and  Rhode  Islund.*  Meanwhile,  to 
Ihier  and  Sarguut  was  aeaigaed  the  duty  of  lobbying  tlie  oppo- 
nontB  of  the  achenie  in  Congress.  It  was  no  easy  task.  In 
some  casee,  where  tlie  men  were  not  well  known,  two,  throe, 
and  even  four  persons  wejv  engaged  Ijefore  they  could  be 
reached.  A  great  difficulty  was  encountered  by  those  who  un- 
dertook to  induencc  Bingham,  Yates,  Kearney,  and  Few.  But 
the  friends  of  Cutler  stopped  at  nothing,  and  the  refractory 
congressmen  found  themselves  beset  on  all  sides.  They  were 
remonstrated  witli  on  the  street.  They  were  ar;^ed  with  at 
their  lodgings.  They  could  find  no  peace  even  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  or  behind  the  tables  of  the  coflee-house.  Under  such 
pressure  Yates  and  Bingham  soon  gave  way.  Few  held  out 
some  time  longer ;  but  Kearney  stood  firm  to  the  last,  and  was 
denounced  by  Cutlur,  in  a  fit  of  nnger,  as  a  stubborn  mule. 

It  was  now  the  twenty-seventh  of  July.  Cutler,  weazy 
of  business,  had  selected  that  day  for  his  return  to  the  East, 
rose  early,  and  after  packing  his  portmanteaus  wont  out  on  a 
round  of  visits  to  members  of  Congress  to  wish  them  good-by.f 
Eleven  o'clot-k  struck  before  the  last  call  was  made,  and  as  he 
passed  the  City  Uall  the  congressmen  were  hurrj'ing  in.  Car- 
rington,  who  sat  for  Virginia,  saw  him  as  he  went  by,  pnlled 
him  aside,  and  whinpf-nnl  that  Few  was  secured,  and  that  one 
more  trial  was  to  be  made  in  Congress  that  morning.  He  had 
but  a  few  minutes  before  been  assured  that  Lee  was  ready  with 
an  hour's  speech  and  confident  of  success.    Cutler  determiuedy 

hifl  Exoelleocy  General  St.  Hair  might  be  the  Gorcmor;  and  that  1  would  solidl 
the  outeni  members  in  hiit  favor.  This  I  found  raiLur  pleui<ing  to  MUthem  meiD- 
bera."  CutlerV  Jounial,  July  23,  1787.  "  I  am  fully  conrinccd  Uuit  it  was  good 
policy  to  give  up  Purfioiu  mxd  o|)euly  appeu*  soUollouB  thit  St.  CUir  might  bo  ap- 
poiotod  Governor."     Journal.  Jnly  26,  1787. 

*  "Duer,  Sargent,  aod  myself  faave  also  agreed,  If  we  fati,  that  Sargent  shall 
go  on  to  Har)-laQd,  whidi  ta  not  at  present  reprtMentvd,  and  prevail  on  tho  tnem* 
ben  to  como  on,  and  to  interest  them  in  our  plan.  I  am  to  go  to  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  to  lolieit  tho  mcmbeni  from  thoae  State*  to  go  on  to  New  York  and 
lay  an  nnclior  to  the  windward  with  tlicm."     Jouraalf  July  26,  17S7. 

f  Cutler's  Journal,  July  27, 17S7. 
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therefore,  to  wait  till  the  close  of  the  day's  seesion.  Ent  he 
liad  not  long  to  wait,  for  about  three  in  the  afternoon  word 
reached  him  that  an  ordinance  had  passed  fj^ranting  all  lie 
anked.  Immediately  he  set  off  for  the  Treasury  in  company 
with  Sargent,  made  some  verbal  arrangement  with  the  lx>ard, 
and,  leaving  evorjlhing  in  the  care  of  Sargent,  started  for 
Boston.* 

Jhe  contract  was  Bigne<l  late  in  October.  By  it  the  Gov- 
ernment disposed  of  near  Hve  millione  of  acres  of  land  at  two 
thirds  of  a  dollar  per  acre.f  Of  this  great  area  one  million 
and  a  half  was  !x)ught  by  the  Ohio  Company  iar  one  million 
dollars.  The  remaining  tliree  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  were 
for  a  private  Hpecuktioii,  in  which  some  of  the  ableet  men  in 
Coiign^fls  were  deeply  engaged.if 

Immediate  poseeefiion  was  given  to  the  company.  Putnam 
was  made  snperiutendent,  CarpenterB  and  siirveyorB,  boat- 
builders  and  blacksmiths,  farmers  and  laborers,  were  enlisted, 
and  by  tlie  end  of  Noveml>er  tlie  eoloniste,  forty-seven  in  num- 
ber, were  ready  to  set  forth.    The  boat-buildera  were  sent  for- 

*  Catler»9  Journal,  July  37,  1797. 

\  Odo  third  of  A  Jollar  tna  &UQWeJ  for  **  bod  land,"  cast  of  gurrcying,  etc 
Tbe  nominal  prloc  vos  tbvrefor«  116}  ccnte.  Dut  u  this  was  to  be  paid  In  United 
Slates  cortlQcutos  of  debt,  and  as  siich  ccrtiflntea  vera  worth  but  12  cosU  on  % 
dnlkr,  the  real  price  of  the  l&nd  waa  not  f&r  from  8  or  9  «!nt8  per  &cre.  Se«, 
Tbe  Contract  of  tho  Ohio  Company  with  the  Honorable  itoard  of  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Manaueh  Cutler  and  Uajor 
Wlnthrop  Sargent,  as  Agents  for  the  Directum  of  tbe  uid  Company  at  New 
Tork. 

X  "  By  thi.i  ordintnco  we  obtained  the  grant  of  near  &Te  millioofl  of  acrva  of 
land,  amounting  to  three  millions  and  a  half  of  dolUn ;  one  million  and  a  half 
of  aa-ea  for  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  remainder  for  a  private  speuulation,  in 
which  many  of  tlie  principal  charactera  of  Ameriea  arc  conccrne<1.  Wilhottt 
connecting  this  speoilitton,  similar  t(*nus  and  adTontagcti  oould  not  have  been  ob- 
laSncd  for  the  Ohio  Company."  Culler's  Journal,  July  27,  1787.  The  "private 
•peculatiun  "  of  which  Cutler  writes  was  iindoiibtodly  the  fatnouM  Scioto  Company, 
the  firtit  great  "  land  job''  of  tbe  republic  Of  the  UiHtory  of  that  company  only 
a  few  obflonre  (acta  remain.  But  it  is  safe  to  fay  that  most  of  the  public 
men  of  that  day  were  deeply  conr«mcd  in  it,  and  tlutt  chief  among  them  were 
Hamilton,  Duer,  Lee,  and  St.  (*lair.  Con^reHfi  indeed,  some  years  later,  went 
throngh  tbe  form  of  an  inre.iti^ation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Soloto  Company.  But 
tlio  only  member  tliey  would  hare  dared  to  punish  trna  Duer ;  and  Ducf  was  then, 
must  happily,  dead.  The  iave^stigotioo,  therefore,  was  quietly  dropped.  Regarding 
these  land  sale*,  see  a  letter  from  Madison  to  JeffcraoUf  October  24,  1787. 
vnt.  I.— M 
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ward  at  once.^  But  the  rest  of  the  {tarty  met  at  Hartford  on 
New-Year^s-day,  17S8,  and  went  witU  all  speed  to  Lumrill's 
Ferry,  then  a  clnster  of  eight  or  ten  log  huta  on  the  bank  of 
the  YuugUiogheny  river,  thirty  miles  above  Pitt*»bnrg.  There 
they  spent  the  winter,  and  while  they  waited  for  the  rirer  to 
open,  built  their  tirBt  boat.  Tho  craft  wa«  forty-five  feet  long 
anti  tifty  toori  burden.  Her  bows  were  raking  and  heavily 
timbered.  Her  radce  were  made  bullet  -  proof ^  and  eh^was 
namt'd  tlie  May-FIower.f 

April  came  before  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  Youghiogheny4 
On  the  second  of  the  month,  all  being  ready,  the  May- Flower 
was  piiBlifd  into  the  river  and  the  journey  begun.  The  boat 
gUded  Biowty  on  to  the  Munonguliula,  down  the  Monongahela  to 
Pittsburg,  stopped  there  a  few  hoars,  went  thence  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Muskingum  and  the  Ohio,  where,  after  a  voyage 
of  five  days,  it  was  puUed  ashore." 

The  landing  was  made  in  the  wilderness  opposite  Fort  Har- 
mar.  At  that  time  tlie  country  wa;*  iliickly  covere<l  with  noble 
forests  of  oak  and  sycamore,  and  under  their  branches  some 
hnts  of  rough  lx)ard8  torn  from  the  flat-boats  were  hastily  put 
up  to  eei-ve  as  shelter  till  a  clearing  could  be  mode  and  the  city 
laid  out.  Meanwliile,  the  directors  were  not  idle.  A  pamphlet, 
written  by  Cutler  in  praise  of  the  wertem  territory,  wa* 
widely  distributed.  Al»urd  reports  were  circulated  deascribing 
the  country  as  a  new  land  of  promise,  as  tlte  garden  of  the 
world,  afi  the  seat  of  wealth,  as  tJio  centre  of  a  great  empire. 
Kmigranti)  were  offered  farms  at  a  few  shillings  an  acre  and 
transportation  frec^  and  so  many  made  haste  to  avail  themselres 

•  S«  prooeedingt  of  meetings  held  at  Bnickott*i  Tavern,  November  21  and  38, 
1767,  in  ft  puiiptilct  mlk*d  t'untrmct  of  the  Ohio  Company  with  the  HoaormM* 
Bo«rtl  of  Treamiry,  etc.     Also,  New  York  Jourual,  Deceiiitrer  14,  1787. 

t  WeRU'm  Monthly  Mngnxinp,  Mny,  1  S33,vol.  i,  p.  396.  Albich'a  Western  AnnaU. 

X  Youghioghmy,  or  Youghioghmy,  U  the  English  epelling  of  one  of  the  man; 
namev  the  Indiaos  gave  the  Ohio.  Indeed,  Ohio  was  derived  by  the  French  from 
jOui^Ogbanj.  Banorofl'a  HUtory  of  thii  Fonuotko  of  the  Ooudtutioa^  roL  i, 
p.  169,  note. 

•  My  account  of  the  Vew  EnsUnd  Ohio  Oimjmny  )»  taken  chiefly  from  Letten 
on  the  Kirat  Settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  by  Jnenb  Burnet.  ▲  Prij^ 
mont  of  the  Early  History  of  Ohio,  by  Ariui  Xye.  Indian  Wars  of  the  West,  by 
Flint.  IliirriH^H  Tour  in  the  West.  Walber'd  Annual  Disooumc,  and  th«  extnictt 
from  Cntler^D  Journal  publinhed  in  the  North  AiucricJin  Review,  October,  1841. 
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of  the  cumpan/a  offer  that  hy  the  middle  of  April  a  second 
party  set  out  under  Cutler.  They  went  by  kud,  driving  their 
wagons  and  stock  before  thera,  to  Wheeling.  There  they  took 
flat-boats  down  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
July  came  in  sight  of  the  log  huts  of  their  companions.  Next 
day  a  meeting  of  all  the  settlers  was  held  at  the  water's  edge 
to  name  the  place.  Many  terms  were  discussed.  But  it  was 
finally  decided  to  eall  the  city  after  Marie  Antoinette  of  France, 
and  to  bestow  ujwn  it  the  name  of  Marietta.  The  great  square 
where  the  block-house  stood  was  to  be  known  aa  Campus  Mar- 
tiuB,  another  was  called  Quodranaou,  a  third  Cecilia,  a  fourth 
Capitohimi.  The  broad  road  chopped  through  the  woods  to 
Quodranaou  was  dignified  with  the  api>eUatiou  of  Via  Sacra. 
Thus  was  founded  the  firet  settlement  in  wliat  is  now  the  State 
of  Ohio.  But  two  months  had  not  gone  by  before  a  rival  city 
fipraug  up  a  few  miles  farther  down  the  river.* 

A  month  after  the  sale  to  the  Ohio  Company  an  offer  was 
made  U}  Congress  hy  John  Cleve  Syinmes  to  buy  two  millions 
of  acres  between  the  Little  and  the  Great  Miamis.  Syraraes 
was  a  Jerseyman  of  wealth,  had  visited  the  Shawauesc  country, 
had  been  greatly  pleased  with  its  fertility,  and  had  come  away 
declaring  that  eveiy  acre  in  the  wLldost  i>art  was  wortli  a  silver 
dollar.     It  was  too,  he  thought,  only  a  question  of  time,  and  a 

•  An  Account  of  the  Campus  Martini)  at  the  City  of  Marietta,  Territory  of  the 
TTnit»t  States  Northwest  of  the  Klver  Otiio.  tlluiiiratcilby  ua  Elegant  Eu(;ravitig. 
Columbian  Magazine,  Xovcrobt-r,  17K^.  A  li>tter  from  Riifus  Putnam  in  Vermont 
Gaxetto,  January  12,  1780.  A  deseriplion  of  Mnrjetta  in  the  New  Tork  Packet, 
Aaguflt  S?,  1780.  Set.,  aim,  a  pamphlet  catlled  Oration  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  July  4, 
1788,  etc.,  with  the  Prooeedings  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Marietta.  New- 
port, R.  L,  1788.  The  orator  was  J.  M.  Vamnm,  the  lawyer  for  the  butcherfl  in 
the  fauotis  case  of  Trcvctt  againitt  WeMlen.  Cutler  went  out  with  the  parly  in  tlte 
Slimmer  of  1788.  Borne  extracts  from  the  diary  of  his  journey  from  Tlamilton 
to  Marietta  are  given  in  the  Sow  England  TTifltortcal  and  Geneftlo^cal  Ut^pster 
for  April,  July,  and  October,  1850.  Tlie  entry  under  date  of  Friday,  August  15, 
1788,  is  worth  quoting.  "This  morning;  we  went  pretty  early  to  the  boats.  Gen- 
eral TupptfT  bad  mentioned  to  me  a  mode  for  conistniclinE;  a  machine  to  work  in 
the  head  or  stem  of  a  boat  inHtead  of  oars.  It  npiicared  to  me  highly  probable 
that  it  might  Hucceed.  I  therefore  propo»e<l  that  we  flhotilil  ratike  the  experiment. 
A^tated  by  a  number  of  the  periple,  we  went  to  work  and  conBlnict««l  a  niachlne 
in  the  form  of  a  screw,  with  short  bUdeo,  and  placed  it  in  the  stem  of  the  boat, 
which  we  turned  with  a  crank.  It  auccccded  to  admiration,  and  I  think  it  a  rery 
naeful  dlaoovery.'' 
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very  ehori  time,  wlion  this  value  would  be  douhled  juid  tripled 
TlioQfiands  of  inirai^raDts  were  pouring  into  the  valley  oadi 
your,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  were  being  taken  np,  and 
tbo  day  would  Boon  oome  when  the  rich  laud  along  tbo  Xliamia 
and  the  Ohio  would  be  in  great  demand.  There  was  therefore 
a  mighty  fortune  in  store  for  the  lucky  speculator  wlio  should 
buy  land  from  Oongress  for  five  ahilUnga  an  acre  and  sell  it  to 
immigrants  for  twenty.  But  Sjrmmes,  while  he  had  the  fore- 
sight, wanted  the  energy,  the  shrewdneRR,  the  keen  knowledge 
of  men  and  of  the  world  that  so  eminently  distinguished  Cut- 
ler, iris  busuietiB  lagged,  and  though  hia  offer  to  pnrchui^  was 
made  in  August,  1787,  it  was  the  tiftecnth  of  May,  1788,  bo- 
fore  the  contract  was  closed.  In  the  mean  time  he  put  out  a 
pamphlet  and  made  known  his  terms  of  sole.  A  copy  soon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mattliiaa  Denman.  lie  became  interested 
in  the  scheme  and  purcha&od  that  section  ou  wliich  now  stands 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  One  third  he  kept,  one  third  be  sold 
to  Robert  Patterson,  and  tlie  nnnaiuder  to  John  Filson. 

The  conditions  of  the  purchase  from  Synmies  gave  them 
two  years  in  which  to  begin  making  clearings  and  bnilding 
hut&  But  the  three  determined  to  lo^  no  time,  and  at  once 
made  ready  to  lay  but  a  city  directly  opposite  that  spot  wbere 
the  waters  of  the  Licking  mingle  themselves  with  the  Ohio. 
Denman  and  Patterson  were  no  scholars.  But  Filson  had  onoe 
l>eeu  a  school-master,  knew  a  Httle  of  Latin  and  aomothing  of 
history,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  duty  of  chooeiug  a  name 
for  the  town.  He  performed  the  task  in  a  way  that  must  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  humble  race  of  pedagognes  to 
which  he  belonged.  Tlie  melodious  Indian  name«  were  too 
barbarous  for  his  scholarly  taste.  And  as  he  could  recall  none 
among  cities  ancient  or  modem  quite  to  his  liking,  he  de- 
termined to  make  one,  and  produced  a  word  tJiat  wae  a  most 
alwurd  mixture  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  He  called  the 
place  Losantiville,  wliich,  being  interpreted,  means  the  city 
opposite  the  moutli  of  the  Licking.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
Indiana  Bcalpcd  him. 

Though  the  spot  was  selected  and  named  in  August,  Christ- 
mas came  l>efore  Patterson  left  ifaysv^o  with  a  company  of 
fourteen  backwoodsmen  to  mark  out  the  streets  and  put  tip  the 
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first  huts  of  Losantiv-ille.*  Aa  they  picked  thoir  way  between 
the  cakes  of  ice  that  obstructed  the  river,  they  came  in  eight 
of  the  Little  Miami,  and  there,  on  a  broad  Hat^  beheld  tlie 
block-house  and  the  half-tinished  cabins  of  Columbia. 

Emigration  to  tho  West  now  became  the  rage  of  the  time. 
Every  small  farmer  whono  barren  acres  were  covcrtMl  with 
mortgagee,  whose  debta  preeeed  heavily  upon  him,  or  whose 
roving  spirit  gave  him  no  peace,  was  eager  to  soil  his  home- 
stead for  what  it  would  bi-ing,  save  what  he  could  from  tlie 
geni'ml  wivck,  and  bcgiu  life  anew  on  the  banku  of  the  Mus- 
kingum or  the  Ohio.  And  so  many  did  so  that  at  the  return 
of  every  spring  hundreds  of  boats  went  down  the  Ohio  hea\'y 
with  cattle  and  household  goods.  One  observer  at  Fort  Pitt 
wrote  home  that  between  the  first  of  March  and  the  middle  of 
April,  1787,  he  saw  fifty  flat-boats  sot  off  for  the  eettloments-f 
Another  at  Fort  Finney  saw  thirty-four  boats  pass  in  thirty- 
nine  damt  ^^^  adjutant  at  Fort  Hanuar  had  taken  the  pains 
to  couril  the  boats  that  floated  by  tho  garrison  from  Octol>er, 
1786,  to  May,  1787,  and  declared  that  they  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  aoventy-seveii,  and  carried  upward  of  twenty-seven 
hundred  souls.*  Another  safe  authority  estimated  that  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  emigrants  went  by  Marietta  in  178S.|  In- 
deed, forty-five  hundred  were  reported  as  having  passed  Fort 
Hannar  between  February  and  June.^  In  New  England  the 
success  of  the  Ohio  Company  in  procuring  emigrants  was  im- 
mense.    They  mivertised,  they  put  out  pamphlets  assuring  the 

*  mie  first  huta  were,  like  thoao  of  Marietta,  made  from  tbe  settlers'  boats. 
The  ciiRtnm  of  buiUJing  houaos  with  buard^  that  had  onco  mode  the  rude  "arks  " 
that  lloaU;d  dovm  tbii  river  continued  lon(^  after  ^w-milU  boil  become  DQtnoroua. 
A  writer  who  daw  Cincinnati  in  1797  nanarkfi;  "Thfrc  waa  not  one  briek  hotiso 
in  the  city.  Tho  houses,  and  theru  were  very  few  of  them,  were  prindpaUj  of 
boat-plankd  taken  from  the  6ai-boatft  In  which  omigranttt  had  descended  the 
river."  Reminisocnoea  of  Jiidf'e  McLean.  Historical  Magarine,  June,  I860,  p.  177. 
Bee,  also,  Uistoricol  Mof^anne,  toI.  It,  p.  SIA.  A  description  of  tho  hou&ea  of 
the  earljr  aettlers  in  the  Weitt  Is  glren  in  Drake's  Ftoneer  Life  io  Kentucky.  For 
some  facta  regardlns:  the  carlj  settlement  of  Cincinnati,  see  the  tesUmonr  of  Den- 
man,  Patterson,  Ludlow,  and  othen  in  the  ChanooT7  Suit  of  tbe  C^tjr  of  Cincinnati 
■gainst  Joel  Williams  in  IS^t?, 

t  PcnnByWania  Gazette,  June  20,  1787.  %  ^<(1-  March  80,  1?89. 

*  Independvnt  Gasettcer,  July  10,  1787;  also,  American  Museum. 
I  Oolumbinn  Magnzino  for  October,  1788,  p.  890. 
^  Albacb'a  Annals  of  tbe  West,  p.  473. 
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people  titat  a  man  of   pufih  and  oonrage  conld   nowhere  be 
60  proeperons  and  bo  happy  im  in  the  West     The  climate  was 
delightful.     Rain  waa  abundant.     The  soil  rich  and  watered 
by  broad  rivers,  along  whojse  banks  were  great  bottoms  and 
natural  meadows  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  in  circuit.     There 
the  forests  of  oak  and  black-walnut,  sycamore  and  maple  were 
free  from  underbrush,  and  the  noble  trees  thnigt  out  their 
branches  bo  far  on  every  side  that  a  man  in  a  single  day  conld 
clear  an  acre  of  land  fit  for  planting  Indian  com.     Indeed,  the 
trees  were  bo  far  apart  he  need  not  chop  them  down.     lie  luul 
but  to  girdle  them,  while  each  maple  he  spared  would  yield 
him  ten  }>ound8  of  sugar  every  year.*     In  no  long  time,  thero- 
fore,  the  com[)aiiyV  lmnl)eriug  wagon,  with  its   black    canvas 
cover  and  flaming  inscription,  "  To  Marietta  on  the  Ohio,"  be- 
came a  familiar  sight.f     At  tirst  the  departure  of  bo  many  men 
from  the  States  was  little  heedtMl,  for  they  were  believed  to 
be  broken-down  farmers  and  Shayites  going  to  retrieve  their 
fortune*  and  their  honor  in  the  West.     But  when  it  was  noticed 
that  l)eliiud  the  wag(.>u  rode  numlx^is  of  most  robust  and  prom- 
ising  youths,  the  alanu  of  the  people  broke  forth   in  hitter 
complaints.     The  pclieme  was  denounced  in  the  coffee-bonnes 
as  a  wicked  plot  to  drain  tlie  East  of  its  best  blood.     Tlie  op- 
ponents of  tlie  company  put  out  a  number  of  pamphlets  against 
it,^  and  wrote  much  bad  verse  on  Cutler.     The  pofjr  fooU, 
it  was  said,  were  being  enticed  from  comfortahle  homes  under 
the  promise  that  they  were  going  to  a  land  of  more  than  tropi- 

*  See  An  BxpUuialion  of  the  Map  which  detlneatm  that  part  of  the  Fedenl 
Lands  oompriM-d  belireoo  PoDiiBylnuiui  West  Iiiae>  the  lUver  Ohio,  Sototo,  tod 
Lake  Eric.     SnVm,  1767,  p.  10. 

•  f  Flint  declares  that  he  "  dtfitlnctly  nmemhera  the  vogOD  that  carried  out  a 
namber  of  adventurers  from  the  oountieit  of  Esjicx  and  Uiddle»cx,  in  Maaeadni* 
BCtta,  on  the  second  emigration  to  the  wooiU  of  Obia  He  remembers  the  black 
canvoB  corering  of  the  waj^n,  the  white  and  large  lettering  in  capitaU^  *To 
Uorioila  on  the  Ohio."*     Flint's  Indian  Wirs  of  the  Weet,  p.  143. 

{  A  oninbor  of  chose  curious  pamphlets  arc  still  t«  be  found  In  old  familj 
pirretB.  Some  of  them  were  !llu«tratcd  with  rude  euts.  Bars  Walker:  **I  hare 
a  distinct  recollection  of  a  pictare  irhioh  I  saw  in  boyhood  prefixed  to  a  penny 
aoti-moving-to-Ohio  pamphlet,  in  which  a  Rtoitt,  nidJr,  wetl'dFeaoed  man  on  a 
vleek,  fat  horee,  with  a  label,  *  I  am  going  to  Ohio,'  mceta  a  pale  and  ghastly 
flteleton  of  a  man,  searcely  half  dressed,  on  the  wreck  of  wlml  wa<i  once  a  hone 
.  .  .  with  a  label,  *  I  have  been  to  Ohio,' "  Annual  Dtpcourro  in  TnuisAcUaDA  of 
the  ilistorical  and  Fhilowpbical  Society  of  Ohio,    Part  il,  pp.  1D4. 
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cal  ricfanees;  to  a  laud  where  tlxey  should  reap  without  having 
so\m,  and  gather  without  having  ploughed.  But  in  truth  the 
chmate  was  cold,  the  land  sttrUo  and  eiekly,  and  the  wcwds 
full  of  Indians,  panthers,  and  hoop-snakes.* 

The  East,  however,  stood  m  much  less  danger  of  losing 
her  yonng  men  and  her  young  blood  than  the  Confederation  of 
losing  the  whole  region  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and 
the  Mississippi.  In  ti-utli,  tliat  the  settlements  along  the  IIol- 
ston  and  the  Teimessee  did  not  revolt  in  1788  and  go  over  to 
Spain,  was  not  the  fault  of  one  of  the  boldest,  most  unprincipled 
of  men.  Nowhere  in  the  United  Statee  at  that  time  were  the 
people  so  discontented  and  unhappy,  Tlie  evils  of  which  they 
complained  were  near  and  pressing.  Yet  everything  they  had 
done  for  the  alleviation  of  their  condition  served  but  to  in- 
crease thuir  miseries.  The  men  of  one  district  had  broken 
away  from  North  Carolina,  had  fonued  the  State  of  Franklin, 
and  made  Seviur  their  Governor.  But  the  State  of  Franklin 
no  longer  existed.  North  Carolina  had  mgtored  her  anthority, 
and  Sevier,  outlawed  and  attainted,  was  hunting  buffalo  and 
fighting  Cherokees  far  beyond  the  borders  of  civilization.  The 
men  of  another  district  had  begged  Virginia  to  let  them  go, 
and  had  petitioned  Congress  to  make  of  their  district  a  State. 
The  request  was  refused.  Angry  and  excit*^!  at  the  treatment  ac- 
corded them  by  friends,  they  now  began  to  think  of  seeking  aid 
of  ancient  foes,  and  in  a  short  time  were  broken  into  five  factions. 

The  most  reckless  were  for  taking  up  arms,  quitting  the 
Confederation,  forming  a  new  repnltlic,  and  allying  themselves 
closely  with  Spain.  A  second  party,  composexl  t>f  men  who 
hated  Spauiartls  even  more  than  Indians,  were  for  fighting 
Spain  and  seizing  Louisiana.  Tlicse  were  op|X)sed  by  a  set 
who  declared  they  were  eager  to  leave  the  Union,  but  wished 
to  see  the  country  under  the  crown  of  Spain.  Some,  remem- 
bering the  great  things  wliich  France  had  done  in  the  late  war, 
wore  for  soliciting  Louis  to  obtain  a  retrocesHion  of  Louisiana, 
and  to  spread  his  authority  over  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Others  expressed  a  firm  conviction  that  by  a  prajwr  show  of 
force  they  could  extort  the  free  use  of  the  Miississippi  from 
Spain  without  throwing  off  the  authority  of  Congress, 
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Chief  among  these  was  Jamea  Wilkmson.     WiUdnson  was 
a  great  favorite  with  the  flottJors.     Indeed,  ainoe  the  failure  of 
tliti  Wabaah  expedition  and  the  disgrace  of  Clark,  no  man  in 
the  Tolluy  Btood  higher.     But  in  such  a  Btate  of  eootety  he 
who  would  lead  must  be  quick  to  foresee  and  quick  to  per- 
form the  wish  of  the  people,  and  must  ever  be  doiu^  deeds 
that  will  make  him  the  talk  of  the  country  far  and  near.     Thift 
Wilkinson  well  knew,  and  determinod  to  add  to  his  j>opnIant7, 
if  powible,  by  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.     His 
first  step  was  to  try  the  temper  of  tlie  Spaniards.     For  tljis 
purpose  he  procured  a  flat-1x}at,  loaded  it  with  Hour,  tolvat'co, 
baoon,  and  hams,  and  sent  it  down  the  Mli^issippi,  houtid  for 
New  Orleans.     A  few  days  later  lie  set  out  himecdf.      Evenj-- 
thing  went  well  with  the  l»oat  till  Natchez  was  reached.    There 
it  was  haile<lT  stopjied,  and  examined.   The  oommandants  along 
the  river  had  orders  to  seize  and  sell  all  American  vessels  tliat 
came  in  their  way.     But  when  the  Spanish  otKcer  at  Natchez 
learned  whose  property  the  craft  was,  he  hesitated,  and  tiaally 
set  it  free,  for  ho  was  not  disposed  to  moddlo  with  the  goods 
of  a  general  officer,  and  of  so  distinguished  a  general  officer  as 
Wilkinson.     At  New  Orleans,  however,  the  authorities  knew 
nothing  of  Wilkinson,  nothing  of  Kentucky,  and  were  not  in- 
clined to  show  any  forbearance  toward  the  Gcneral^e  fiat-tM>at 
Indeed,  the  intendant  was  about  to  coutiscate  the  cargo,  when 
a  merchant  of  some  influence  in  the  city,  and  who  knew  Wil- 
kinson well  by  reputation,  waited  on  the  Governor.     He  told 
Miro,  who  was  as  ignorant  of  Kentucky  as  of  Maine,  that  the 
measures  taken   by  the   int«ndant  would   in   all   probability 
give  rise  to  unpleasant  consequences.     Tlie  Kentuckians  were, 
lie  said,  already  exasperated  beyond  endurance  at  the  behavior 
of  the  Spaniards.     They  were  a  bold  and  feariess  rac<*,  were 
determined  to  Imve  the  use  of  tlie  river,  and  if  the  system  of 
seizing  their  vessels  went  on,  it  was  quite  likely  that  they 
would,  in  spite  of  Congress,  undertake  to  open  the  Mississippi 
by  force,  and  they  were  well  able  to  do  it     The"  merchant 
hinted,  also,  that  Wilkinson  was  very  popular,  that  he  had  great 
influence  over  the  Kentuckians,  and  that  his  boat^load  of  flonr 
and  pork  was  sent  down  in  the  hojie  of  finding  some  excuse  to 
pick  a  quarrek     If  his  pro^jerty  were  captured,  he  would  raiee 
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a  great  outcry^  rouse  the  whole  country,  and  come  over  the 
border  with  several  thousands  of  the  beet  shots  in  the  valley. 

Miro  was  much  alarmed,  thanked  the  merchant  for  hia  in- 
formiitiou,  and  iutimated  to  the  lutendaut  that  it  would  bo 
well  to  withdraw  the  guard  from  the  boat.  This  was  done, 
and  the  goods  were  alUiwed  to  be  sold  free  of  duty.  When 
Wilkinson  came,  and  lieaixl  under  what  obligations  he  lay  to 
Lis  uukno\\-n  friend,  he  went  to  him,  expressed  his  gratitude, 
and  the  two  soon  fonned  a  plan  for  future  work.  He  next 
went  to  tlie  Governor.  That  ho  might  not  seem  to  stoop  from 
the  high  character  given  of  him  hj  seeming  to  be  concerned 
in  so  small  a  matter  as  a  boat-Ioaci  of  flour  and  hamfs  he  framed 
and  told  to  Miro  a  great  he.  The  barrels  and  flitches,  he  said, 
were  not  Ids.  Tliey  belonged  to  some  Kentuckiaus  who  wished 
to  make  a  trial  of  the  temper  of  the  Spanish  Government  It 
was  exjiectwl  that  tlie  vessel  would  be  caphired.  He  was 
merely  to  look  on,  and  when  he  went  back  to  the  States,  report 
to  Congress  what  he  had  seen.  He  was  deei)ly  sensible  of  all 
the  Idndneee  tliat  had  been  shown  to  him.  But  on  no  account 
ehoidd  the  Governor  expose  himself  to  the  anger  of  the  Span- 
ish Court  by  refusing  to  seize  the  cargo.  It  was  a  mere  trifle, 
and  the  commands  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  were  perhaps  im- 
perative.* This  confirmed  the  worst  fears  of  Miro.  He  was 
sure  that  an  invasion  was  meditated.  He  believed  that  Wil- 
kinson was  a  man  of  much  power,  and  well  able  to  delay,  if 
not  to  hinder,  the  attack,  which  at  every  rise  of  the  river  he 
expected  would  be  ma<lc.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  win 
over  Wilkinson.  No  bait  was  then  so  tempting  as  the  right 
of  free  trade  with  New  Orleans.  This  the  wily  Spaniard  held 
out,  Wilkinson  took  it,  and  the  two  struck  a  bargain.  The 
General  was  to  do  aU  that  lay  in  liis  power  to  bring  tlie  people 
of  Kentucky  to  the  side  of  Spain.  In  return  for  his  services 
he  was  promised  a  ready  market  at  New  Orleans  for  all  the 
flour  and  tobacco  he  might  send.  The  reward  was  a  rich  one, 
for  a  hundred-weight  of  tobacco  which  cost  in  Kentucky  two 
Spanish  dollars,  sold,  at  New  Orleans,  for  nine  Spanish  dollars 
and  a  half. 

*  Sc*f  the  ptntproent  of  Daniel  Clark,  nephew  of  Witkioson'a  ngcat,  in  Aniuls 
«f  the  West,  Albacli,  p.  489. 
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Wilkinson  hastened  borne.    But  he  had  not  been  many  woelcB 
in  the  valley  when  new8  came  to  him  that  Colonel  Connolly, 
of  the  British  amiy,  was  at  LouisvlUo.     Connolly   had  come 
through  the  woods  from  Detroit  to  the  Big  Miami,  had  thcra 
taken  a  eoiioe  and  im  Indian  giiide  and  paddled  down  the  river 
to  the  Ohio  and  on  to  Ixjaisville.     Ug  declared   that  his  biisi- 
neas  was  to  look  after  some  lands  he  once  owned  at  the  falK 
But  Wilkiniwu,  who  was  a  practised  liar,  mistrusted  him,  and 
resolved  to  find  out  the  real  purpose  of  his  visit.     lie  accord- 
ingly asked  Connolly  to  come  and  spend  some  time  with  him, 
and  Connolly  did  so.    "Wilkinson  treated  him   with   marked 
kindness,  won  his  contideuce,  sounded  liim  on  tlie  navigation 
of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  soon  found  out  the  secret.     Indeed, 
Coimolly  conlided  ta  him  in  private  that  Great  Britain  was 
eager  to  strip  Spain  of  Louisiana,  and  opened  to  him  the  whole 
plan  of  operations.     Troops  could  not  bo  spared  from  Caimda 
and  the  forts  the  British  still  held  on  American  ground.     But 
Sir  Guy  Cai'leton,  who  had  Inscome  Ix>rd  Dorchester,  stood 
ready  to  help  the  Kentuckians  in  a  war  with  Spain.     He  would 
Bend  money,  clothes,  and  muskets  for  ten  thousand  men  the 
moment  such  an  army  was  collected.    He  would  raise  two 
regiments  in  Kentucky,  and  as  it  was  neoeaaaiy  to  have  the 
troops  commanded  by  skilful  officers,  every  veteran  of  the  late 
war  who  would  enlist  was  to  have  the  same  rank  in  the  British 
army  that  he  once  held  in  the  continental  army.     As  for  AVil- 
kiuson,  he  had  but  to  name  his  terms. 

To  all  this  the  arch  plotter  listened  with  gravity,  and  the 
moment  he  hiid,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  pumped  out  of  Con- 
nolly all  that  he  wished  to  know,"  Injgan  to  look  coldly  on  the 
scheme.  It  was,  he  said,  not  yet  five  years  since  peace  had 
been  declared.  The  bitter  feeUnga  engendered  by  the  war  were 
still  fresh.  The  Americans  hated  the  British  with  an  implaca- 
ble h'atreil,  and  never  could  he  brought  to  join  with  thfem  in 
any  undertaking.  This  was  true  all  over  the  coutinenL  Bnt 
it  was  especially  true  in  Kentucky.  In  that  district  the  poople 
Iiad  seen  their  settleiiientii  attacked,  tlieir  houses  burned,  their 
friends  and  kinsfolk  shot,  scalped,  maimed,  and  tortured  by  tlxe 
Indians.  And  these  atrocities  they  firmly  believed  had  been 
instigated  by  the  British.     Connolly  protested  that  thia  was  « 
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mistake.  AVilkinson  aasored  his  guest  that  it  was  not,  and  be- 
lieving him  to  be  a  blusterer  aud  a,  coward,  determined  to  play 
upon  him.  He  sent  accordingly  for  an  old  trapper  and  hmiter 
in  whom  he  could  rely,  made  known  his  wishes,  and  hired  him 
to  make  a  feigned  attack  on  ComioUyV  life.  The  thing  was 
done.  The  trapper  was  seized,  brought  before  Wilkinson,  who 
wa«  a  civil  justice,  sharply  questioned,  and  declared  that  the 
Indians  had  killed  his  son,  that  he  believed  they  hjul  been  set 
on  by  the  British,  aud  that  he  meant  in  revenge  to  have  tho  life 
of  every  Englishman  that  came  in  his  way.  He  was  remanded 
to  tlie  custody  of  the  sheriff  and  locked  np  for  a  few  hours. 
The  prisoner  was  scarcely  out  of  the  room  when  Wilkinson 
assured  Connolly  that  the  law  was  unable  to  protect  liim,  that 
he  was  in  great  danger,  and  would  be  a  lueky  man  if  he  got  off 
with  his  life.  The  nisc  succoedod.  Connolly  was  terribly 
frightened,  said  he  would  go  at  once,  and  begged  hard  for  an 
escort  to  conduct  him  out  of  Kentucky.  This  was  readily 
given,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  November  he  recrossed  the 
Ohio  on  Ins  way  back  to  Detroit* 

When  Wilkinson  found  himself  rid  of  Dorchester's  agent 
he  began  at  once  to  make  ready  for  a  second  expedition  to 
New  OrlcimH.  Boitte  were  secured,  anas  aud  aiurauuition  laid 
in,  aud  in  a  few  weeks  great  stores  of  Hour,  bacon,  tobacco, 
butter,  and  hams  were  on  their  way  to  Louisville,  By  the  last 
of  December  all  preparations  were  finished,  and  early  in  Janu- 
ary of  the  now  year  the  expedition  set  out  amid  the  shoute  and 
blessings  of  the  whole  town.  It  was  a  white  day  for  Wilkin- 
son. Never  had  he  been  so  popular.  He  was  looked  on  as  a 
great  deliverer.  He  had  opened  the  Mississippi.  He  had 
made  a  market,  and  emptied  coimtless  rude  warehouses  and 
baniE  where  for  three  years  the  kindly  fruits  of  tlie  earth  had 
been  stored  up,  and  where,  but  for  him,  they  might  have 
stayed  till  they  were  eaten  by  rats  and  worms,  or  become  foul 
from  decay.  The  little  fleet  which  was  to  cai*ry  this  produce 
to  New  Orleans  numbered  twenty-five  flat-boats  of  the  largest 
size.  Each  bore  the  Kentucky  colors,  and  was  armed  with  a 
swivel  gmL     Some  few  had  three-pounders.     The  fighting 

*  Thcflc  farts  are  related  in  a  letter  written  by  Wilkinson  to  Miro,  Ftibruary 
IS,  1760.    See  QAyatT^'fl  Spanlsb  DoiuiuatioQ  of  Louictiaiia. 
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force  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  well  drilled  and  officered, 
for  it  was  tliouglit  not  unlikely  that  some  severe  fighting  woold 
be  done  before  the  boats  made  fast  to  the  levee  at  New  Or- 
leans.* 

The  example  of  Wilkinson  was  soon  followed  by  others, 
and  dozens  of  flat-)x)ats  were  hastily  put  together,  filled  with 
produce,  and  dispatehed  to  New  Orleans.  So  mach  wheat, 
pork,  and  com  went  down  the  Mississippi  in  the  winter  months 
that,  when  spring  came,  in  the  rich  counties  of  Westmoreland 
and  Washington  the  cost  of  food  had  risen  sixty  per  cent.f 

*  Extracts  of  a  letter  from  a  Oentleman  at  Louisville  (falls  of  the  Ohio)  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Journal,  January  16,  1789.  See  New  York  Journal, 
March  6,  1789. 

f  See  a  letter  dated  Marietta,  March  10,  1790.  fVeeman^B  Journal,  Hay  1% 
1790: 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FEDERAL    GOVEENMENT. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Journal  that  informed  its  readers  of 
the  departure  of  Wilkinson's  fleet  also  made  known  to  them 
the  ceremonies  with  which  the  citizens  of  New  York  bade 
farewell  to  the  Confederation,  and  gave  a  welcome  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

While  the  Kentuckians  were  busy  making  ready  for  their 
voyage  to  New  Orleans,  their  friends  in  the  East  were  not  lees 
occupied  choosing  electors  and  members  of  the  new  Congress. 
In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  elections  were  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  for  presidential  elec- 
tors. Eveiywhere  the  day  passed  off  quietly,  and  before  night 
electors  were  chosen  in  all  the  ratifying  States  save  New  York, 
In  that  commonwealth  the  voting  was  to  be  done  by  the  Legis- 
latore,  and  there,  at  the  very  start,  the  absurd  law  produced  a 
qnarreL  The  Assembly  was  full  of  the  creatures  of  Clinton, 
and  strongly  AntifedcraL  The  Senate  was  strongly  Federal 
The  Lower  House  demanded  a  joint  ballot,  which  would  have 
sent  two  Antifederalists  to  the  Senate  and  ten  to  the  Electoral 
CollegQ^  The  Upper  House  demanded  a  concurrent  vote,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  given  it  one  senator  and  five  electors. 
But  the  Assembly  refused,  the  Senate  stood  firm,  and  the  Leg- 
islature adjourned.  New  York,  therefore,  cast  no  vote  for  the 
first  President,  nor  did  she,  during  much  of  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress,  have  any  representative  on  the  floor  of  the 
Upper  House.* 

A  less  serious  quarrel  took  place  in  New  Hampshire.    The 

*  A  report  of  the  debates  in  the  Legislature  during  this  dispute  iB  given  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  January  10,  12,  1789. 
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8enate  claimed  the  right  to  negative  the  choice  of  the  House. 
The  AfiHtnnlily  indignantly  denied  it,  but  toward  midnigji' 
yielded,  entered  a  solemn  protect,  and  chose  electors,  every  one 
of  whom  was  an  nndoubted  Federalist*  The  xnoet  exeitiug 
election  waa  perhajw  in  Maryland.  There  the  choice  of  electors 
was  with  the  people,  and  the  State  l>eing  much  ^ven  to  Anti- 
federaliflra  and  |)aper  money,  two  tickets  were  soon  before  the 
voters.  Meetings  were  held,  addresBes  published,  each  paity 
accused  of  fraud,  and  the  country  districts  actively  canvassed. 
But  the  Fetieralista  assured  the  people  that  Wasbin^on  was 
their  candidate,  and  won  a  handsome  victory.f  In  Virginia, 
also,  the  choice  wae  left  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  In 
MaHsaohufietta  nmch  the  same  thing  was  done.  Two  electois 
were  chosen  at.  large.  Eight  more  were  selected  hy  the  Legis- 
lature from  twenty-foxir  names  sent  np  by  the  eight  congres- 
sional districts.  Elsewhere  tlie  election  was  by  the  L^:i8la- 
tures ;  in  some  by  a  joint  ballot,  in  others  by  a  concurrent  vole 
of  both  branches. 

A  whole  mouth  passed  before  the  electors  met,  Meanwhile, 
there  was  no  electioneering.  No  great  questioas  were  as  yet 
at  stake.  There  were  no  rival  candidates,  there  was  no  hand- 
billing,  no  pamphleteering,  no  lamjxwning,  no  abuse.  The 
selection  of  a  President  lay  with  the  electors,  and  ajs  none  of 
them  were  pledged  to  any  name,  it  was  impossible  to  do  more 
than  speculate  on  the  result  of  the  Italloting.  But  the  man 
must  indce<l  have  been  ill-informed  who  did  not  know  tltat 
every  one  of  the  sixty-nine  gentlemen  would  cast  his  vote  for 
the  American  Fabiua.  But  it  would  liave  been  liard  to  say  on 
whom  the  choice  for  the  second  place  wonld  fall  The  name  of 
John  Adams  was  much  in  the  papers.  But  Adams  liad  noauv 
enemies.  Hu  came  of  New  England  stock,  and  that  was  held 
by  many  to  be  a  good  reason  why  the  southern  electors  should 
vote  for  some  one  else.  Tie  li.id  been  long  abroad,  and  some 
thought  he  had  acquired  6ti"ong  monarchical  notions  during  his 
residence  at  the  Hague  and  the  Court  of  St.  James.     He  had 


*  Freeman'a  Journal,  Fcbruory  4, 17S©. 

f  The  aocounu  of  the  meetiiiiB:?,  »ddre0M>«,  dnd  c1«cti(»i  retuma  are  giv«a  in 
the  Uftryl&nd  Jmininl,  January  2  and  6,  1739,  aud  Iftter.  See,  fttao,  PeoasjrJvmnU 
Ucrcury,  Jonuuy  0,  178tt, 
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written  a  book  which  he  called  a  "  Defence  of  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America."  But 
many  who  read  it  declared  it  was  not  a  defence,  but  an  insidi- 
ous attack.  Yet  Adams  withal  was  strong.  So  strong,  indeed, 
tliat  some  of  hie  enemies,  who  sought  to  rain  his  chanoee, 
8tooi>ed  to  means  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  not  respectable. 
Among  them,  to  his  shame,  was  Hamilton. 

The  stronghold  of  the  opponents  of  Adams  was  New  York. 
Tliat  city  had  long  been  foremost  in  a  show  of  Antifederal 
spirit,  and  there,  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  not  long  after  the 
Constitution  had  been  siilnnitted  to  the  }>eoj>le,  tlie  Clinton 
men  oi^nized  themselves  for  opposition  under  the  name  of 
Federal  Kc^pulilicans.*  The  great  body  of  the  party  was  made 
up  of  Statc-righters  and  paper-money  men,  those  who  had 
reaeuted  the  return  of  the  Loyalists,  had  defeated  tlio  impost, 
had  stood  out  against  the  Federal  Convention,  and  had  loudly 
praised  Lansing  and  Yatea  for  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  a 
display  of  jjatriotism  when  those  two  gentlemen  left  Philadel- 
phia in  a  huff.  The  chiefs  of  the  party  were  the  men  who, 
in  the  troubled  time  before  the  war,  had  risen  to  note  as  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  But  the  most  active, 
the  most  partisan,  the  most  bitter  among  them  were  Marinus 
Willet,  Smith,  Tillinghast,  and  hie  father-in-law,  General  John 
I-amb.  Lamb,  indeed,  was  chainnan,  and  presided  at  tho 
weekly  meetings  at  FrauuceB's  Taveni,  when  tlie  conduct  of  the 
party  ut  Poughkeepsie  was  discussed,  when  the  explanation 
was  dra\v7)  up,  and  the  urgent  circular  to  the  States  calling  for 
a  new  convention  was  sent  out.  f 

Meanwhile^  the  day  for  tho  choice  of  electors  drew  near, 
and  the  Fwleral  Kepul)hcan8  were  all  activity.  Against  Wash- 
ington they  had  not  a  word  to  say.  But  the  man  for  the 
vice-presidency  was  to  their  minds  George  Clinton.  They 
canvassed,  they  disput^l,  they  corresponded,  and  finally  sent 
out  a  circular  letter  in  his  behalf.  It  was  necessary,  sucli  was 
the  substance  of  their  appeal  to  the  voters,  to  have  in  the  new 
Government  some  man  eager  to  further  tlie  constitutional 

*  Life  of  General  Jobn  Lnmb,  by  J.  Q.  L«nke,  p.  30«. 
t  Tbe  Circular  to  the  Juttifi  and  Cotmitea  is  aaioug  tbo  ^llioghast  Papers  in 
tbe  New  York  IIlstoric4l  Sootetj, 
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amendments  ho  many  SUtce  had  made  tlie  condition  of  rati:fica* 
tion.  Such  a  man  was  Govemop  Clint«m.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ten  votes  of  >Jew  York  would  be 
cast  in  hia  favor.  Some  gentlemen  from  Vir^niii  had  been 
consulted,  and  had  declared  that  the  people  of  that  State  also 
had  it  in  view  to  su])port  him.  It  was  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  voters  of  every  State  would  favor  the  scheme  of  making 
Clinton  Yice-President,  and  instruct  their  electors  accordingly.* 

Such  was  the  opposition  of  ojxju  and  avowed  enemiee. 
Very  different,  however,  was  the  opposition  of  Hamilton. 
He  was  great  as  a  party  manager.  No  one  in  liis  day,  not 
even  Clinton,  nor  Burr,  Buqiassed  him.  But  the  political 
world  of  Hamilton's  time  was  ruled  chiefly  hy  caucnsos.  It 
was  through  the  agency  of  caucnses  that  the  revolution  waa 
hc^n,  that  the  Urst  Congress  was  assembled,  that  Iude{>endence 
was  declared,  tliat  the  C'on federation  was  formed,  that  war  waa 
carried  on,  that  the  way  was  made  ready  for  the  framing  of 
the  Constitution.  And  it  was  by  the  caucus  that  Hamilton 
sought  to  defeat  Adams.t  He  affected  alarm  ai  the  poor  proa- 
pects  of  Washington  and  the  fine  prospects  of  Adamfi.  He 
has  been  accused,  by  one  who  surely  know,  of  exciting  equal 
alarm  among  the  Cincinnati.^  He  sent  word  to  Virginia  that 
New  England  was  not  unanimous  for  Washington.  He  as- 
sured his  friends  m  New  England  that  Virginia  was  in  the 
same  condition.  It  is  certain  that  ho  drew  away  fire  votes 
from  Adams  in  New  Jersey,  and  even  caosed  him  to  lose  two 
in  Connecticut^ 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  the  day  before  the  elec- 
tors were  to  meet,  a  post  gallo])ed  into  Hartford.  He  had  l>een 
sent,  he  told  tlie  Connecticut  electors,  for  it  was  to  them  he 
came,  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  He  reminded  them,  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  earnest  wish  of  every  Federalist  the  land  over  waa 
that  the  first  presidency  of  the  republic  should  be  bestowed 

*  brake's  IJfc  of  Luiib,  p.  826.  Clinton  got  but  three  votes,  one]  these  thne 
were  given  hini  by  VirpnU. 

f  **  Alex&ader  ITamiltoti,"  navB  Mr  AdamB,  "  wm  ihe  greatest  orpmiiit  thftl 
CTcr  played  upon  this  instrument"  (the  oaucntt).  ttcvieir  of  the  Propositios-t  for 
Antonding  tho  ('^notitiition,  ^rc.     John  AdAnin'fi  Worlcii,  vol.  r\. 

X  **  He  made  all  that  he  could  of  thene  bodies  di  Cindniuiti  and  otYten  to 
prevent  Ur.  Adama  biding  chosen  Yice-rraddeat."    Keview,  etc  Adams'a  WorkA 
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on  AVaflliingtoD,  Unhappily,  there  was  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  balloting^  even  for  tliat  illustrlouH  oliaracter,  would  not 
be  unanimous.  There  was  doubt  alxjut  the  soutlieni  electors. 
Even  those  of  Vii^nia  were  di^dded,  and  it  was  not  unlikely, 
if  the  New  England  electors  did  not  ca^it  eome  ecatteriug  votes, 
that  Adams  would  bo  chosen  President.  This  clearly  M-as  not 
the  wish  of  tlie  people.  The  Colonel,  therefore,  had  made  a 
close  and  careful  calculation,  and  found  tliat  if  New  Jersey 
threw  away  three  votes,  and  Connecticut  two,  all  would  go 
well  for  Washington  and  Adams.  Trumbull  protested  against 
thifl,  declared  it  must  be  all  a  deception,  and  said  he  could 
not  see  how  giving  two  votes  tu  some  one  else  would  help 
Adams. ''^  But  he  was  silenced,  and  bidden  to  remember  that 
Hamilton  had  made  a  calculation,  and  been  at  the  pains  to  send 
a  post  to  acquaint  them  with  tlie  result.  Connecticut  thei*©- 
fore  gave  two  of  her  votes  to  Samuel  Iluntingtou.  Kew 
Jersey  gave  five  of  her  six  to  John  Jay,  for  there,  too,  Hamil- 
ton had  been  busy. 

That  part  of  the  behavior  of  Hamilton  which  was  bo  ob- 
scure to  Trumbull  admits  of  but  one  ex])laiiation.  His  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  Washington  was  assmued.t  His  calculation 
was  a  sham.  He  needed  no  calcidation.  K  every  other  scjurce 
of  information  had  been  closed  to  him,  he  would  still  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  oue,  wliicli  ought  to  luive  cohned  his 
most  reasonable  fears  and  carried  conWction  to  his  mind  in 


*  "  Many  of  your  friends  were  duped  on  this  occasioD.  t  will  infonn  7cm 
how  it  w«a  managed  in  Connet-ticut.  On  the  day  hoforo  (h«  electioo  Colonel 
Webb  came  on  express  to  Hartford,  sent,  as  be  said,  by  Colonc]  Hamilton,  etc., 
who,  be  assurt^l  ub,  bad  made  an  exact  colcuUtion  on  the  tiubjcct.  and  found  that 
New  Joreey  was  to  throw  away  three  votes,  I  think,  and  Conneciicul  two,  and  all 
would  be  well.  1  exclHiined  affain-at  the  measure,  and  ineiated  that  it  waa  all  a 
deception;  but  what  could  my  Pintle  opinion  avail  against  an  expre«i8  arraed  wftfa 
mtelligonco  and  caluuktiond  ?  So  our  cicctvre  threw  away  two  votes  «hcrc  tbey 
were  sure  they  would  do  no  harm."  TnirabuU  w  Adanii.  Sec  Works  of  John 
Adams,  vol.  tUI,  pp.  484,  4S6. 

t  "If  he  believed  one  word,"  says  Adams,  "of  tho  apprchrnpions  he  propa- 
gated, it  is  very  unnocnnntable ;  for  there  was  a  very  great  certainty  in  the  public 
opinion  that  Washington  would  hare  a  unanimous  vote."  Kevieir,  etc.  John 
Adanw*8  VVorkfl.  A  careful  pcnisal  of  all  the  newspapers,  both  Federal  and  Anli- 
fudcral,  of  the  time.  pubUihed  in  all  parta  of  the  country,  showi;  mo^t  uonL'laHivply 
that  the  public  Kentimeiit  was  overwhelmingly  strong  in  wip[>ori  of  WoshingtoD 
for  the  preaiJency,  and  that  the  statement  of  Ur.  Adams  is  qtut«  just, 
VOL.  L — 85 
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its  most  wavering  moments,  lie  liad  been  present  in  the  Federal 
Convention  from  the  uioniing  when  Randolph  hronght  f<jrward 
the  Virginia  plan  to  the  morning  when  Yates  and  Lansing 
withdrew,  and  he  had  attended  on  many  days  after  they  left. 
He  had  listened  to  the  debates,  and  he  well  knew  with  what 
jealousy,  with  what  animosity,  the  South  even  then  beheld 
the  growing  importance  of  the  East.  That  he  should  there- 
fore, with  the  recollections  of  these  scenes  fresh  in  hie  memory, 
have  really  l)L'lievwl  the  South  would  choose  Adams  and  reject 
Washington,  is  a  supposition  not  to  be  entertained.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  he  was  beut  on  defeating  Adams,  and  to  do  tliis 
made  nee  of  tricks  and  statements  tliat  have  left  a  dark  stain 
upon  his  character. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  meeting  of  Congress,  elec- 
tions for  representatives  began  to  take  place  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Everywhere  the  excitement  was  great,  and  it  seemed 
when  the  reports  came  in  as  if  half  the  first  sesaiou  of  tlie 
House  would  be  taken  up  settling  contested  seats.  In  some 
places  the  polls  were  kept  open  for  many  weeks.  In  others 
the  two  pnrties  were  so  nearly  baUueed  that  no  choice  was 
made  till  after  repeated  trials.  This  was  to  be  ascribed  in 
I>art  to  defective  la^T*,  and  in  part  to  absurd  methods  of  elect- 
ing. In  New  Jersey  the  law  was  silent  as  to  tlie  time  of 
ch)Bing  the  polls.  In  the  eastern  towns  of  that  State,  where 
party  epirit  flamed  higli,  the  polls  were  therefore  kept  open 
for  three  weeks,  nor  would  they  have  been  shut  then  had 
not  the  Governor  named  a  day  after  which  no  retnms  were 
to  be  received.*  In  Connecticut  it  was  the  custom  to  hold 
two  elections.  At  the  first,  three  candidates  were  chosen  for 
each  office.  Their  names  were  then  published,  and  after 
some  weeks  a  new  election  was  held  and  one  of  the  three 
chosen.  But  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  was  necessary  to 
a  choice.  The  result  was  natural.  The  moment  parties  be- 
came nearly  equal  in  numhei*8,  neither  could  secure  the 
needed  majority ;  protracted   elections  followed,  party   aai- 


I 


I 


•  "  In  \ew  Jcreey,  the  law  haring  fixed  no  time  for  dosing  ihe  poll«,  thor 
ware  kept  opeo  three  or  four  woelts  tii  some  of  the  conntie*  hv  the  rivn!  jcftlousy 
between  the  ctstem  and  wMtern  divisions  of  the  Slate.*'  Madiaon  to  AV'ashing- 
ton,  March  Ifi,  178».  , 
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mosity  grew  etronger  and  stronger,  and  in  tbe  mean  time  the 
office  was  vacant. 

The  evil  of  the  system  was  well  shown  in  Masiiachusctts. 
There  Sha^ism  still  throve,  and  every  follower  of  Shays  was 
a  iirm  Antifederalist.  The  stronghold  of  the  party  was  the 
western  coimtici*,  aud  there  a  most  determined  eflort  was  made 
to  elect  its  candidates.  But  so  closely  were  the  two  sides 
matched  tliat  election  after  election  took  place  without  any 
result.  At  last  the  Shayites  of  Worccfiter  connty  made  a  dea- 
perate  effort,  brought  in  votere  from  the  most  distant  jjlaces, 
and  sent  Grout,  an  Antifederalist,  to  the  to])  of  the  poll.  In 
the  extreme  western  counties  a  like  contest  t<iok  place,  but 
after  several  hidh>ting8  the  Federalists  returned  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  a  lawyer,  a  trusty  Federalist,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Massachusetts  general  of  that  name.^ 

In  Middlesex,  Gerry  was  choeen  over  Gorham.  But  not 
till  two  trials  had  been  made  aud  he  had  put  out  an  address 
to  the  electors  declaring  that,  now  the  Constitution  had  been 
adopted,  he  opposed  it  no  longer,  and  that  he  believed  all  citi- 
zens to  be  in  duty  bound  to  support  it.f  In  Suffolk,  Fisher 
Ames,  a  yoimg  man  of  thirty,  was  elected  over  Samuel  Adams, 
Adams  was  voted  for  by  the  Antifederalists,  and  warmly  de- 
fended by  many  Federal  friends.  One  writer  in  tlie  Clironicle 
expressed  the  hope  that  while  the  people  wore  careful  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Federal  Legislature  the  American  Fabius, 
they  would  not  be  unmindful  of  the  xVmerican  Cato.  An- 
other reminded  his  readers  that  Adams  was  the  poor  man*s 
friend.  A  third  ventured  to  declare  that  it  was  the  vote  of 
Adams  that  carried  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  in 
Massachufietta.  But  the  Federalists  asserted  with  great  truth 
that  he  was  old,  tliat  he  had  paHsed  all  his  life  in  destroying, 
and  that  the  turn  of  his  mind  was  much  better  adapted  to 
pidling  down  than  to  building  up.  He  was  therefore  not  a 
safe  man  to  put  into  a  legislature  whose  chief  duty  was  to 


•  See  VcrmoDt  Gflzctto,  January  19.  1789. 
f  Be  was  afterward!!  twlUod  with  this  change: 

"Gerty,  whotie  nltar'tl  mind  in  one  fliiort  year, 
Led  biiD  its  finu  supporter  to  ap^war." 

Aruloa-acy,  an  Bpic  Poem,  book  ii,  p.  IS. 
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build  up.  A  few,  forgetting  his  great  eervioes,  denoimcaed 
him  aa  old  aiul  a*  "  aii  amendnient-monger/*  a  nuxne  often 
applied  to  the  Antifederaliata.* 

Tlie  majority  of  the  first  House  of  Representatives  was  thus 
fonned  of  new  men,  not  a  few  of  whom  had  been  busy  with 
their  books  and  their  sportB  when  Paul  Revere  made  his 
famous  midnight  ride.  Yet  some  noted  names  appear  on  the 
TolL  Connecticut  sent  Jonatlian  TniinhuU  and  Roger  Sher- 
man, who,  \^'ithout  education  and  M-itbout  friends,  had  raised 
hiuiBclf  from  the  shoemaker^s  l>ench  by  dint  of  hard  sense  and 
patient  toil.  From  South  Carolina  came  j£]danuH  Burke  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  Antifodcral  delegation.  In  his  train  were 
Sumter,  renoMTied  for  many  gallant  enterprises  in  the  late  war, 
and  "William  Smith,  a  young  man,  but  soon  to  become  distin- 
guished for  debate.    Madison  was  one  of  the  ten  from  Virginia 

While  tlxese  men  were  busy  eiectioneering,  great  prcparsr 
tions  were  being  made  to  receire  them  at  New  York.  The 
Congress  of  tlie  Confederation  had  occupied  rooms  in  the  City 
Hall,  which  stood  on  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  Treas- 
ury Building.  But  the  building  was  old  and  out  of  repair, 
and  the  rooms  were  thought  too  mean  and  shabby  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  new  Congress.  Tlie  city  was  appealed  to,  but 
could  do  nothing,  for  its  treasury  was  out  of  funds.  Congreaa 
could  do  nothing,  for  the  national  coffers  were  empty.  Some 
wealthy  merchants  therefore  took  u|>  tlie  matter,  and  soon  the 
magnificent  snm  of  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
was  collected  by  subscription.  The  hall  was  immediately  given 
over  to  Major  UEnfant,  who  made  mme  pretensions  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  architecture  and  the  fine  ai't£t,  and  had  gained  some 
note  as  the  designer  of  the  badges  of  the  Cincinnati..  Aii 
army  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  plasterers  was  tume<I  in,  the 
structure  completely  remcwlelleil,  and  renamed  Federal  IlalLf 
So  extensive  were  the  changes  that  when  the  fourth  of  March 
was  come  Federal  Hall  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  carpeutonL 
It  mattered  little,  however,  for  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
but  eight  senators  and  thirteen  representatives  wore  in  the  city. 

*  Wolls's  Life  of  Samuel  Adona^i. 

t  Dcfwription  of  the  Federal  Edifice  at  New  York.     Illartniled  with  a  PImto 
i^rcsendng  a  View  of  that  Building.    Coltunbian  Magazine,  August,  17B0. 
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Tho  day  had  been  nshered  in  with  a  few  pleasing  and 
Boleurn  ceremoniee.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third,  as  the  suu 
went  down  bL'hind  the  low  ridges  of  the  Jersey  coast,  the  giina 
at  the  Battery  tired  a  farewell  salute  to  the  old  Confederation. 
At  the  coffee-house  6ome  jolly  gentlemen  sat  late,  and  long 
after  midnight  continued  to  drink  bmupors  to  tho  new  era. 
When  the  first  streaks  of  gray  apjieared  on  the  morning  of 
the  foxirth,  nt  twelyc  noon,  and  at  six  in  the  evening,  ealutea 
were  again  tired,  and  the  bells  of  all  the  chni-ches  in  the  city 
rang  out  a  welcome  to  that  Constitution  nnder  wliich  we  havo 
in  a  hundred  years  become  the  freest,  the  richest,  the  most 
prosperous  of  nations.* 

Had  it  not  l>ecn  for  the  bell-ringing  and  the  firing  there 
would  have  been  little  to  indicate  that  a  great  change  of  gov- 
ernment had  taken  place.  Some  new  faces  indeed  were  seen 
at  the  coliee-house,  and  some  familiar  ones  were  missed,  for 
many  members  of  the  old  Congress  who  had  failed  to  secure 
seats  in  the  new  had  alrejidy  pat^ked  their  portmanteaus  and 
hastened  home.  But  a  sense  of  duty  kept  a  few  in  their  seats, 
and  these  continued  to  hold  daily  sessionf*,  and  to  transact 
some  unimportant  business  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
ifeanwhile  the  new  Government  from  wliich  so  much  was 
s      expected  could  not  go  into  operation.     The  day  on  which  it 

B     was  to  have  begun   slipi>ed  by.      Yet  its  members  did  not 
»      come.     This  was  highly  diverting  to  the  Antifedcralists,  and 
the  source  of  endless  annoyance  to  the  Federalists.     They 
•"      contented  themselves,   liowever,  with   cursing  the  sloth   of 
their  friends  in  private  and  apologizing  for  them  in  pub- 
lic.    Tlie  roads,  it  was  said,  were  in  a  terrible  state.     T}»o  dia- 

^B  tftncea  were  long.  The  elections  had  been  so  close  that  in 
many  plac4?fl  a  choice  had  not  been  made  till  the  last  mo- 
ment. Some  had  pressing  busineee  to  arrange,  and  could  not 
leave  home  till  it  was  settled.     But  they  woidd  soon  come. 

•  A  week  passed,  and  a  few  stragglers  a]>peared.  Then  even 
the  Federalists  lost  all  patience.  A  meeting  was  held  of  such 
senators  and  representatives  as  were  in  tovra,  and  a  vigoi^ 
OUB  api>ea!  sent  out  to  the  absent  niemberi*  to  hurry.  Anoth- 
er week  was  impatiently  spent.     Ualf  a  dozen  new  men  came 

*  Xew  York  Jounial,  March  fi,  1789. 
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in»  an<l  tlic  ?naiter  began  to  look  eeriouB.  Tbe  old  Congress 
was  alowly  dying.  The  new  Congreas  showed  no  agns  of 
life,  and  it  Bccmed  not  uulilcely  that  tl»e  country  would  in  a 
ghort  time  be  left  without  a  government  of  any  kind.  Every 
day  the  people  grew  more  and  more  excited.  Indeed,  in  the 
great  citim  bumneae  almost  ceoeed  to  be  done.*  Alamicd  and 
angry,  the  senators  called  a  second  meeting  and  published  a 
Becond  appeal,  more  urgent  than  the  tiret.  But  no  heed  was 
^ven  to  it,  and  March  was  all  but  ended  when  the  thirtieth 
repiwentative  croeeed  the  HudBon-, 

The  number  of  the  first  House  had  been  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution at  sixty-five.     But  Rhotie  Island  and  North  Carolinfl 
.   had  not  joined  the  Union,  so  the  nmnber  fell  to  fifty-nina 
/  Tlurty  made  a  quorum,  and  a  qnonim  being  present  in  the 
city,  the  House,  on  the  morning  of  the  tliirtieth  of  March, 
',  toolc  po««08sion  of  its  rooms  in  Federal  Hall  and  organized. 

The  first  duty  was  to  chooee  a  speaker.  Vir^nia,  it  was 
well  known,  had  secured  the  presidency.  Tlio  vice-presidency 
had  been  U-stowcd  on  MassacbuBetts.  New  York,  whicli 
ranked  but  fourth  among  the  States  in  weidth  and  popuhition, 
had  been  most  richly  rewarded  with  tl>e  seat  of  Congrees..  It 
was  thougtit  no  more  than  just,  therefore,  that  tbe  speaker- 
sliip  shonld  be  given  to  Pemisylvania,  and  Mulilenberg,  a  rich 
PhiWielphia  merchant,  was  placed  in  the  chair. 

And  now  a  new  delay  arose.  Notlilug  could  be  done  till 
the  Senate  had  a  qaoruin,  and  another  week  was  passed  in 
grumbling  and  diatiug,  ia  watching  ever)*  stage-wagon,  and 
asking  the  name  of  every  traveller  that  came  into  the  city. 
At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  April,  a  mcesenger 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Hoase  and  infonnod  the  Speaker 
that  the  Senate  was  ready  to  count  the  electoral  vote,  Tlic 
members  hastened  to  the  Seuate<'hamber,  the  ballots  were 
opened,  and  as  Langdon  read  them  off,  were  taken  down  by  a 
teller  appcuntc<l  by  the  House  and  by  a  teller  appointed  by  ibe 
Senate.    The  Houses  then  separated. 

"When  the  representatives  were  once  more  in  dieir  seats 
the  Speaker  announced  the  result/  George  Washington  liad 
received  sixty-iune,  John  Adams  tliirty-four,      A  few  other 


•  Ke«  York  ritdcei,  Marah  SI,  1789. 
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men  less  renowned  for  public  services  received  votes.*  But 
they  were  merely  coinplimentarjr,  and  intended  to  cut  down 
the  number  for  Adaiug,  that  he  niiglit  not  come  too  close  to 
his  ilUistrious  cliief.t 

"WTiile  the  messengerB  were  hafitening  to  inform  Washing- 
ton and  Adams  of  their  election,  the  Houses  were  supplied 
by  the  people  with  atlvice.  The  ills,  it  was  said,  that  beeet  tho 
country  came  from  the  languishing  state  of  agriculture,  from 
the  8tni<::gling  condition  of  manufactui'es,  from  the  importation 
of  British  goods.  Tliis  last  was  a  crying  evil  and  should  be 
put  down.  The  Enghsh,  ever  emcc  tho  close  of  the  war,  had 
been  heaping  up  indignities  on  the  Americans.  Yet  their  con- 
noctiou  was  as  fondly  sought  as  ever.  The  stores  and  shops 
were  full  of  the  tawdry  badges  of  tliis  infamous  servility  ;  and 
with  sorrow  should  it  ho  remarked  that  the  paltrj'  fashions  of 
England,  so  eagerly  followed  by  all  ranks  in  America,  were 
disgraceful  specimens  of  jms^laiiimity,  and  unless  speedily 
checked,  would  sully  th^  honor  of  a  fi'cc  people.  Slaves  might 
put  on  the  fantastic  gewgaws  of  their  ma>'ter8.  But  how 
shameful  for*  people  styling  itself  free  and  independent  to  be 
servilely  copying  the  fopperies  of  those  who  ai-e  forever  in- 
sulting it! 

The  first,  the  very  first  act,  therefore,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  restrain  oimnieree  with  Great  Britain,  un- 
less on  terms  of  reciprocity.  Till  this  was  done  tradesmen  and 
husbandman  might  look  forward  to  the  halcyon  days  of  peace 
and  plenty ;  merchants  might  please  themselves  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  nourishing  commerce;  politicians  might  indulge  a 
tliowsand  ngreeahle  ideas  of  the  growing  riches  of  the  country ; 
but  depend  upon  it,  they  would  never  be  anything  but  dreams. 
Many  of  Great  Britain's  manufactures  were  similar  to  those  of 
tho  States,  and  ought  not  to  be  imported.  If  the  country  was 
to  prosper,  it  must  spend  leas  on  foreign  goods  tlian  its  owij 
would  sell  for.    Snppose,  said  one  grumbler,  and  bis  argu- 


*  ^ornunl  Huntington,  of  Conn.,  2  ;  John  Jny,  of  N.  T-,  0 ;  John  Hancock,  of 
laM.,  4 :  R.  H.  Ilarrison,  of  Hd..  6 ;  Qeorge  Cliuion,  of  N.  T.,  ^ ;  Jolin  RuU 
k^lge,  or  3.  C,  6  ;  John  Uilton,  of  Ga.,  2  ;  James  AnnstruDg,  of  Ga.,  1 ;  Edward 
Telfair,  of  Ga.,  1  :  Benjninln  Lincoln,  of  Mass.,  1. 

f  See  K  letter  from  Gerry  to  John  Adams,  March  4,  1780.    Adam8*8  Works. 
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meat  mny  be  taken  q»  a  sample  of  hundreds  of  others,  the 
eaee  of  a  Staten  Island  farmer.     lie  nusee  beef,  corn,  butter, 
and  clieese,  and  carries^  them  to  New  York.     But  lie  is  a  prn- 
dent  iiiioi,  and  i>riiii^ug  home  no  Bilks,  no  teofi,  no  rum,  lays  bj 
five  hundred  poiuuhf  a  year.     He  liies^  and  liis  son  succeeds 
to  his  land  and  fortune.     But  the  son  is  a  fashionable  young 
man,  and  must  have  wiuefl  from  France  and    Spain,      The 
linen  made  of  hia  own  flax  is  homespim.    Therefore  he  can- 
not endure  it,  hut  must  supply  hinwelf  from  Holland  and  Ire- 
land.    He  e'uinot  sleep  in  a  bed  of  his  own  linen  and  stuff 
furniture.     He  must  have  chintz,  as  more  genteel.     Nothing 
but  a  Cliiua  damask  is  tit  for  a  moniing-gown  for  him  to  wear. 
\VTien  he  goes  to  the  city  he  takes  in  a  thousand   poumb  of 
produce,  and  brings  home  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  rvxa^ 
spices,  sogars,  silks,  and  gatize.     In  a  little  while  he  falls  into 
debt,  is  arreeted,  his  farm  sold,  and  his  body  lodged  in  the  jail. 
The  difference  between  men  and  States  is  no  more  than 
leM  and  greater ;  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see  men  ploughing-  the 
ocean  from  tlie  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone  rather  than  their  own 
iields;   carrying  flaxseed  to  Ireland  and  owing  tliat  country 
for  linen,  when  they  have  under  their  feet  the  richest  soil  in 
tlio  world.     It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  spare  no 
pains  to  restrain  importation  and  to  encourage  home  nianufac^ 
ture.* 

/Tlie  advice  was  thought  somad,  and  had  already  been  acted 
n  by  the  people.  In  every  great  city,  fn>m  Boston  to  Balti- 
more, societies  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  had 
sprung  up  since  the  war,  and  were  flourifthing.  Tliat  at  Bos- 
ton  put  forth  an  address  urging  the  maaufacturere  of  the 
great  eenports  to  join  with  it  iu  choc^king  importation.t  The 
members  of  the  society  in  Delaware  took  a  solemn  pledge  to 
appear  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  clothed  in 
goods  of  American  make,  to  foster  the  growth  of  flax  and 

•  See  M  pnmpblct  called  Commcrdal  Conduct  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriai 
caasJdcred,  and  ibo  True  Interest  thereof  attempted  to  be  Rboorn.  By  m  Olti* 
xcD  of  New  York.  AIm,  An  Addrois  to  tbc  IndcpL-ndenl.  Electora  of  the  i^ilenl 
OovcTDDicnL     fi/  a  Itepublicnn. 

i  dee  a  Cirrnlar  LctT«r  from  the  tradesmen  and  roanufaotaron  of  the  town 
of  Boston  to  their  brethren  !n  tbo  swcral  fieaporta  in  the  CnioiL  Beaton,  August 
SO,  1763.     Atnerlcaa  Museum,  October,  1788. 
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wool,  aud  to  discourage  the  purchase  of  cloth  abroad.*  The 
society  at  Philadelphia  Iiad,  at  groat  cost  and  labor,  secured 
the  models  of  a  cotton-oai'der  and  a  eotton-epinner,  built  a 
factory,  and  l)egun  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.! 

The  result  was  a  speedy  return  to  old  habits  of  simplicity 
and  frugality.  Young  women  wore  plainer  clothes,  and  made 
haste  to  surpass  their  mothers  in  skill  at  the  Rpinning^wheel4 
Young  men  drank  American  porter  and  l>eer,  and  were  not 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  homespwi  stockings  and  home-made 
jeans.  Politicians  found  the  surest  way  to  win  the  hearts  of 
their  constituents  was  to  appear  dressed  in  American  broad- 
cloth.** Tlie  town  of  Hartford  could  tliink  of  no  gift  so  ap- 
propriate for  John  Aduuis,  on  liis  way  to  be  inaugurated  Vice- 
President,  as  a  roll  of  cloth  from  its  own  looms.  |  All  true 
patriots  heard  with  joy  that  on  tlie  auspicious  day  when  the 
American  Fabius  stood  forth  to  take  the  oath  of  office  he  was 
clad  from  head  to  foot  in  garments  whose  material  was  the 
product  of  American  soil.*^ 


^ 


*  See  the  cooatUutton  of  the  wclety  m  gken  in  the  Afnerietn  Mobcuxd,  Fuh- 
nury,  1789. 

f  Address  to  the  Friendflof  American  Maaiifftcturea.  Bj  An  American  Citiien 
(Teach  Coxo).   Aniericnii  Uueteum,  Outobcr,  17S8.    Federal  Gaictte,  Huy  1 1»  1790. 

X  The  interest  wbiob  the  joun^  wnniun  of  the  Umu  began  to  take  ia  the  spin. 
niDg-whoel  is  worthy  of  notice,  uud  Is  often  aihided  to  in  the  papers.  '*Thc  §pto- 
ning-whecl,  long  negtcrted,"  aayu  one  pa|*er,  "begins  to  be  held  io  general  repa- 
tation  by  the  Fair,'*  and  tlien  goes  on  to  giro  an  account  of  ttotoe  recent  exploita 
of  the  Fair.  United  Sutes  Chrunicle,  June  2«,  I78S,  "  On  hearing  of  the  adop- 
lirtn  of  the  new  Constitution/'  mvs  the  same  aheet  u  few  weeks  laior,  ''fifty.fire 
young  ladiea  met  at  the  hoasc  of  (ho  tniniater  and  spent  the  day  {n  Bpioning." 
United  Statoa  Chronicle,  July  31,  J786.  The  town  where  this  took  place  waa 
Woodstock,  Rhode  Island.  An  account  n(  a  similar  mcjctin^  "  at  the  huuii«  of  the 
Prcabytenau  tn'mirttcr  at  Newbury  Port"  \a  given  in  tho  Penoeylrania  Packet  of 
April  2e.  17S7.  SavM  another  pajjcr:  "A  company  of  forty- three  ladles,  devoted 
to  the  enoourajjement  of  mnnnfactiir**!'  In  the  State  uf  Rhode  Inland,  met,  on  April 
S2d,  io  the  State-Bouse  of  the  patriotic  and  federal  town  of  Eaat  Grocnnicb,  and 
apcnt  the  day  in  ipinning.  They  were  of  no  party  and  no  crfn^d.  They  f>pan 
173-a  knotted  akoina  of  good  linen  yarn,  and  «a  eaob  spun  her  own  Qu  and  for 
her  own  uae,  the  yam  spun  from  fire  to  ten  skeina  per  pound.  Ten  of  them  spun 
82  HkeinB,  one-half  knot;  twenty-nine  spun  115  lakeiiifl.  4'^  knots;  five  Rpun  25 
pkdns,  10  knot?.  Sundry  gcrntlcmcn  waited  on  them  with  wine,  uikeH,  etc."  Now 
York  Packet,  May  12,  17S9.  *  American  MoBcum,  February,  1789. 

I  Letteni  of  John  Adania  to  blfl  wife,  April  19,  iTSV. 

*  Ptauwylrania  Uazetic,  May  7  and  18,  1789. 
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HU  inauguration  fell  on  Uie  last  day  of  ApriL  Waabisg- 
ion  quitted  Mount  Venion  on  the  eixtcenth  of  tl»o  month,  in 
company  with  Coloiifl  HiiinphrHys  and  i£r.  Tliomejon,  and 
came  by  tlie  moBt  direct  roud  through  Boltimopo  and  Phila- 
del]>hia  to  New  York.  Tlie  journey,  even  at  that  time  of 
venr,  might  eoiiily  have  boon  made  iu  five  days,  but  he  was 
much  delayed  by  the  hearty  receptions  given  him  along  the 
entire  route.  From  every  village  and  hamlet  through  which 
the  road  lay  the  people  jjoured  forth  to  welcome  hiin^  and  to 
testify,  by  shouts  and  blcasiuga,  their  love  and  g^ratitnde  for 
the  great  thlngH  he  liad  done.  He  was  feasted  at  Alexandria. 
He  was  entertained  at  Georgetomu  He  was  warmly  received 
at  Philadelphia.  The  people  of  that  city  had  selected  Gray** 
Ferry,  on  the  lower  Schuylkill,  as  the  place  to  meet  him,  and 
had  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to  devise  de<x>rations 
worthy  of  tlio  occasion.  The  bridge,  a  mean  and  rude  etrnct- 
ure,  was  hidden  nnder  cedars  and  laurel,  flags  and  Iil>erty-cap8. 
Two  triimiphal  arches  were  put  up,  and  signals  arranged  to 
give  waniing  of  his  coming. 

At  last,  about  noon  on  the  twentieth,  the  flag  in  the  feny- 
garden  was  dropped,  and  soon  after  the  President  was  soea 
riding  slowly  down  the  hill  and  under  the  first  arch,  where  a 
laurel  crown  was  let  fall  upon  his  head.  From  the  bridge 
he  went  on  in  ex)mpany  with  Governor  Mifllin  and  the  troop* 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  lay  that  night.*  The  moment  he 
entered  the  city  limits  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  were  niog, 
and,  in  the  language  of  that  time,  a  feu  de  jow  was  fired. 
The  President  was  much  affected,  and,  says  an  eye-witness,  as 
he  moved  down  Market  street  to  the  city  tavern  every  face 
seemed  to  say,  Long,  long,  long  live  George  WashingtoD.t 
Early  the  next  morning  the  Pliiladelphia  Horse  rode  with 
him  to  Trenton,  where  a  yet  more  pleasing  reception  awaited 
him.    On  the  Assumpink  bridge,  over  which,  twelve  years 

*  Account  of  iho  Prcfpanitioiui  at  Gray's  Kerry,  on  the  Rivor  Scbuylkill,  aiid  of 
the  AecoptloQ  of  General  Washiiigtou  tlicre,  April  20,  I7B9,  ou  liid  way  to  the 
!^t  of  Fwlcrul  <>ovL>ruiiiuot,  to  take  ui>on  hiro  the  High  OIBce  of  PrMident  of  tlw 
rt>it«d  States.  RmlwllUhed  with  in  eaat  view  of  the  ferry,  the  bKdge,  the  d«co- 
rntion,  etc.     Columbinn  Uagaiinc,  Hay,  1789. 

f  rcnnaylvania  Gazette,  April  22,  17B9.  PennKylTnnia  Uorcnry,  April  iU 
1789.    Freeman's  Joaroal,  April  23,  1789.    New  York  Packet,  Hay  1,  178B. 
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li9(>re,  he  led  his  little  army  on  the  uiglit  1)efore  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  the  women  of  Trenton  had  put  up  a  triumphal 
jirch.  Thirteen  columns  aupported  it,  and  were  surmounted 
hy  a  great  dome  adorned  with  a  smiflower,  and  the  inscription, 
*'  To  thee  alone."  Beyond  the  bridge  was  gathered  a  bevy  of 
women  and  girls,  who,  as  the  President  ])a*»sed  under  the 
dome,  came  forward  to  greet  him,  singing  and  strewing  the 
way  with  flowers.  Washington  was  greatly  toudied,  and 
tliiinked  them  in  a  few  neatly  turned  sentences.* 

From  Trenton  the  Huntington  Horae  accompanied  liim  to 
Rocky  Hill,  where  the  Somerset  Horse  met  him  and  escorted 
him  to  Brunswick.  Thence  the  Middlesex  Horse  took  him  to 
Woodbridge,  and  the  Essex  Horse  to  the  barge  at  Elizal>eth- 
town  point.+  Once  on  board,  the  little  craft  was  rowed  by 
thirteen  pilots  through  the  Ivill  von  Kull  and  out  into  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  most  beautiful  of  harbors.  Around  him 
on  every  dde  crowded  an  innumerable  navy  of  traokscouts 
and  shallops,  barges  and  row-boats,  gay  with  flags  and  black 
with  shouting  men.  Before  him,  just  visible  in  the  distance, 
lay  the  low  hills  and  the  white  houses  of  the  great  city,  and 
as  the  barge  sped  swiftly  toward  them,  the  Spanish  wai-ship 
Galveston  salutod  with  thirteen  guns.  The  ship  North  Caro- 
lina replied.  A  third  salute  was  fired  by  the  artillery  as 
Wafihington  climbed  the  stairs  at  Murray^s  wharf  and  was 
welcomed  by  Chuton,  the  senators  and  representatives,  and 
escorted  through  dense  lines  of  cheering  citizens  to  the  lionse 
made  ready  for  his  use.  At  night  the  sky  was  red  with  bon- 
fires, and  the  streets  and  coffee-houses  full  of  revellers.;} 

It  was  the  twenty'-third  of  the  month.  But  as  a  few  finish- 
ing touches  were  yet  to  bo  given  to  Federal  Hall,  tlio  cere- 
monies of  inauguration  were  pnt  off  till  the  thirtieth.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  people  went  in  crt)wd8  to  the 
cliurches  to  offer  np  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the  new  Gov- 

*  New  York  Pocltel,  May  1,  1789.  St-c,  also,  the  Account  of  tin?  Manner  of 
rewiring,  at  Tn-nlori,  \\h  Eicellenev  Ocorge  Wellington,  President  of  the  Uiiit«i 
Suites,  on  luB  Rriute  to  the  Seat  of  Federal  Government.  Comniunicated  in  ft 
Letter  to  the  Kditor.  RiT)boni!>hed  with  a  rtew  of  Trenton  and  tho  trltimphftl 
arch.     Columbian  Magnxine,  Mar,  17S9.     Kret>mau'a  Journul,  April  2B,  1789. 

f  New  York  Journal,  April,  1789.  Gaxettc  of  die  llniteil  Stales,  April  2I», 
1789.  X  Ibid.,  April  30,  1789.    Kcw  Torlt  Packet.  May  1,  1789. 
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eminent  and  the  safety  of  the  PVeaident.  Precisely  at  ^ 
the  ]>roee«^on,  which  liad  been  fonning  almost  dnce  snnrifie, 
moved  from  Washington's  houi!e  on  Cherry  street,  through 
Queen  street,*  Great  Dockf  and  Broad  etreetfi,  to  Federal 
Hall.  Ab  the  head  of  the  line  reached  the  building  the  troops 
divided,  and  Waahington  was  led  through  tlie  midst  of  them 
to  the  Senate-chamber,  where  both  Houses  were  formally  in- 
troduced  to  him.  When  the  members  were  again  stmted  and 
the  noifce  liad  subsided,  Adams,  who  had  alre-ady  been  inau- 
gurated, informed  the  President  that  the  time  hud  come  for 
tlie  administration  of  the  oatli  of  office.  Washington  ro«e, 
and  followed  by  the  members  of  the  two  Houses,  went  out 
on  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall,  from  which  he  could  l»e  seen 
far  up  and  far  down  Wall  street,  and  by  the  ninltitude  that 
filled  Broad  street.  The  Chancellor  of  New  York  tendered 
the  oatli,  and  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  turning  toward 
the  people,  cried  out,  "  Long  live  George  AVashin^ton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  TTnited  States!"  The  crowd  took  np  the  cry, 
and  amid  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  citizens  and  the  roar  of  tJie 
cannon  on  the  Batter^',  Washington  went  back  to  the  Senate- 
chamber  and  delivered  his  inaugiiraL  That  night  there  were 
bonfires  in  all  the  streets,  and  moving  transparencies  in  the 
windows  of  the  Spanish  Minister's  house. 

It  now  l)eeanie  projwr,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  usage 
of  the  British  ParUamcnt,  to  frame  an  answer  to  the  Pi-esident'a 
speech.  But  here  a  new  difficulty  arose.  By  what  title  should 
he  be  addressed  i  A  decent  respect,  it  was  said,  for  the  opin* 
ions  and  usages  of  civilized  nations  required  that  some  title  of 
reepectability  should  bo  given  to  the  Chief  Magistrate.  But 
what  ?  Should  he  be  mentioned  in  State  papers,  and  compli- 
mented in  resolutions,  imder  the  title  of  His  Highness,  or  His 
Excellency  ?  Was  it  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  a  re- 
public to  style  him  High  Mightiness?  Or  should  ho  contmit 
himself  with  the  more  humble  appellation  of  the  President? 
Tlie  question  was  as  delicate  as  it  was  puzzling,  and  had  been 
under  debate  in  both  Houses  siuce  the  day  he  landed  at  Mur- 
ray's wharf.     Committees  had  been  appointed,  conferences 

*  Now  Pearl  0tr«et  eMt  of  Ilonorer  squtre. 

f  Now  Pearl  Btrcet  from  Uanovor  stjUaru  to  WUitduUl  strcei. 
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had  l.>een  held,  report6  had  been  made,  and  a  complete  disagree- 
ineut  liad  resulted.  The  representatives  adopted  the  report 
of  their  committee,  that  it  would  be  miu'ise  to  use  any  other 
title  than  tliat  given  in  the  Conetitutioii,  and  on  the  eighth  of 
May  addressed  the  executive  as  the  President  But  the  sena- 
tors were  of  a  dillerent  mind.  They  were  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  high-sounding  title,  and  at  the  very  moment  the  House 
was  thanking  the  President  for  his  gracious  words  in  a  neigh- 
boring chamber,  rejected  the  report,  declaimed  the  words  "  JJis 
Excellency  "  were  not  dignified  enough,  and  appointed  three  of 
tlieir  members  to  confer  ^nth  a  House  committee  and  devise 
lietter.  The  resolution  was  sent  down  to  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing day,  which  was  Saturday,  and  on  Monday  came  up  for 
debate. 

A  dozen  members  spoke.  But  the  speech  that  came  near- 
est the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was  most  applauded  out 
of  doore,  wa8  made  by  Tucker,  of  South  Carolina.  He  was, 
he  said,  opposed  to  such  a  committee.  The  matter  was  one 
the  House  hod  no  right  to  take  into  consideration.  Then, 
tuniing  to  the  Speaker,  he  exclaimed :  "  AVliat,  sir,  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  business  'i  Will  it  not  alarm  our  fellow-citizens  ? 
Will  it  not  give  them  just  cause  for  alarm  ?  Will  they  not 
say  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  the  convention  tliat  framed 
the  Constitution  ?  One  of  its  warmest  advocates,  nay,  one  of 
its  framers,  has  recommended  it  by  calling  it  a  pure  democracy. 
Does  giving  titles  look  like  a  pure  democracy  ?  Surely  not. 
Some  one  has  said  that  to  give  dignity  to  our  Govemmont  we 
must  give  a  lofty  title  to  our  Chief  Magistrate.  Does  the  dig- 
nity of  a  nation  then  consist  in  the  distance  between  the  first 
magistrate  and  the  citizens  ?  Is  U  true  that  it  consists  in  the 
exaltation  of  one  man  and  the  humiliation  of  all  the  rest  ? 
li  BO,  then  to  make  our  dignity  complete  we  must  give  first 
a  high  title,  then  an  embroidered  robe,  then  a  princely  equi- 
page, and  finally  a  crown  and  Iiereditary  succession.  This  spirit 
of  imitation,  sir,  tins  spirit  of  mimicry  and  apery,  will  be  the 
ruin  of  our  country.  Instoa*!  of  giving  us  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners,  it  will  expose  us  to  be  laughed  at  as  apee.  ^  Let 
US  set  up  tranquillity  and  good  order  at  home,  then  wealth, 
strength,  and  national  dignity  will  be  the  infallible  re6ult.*N 
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Jackw>n,  one  of  the  tluee  from  Geor^a,  wondered  whai 
title  the  Senate  knew  of  that  oouid  add  lustre  to  the  man  who 
tilled  the  presidential  chair.  For  his  part  he  could  think  of 
none.  Wonid  it  add  to  tlie  fame  of  Washington  to  call  him 
after  the  petty  and  inisiguificaut  princea  of  Eiiro|>e  if  Would 
Ptyling  liim  Your  Serene  liiglinese,  or  Your  Grace,  or  Yoiir 
Mightine^,  add  one  tittle  to  the  eoUd  pro}>ertie6  he  possessed  i 
Certainly  not.  To  talk  of  such  a  tiling  was  to  tri£e  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Government. 

Madison  spoke  in  the  same  strain.  He  saw  no  danger  in  a 
'  title.  He  did  not  believe  tliat  a  President,  clothed  with  oil 
the  powers  of  the  Constitution  and  loaded  down  ^ritb  ail  the 
titles  of  Europe  and  Asia,  would  be  a  dangerous  pereon  to 
American  lil>crty.  He  objected  to  the  principle.  If,  said  he, 
we  give  titles,  we  miiat  either  borrow  or  invent  them.  If  w© 
invent  and  deck  out  an  airy  being  of  our  creation,  it  is  a  great 
chance  but  its  fantastic  properties  render  the  empty  phantom 
ridicuious  and  absurd.  If  we  borrow,  our  servile  iiuitatioD 
will  be  odious.  We  must  copy  from  the  pompoms  monarclis 
of  the  East,  or  wc  iimst  follow  the  inferior  monarchs  of  Eu* 
ro])e.  In  cither  ca^e  the  splendid  tinsel  and  the  gorgeoos  rube 
will  dieicrace  the  manly  shoulders  of  our  chief. 

Wlien  a  few  more  members  had  been  heard,  Lee,  to  get 
rid  of  the  matter,  moved  the  previous  question.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five.  A  few  days 
later  the  problem  that  had  puzzled  Jackson  was  solved.  The 
title  the  Senate  had  in  Wew  was :  His  Highness,  the  President 
of  the  I'nited  States  of  America,  and  Protector  of  their  Lib- 
erties. Nothing  ever  came  of  the  conference,  and  the  matter 
was  suffered  to  drop.* 

Hut  the  praise  the  House  got  for  its  display  of  patriotifim  on 
this  occasion  was,  a  few  weeks  later,  more  tlian  outweighed  by 
the  abuse  it  received  for  pawing  the  Salaries  Bill.  Some  of 
the  members,  who  confessed  tliat  they  were  well-nigh  reduced 
to  borrowing  from  their  friends,  brought  it  up  in  tlie  midst  of 


*  Bocne  expressioas  of  public  opinion  arc  giren  in  Xvw  York  Dailr  Adrertlecr, 
Augnst  1,  17B0.  Gazette  of  the  United  Hiatca.  Juno  20,  July  8,  and  8epienibor  X, 
17H9.  New  York  JotimaU  Aui!;ufit  27,  I7K9.  8i*e,  aliio,  tbe  rcpoiu  of  ibe  Coih> 
p«aakmal  Debutes  hi  N'«*r  York  Journal,  May  U,  1780. 
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a  debate  on  the  western  landa.  There  was  little  discussion 
over  what  the  pay  of  the  President  ahonld  be.  lie  hiwl,  in- 
deed, plainly  eaid  in  his  inaugural  that  he  would  take  none. 
But,  as  a  debater  justly  remarked,  the  Constitution  declared 
that  he  should  have  a  salary,  and  it  wa«  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  pi-ovidc  one.  S<ime  were  for  making  it  seventy  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Others  thought  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
quite  enough-  Twenty-five  thousand  was  at  length  agreed  on, 
and  at  tliat  sum  it  remained  till  Grant  had  been  some  years  in 
tlie  White  House. 

The  sura  the  Yice- President  should  receive  provoked  a 
long  dispute.  The  duties  and  the  position  of  that  officer  were 
but  ill-detined.  The  Constitution,  it  was  said,  was  silent  as  to 
both.  It  did  indeed  declare  that  he  shoidd  sit  in  the  chair  of 
the  Seuatc.  But  no  penalty  could  fall  on  him  if  he  shirked 
this  dut}'  and  followed  pursuits  more  to  his  liking  than  keeping 
order,  putting  questions,  and  announcing  the  results  of  ballot- 
ings.  He  might,  as  a  member  pointed  out,  follow  any  businesa 
he  chose,  stay  at  home,  raiKe  com  or  tobacco,  draw  his  ]>ay, 
and  never  show  his  face  in  the  Senate-chamber.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  should  be  paid  by 
the  year  or  by  the  day  for  the  time  he  actually  eat  iu  the 
chair.  The  arguraents,  however,  in  behalf  of  an  annual  sti- 
pend prevailed,  and  five  thousand  dollars  was  agreed  to.  It 
Avas  then  declared  that  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
should  receive  each  six  dollars  a  day,  and  the  Si>eaker  twelve, 
for  every  day  of  the  session. 

Six  dollars  a  day  to  the  memberB  and  twelve  to  the  Speak- 
er 1  exclaimed  the  news-writers.  The  wages  are  twice  wliat 
they  should  be.  AVliere  in  Europe  or  America  can  a  prece- 
dent for  such  pay  to  legislators  be  found  i  The  Britidi  Com- 
mons get  six  shillings  a  day.  The  colonial  assemblymen,  in 
times  before  the  war,  had  but  eight  or  ten.  The  wages  of  the 
late  Congress  ought  not  to  be  cited,  for  it  was  properly  not  a 
Congress,  but  a  council  of  the  States.  But  perhaps  no  prece- 
dent is  wanted.  To  give  the  Speaker  such  extravagant  pay  is 
yet  more  absurd.  He  has  the  very  easiest  berth  in  the  House. 
He  18  never  on  a  committee.  He  never  draws  up  a  bill.  He 
never  frames  a  message.    Twelve  dollars  a  day  is  seventeen 
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Lundred  and  fifty-two  ]x>ui»dB  a  yeiir,  and  Bevent«eu  htmdred 
and  tifty-tvvo  poundfl  a  year  may  be  thought  by  the  gentle- 
men who  get  it  as  a  very  pretty  annuity.*  But  the  mechan- 
ics and  laborere  who  are  to  pay  it  will  see  it  in  a  different 
light.  Such  wagee  will  enable  cougreaemeu  to  live  away  from 
home,  to  Bupport  a  theatre,  to  drink  fine  wiiies,  and  will  keep 
other  States  from  coming  into  the  Union.  The  expenses  of 
the  Government  at  tliat  rate  will  be  near  nine  hniidred  thou- 

j-s^/sand  pomids  a  year.f 

^'^        To  this  one  of  tlie  members  of  the  House  replied  in  a  letter 
'  to  a  friend,  which  H(H)n  found  its  way  into  print.      Six  dollare 
a  day  was,  he  remarked,  no  more  than  for  years  was  given  by 
Pennsylvania  to  her  delegates.     Nay,  it  was  less  than  was  paid 
under  the  old  Confederacy  by  all  the  other  States  except  New 
Jersey.     Massachuaettd  gave  a  guinea  and  board.     Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  a  half-joe.    This,  too,  was  for  every  day  in 
the  three  hmidred  and  sixty  -  five.     Now  congressmen  were 
paid  for  only  four  or  live  months  out  of  tl»o  twelve.^     Taking 
seventy  days  as  tlie  average,  and  allowing,  said  ujiother  defendo* 
of  the  bill,  one  hmidrud  aud  forty  dollai'sfor  mileage^  the  sum 
put  into  the  wallet  of  each  member  would  be  two  hxmdred 
and  ten  pounds.**    Out  of  this,  if  a  man  were  frugal  aud  eco- 
nomical, kept  away  from   the  tlieatre,  and  never  tasted  fine 
wines,  he  might  perchance  save  one  linndred  and  ten  pounds. 
And  this  was  to  compensate  him,  if  a  professional  man,  for  tlie 
loss  of  jMitieiits  or  clients ;  or,  if  a  merchant,  for  a  great  chasm 
in  his  business.     As  for  the  Speaker,  he  was  expected  to  ke^ 
open  table.  I 

To  defray  what  the  Antifederalists  called  this  shameful  cost 
of  Government,  Congress  had  already  made  provisions.     A  few 

*  Jt  ihould  scwm,  at  firrt  flight,  as  if  thi^  computatioD  were  wron^j;.  But  U 
inurtt  be  remembered  thai  tlie  tnone;  of  1 7S9  ira^  uot  the  moneT  of  18S3 ;  tbot 
the  place  vas  Vew  Tork^  and  at  New  York  c1g:ht  local  shlUiDgs  made  a  dollar. 

f  See  Peon^ylvonia  Oasettc,  Joly  15,  naif.  Letter  from  a  geatlemao  in  Km 
Jersey  to  liis  frieod  in  New  York.     New  York  Patrket,  August  1,  1789. 

J  Letter  from  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repreeeotaiives,  New  York  Packec, 
Augtutt  26,  17S0. 

**  rennpTlrsnia  moner.     Boron  ithillingH  and  n  half  to  the  dollar. 

I  New  York  Pnuket,  August  *iO,  1769.  See,  also,  Bostoo  Umzctte,  Sepiembtt 
7,  1789. 
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days  aftc-r  the  session  bcgau,  when  the  Speaker  had  been  chosen, 
when  the  door-keepere  had  l)een  elected,  when  the  form  of  oath 
for  new  members  had  Ijeen  framed,  the  Ilou^e  went  into  a  coni- 
mittoe  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  Page  was  put 
in  the  chair,  and  when  the  floor  was  declared  o[x;n,  Madison 
roee  and  addressed  tliem.  lie  recalled  to  his  hearers  tlie  imbe- 
cility of  the  lat«  Congress,  congratukted  them  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  vigorous  Government,  and  reminded  them  that 
one  of  the  first  duties  before  thera  was  to  i>ay  the  just  debts 
of  the  country.  This  required  a  full  Treasury.  A  full  Treasury 
could  only  be  kept  up  by  a  steady  revenue,  and  a  revenue  to  be 
steady  must  l>ear  lightly  on  the  people.  Happily  for  the  coun- 
try, such  a  system  of  taxation  was  possible.  He  then  read  the 
imjKtst  B)-3tem  of  1783,  added  a  clause  or  two  on  tonnage,  and 
urged  the  conuiiittoe  to  adopt  It,  or  at  least  make  it  the  basis 
of  a  temporary  impost.  Revenue  must  he  had.  Spring  was 
at  hand,  and  spring  was  the  season  of  importation.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  great  seaporta  would  bo  full  of  ships  laden  with  mm 
from  Jamaica  and  vnno  from  Madeira,  with  sugar  anil  spice 
from  the  Indies,  and  the  fair  products  of  French  and  English 
looms.  If,  therefore,  tlie  committee  loitered  in  their  work,  the 
Treflfiury  would  lose  a  great  sum  which  could  by  a  light  impost 
be  brought  into  its  strong  Iwx. 

The  speech  was  well  received,  and  with  much  show  of  alac- 
rity the  matter  was  instantly  taken  up.  It  was  pi'ovided  in  the 
bill  that  the  mass  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  coming  in 
from  foreign  parts  shonld  l>e  suhject  to  a  tiL\  of  five  per  cent 
on  their  value.  Cut  a  long  list  of  articles  was  given  on  which 
special  duties  were  to  be  laid.  At  tlic  head  of  the  list  stood 
Jamaica  rum,  which  on  motion  was  changed  to  distilled  spirits 
of  Jamaica  pri>of.  Two  duties  were  suggested,  one  of  fifteen 
cents  and  one  of  twelve  cents  the  gallonj^siuch  speedily  divided 
the  committee.  Some  thought  suoli  rates  t(K>  liigh.  Some  de- 
clared they  were  much  too  low.  And  before  the  discusaon 
had  gone  far  it  turned  into  a  debate  on  the  good  and  ill  effects 
of  high  duties  and  low  duties.  One  low-tarifF  member  re- 
marked that  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  Ujong  a  tax 
was  tlic  likelihood  of  gnthcnng  it,  and  that  as  taxes  increased 
this  likelihood  decreased.    "  I  trust,''  said  he,  "  it  does  not  need 
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ninstTation  to  convince  every  member  of  the  committee  that  a 
high  duty  is  a  very  strong  tetnptation  to  amoggling.  Just  in 
the  proportion  which  a  tax  bears  to  the  value  of  an  article  is 
the  risk  men  will  run  In  their  attempts  to  bring  in  that  article 
in  an  illegal  way.  Tim  impairs  the  revenue,  and  in  time  so 
much  comee  in  tlirough  the  handfi  of  smugglers  that  no  revciiae 
ifi  yielded  at  alL"  Boadinot  aaid  "he  for  one  would  be  gl»d  to 
see  Jamaica  nun  doing  just  that  ver^'  thing.  There  were  three 
good  results  that  would  come  of  a  high  mm  tariif.  The  Treas- 
uiy  wanted  money,  and  surely  there  was  no  article  on  the  list 
of  taxable  goods  so  likely  to  furnish  a  revenue  as  mni.  The 
importation  wo;Ud  be  discouraged,  and  tliat  waa  beueticial  to 
the  morala  of  the  people.  The  Went  Indian  distillers  would 
have  no  inducement  to  turn  their  molasses  into  ram,  and  as 
they  had  no  markets  for  molasses  save  those  of  the  United 
States,  the  home  stills  would  be  sot  actively  to  work," 

ILifl  remarks  on  the  moral  effects  of  the  tax  were  violently 
attacked  by  two  membere  fn>m  the  eai^tward.  Fisher  Ames 
quite  foigot  himself,  and  reminded  tlie  committee,  with  groat 
vehemence  of  geature  and  speech,  that  they  were  m^t  in  church 
or  at  school,  to  sit  listening  to  lianmgueB  of  sjK'culative  ptety. 
"  We  ore,"  exclaimed  he,  "  to  talk  of  the  political  interests  com- 
mitted to  our  care.  When  we  take  up  the  subjix^t  of  morah'ty, 
then  let  our  system  look  toward  morality,  and  not  confound 
itself  with  revenue  and  the  protection  of  manufactures.  K 
any  man  supposes  that  a  mere  law  can  turn  the  taste  of  a  peo- 
ple from  ardent  spirits  to  malt  liq^uors,  he  has  a  most  romuutie 
notion  of  legislative  power." 

Lawrence,  one  of  the  ineraberH  from  New  York,  took  up 
the  attack.  He  was  for  low  tariif.  If,  said  he,  the  committee 
is  to  reason  and  act  as  moralists,  the  arguments  of  the  member 
from  New  Jersey  are  sound.  For  it  must  be  the  wish  of  evezy 
roan  of  sense  to  discourage  tlie  use  of  articles  so  ruinous  to 
health  and  morals  as  rum.  But  we  are  to  act  as  politicians, 
not  as  moralists. '  Rum,  not  morality,  is  to  be  taxed.  Money, 
not  sobriety,  is  the  object  of  the  tax ;  and  if  we  can  from  the 
vices  of  men  draw  some  of  that  revenue  which  one  way  or 
another  the  people  must  contribute,  we  are  right  in  doing  so. 
But  suppose  we  yield  to  the  reasoning  of  my  opponent  and 
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lay  a  high  duty^  and  check  the  importation  of  nmu  AVTiat 
will  happen  ?  We  shall  defeat  our  purpose.  The  country  will 
be  just  as  immoral,  and  much  poorer  than  at  present.  Xot  a 
hog&head  of  the  liquor  will  be  seen  on  our  wharfs,  not  a  shil- 
ling of  revenue  will  be  collected  from  it  by  our  custom-house 
officers.  Yet  at  all  the  inns  and  taverns  in  the  land  rum  will 
be  aa  plentiful  and  as  cheap  as  ever.     Does  any  man  supi)ose 

I  for  a  moment  that  the  thousands  of  artisans,  and  the  meclumica, 
the  tradesmen,  and  the  lishermen,  to  whom  liquor  is  as  much  a 
iiecesaity  of  Ufe  as  meat  and  bread,  will  upon  a  sudden  cease  to 
drink  it  because  it  is  taxed  with  a  great  tax  i    Will  they  notss^ 
rather  set  on  foot  ten  thousand  schemes  to  evade  the  duty  ?  and  ] 
is  there  any  ingenuity  so  marvellous  as  the  ingenuity  of  men! 
H  who  seek  to  circumvent  an  unwise  law?     Lay  such  a  tax,  and' 
in  a  few  montlis  every  creek,  every  secludetl  bay,  every  swamp 
along  the  whole  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  will  be  a  nest  of 

P  smugglers.  There,  in  the  dark  of  each  moon  and  in  the  black- 
ness of  each  stormy  night,  hogsheads  of  the  forbidden  liqiwr 
will  be  run  ashore  and  buried  in  the  marsh,  or  hidden  in  the 
cellar  of  some  fisherman's  hut,  to  be  reshipped  to  the  great  sea- 
ports of  tlie  country.  Then  will  spring  up  a  mode  of  tax 
gathering  o<lious  to  alL  On  the  land  an  army  of  custom-house 
B  officers,  tide-waiters,  and  gaugers.  On  the  sea  a  navy  of  shipa, 
liaihng  every  schooner,  boarding  every  packet,  giving  chase  to 

•  everj'  shallop  that  comes  in  sight.  And  when  the  money  col- 
lected with  so  much  pains  haa  been  counted,  the  cost  of  shi])s 
and  officers  paid,  and  the  bfxiks  balanced,  it  will  indeed  be  as- 

'       tonisliing  if  a  single  shilling  remains  over  in  the  Treasury. 

B        The  justness  of  this  reasoning  was  lost  on  the  oonunittee, 

'      and  spirits  of  Jamaica  proof  were  taxed  at  fifteen  cents  a 

^  gallon. 

^P  Molasses  stood  next  on  the  list  What  should  be  done 
with  it  was  hard  to  say.  Whole  sections  of  countiy  were  men- 
tioned where  it  was  shown  to  be  a  most  common  article  of  diet. 
Every  gallon  of  it  came  from  abroad,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  the  suljstance  from  which  nmi  was  distilled.  If,  therefore, 
too  high  a  duty  was  imposed,  a  cry  would  go  up  which  it  would 
be  impossible  not  to  hear.  If  too  low  a  duty  were  laid,  thou- 
sands of  hogsheads  would  come  into  the  coimtry,  be  turned  into 
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rnni,  and  the  revenue  expected  from  that  Bource  be  serionaly 
impaired.  Eight  cents  per  giillon,  it  woe  thought,  would  not 
be  a  burden  on  the  consuiuere  of  molasaos  in  the  crude  state,  yt^ 
would  l)c  sufficient  to  discourage  ite  importfttiou  by  dintillcre. 
A  dutj  of  eight  cents  was  tliercfore  proposed.  Immediately 
every  member  from  Maaeachusetls  rose  and  protested.  It  wne 
too  mucli.  The  people  would  never  bear  it.  Rixin,  which  was 
not  worth  more  than  forty-iive  cents  a  gallon,  was  taxed  at 
fi  Hceu  centSy  or  one  third  its  value.  Then  why  should  molaEeefli 
which  would  scarcely  fetch  ^toen  cents  a  gallon,  be  taxed  it 
eight?  This,  too,  feU  on  particular  States  and  particular  clafise«ri 
Everybody  knew  that  every  quart  of  molasses  which  the  co 
trymon  spread  on  their  bread  or  put  in  tbcir  tea  came  from 
the  French  "Weat  Indies  in  exchange  for  codfish  and  herrings 
For  nine  months  of  every  year  a  fleet  of  New  England  fisher 
men  braved  the  storms  and  fogs  of  the  fiBhiug-luiuk^  trolling 
and  drawing  the  seine.  Their  stuacks  numbered  four  hundred 
and  eighty.  The  burden  exceeded  twenty-eeven  thout^nd  toa^c 
The  catch  of  a  single  year  often  went  over  four  hundred  thou- 
sand quintals.  Tet  these  honest  fishermen  had  but  one  market 
for  their  pnxlutiLi,  and  in  that  market  could  pnrcbase  but  twT5 
articles,  rum  and  molasses.  The  French  would  Buffer  nothing 
else  to  go  out  of  the  ports  in  exchange  for  the  fiali. 

The  importation  wa«  therefore  very  great.     The  ships  of 
MaiwachiLsettH  alone  brought  into  her  porta  each  twelvemonth 
for^  thousand   hogsheads  of  molasses.     Part  was  oousumt>d 
raw ;  part  was  made  into  rum.     Tlie  capital  engaged  in  the 
bufiinesfi  of  distilling  fiuramed  up  to  half  a  uilllion  of  dollars  J 
Yet  it  was  now  proposed  to  destroy  these  two  great  Industrie^  fl 
wlxich  contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  iind  welfare  of  ~ 
the  nation.     Hum  was  to  be  taxed  till  it  ceased  to  be  imported, 
and  molasses  was  to  he  loaded  down  with  such  a  duty  as  would 
make  it  too  costly  to  eat  and  too  expensive  to  distiL     Then, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  mend  them,  the  evils  of  the  odious  tax 
would  come  out  fast.     Hum  and  molasses,  no  longer  salable  at 
home,  would  cease  to  be  purchased  abroad.     Fish,  having  no  i 
longer  a  market  in  foreign  parts,  would  cease  to  be  caught, 
smacks  would  rot  in  the  harbors,  and  the  fishermen  turn  plough- 
men and  mechanics.     What,  then,  would  beoome  of  the  con 
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try  ?  TV^ere  not  the  fisliiug-l)auk«  tliii  Bchool  of  seamen  ?  And 
when  these  were  deserted,  whence  would  ouine  sailors  to  mf&n 
the  ships  in  time  of  war,  and  to  navigate  the  merchantmen  in 
time  of  peace)  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  such  a  duty.  The  poor 
of  New  England  would  never  endure  a  tax  on  their  favorite 
beverage  of  spruce,  molasses,  and  water.  To  cite  the  example 
of  England  was  thought  to  be  unpatriotic.  Yet  it  would  be 
well  to  remember  what  had  been  the  experience  of  that  great 
nation  in  tliis  same  matter.  She,  too,  had  in  colonial  days 
laid  her  hand  upon  molasses  and  taxed  it  threepMmce  the  gal- 
lon. But  such  hoart-buniings  and  contentions  sprang  up  tiiat 
she  was  glad  to  cut  down  the  duty  to  a  penny. 

With  this  picture  of  distress  before  them,  the  committee 
readily  consented  to  lower  the  duty  to  six  cents.  The  work  of 
finishing  the  list  then  went  on.  Some  articles  were  tlirown 
out ;  some  were  taxed  without  discussion.  But  a  few  gave 
rise  to  sliarp  debates.  The  greater  part  of  two  days  were  spent 
in  wrangling  over  salt.  Gonlage  and  hemp  consumed  as  much 
more.  AVhen  steel  was  reached,  a  proposition  was  made  to 
admit  it  free.  It  was  declared  to  l>e  of  great  use  in  the  tnann- 
facturo  of  agricultunil  tooLs.  ^VnJ  as  enough  for  that  purpose 
could  never  be  pnxluced  in  the  Union,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  reason  lor  making  it  an  article  of  Ixmnty  ratlier  than  an 
article  of  tax.  Olymer,  who  came  from  Philadelphia,  resented 
thin.  There  wafi,  he  said,  in  Philadelphia  a  single  funuico 
which  had,  witb  a  Uttle  aid  from  the  State,  manufactured  three 
hundred  tons  of  steel  in  two  years.  It  was  even  then  making 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  tons  a  year,  and  would, 
if  protected  and  encouraged,  produce  enough  for  the  country. 

When  the  whole  list  had  been  gone  over,  the  committee 
rose  and  reported.  The  House  considered  the  report,  and 
ordered  a  bill  providing  for  duties  on  certain  goods,  wares,  and 
mercliaudises  to  be  brought  in.  Throe  weeks  later  it  passed 
the  th»H  reading  and  became  a  law.  The  debates  on  the  bill 
before  the  House  were  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  wlmt 
had  already  been  said  in  the  committee.  Member  after  mem- 
ber from  the  southern  States  rose  and  protested  against  the 
doliee.  The  scale  was  too  high.  The  late  Congress,  such  was 
th^  substance  of  tlicir  reasoning,  had  drawn  up  for  impost  a 
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list  of  eight  articlee.  It  was  fair  to  suppose  that  the  matter 
had  been  carefully  Btiulietl,  Jinil  that  the  estimated  annual  rev©- 
nue  of  nine  hundre<l  and  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-»ix  dolkre  whidi  the  eight  selected  articles  were  e?cpected 
to  yield  yyaa  a  Bafe  one.  An  examination  of  the  lists  would 
fihow  that  theee  same  goods  were  now  taxed  at  a  rate  four  or 
even  iive  times  as  great  an  tlmt  proposed  in  17S3.  They  should 
therefore  produce  at  least  three  milhon  six  hundred  thonsand 
dollars  yearly.  But  the  new  list  was  four  times  as  long  as  the 
old.  It  was  safe  to  infer,  therefore,  that  between  tlurteen  and 
fourteen  miUions  of  dollars  would  come  into  the  Treasury. 
This  was  out  of  all  reason.  The  public  service  did  not  require 
it;  and  if  it  did,  there  was  not  specie  enough  in  the  country  to 
pay  it.  It  was  unjust  to  lay  such  a  burden  on  imported  goods 
when  equally  sure  antl  productive  sources  of  revenue  were  at 
hand.  There  was  tonnage,  there  was  the  postK)ffice,  and  many 
other  oontrivancee  which  the  ingenuity  of  Govermnent  could 
devise.  To  order  tluLt  because  a  certain  tiling  could  1>e  made 
cheaply  in  one  part  of  this  country,  foreign  goods  of  tlie  same 
kind  should  be  heavily  taxed  to  keep  them  out,  was  partial 
and  unjust.  It  was  true  that  nails  and  paper,  Hpinning-iroiia 
and  shoes,  could  l>e  briught  at  Boston  and  Philudel]>hiu  fur  a 
less  sum  than  they  could  be  imported  But  could  they  be 
carried  and  sold  at  Charleston  or  Savannali  for  tliat  price  I 
Surely  not.  Even  if  tliey  could,  the  makers  had  no  bxisinees 
connections  in  the  South  such  as  foreigners  liad.  The  moment 
a  lot  of  broouiB  or  a  cargo  of  liuens  came  into  Cliarlc**ton,  tliey 
were  carried  by  agents  till  over  the  State  and  d^iK^ed  of 
without  inconvenience  to  tlie  bnyer.  But  suppose  a  cargo  of 
shoe-nails  from  Massachusetts  came  into  the  Ashley.  How 
could  the  people  purchase  it?  Were  the  ahoemakere  from 
every  remote  village  in  the  State  to  come  down  to  the  dock 
and  supply  themselves  ?  Did  gentlemen  fancy  it  was  merely 
necesftary  to  iill  a  sliip  with  merchandise  and  send  it  to  tlie 
dock  at  Charleston,  to  have  the  planters  come  down  and  take 
them  away?  The  planters  could  supply  themselvefi  at  less 
cost  and  less  pains  under  the  present  arrangement.  Now  they 
oould  purchase  on  long  credit,  and  pay  when  tiie  crops  weTO 
gathered.     The  market  for  their  rice,  tlieir  indigo,  their  pit^ 
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their  tolwicco,  wae  in  Europe,  not  in  America.  "Wlien,  however, 
duty  was  laid,  and  foreign  goods  ceased  to  come  in,  all  would 
be  changed.  The  planters  would  then  be  forced  to  send  their 
crops  abroad,  sell  for  what  they  could  get,  and  l)ring  home  the 
money  before  they  could  buy  hate  or  coats,  or  linen  for  ehirte. 
This  wa-s  an  irajxisition  on  the  South.  It  was  wrong  to  compel 
her  to  buy  in  the  homo  market  unless  she  could  do  so  as 
reasonably  as  in  a  European  market. 

The  New  Engknd  members  used  much  tlie  same  argu- 
ments against  the  molasses  duty.  But  they  joined  with  the 
middle  States  in  support  of  a  high  tonnage.  The  House  was 
assured  that  the  distress  of  the  East  ft^r  want  of  a  tonnage 
duty  was  truly  alarming.  Her  shipwrights,  who  a  few  years 
before  were  the  busiest  of  men  on  the  best  of  pay,  were  now 
glad  to  work  for  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day,  which  was 
simply  Btarvation  wages.  ITcr  sail-makers  were  idle.  Her 
lumber  lay  rotting  in  the  forests  where  it  had  been  felled,  for 
want  of  encouragement  to  frame  it  into  8lui>s.  Pliiladelpliia, 
wliere  before  the  war  five  thousand  tons  of  shipping  were 
built  aimually,  had  in  the  last  year  launched  but  thirteen 
hundred.  A  protective  tariff  would,  however,  soon  correct 
tills  evil.  It  would  give  life  to  ship-building.  The  sound  of 
the  caDdng-hammer  would  be  heard  ij>  every  sliijvj'ard,  and 
American  morchautmen  be  seen  iu  every  sea  and  harbor  open 
to  them  in  Europe. 

The  southern  members  drew  a  different  picture.  The  duty, 
they  asserted,  which  was  to  do  all  these  fine  things  for  the  East 
would  ruin  them.  The  moment  foreign  ships  were  shut  out 
of  their  jwrts  they  were  broken  men.  Of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand tons  employed  in  carrying  the  rice  and  lumber  of  Georgia 
across  the  sea,  fourteen  thousand  tons  were  foreign.  Burke 
startled  the  House  by  asserting  deliberately  that  not  one  ship 
was  owned  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Where  were  they 
to  find  carriers  for  their  produce  when  the  duty  was  laid? 
From  the  East?  Cei-tainly  uot,  for  the  East  had  not  ships 
enough  for  herself.  Did  not  Massachusetts  gi re  employment 
to  eight  thousmd  tons  of  foreign  shipyiing  l»eside3  thirty  thou- 
pand  of  her  own  ?  The  tax  would  simjtly  mjike  matters  worse. 
The  carrying  trade  would  stay  where  it  was,  in  the  hands  of 
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the  French  and  English,  freightage  wotild  go  up,  and  the  rice 
and  tobacco  of  the  planters  would  rot  on  their  hands.  Already 
the  rates  were  so  high,  and  the  market  valne  of  rice  and  indigo 
80  low,  that  it  was  a  white  day  with  a  morchaut  wlien  the  goods 
he  eent  abroad  paid  for  tlte  goods  ho  bronght  home.  Tonnage 
duty  was  a  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  South.  It  was  unjust 
to  Bacrifiee  the  permanent  welfare  of  one  part  of  the  country 
to  the  temporary  intcreets  of  anotlier. 

The  eonipliiinbs  were  not  heeded,  and  the  duty  was  hud,* 
Indeed,  tlie  Ifouae,  it  should  Bccm,  had  reached  the  wise  oon- 
clnsioa  that  the  members  froni  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
could  be  pleuisod  with  nothing.  No  sooner  was  a  tax  proposed 
than  Tucker,  or  Jackson,  or  litirke  was  sure  to  rise  and  declare 
that  the  burden  would  fall  on  the  South,  that  it  was  aimed  fall 
at  hia  State,  would  quote  Scriptiu^  about  the  widowV  mite  and 
the  rich  man's  coffers,  or  remind  tlic  House  that  the  new  Gov- 
ernment was  not  much  liked  in  Carolina,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  increase  the  aversicm  by  an  unpipular  and  oppressive 
tax.  The  imjwst  on  tallow-candles  and  raw  eteel,  tablessalt  and 
Jamaica  rum,  nails  and  foreign  ahipe,  was  talked  of  as  if  every 
penny  of  it  would  be  collected  in  the  States  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac \VTien  such  a  duty  really  was  proposed,  bo  great  a  clamor 
arose  tLat  the  motion  was  hastily  withdrawn. 

Parker,  of  Virginia,  was  the  mover.  Though  himself  a 
flluve-lmlder  and  tJie  representative  of  a  slave  State,  he  had  the 
boldness  to  stand  up  and  suggest  that  a  duty  of  ten  doUars 
should  be  laid  on  everj'  slave  brotight  in  from  abroad.  Ho 
was,  he  told  the  House,  sorr)'  that  the  Constitution  did  not  for- 
bid the  praetit«  altogether.  It  was  a  great  defect  in  the  in- 
strument to  sutt'er  such  a  business  to  go  on.  It  was  contrary  to 
revolutionary  principles.  The  southern  members  listened  to 
hira  in  oonstemation.  But  they  kept  their  temper,  and  when 
he  was  done  Jackson  rose  to  reply. 

"  When,"  he  said,  "  he  recollected  the  source  whence  the 
motion  came,  he  ceased  to  be  surprised.  Virginia  was  an  old 
settled  State.     She  had  been  long  in  the  slave-trade,  and  hod  all 

*  Ud  vessels  built  aud  on-aed  in  the  United  Statet,  »ix  oenU  n  ton;  on  tw- 
mIs  built  but  not  owned  in  the  United  StAte^,  thirty  emits;  on  vuscU  of  powen 
baTiog  trcaticM  «itli  the  United  Stttcs,  thirty  ctinU  \  all  others,  fifty  oeata. 
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the  slaves  she  wanted.  Their  natin'al  increase  was  enoiigh  for 
her  uses.  But  l)efore  she  laid  such  a  burden  on  their  importa^ 
tion  hIio  should  let  her  less  fort  unutc  ueighbt)rs  get  supplied. 
He  was  well  aware  that  the  business  was  lixtkod  on  as  odious 
to  the  eastward.  There  the  people  did  their  own  work.  It 
had  become  tlie  fasliion  of  the  day  to  talk  of  emancipation. 
lie  would  not  go  into  a  discuseion  of  the  subject.  But  he 
would  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  blacks  were  best  ofE  in  slavery.  Suppose  they  were  set 
free.  WTiat  would  tlieydo?  Work  for  a  living  1  Maryland 
had  freed  her  slaves,  and  did  they  betake  themselves  to  work 
for  a  living?  Far  from  it.  They  turned  common  pick-pockets 
and  petit-larceny  villains.  If  Virginia  thought  slavery  an 
evil,  let  her  begin  by  setting  her  slaves  free.  Would  she  do 
it  ?  Wlien  that  time  came,  the  sound  of  liberty  would  lose  the 
charms  that  now  made  it  grateful  to  the  ravished  ear." 

Burko,  who  five  years  before  had  thundered  against  the 
Cincinnati  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  now  proceeded  to  defend 
slavery.  He  put  on  an  air  of  indifference,  and  declared  tliat 
the  IIousc  was  contending  for  nothing.  A  good,  healthy  slave 
was  worth  about  eighty  pounds,  and  live  per  cent  duty  on  that 
sum  would  1^  ten  dollars.  He  was  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  eoe 
what  difference  it  made  whether  slaves  were  specially  taxed  at 
ten.  dollare,  or  were  left  to  be  taxed  at  five  per  cent  with  the 
mass  of  importation.  He  was  stoutly  told  in  reply  tliat  if  the 
House  was  wrangling  about  notliing,  he  was  not  contending 
for  much.  It  made  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  skves 
fresh  from  Africa  were  subjected  to  a  specified  tax  or  were  left 
to  the  ad  vaioreni  duty,  and  for  two  reasons.  In  the  tiret  place, 
the  bill  provided  for  a  duty  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise. 
The  customs  officers  were  not  used  to  look  ujion  human  beings 
as  either  gO(xia,  or  wares,  or  merchandise.  Tlie  fliavoa  would 
therefore  be  supposed  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  But  there  was, 
in  the  second  place,  something  to  be  gained  more  important  to 
the  countrj'  than  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  revenue.  A  great 
principle  was  at  stake.  It  was  time  this  nefarions  traffic  iu 
human  creatures  was  broken  up.  It  wan  time  the  coimtry 
yielded  to  the  dictates  of  himiauity  and  taxed  slavery  out  of 
existence. 
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On  this  point  the  members  from  tlie  eastward  were  strongly 
divided.  All  agreed  in  denouncing  the  practice.  They  ab- 
horred elavery  from  their  very  souls.  They  wished  the  Consti- 
tiition  had  alK)UHhed  it.  Some,  however,  declared  that  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  by  a  tax  on  flesh  and  blood.  It 
wafi  degrading  to  human  nature  to  be  treated  as  bales  of  chintz 
and  casks  of  rum.  Besidee,  to  tax  slaves  might  look  like  coun- 
tenancing the  detested  bo^ess.  All  tliis  vrws  admitted.  It 
certainly  was  lowering  to  humanity  to  be  rated  as  merchandise. 
But  was  it  not  bctti^r  t4>  Kubiuit  to  a  little  degradation  than  to 
suffer  the  shameful  traffic  to  go  on  a  moment  longer  ?  It  hud 
the  country  oi>en  to  the  just  charge  of  iiiconsitfteiicy.  It  gave 
the  lie  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Wliilo  the  Upe 
of  the  slave-holder  pronounced  all  men  to  be  bom  free  and 
equal,  he  wu£  busy  witit  his  hands  tearing  nuliappy  negroes 
from  their  homes,  bringing  them  in  chains  across  the  sea,  and 
BcUing  them  into  the  house  of  bondage  for  a  price.  To  aaj 
that  it  was  no  rare  thing  in  Africa  for  parents  to  sell  their 
children,  tliat  j^risoners  of  war  were  always  made  slaves,  that 
to  be  dragged  loaded  with  ehackles  to  the  rice-swamp  and  the 
tobacc^vficld  was  merely  to  exchange  one  slavery  for  anotlier, 
and  tliat  of  all  slaveries  tliat  among  a  Christiau  people  was  the 
least  galling,  was  to  talk  nonsense.  It  was  about  as  sensible  as 
it  would  have  been  to  say  that  because  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Indians  to  maim  and  torture  their  prisoners  to  death,  every 
Cherokee  or  Chickasaw  brave  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kentuckians  should  instantly  be  drowned.  For  that  would  be 
merely  exchan^ng  one  form  of  death  for  another,  and  no  one 
could  doubt  that  drowning  was  a  much  more  agreeable  deatli 
than  roasting  at  tlie  stake.  If  it  were  barbarous  for  savages  to 
roast  tljeir  captives,  it  would  l>e  heinous  for  civilized  men  to 
drown  theirs.  If  it  were  cruel  for  pagan  blacks  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  who  made  no  pretensions  to  equality  among  men, 
to  enslave  the  prisoners  of  tlieir  club  and  bow,  what  could  be 
siiid  of  civilized  Cliristians  who,  having  fought  for  and  gaiued 
their  own  lil>erty  imder  the  pretence  that  liberty  was  a  natural 
right  of  man,  proceeded  to  take  away  this  natural  right  from 
others  1 

Unloappily  the  debate  went  no  further.    Parker  yielded  to 
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the  advice  of  liis  friends,  withdrew  his  motion,  and  a  few  days 
later  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  providing  for  a  duty  on  cer- 
tain imported  pennons  till  the  year  IHOS. 

And  now  for  a  while  business  went  eraoothly  on.  Tlie 
import  and  tonnage  bills  were  diuiKwed  of,  bills  efitabUehing 
the  De])artment  of  State,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  War 
DeiJartniBiit,  and  the  Land  Office  were  ordered  to  be  brought 
in,  and  some  amendments  to  the  Constitntion  were  discus&ed. 
As  they  passed  from  the  House  they  were  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, and  were  based  upon  such  amendments  as  had  been  in- 
sisted on  by  the  conventions  of  Virginia,  New  Hampshire,  and 
New  York,  The  Senate,  by  compressing  some  and  striking 
out  others,  cut  down  the  number  to  twelve  ;  the  House  agreed, 
and  in  tliis  form  they  were  sent  to  the  States,  Of  the  twelve, 
ten  were  ratified  by  three  fourtlis  of  the  States,  and  became 
tliencefortli  part  of  the  Constitution.  Two,  that  which  regu- 
lated the  numl>er,  and  that  wliicli  fixed  the  pay  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  were  most  wisely  thrown 
out  by  the  States. 

It  was  now  the  tliird  of  September,  and  the  House,  agree- 
able to  a  previous  notice,  listened  to  a  motion  for  selecting  a 
place  of  permanent  residence  for  the  General  Government. 

The  debate  began  at  once,  and  was  one  of  the  longest  and 
the  meet  acrimonious  the  members  had  yet  been  engaged  in. 
It  began  on  a  Thursday  morning,  and  was  not  over  wlien  the 
members  adjourned  for  dinner  on  the  following  Monday, 
Every  one  of  the  fifty-nine  bad  soraetliing  to  say,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  speeches  that  have  come  down  to  us,  though 
lirokon  and  meagre,  are  full  of  interest.  They  show  most 
clearly  wliat  was  the  commou  opinion  among  men  of  that  time 
concerning  the  prosperity  and  greatneaa  of  the  country  in  our 
own. 

The  eastern  members,  it  should  seem,  were  ill-disposed  to 
consider  the  matter  at  all.  The  close  of  the  session  was  near 
at  hand.  Much  unfinished  business  wafl  still  before  the  House. 
The  choice  of  a  spot  for  the  national  city  was  not  pressing, 
and  mip:ht  therefore  be  left  over  til!  Congress  met  again.  But 
when  they  saw  that  the  House  was  determined  to  ^o  ori,  tliey 
urgimized  a  caucus,  called  in  a  few  of  tlie  representatives  from 
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the  middle  States,  talked  the  matter  over,  decided  that  the 
new  city  ought  to  be  as  near  the  centre  of  population,  wealth, 
and  territory  as  an  easy  connection  with  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Ohio  would  allow,  and  that  the  desired  place  could  undoubt- 
edly be  found  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  A  mo- 
tion to  this  effect  was  accordingly  made  and  carried.  The  next 
moment  the  southeni  members  were  on  their  legs  calling  to 
the  Speaker  for  a  hearing. 

What,  such  was  the  substance  of  their  arguments,  what 
was  the  use  of  laying  down  for  guidance  principles  so  vague 
and  absurd?  What  was  to  be  understood  by  the  centre  of 
population,  wealth,  and  territory  ?  There  was  one  centre  for 
wealth,  and  another  for  population,  and  a  third  for  territory. 
Did  the  House  propose  to  find  the  centre  of  these  three  cen- 
tres? The  thing  could  not  be  done.  The  numbers  of  the 
people  were  rapidly  increasing  in  some  States  and  rapidly  de- 
creasing in  others.  Thousands  of  foreigners  were  settling  in 
the  South.  Thousands  of  farmers  from  the  eastward  were 
pouring  down  the  Ohio  valley  to  the  rich  lands  beyond  the 
mountains.  Wliat  was  the  centre  of  population  when  the  site 
for  the  Federal  city  was  chosen  would  therefore  cease  to  be 
the  centre  before  half  the  Government  buildings  were  put  up. 
And  how  was  the  centre  of  territory  to  be  found  out  ?  Was 
the  uninhabited  wilderness  to  be  considered?  Should  they 
take  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  on  oixe  side  and  the  Missouri  on 
the  otlier,  and  seek  the  geographical  centre  ?  If  so,  it  would 
surely  fall  on  a  spot  far  away  from  the  limits  of  civilization, 
and  abounding  in  beasts  and  savage  men.  But  they  were 
assured  the  populated  part  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  that  if  the  river  St.  Croix  were  made  the  east- 
em  and  the  river  St.  Mary's  the  southern  limit,  the  centre  of 
territory  would  be  found  hard  by  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Lee  hoi>ed  that  some  member  well  posted  in  geography  would 
show  how  these  banks  conformed  with  the  guiding  principles 
laid  down  in  the  motion ;  how  they  communicated  with  the 
Atlantic,  and  how  they  were  connected  with  the  territoiy  of 
the  West. 

Hartley  took  him  at  his  word  and  answered  him.  Wright's 
Ferry  was  such  a  town.     It  stood  upon  the  east  bank  some 
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thirty-five  miles  from  eea-water.  As  for  tlie  Sxisqueharuia,  so 
l£;reat  was  the  Foltune  of  ita  waters  tliat  sLips  conld  at  any  time 
'of  year  sail  up  it  to  the  waters  of  Otsego  lake.  Three  tine 
rivers  ran  into  it,  from  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south. 
The  Tioga  waa  navijurahle  for  a  great  diatauce,  and  wa.s  con- 
nected by  an  easy  portage  with  the  Genesee,  wliich  emptied 
into  Lake  Ontario.  The  Juniata  nearly  connected  with  the 
Kinkiniientas,  and  that  with  the  Ohio.  A  eliort  land-carriage 
joined  the  head  of  the  west  branch  with  the  AJJeghany,  which 
gave  easy  connection  with  the  frontier  towns  of  Kentneky. 
As  to  the  town,  it  was  no  mean  place.  But  ton  miles  sepa- 
rated Wright's  Feny  from  the  great  city  of  Lancaster.  Tho 
climate  was  salnbrions.  The  soil  and  the  river  yielded  plenti- 
fuUy,  If  the  honorable  gentleman  was  disjxjsed  to  give  atten- 
tion to  a  dish  of  fish,  he  could  find  none  finer  than  could  be 
dmwn  from  the  waters  of  tlie  Susquehanna.  "  Then  why 
not,"  said  Lee,  "  go  at  onoe  to  Yorktown  ?  ^Vhy  fix  on  the 
banks  of  a  swift  river  when  it  is  pOBsible  to  occupy  the  shores 
of  Codorus  creek  'i  " 

lie  was  assured  by  Ooodhue  that  tlie  Suwjuehaima  was 
much  to  he  preferred.  There  was  the  centre  of  territory.  The 
centre  of  pitpulation,  it  was  tmc,  lay  to  the  northward.  But 
the  eastern  members  were  ready,  from  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
to  let  that  pass.  They  well  knew  that  the  centre  of  population 
would  not  change  for  ages,  and  that  when  it  did»  tlie  movuraent 
woiUd  l>e  to  the  eastwai'd^  not  to  the  south ;  to  the  manuf  actur- 
|ing,  not  to  tlie  agricultural  States. 

Tliis  remark  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  one  of  the 
repreeentativefi  from  Georgia.  He  fiew  into  a  passion  and 
demanded  to  know  what  the  people  woiild  say  when  they 
loanieii  that  the  nicmbers  from  Now  England  and  New  York 
had  fixed  on  the  seat  of  Government  for  the  United  States. 
This  was  not  proper  language  to  go  out  to  freemen.  Jealousies 
were  already  abroad,  and  tliis  would  blow  the  coals  of  sedition 
into  a  consuming  flame.  Were  the  other  members  of  the 
Union  not  to  be  consulted  ?  Were  the  eastern  men  to  dictate 
to  the  country,  and  fix  the  Federal  city  where  it  pleased 
themS  WTiy  not  also  fix  the  principles  of  government  while 
tlieir  hands  were  in  ?    Why  not  come  forward  and  say  to  the 
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South,  "  Give  ns  up  your  principlefl  and  we  will  govern  you  ? " 
Thifi  looked  like  arietocracy^  It  was  not  true  that  the  geo- 
graphical centre  wa«  to  be  found  ou  the  Susqaehauna.  From 
Wright's  Ferry  to  tlie  nearest  point  of  tlie  province  of  Maine 
was  four  hundred  miles,  and  to  the  nearest  point  iu  the  upper 
district  of  Georgia  it  was  nine  hundred  nulea. 

Tliie  in  turn  was  denied-  From  the  Ferry  to  the  extreme 
of  lilaiiie,  a  mt?mlx.T  rtaid,  wai?  seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
To  Savannah  the  distance  was  precisely  the  same.  To  Ken- 
tucky it  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  miles.  But 
aside  fn>ni  all  this,  there  was  sun^ly  no  occasion  for  snch  a 
display  of  warmth.  It  had  been  mei'ely  stated  that  a  consulta- 
tion of  the  easteni  membere  had  taken  place.  Was  there  any- 
thing wrong  in  this  ?  So  far  from  being  a  mark  of  an  aristo- 
cratic spirit,  it  was  merely  a  proof  that  men,  attentive  to  their 
own  business,  had  chosen  this  way  of  dit^russing  it.  The  pro- 
posed city  ought  to  be  placed  somewhere  between  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  Delaware.  The  Potomac  was  objectionable.  It 
was  believed  in  the  East  to  be  unhealthy.  Vast  numbers  of 
!N"ew  England  adventurers  had  gone  to  the  southern  States, 
and  all  had  found  graves  there.  The  Delaware  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  strength  and  riches  of  the  country  lay  in  the 
North.  There,  too,  was  the  centre  of  populatiou.  For  surely 
no  man  of  candor  would  for  a  moment  pretend  that  southern 
slaves,  men  witli  no  rights  whatever,  should  be  taken  thought 
of  in  determining  where  the  seat  of  Government  should  be, 
Ab  well  might  tliey  count  the  black  cattle  of  New  England. 

At  this  stage  of  the  debate  Viuiiig  obtained  a  hearing.  He 
was  tlie  only  representative  Delaware  had  in  the  House,  wafi  a 
man  of  sinall  pii-ts,  and  never  rose  to  speak  but  he  entertained 
the  members  with  a  style  of  oratory  for  which  florid  is  a  mild 
term.  After  some  remarks  about  the  rays  of  Government,  the 
nnpf>lifihtHl  s<nw  of  earth,  and  the  paiiii^  he  had  taken  to  chastise 
tlie  prejudi(^?«  of  his  mind,  he  declared  he  had  taken  no  port  in 
maldng  the  bai^n.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  Con- 
gress was  to  tickle  tlio  trout  in  the  stream  Codorus,  to  build 
their  sumptuous  ]}alaccs  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  or  ad- 
mire Commerce  with  her  e.xj)anded  wings  on  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware-    For  himself  he  leaned  toward  tlie  Potomac. 
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And  now  a  number  of  places  were  suggeieted.  One  mem- 
ber moved  Peach  Bottom,  a  second  was  for  Ilarrisbnrg,  a 
third  for  the  Hudson.  i5ut  the  debate  was  narrowed  down  to 
a  comparison  of  the  claims  of  the  Sns<iuchanna  and  the  Poto- 
mac. The  advantages  of  the  latter  were  well  set  forth  by  Stone, 
of  Maryland. 

In  fixing  the  seat  of  Government  it  was  proper,  lie  thought, 
to  have  clearly  in  view  not  only  the  present  importance  of  the 
States,  but  their  weight  at  a  day  in  the  near  future.  He  did 
not  mean  a  visionary  importance  or  a  chimerical  expectati(Hi, 
but  Buch  a  one  aa  could  be  provcKl  witli  an  niuc-h  certainty  an 
that  effects  follow  causes.  Now,  it  did  not  need  demonstration 
to  show  that  the  increase  of  population  to  the  eastward  was 
merely  conditional.  There  was  nothing  to  invite  men  to  settle 
there.  The  climate  waa  severe.  Tiio  winters  were  long.  The 
eiunniere  were  sliort.  The  soil  was  cold  ajid  barren.  Even  if 
a  few  hardy  adventurers  did  come  into  New  England,  tliey 
would  soon  be  driven,  by  the  very  law  which  determined  the 
increase  of  men,  to  seek  the  States  beyond  the  Potomac  Men 
umUiplied  in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  wliich  they  secured 
food.  But  food  was  more  plentiful  in  a  warm  tlian  in  a  cold 
climatt!.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  at  no  ver^*  distant  day  the 
population  of  tlie  continent  would  be  massed  in  tlie  warm  an<l 
fertile  States  of  the  South.  Indeed,  tliis  had  already  begun. 
Look  at  tliat  part  of  the  West  called  Kentucky.  Compare  its 
increase  in  population  since  the  war  with  that  of  any  State  to 
the  eastward.  It  had  surpassed  them  all.  Nothing  lilce  it  had 
ever  before  been  known  in  America.  But  this  vast  crowd  of 
adventurers  tliat  was  daily  spreading  over  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  should  be  closely  watched.  Everybody  knew  that  immi- 
granlii  were  in  general  bold  and  hardy  spirits,  caring  little  for 
lawBy  hating  strict  government,  and  ready  for  any  enterprise, 
however  desperate.  But  those  of  Kentucky  were  particularly 
so.  Tliey  were  near  a  grc.it  rival  nation,  eager  to  make  them 
its  subjecta.  They  were  independent  in  their  condition.  Their 
soil  -was  rich,  their  crops  were  abundant ;  they  wanted  scarcely 
anything  the  East  could  give  them,  and  what  the}^  wanted  from 
abroad  the  Spaniards  would  gladly  give  them  in  exchange  for 
bacon  and  flour,  butter  and  hams.     £ver)ilung  tempted  them 
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to  breok  the  few  tiw  that  bonnd  them  to  the  East,  form  a  new 
government,  or  go  over  in  a  body  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  To 
hinder  this  the  Government  niuut  go  near  them  ;  near  enough 
to  be  felt  by  them  and  to  be  witliin  easy  reach  of  them.  The 
banks  of  the  Potomac  were  therefore  the  place  for  the  Federal 
city.  The  Susquehanna  came  down  from  the  north.  The  Poto- 
mac came  from  the  west,  and,  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  Union 
that  mingled  their  waters  with  the  Atlantic,  was  the  only  one 
that  afforded  a  practical,  short,  and  safe  commnnieation  with 
Kentucky  and  the  West  , 

The  day  closed  witli  some  savage  remarks  from  the  Vir- 
ginia ddegatea^  Lee  had  been  upon  his  legs  nrging  the  claims 
of  the  Potomac,  and  before  he  sat  down  reminded  the  House 
of  some  of  the  predictions  of  the  Antifederalistfi.  The  Con- 
stitution, it  was  well  known,  was  adopte<l  with  gi^eat  difficalty 
by  Virginia.  The  States  east  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Antifeder- 
alista  liad  said,  would  fonn  oonfederiiries  and  destroy  the  South. 
To  this  the  Federalists  had  answered,  No  I  A  magnauiiooai 
policy  would  spring  from  common  interests  and  oommoii 
dangers,  jealousies  would  cease,  the  States  would  unite  and 
henceforth  think  only  of  the  good  of  all.  The  argument  had 
been  sucoessful,  and  Virginia,  with  many  fears,  but  strong 
hopes,  came  into  the  Union.  But  how  would  tlie  Antifeder 
aliste  rejoice  when  they  learned  that  their  worst  predictions 
had  come  to  'pass  ;  nay,  that  the  northern  States  had  not  even 
waited  till  the  Government  was  organized,  before  they  sacri- 
ficed the  Soutii  to  their  own  selfish  ends ! 

I^awrencG  replied  to  him.  If  he  wished  to  convince  the  IXouse 
he  must  make  use  of  arguments,  not  terrors.  The  Federal  (gov- 
ernment was  in  no  danger.  The  South  was  quite  safe.  Ills 
fears,  happily,  were  not  shared  in  even  by  his  colleagues.  The 
House  could  recall  a  day  not  very  long  since  when  the  tonnage 
bill  was  under  debate,  and  how  a  member  from  Virginia  had 
stood  up,  congratuliited  the  House  on  its  moderation  and  even- 
handed  justice,  and  declared  that,  could  the  proceedings  of  that 
day  have  been  foreseen  in  the  Virginia  Convention*  naanv  ob- 
jections brought  against  tlie  Constitution  would  never  have 
been  made.  Madison  owned  Iiaving  uttered  such  a  remark. 
"  But,*'  said  he,  warmly,  "  give  me  leave  now  to  say  that  had 
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a  prophet  arisen  up  in  that  body  and  brought  the  dcclarationH 
and  proceedings  of  this  day  into  view,  I  as  firmly  believe  Vir- 
ginia would  not  at  this  moment  have  been  part  of  the  Union." 
"Is  it  to  be  contended,"  exclaimed  Sedgwick,  " that  the  ma- 
jority shall  not  rule  ?  And  shall  the  minority,  because  they 
cannot  carry  their  point,  accuse  us  of  a  lack  of  candor  i  Are 
wo  to  be  told  to  our  faces  that  a  great  State  would  not  have 
Joined  the  Union  could  she  have  foreseen  the  proceedings  of 
the  Ilouse?  Certain  members  brought  this  biisiness  forward 
themselves.  They  drove  the  House  into  it  AVe  prayed,  we 
supplicated  for  time.  They  stood  firm.  But  now  on  a  sudden, 
when  matters  are  not  to  their  liking,  they  in  turn  are  clam- 
oring for  time,  and  blaming  the  House  for  doing  the  veiy 
thing  they  began  by  demanding.  Six  weeks'  deliberation  will 
not  change  a  single  opinion."  Wadsworth  was  yet  more  em- 
phatic for  an  immediate  vote.  He  was  set  against  bargaining. 
It  would  do  no  credit  to  the  Houee.  He  would  not  excuse 
himself.  He  was  willing  the  whole  matter  of  l)argaiuing  should 
be  shown  up.  He  did  not  dare  to  vote  for  the  Potomac.  If 
the  seat  of  Government  went  there,  he  knew  the  whole  of  New 
England  would  thJnk  the  Union  destroyed.  Since  members 
had  been  forced,  nay,  dragged  by  the  throat,  he  might  say,  to 
this  business,  he  hoped  it  would  be  finished  at  once. 

But  the  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  spent  three 
more  days  in  ill-natui'ed  debate.  At  last,  after  all  manner  of 
motions  and  coanter-motions,  a  final  vote  was  reached  on  the 
question  tliac  a  commission  be  appt^inted  to  select  a  spot  oti  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  buy  land,  and  put  up  buildings. 
"When  the  question  was  put  by  the  Speaker,  twenty-eight  stood 
up  on  the  allirmative ;  twenty-one  remained  seated  on  the  negar 
tive.     So  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  struck  out  the  Sus<|ueliamia,  put  in  a  site  one 
mile  from  Pliihidolphia,  passed  it,  and  sent  the  bill  back  to  the 
House.  The  House  was  veiT  indignant.  All  kinds  of  rumors 
were  afloat.  It  was  declared  the  Senate  were  kecj)ing  the  ap- 
propriation bill  as  a  hostage,  and  that  the  Ilouse  ought  to  show 
a  proper  spirit.  But  the  members  wore  weary  of  the  matter, 
concurred  In  the  amendment,  and  the  next  day  the  House  ad* 
joumed. 

tot.  I  — 87 
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It  is  both  curioufi  and  interesting  to  observe  bow  the  wia- 
dom  of  the  boat  stateBinen  of  tluit  day  Laa  been  tunied  into 
foolishness  by  a  long  series  of  events  which,  had  they  been  fore- 
told, would  bive  been  thought  the  dreams  of  a  madman-'  The 
vast  stretch  of  territory  thou  the  richest  poaaeesion  of  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  and  of  which  no  thought  was  talcen,  has  since  been 
added  to  the  States,  and  h  now  thickly  settle*]  by  fifteen  mill- 
ions  of  souls.  Nay,  Ohio  and  IlUiioiei,  which,  when  St.  Clair 
governed  them,  contained  but  a  few  block-houaee  and  a  half- 
dozen  straggling  haiulets,  now  boast,  each  of  tliein,  of  a  popula- 
tion but  a  few  thousand  loss  than  that  of  the  eleven  States 
represented  In  the  firet  Cc>ngres8  imder  the  Constitution.  The 
centre  of  population  near  which  the  Federal  city  was  to  stand 
was  the  next  year  found  to  be  twenty-three  miles  east  of  Balti- 
more, where  Goodhue  had  declared  it  wotild  remain  fixed  for 
ages,  and  that  when  it  did  move,  would  travel  to  the  eastward. 
But  when  the  century  closed,  the  centre  of  population  was 
eighteen  miles  to  the  we«t  of  Baltimore,  and  from  that  dny 
forth  it  hua  gone  steadily  westward  along  the  thirty-ninth  parol* 
lel  of  north  latitude.  Never  has  it  at  any  time  been  more  tlian 
sixteen  miles  to  the  north,  nor  more  than  three  miles  to  the 
south,  of  that  line.  At  the  close  of  the  tirst  decade  of  tlie  pres- 
ent century  the  centre  of  population  was  forty  miles  northwest 
of  Washington,  In  IH^O  it  w**  sixteen  miles  north  of  Wood- 
stock, in  Yirginia.  When  Jackson  was  President  it  was  nine- 
teen miles  wcst^cuthwest  of  Moorefield,  a  little  town  hard  by 
the  boimdary  of  Maryland.  "When  Harriscm  died  the  centre 
had  advanced  to  sixteen  miles  south  of  Chirksburg,  in  AVest 
Virginia.  Wlien  the  middle  of  the  century  was  reached  it 
stood  twenty-three  miles  sontheast  of  ParkerKburg,  in  the  same 
State.  When  Lincoln  was  elected  it  had  entered  Ohio,  and 
was  twenty  miles  south  of  Chillioothe.  In  ten  years  it  had 
travelled  eighty-one  miles.  Then  came  the  civil  war,  the  rate 
of  advance  fell  to  forty-two  miles,  and  in  1870  it  was  forty- 
eight  miles  east  by  north  of  CHncinnati.  The  rate  then  in- 
creased, and  when  the  tenth  censns  was  taken  the  centre  of 
population  had  passed  eight  miles  west  of  Cincinnati.  In 
ninety  years  this  centre,  once  thought  so  fixed  that  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  Gk>yemment  was  to  be  placed  near  to  it,  had 
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moved  almost  due  westward  four  liundred  aiid  fifty-seven 
miles,  and  gone  beyond  the  eighth  city  in  the  Union,  which, 
in  the  same  year  the  first  census  was  taken,  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  solitude,  and  waa  called  by  St.  Clair,  Cincinnati. 

"WTiile  the  House  was  busy  debating  by  what  name  the 
President  should  be  called,  Wa.shingtou  was  troubled  to  Icnow 
in  what  manner  he  should  behave.  He  waa  the  first  of  our 
long  line  of  Presidents.  He  had  therefore  no  precedents  to 
guide  him  in  private  ajid  public  treatment  of  men.  The  place 
was  one  of  great  dignity.  But  just  how  much  dignity  waa 
consistent  with  tliat  repubUcan  simplicity  which  was  the  boast 
of  the  time  he  did  not  know.  The  city  waii  gay.  The  people 
affected  fashion,  and  many  among  them  who  had  enjoyed  f»pn- 
lence  in  the  colonial  days  looked  back  with  some  regret  on 
the  fine  clothes,  the  hosts  of  servants,  the  e<]ui])ago,  and  the 
ceremonial  of  the  royal  governors.  They  would  gladly  have 
seen  the  mudest,  sad-looking  gentleman  in  black,  whom  they 
hjul  raised  to  tlie  chief  place  in  the  land,  have  a  guard  at  Ids 
door,  ride  out  followed  by  a  train  of  menials,  and  would  have 
gone,  on  rece|)tion-day8,  with  some  pride,  through  lines  of 
liveried  aen^ants  to  bow  at  the  foot  of  a  very  low  throne.  But 
the  extreme  Antifederalists,  the  men  who  every  election-day 
denounced  aristocracy  and  the  well-born,  begrudged  him  even 
the  fine  house  and  the  fine  furniture  already  given  him  by 
Congress,  and  cursed  tlie  vandals  who  were  levelling  the  ram- 
parts of  the  old  fort  to  make  way  for  a  new  mansion,  yet  more 
costly  and  spacious  than  the  old.  Neither  party  was  to  bo 
offendifd.  He  did  uot  wish  by  a  too  great  simplicity  to  lay 
himself  open  to  the  jibes  and  sarcasms  of  that  influential  class 
whose  after-dinner  talk  was,  as  JeSerson  complained,  monarch- 
ical to  a  shocking  degree.*  Ho  did  not  wish,  by  a  too  great 
exclusivenesa,  to  call  forth  the  reproaches  of  those  who  bitterly 
bemoaned  what  they  termed  the  decline  of  republican  spirit. 
In  1775  they  were  accustomed,  they  said,  to  hear  the  phrase, 


•  "  Bui  1  caanot  describe  the  wonder  aod  mortification  with  wliicli  the  table 
conTcraationi)  filled  me.  Politics  was  the  chief  topic,  and  a  profcreooe  of  kiuglj 
over  rc'publioiD  pi)vemm«Dt  was  evidently  (be  farurite  sentiment."  JefferBtm's 
Aou.  Be  U  referring  to  the  aeriee  of  dinners  given  him  on  hid  retum  from 
FrsDoe. 
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^viXBpopfiliy  VOX  dei,''^  Now  they  were  dailj  told  that  deraoo- 
nciee  wore  a  volcano.  Then  it  wm,  '*  the  natural  equality  of 
manldiid"  ;  now  it  was,  **  the  wcU-boni,"  Then  it  was,  **aonfl 
of  liberty '' ;  now  it  was,  **  State  demagogues."  Then  it  was, 
"  our  excellent  State  confltitutiona  "  ;  now  it  was,  *'  the  monster 
with  thirteen  heads."  Fifteen  years  bcforej  the  expression  was, 
**  the  free  and  United  States  of  America  "  ;  now  it  was,  "  the  na- 
tional Government,'^  * 

Washington  therefor©  drew  up  a  set  of  questions  as  to  Ida 
official  conduct,  and  suhmitted  them  to  Hamilton  and  Adams. 
Should  he,  he  asked,  associate  with  all,  or  see  none?  Should 
he  keep  open  hotise  after  the  manner  of  the  Presidents  of  Con- 
gpreee;  or  would  it  be  enough  to  giva  a  feast  on  such  great 
days  as  the  fourth  of  July,  the  thirtieth  of  November,  and 
the  fourth  of  March  ?  Wonld  one  day  in  tlio  week  be  suffi- 
cient to  receive  visits  of  compEmentl  AVliat  would  l)e  said 
if  he  wore  sometimes  to  be  soon  at  quiet  tca-partics  ?  ^Vhen 
Congress  adjourned,  should  he  make  a  tour? 

The  answers  tliat  came  ba(;k  removed  his  doubts,  and  it 
was  soon  announced  in  the  newspupcre  that  the  President 
would  receive  calls  on  Tuesdays  and  PVidays.f  Thursdays 
were  set  apart  for  congressional  dinners.  On  Saturdays  the 
President  might  sometimes  be  seen  riding  through  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  mounted  on  a  fine  Virginia  horso,  or  ecated  in  his 
box  at  the  theatre.  The  only  one  in  the  city  at  that  time  was 
on  John  street.  It  was  mean  and  badly  fnmislied,  had  been 
put  up  for  tlie  American  Company  of  comedians  before  the 
war,  and  used  by  the  British  officers  during  dioir  occupancy  of 
the  city.  There,  in  a  box  adorned  with  fitting  emblems,  the 
President  was  to  be  seen  nmch  oftener  than  many  of  the  citi- 
zens approved-t  On  spcli  occasions  the  President's  March 
was  always  played.  It  had  been  composed  by  Pfyles,  the 
leader  of  the  few  violins  and  dmms  that  passed  for  the  orches- 
tra, and  played  for  the  tii-st  time  on  Trenton  Bridge  m  "Wash- 


*  Boston  ludcpondcnt  Chronidc.  Aleo,  New  York  Journal,  Septfimbcf  10,  1?90. 

f  N'ew  York  Journnl,  May  7,  1 789. 

X  It  WM  at  this  time  tbat  opent-i:lR^^ofi  began  to  he  niied  In  the  thratre.  Th« 
pit  treated  this  ai  a  ^rcat  piece  of  affMnation,  and  the  fashJoa  of  uting  '*  tpf* 
glasses**  waa  much  ridiculed.    See  Kew  York  Packet,  July  28,  178B. 
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ington  rode  over  on  his  way  to  bo  inaugurated.  The  air  had 
a  martial  ring  that  caught  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  soon  be- 
came popular  aa  Washington's  March,  and  when  Adams  was 
President,  in  a  moment  of  great  party  excitement  Judge  IIop- 
kinson  wrote  and  adapted  to  it  the  famous  lines  beginning 
"  Hail,  Columbia."  Thenceforth  it  ceased  to  be  knowna  or  tha 
President's  March,  and  under  the  name  of  "  Hail,  Columbia" 
has  become  one  of  the  most  stirring  of  our  national  airs.* 

Shortly  after  the  Houses  rose,  the  President  set  forth  to 
show  himself  to  the  people  of  the  eastern  States.  He  went 
through  the  chief  to^vna  of  Connecticut,  carefully  avoided 
Hhode  Island,  passed  a  few  days  at  Boston,  rode  thence  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  caiue  back  by  another  route  from  that 
by  which  he  went  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  a  great 
show  of  Federal  spirit.  Bontires  were  lit,  triumphal  arches 
put  up,  feaitts  were  made  ready,  and  odes  written  in  his  honor. 
The  farmers  deserted  their  orchards  and  flocked  in  thousands 
to  the  villages  to  gaze  once  more  on  that  passionless  face  and 
firmly  set  mouth. f  He  was  much  gratified  witli  the  warmth  of 
his  reception  in  States  so  ill-disposod  to  the  now  Government ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  one  episode,  would  have  brought  back 
none  but  the  livelietit  recollections  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  A 
great  affront  was,  however,  offered  him  at  Boston.  John  Han- 
cock was  then  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  And  of  all  the 
long  line  of  men  who  have  filled  that  high  place,  he  was  the 
most  narrow,  the  most  pompous,  the  most  vain.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  other  States  hastened  to  the  borders,  bade  the  Presi- 
dent welcome,  and  escorted  him  with  troops  to  the  capital  city. 
But  Hancock  kept  his  house,  suffered  Washington  to  enter  tho 
State,  ride  to  Boston,  and  pass  a  night  there  before  he  could 
bring  himself  to  make  the  first  call.  Hancock  was  a  strong 
Antlfederalist.  It  seemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  his  warped 
and  narrow  miufl  that  he  should  hold  high  the  extreme  doc- 
trine of  independent  States.    Washington  was,  be  claimed,  bat 

*  See  t  note  on  this  in  Custis's  ReeolIoctionR  and  rrirftto  Memoirs  of  Wub* 
ington.  Alfto,  Ui^torica]  Mspudnc,  J&iiiuiry,  ISbV,  where  Baltimore  Clipper,  1811, 
Ib  oitcU.     The  name  of  the  composer  U  spelled  Fylua,  Fejle«,  and  Pfylea. 

f  Pur  ncuount  of  tlie  Fresideot'B  tour,  sec  Coimccticut  Courant,  Columbian 
GentincI,  lJmt«d  States  Chroniulc,  Kew  Uampahire  Goaette,  Boaton  Gaxette,  and 
the  Morcury, 
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the  chief  of  a  Confederation  of  StateB.  lie  was  the  chief  of  an 
independent  State.  It  was  clearly  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  noake  the  first  viaiL  Uancock  accordingly  pleaded  the  gout, 
gave  a  dinner  to  Bome  boon  companions  and  officers  of  a 
French  man-of-war  in  the  harbor,  and  not  till  the  whole  city 
was  crying  Bhauie  did  he  Bend  to  excuse  his  foUy  and  beg  to 
know  when  the  President  wonld  be  at  home.  The  affront 
was  indeed  a  gross  one,  and  long  remembcrod.*  With  this 
single  exception  the  tour  was  one  unending  ovation,  and  the 
President  returned  to  New  York  late  in  the  fall  most  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  state  of  feeling  in  Xew  England.f 

Once  more  at  home,  his  time  was  taken  up  with  the  ui^nt 
demands  of  office-seekers,  and  iu  consultations  with  the  lately 
appointed  heads  of  departments.  AATiat  is  now  known  as  the 
Cabinet  did  not  then  exist.  But  Congress  had  at  the  last  session 
authorized  the  formation  of  the  three  departments,  of  State, 
of  War,  and  the  Treasury,  and  at  the  head  of  each  had  been 
placed  some  man  of  ability  and  integrity.  Jefferson  was  has- 
tening home  from  France  to  become  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.  To  Knox,  the  favorite  general  of  Washington,  was  in- 
trusted the  Department  of  War.  Hamilton  had  been  called  to 
the  Trea-snry.  Randolph  was  Attorney-General.  The  post- 
office,  then  an  imimportant  branch  of  Goverumeut,  was  g^ven 
to  Samuel  Osgood,  of  Mossachui^fcts. 

In  point  of  importance,  indeed,  the  Treasury  was  first, 
Tlie  army  uuml>ered  but  a  few  hundred  men.  The  foreign 
relations  of  tlie  country  consisted  in  little  more  than  tlie  occa- 
sional exchange  of  formal  notes  with  the  ministers  of  three 

*  Tbe  Bo8toQ  papcra,  the  Mercury  tmd  the  Queiit,  giro  tw  mocount  of.  ud 
make  na  comments  do,  the  rudcDcsa  of  tin-  fKjvernor.  Tbe  storr,  however,  u  fully 
told  bjr  W.  H.  Sumner  in  .^lue  Ruvol lections  of  Waahington's  Visit  to  So^ton, 
in  New  EngUnd  Historical  and  GcnealogicBl  Register  for  Api-U,  IftflO;  in  Breck's 
Recollccttoiui,  pp.  128,  12(»;  and  by  a  writer  under  the  digniiliire  of  Centioel. 

I  111  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  time»,  the  following  is  worthy  of  ootke. 
The  city  ia  Boeton.  "  The  ladloa,  in  honor  of  the  Preddcnt,  hnre  agreed  to  wear 
the  foUowtng  device  in  a  sksh  :  A  broad  white  ribbon  with  O.  W.  in  gold  kttera 
(op  spangles)  encircled  with  a  lourel  «Teath  in  front;  on  one  end  of  (ho  swh  to 
he  pninted  an  American  eo!j:lc,  and  the  other  a  flcur-do-lifl."  PenctirlTania  Jour- 
nnl,  November  II,  1789.  See,  also,  Fifiher  Ameo  to  DwicJii.  October  21  and  99, 
1789 ;  and  Sumner's  Some  Recolloctioiu  of  Waithtnf^n'n  Vinit»  elo.  New  Englaiul 
Historical  and  Geoealogical  Register,  April,  1860,  p.  ISI. 
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or  four  continental  powers.  But  the  patronage  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  large,  and  so  long  as  the  debts  remained  unpaid  the 
manageincut  of  its  affairs  was  likely  to  be  of  far  more  concern 
to  the  country  than  the  rnunber  of  rations  distributed  to  the 
army,  or  what  went  on  at  Madrid  or  the  Hague.  To  thi»  re- 
sponsible post  had  been  called  a  young  man  but  just  turned 
thirty-two.  But  such  were  the  powers  of  hia  mind  that  Ilara- 
ilton  at  thirty-two  was  as  well  fitted  for  the  place  as  any  raan 
of  his  time  at  fifty-two.  As  a  politician  lie  was  believed  by 
his  contemporaries  to  have  been  not  over-scmpnlous,  and  to 
have  sometimes  followed  dark  and  crooked  ways.  But  as  a 
public  servant  his  zeal,  his  industry,  his  ability,  were  never  at- 
tacked even  by  Jefferson,  who  hated  him  with  an  animosity 
more  implacable  than  the  animosity  of  Burr. 

The  new  Secretary  had  not  been  many  days  in  office  before 
be  was  hard  at  work  on  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  national 
debt  and  the  Ixst  way  to  pay  it.  But  while  Ms  work  was  still 
unfinished  the  Houses  met  and  beg^  a  session  singularly 
eventful,  a  session  from  which  dates  that  financial  policy  which 
h'An  lieen  so  fniitfnl  of  wondere,  a  session  in  which  some  ques- 
tions, long  afterward  set  at  rest  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword, 
were  for  the  first  time  long  and  fiercely  debated. 

In  neither  of  tlie  two  Houses  which  met  on  the  fourth  of 
January,  1700,  can  a  party -line  bo  distingiiishetl.  There  was 
indeed  among  the  people  the  great  line  which  separated  the 
Federal  party  from  tlie  Antifederal  i>arty,  tlie  upholders  from 
the  detractors  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  few  Antifederal- 
ista  who  found  seats  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  were  too 
weftk  in  numbers  to  form  an  opposition  or  to  keep  back  the 
current  of  public  affairs.  Indeed,  their  antifederalisra  soon 
wore  off,  for  the  heat  of  party  fend  was  cold  and  dull  com- 
pared with  the  intense  fervor  of  sectional  hate  ;  the  hate  that 
''sprang  up  between  the  East  as  the  East,  and  the  South  aa  tlie 
South.  No  man  in  the  South  was  a  firmer  or  more  bigoted 
Antifedcralifit  than  Burke.  But  through  all  that  long  and 
rancorous  session  Burke  put  away  his  party  feeling  and  never 
for  a  moment  forgot  that  he  came  from  a  State  where  the  ne- 
gro was  a  slave  and  where  the  rice-plant  grew  to  perfection. 
Grout  had  been  sent  by  the  Sha^ites  of  Massachusetts.     But 
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little  as  be  liked  the  new  plan,  he  too  forgot,  when  he  voted, 
that  he  was  an  Ajitifedcralist,  and  remembered  only  that  ho 
was  from  the  greatest,  the  meet  prosperous  of  New  England 
States. 

The  Houses  met,  however,  in  good  spirit,  and  the  speech 
made  by  the  President  at  the  opening  of  the  session  was  cor- 
dially received.  He  congratulated  them  on  the  eonoord,  peace, 
and  plenty  which  blessed  the  land.  He  spoke  with  much 
pleasure  of  the  increasing  good-will  toward  the  Government, 
and  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  North  Carolina. 
But  he  reminded  them  at  the  same  time  that  some  matters  of 
great  weight  demanded  speedy  and  earnest  attention.  The 
frontier  was  to  be  defended;  interoourse  with  foreign  nations 
was  to  be  facilitated  ;  commerce^  and  manufaetnrefl  w^isely  en- 
couraged ;  postoffices  and  post-roads  midtiplied  and  extended. 
He  had  seen,  he  said,  with  [>ecnliar  ple^«ure,  the  rceolution  of 
the  Houses  to  provide  for  the  support  of  public  credit;  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  national  honor,  and  he  had 
bidden  the  proper  offioere  to  lay  before  them  such  papere  and 
estimates  as  would  give  exact  information  on  the  state  of  the 
1  Union. 

The  next  day  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asked  leave  to 
bring  in  his  plan  for  the  payment  of  the  debt     Leave  wasj 
granted,  and  Thursday  of  the  following  week  was  set  down  asl 
the  day  whereon  the  House  would  hear  it,  and  he  was  told  to 
put  what  he  liad  to  say  in  writing. 

When  the  time  came,  the  members  listened  in  profound 
Bilence.  The  debts,  they  were  t^tld,  were  of  three  kinds :  the 
foreign  debt,  amounting  to  eleven  million  seven  hundred  andj 
ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars,  the  do- 
mestic debt  of  forty-two  million  four  hundred  and  fourteea 
thousand  and  eighty-five  dollare,  and  the  Sta!*i  debtA.*  Pre- 
cisely how  much  was  owed  by  the  States  coul^l  not,  the  Seo- 
retary  said,  be  ascertained  to  a  dtjllar,  but  it  would  not  be  fur 
from  twenty-one  millions,  and  this  he  proposed  should  l)c  afi- 
Bumed.  The  money  had  been  spent  in  the  common  cause. 
It  was  part  of  the  price  of  freedom,  No  more  dollars  would 
be  required  to  pay  it  if  assumed  by  the  Government  tlian  if 

*  American  BtaW  Papers.    I^uanoe,  vol  i»  p.  22, 
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left  with  the  States,  and  it  could  be  much  more  eaaily  collected 
and  much  more  easily  disbursed  at  one  national  Treasury  than 
at  twelve  different  State  treasuries.  Assumption  was  there- 
fore clearly  the  policy  of  the  Government.  If  this  were  done, 
the  total  indebtedness  would  not  fall  far  short  of  seventy-five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  annual  interest  would  in  round 
numbers  be  four  and  a  h^  milliona.  A  tax  of  a  dollar  and 
two  bita  a  head  on  everyman,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
was  a  burden,  the  Secretary  thought,  too  great  to  be  borne ; 
80  he  proposed  a  plan  for  raising  the  interest  which  seemed 
to  his  mind  far  less  odious  than  a  direct  and  crashing  tax- 

Every  dollar  of  the  forty-three  millions  which  made  up  the 
domestic  debt  would  draw  six  cents  from  the  Treasury  as  inter- 
est. But  the  debt  was  redeemable  at  pleasure.  When,  accord- 
ingly, the  Government  found  itself  able  to  borrow  money  at 
five  per  cent  or  four  per  cent,  principles  of  sound  economy 
would  force  it  to  do  so,  and  with  tlie  fimds  so  raided  pay  off 
the  debt  drawing  six  per  cent.  It  was  more  than  likely  that 
at  tlie  end  of  five  years  the  price  of  money  would  he  down  to 
five  per  cent,  and  that  it  would  go  on  falling  till,  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  years,  it  would  be  down  to  four  per  cent.  The  public 
creditor  would  therefore  in  live  yeare,  ajid  again  in  fifteen 
years,  be  forced  either  to  submit  to  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  or  take  back  all  his  money  invested  in  the  certificates. 
With  this  certainty  hanging  over  him,  tlie  public  creditor 
might,  the  Secretary  thought,  be  easily  induced  to  accept  an 
assurance  of  six  per  cent  for  a  certain  number  of  years  as  an 
equivalent  for  a  reduction  of  the  principal,  or  for  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  interest  on  a  part  of  it  Thus  cut  down,  the  inter- 
est might  easily  be  paid  from  moneys  collected  from  duties  on 
wine,  spiritH,  teas,  coffees,  and  an  exclne. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  it  would  be  merely  ncee^ary  to  open 
a  new  loan,  take  the  old  certificate*  and  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness in  payment  of  tlio  solwcriptions,  and  fix  npon  some  plan 
for  the  distribution  of  the  stock.  Hamilton  suggested  three. 
One  was  to  give  in  exchange  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  of 
the  debt  brought  to  the  Treasury  sixty-six  and  two  thirds  dollars 
of  the  new  fund**,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  and  thirty-three 
and  one  third  doUare  in  western  lands  at  twenty  cents  an  acre. 
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If,  however,  the  creditor  would  not  take  land,  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  convert  the  third  of  his  claim  into  stock,  receiving 
twenty-six  dollarB  and  eighty-eight  cents  in  the  funds  for  every 
one  hundred  of  the  claim.  This  was  to  bear  no  interest  till 
1800  ;  and  after  that  time  six  per  cent 

But  some  men  were  hard  to  please,  and  as  they  might  be 
disposed  to  grumble  at  even  so  Uberal  an  offer,  they  were  to  be  at 
liberty  to  choose  from  three  other  plans.  They  might  subscribe 
to  a  four  per  cent  stock,  and  receive  as  compensation  for  the 
low  rate  of  intei;e8t  Hfteen  dollars  and  eighty  cents  in  land  for 
each  one  hundred  dollars  paid  in.  Or  they  might  take  out 
annuities  for  life,  bearing  four  per  cent  interest,  and  contin- 
gent on  fixing  a  given  age  not  less  distant  than  ten  years.  Or 
they  might  purchase  annuities  for  life,  contingent  on  the  sni^ 
vivorship  of  the  younger  of  two  lives. 

In  this  form  the  report  was  read  to  the  Honse  early  in 
February.  The  day  had  been  especially  set  apart  for  its  con- 
sideration, the  news  had  gone  abroad,  and  when  the  time  came 
the  seats  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  were  filled  with  stran- 
gers. Little  was  said.  But  when  the  reading  was  ended,  and 
it  was  known  to  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  who  crowded 
the  gallery  that  the  paper  they  had  long  looked  on  as  worth- 
less, and  which  they  would  at  any  time  for  three  years  past 
have  gladly  disposed  of  at  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  was  in 
all  probability  soon  to  be  funded  dollar  for  dollar,  they  be- 
came eager  to  possess  more  of  it.  Indeed,  before  noon  the 
following  day  the  market  price  of  certificates  went  up  fifty 
per  cent.  Prudent  men,  who  could  see  nothing  in  the  action 
of  Congress  to  warrant  a  hope  of  assumption,  were  at  a  loss  tc 
account  for  so  sudden  a  rise  in  value.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  speculators  were  at  work,  that  their  agents  were  has- 
tening through  every  back-country  village  and  town  buying  cer^ 
tificates  and  final  settlements  from  the  farmers  for  a  song,  and 
that  some  had  gone  on  a  swift-sailing  vessel,  under  a  press  of 
canvas,  to  Charleston,  to  purchase  certificates  from  the  planteis 
before  the  news  of  the  proposed  funding  reached  the  SoutL* 

*  "  The  people  in  this  citj  are  informed  of  all  the  motions  of  GoTemment ; 
they  have  sent  out  their  money,  in  Bwift-sailing  vcshcIs,  to  purchase  up  the  prop- 
erty of  uninformed  citizens  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Union."    Speech  of  Ja(^- 
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One  of  the  partners  in  ihiA  last  venture,  Smitli,  of  South 
Carolina,  brought  the  pian  of  tlie  Socrt'tary  fonnaJly  before  the 
Iloufle.     It  was  on  ilonday,  the  eighth  of  Februai'y,  when  the 

-■"^ouse  had  gone  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  that  he  roee 
and  moyed  four  rcsolutiona  The  first  declared  that  CongixjBB 
should  not  adjourn  till  ample  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt.  Another  asserted  that  no  dis- 
crimination was  to  be  made  between  the  onginal  holders  of 
certificates  and  their  assigiieee.  A  tliird  set  forth  that  the 
State  debts  should  be  assumed ;  the  fourth  that  the  arrearage 
of  interest  on  State  as  well  as  continental  debts  ought  to  be 
funded.  The  firet  resolution  passed  without  debate.  But  the 
others  were  made  the  subject  of  a  fierce  dispute,  which  was 
prolonged  till  the  Buraraer  was  far  spent,  grew  more  and  more 
rancorous  day  by  day,  broke  up  the  course  of  buainesa  in  the 
House,  spread  thence  to  the  people,  provoked  an  amount  of 

I  sectional  animosity  that  finally  laid  the  foundations  of  two  par- 
ties, and  made  the  words  "funding"  and  '* asanmption  "  hate- 
ful to  the  ears  of  the  whole  nation-. 

I  The  enemies  of  funding  and  assumption,  and  they  wore  to 

be  found  in  greatest  numbers  south  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  line,  ar- 
gned  in  this  way  :  Funding,  wlierever  found,  is  ruinous  to  the 
welfare  of  states.  The  first  fundiug  system  of  which  history 
makes  any  mention  sprang  up  at  Floivnce  in  lfi34.  That  mag- 
nificent republic,  into  whose  coflfers  had  once  poured  untold 
treaenres  from  the  East,  owed  the  paltry  sum  of  Kixty  thousand 
poxmds.    She  was  unable  to  pay  it,  and  in  an  evil  hour  turned 

I  it  into  a  fimded  debt.  From  that  instant  her  pnwperity  went 
down.  Her  trade  fell  off.  Her  credit  vanished,  and  the 
splendid  argosies  that  once  crowded  her  tjuays  and  canals  were 
scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Genoa  and  Ven- 
ice came  next.  They  took  up  a  like  policy,  and  where  is  now 
their  ancient  splendor  ?  Spain,  in  a  day  of  trouble,  learned 
son,  of  (lenrfna,  in  rongrctMi.  Fehniary  »,  1790.  Benton's  Abridgment  of  the 
Debatef!  of  Congr&^s^  vol.  i,  p.  I9S,  ed.  I8S7.  Jcffuntua,  In  hie  Auas,  wys  con- 
wming  tliU :  "  Courier*  and  relay-hor«8  by  land,  and  Hwift-aailiug  piluUboftU  by 
Ka,  were  Syiog  in  all  dirccttooa.  Active  pftrtoers  and  agente  were  aj^oclated  and 
employed  In  every  State,  town,  and  county,  and  the  puper  boiiglit  up  at  fiv**  sJiil- 
lingBt  uk]  wen  an  low  aa  two  fihitlinga  in  the  pound,  before  tbe  bolder  knew  that 
had  already  provided  for  its  redempUuo  at  par." 
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the  practice,  but  heeded  not  the  warning  of  the  Italian  repnb- 
lic8.  She,  too,  anticipated  her  revenues,  funded  her  debt,  and 
Bank  in  consequence  far  below  the  level  of  states  that  were 
once  her  colonies.  Then  the  contagion  spread  to  France,  and 
she  now  languishes  under  a  terrible  load  of  debt.  But  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  ills  of  a  funding  system  is  Eng- 
land. When  William  of  Orange  was  on  the  throne  she  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  national  debt.  The  sum,  five  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  put  into  the  funds,  was  Indeed  small.  But 
it  was  the  germ  of  a  frightful  malady,  and  the  patient  has 
ever  since  been  going  from  bad  to  worse.  In  1711  the  debt 
had  grown  to  nine  millions  of  pounds.  When  Bupgoyne  sur- 
rendered, it  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions.  It  is  now 
above  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions.  The  most  sanguine 
man  can  surely  never  expect  to  see  this  burden  lifted.  Should 
she  become  involved  yet  more,  the  consequences  will  be  fear- 
ful to  contemplate.  She  will  either  become  bankrupt,  or  cease 
to  be  an  independent  nation,  God  forbid  that,  with  so  long  a 
line  of  signal  warnings  before  us,  we  should  ever  fund  our 
debt.  For  a  moment  it  will  indeed  increase  our  scanty  circu- 
lation and  raise  up  our  fallen  credit.  But  it  will  be  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  a  moment  only.  The  evil  practice  will  surely  be 
followed,  and  in  a  century  the  debt  which  is  now  but  a  few 
millions  will  be  expressed  by  figures  it  makes  our  blood  run 
cold  to  think  of.* 

It  is  well  to  consider  how  much  of  truth  and  how  much  of 
error  this  prophecy  contained. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  United  States  amounted,  on  the 
first  of  January,  1791,  to  seventy-five  million  four  hundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars. 
From  that  day  it  steadily  grew  in  size  till  the  first  of  January, 
1804,  when  it  summed  up  eighty-six  million  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  Then 
a  decline  began.  In  1812  it  had  fallen  to  forty-five  millions. 
In  1835  it  was  paid  off.  The  next  year  the  Government  was 
in  possession  of  a  surplus  revenue  of  forty  millions  of  dollars, 

*  These  arguments  are  to  be  found  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House,  Febra- 
ar;  0,  1790,  by  James  Jackson,  of  Geoi^ia.  See  Benton's  Abridpnent  of  the 
Debates  of  Congress,  vol.  i,  pp.  191,  192,  ed.  1867. 
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which  produced  far  more  evil  tlian  the  greateBt  debt  the  coun- 
try haa  ever  Iwme.  It  was  divided  aiuoDg  the  States.  In- 
Btautly  the  wildest  extravagance  began.  Tnmpikea  and  car 
nalfl,  banks  and  public  improvements,  sprang  up  in  every 
State.  The  creation  of  the  Banks  of  Issue  is  without  a  par- 
allel in  history.  They  were  to  be  found  in  every  town, 
in  every  village,  in  every  hamlet  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  A  story  is  extant  of  a  messenger 
with  notes  to  collect,  who  traced  a  bank  far  l>eyoud  the  lim- 
its of  civilization  to  a  spot  on  the  pndries  where  a  smithy 
and  a  single  cabin  were  alone  to  l)e  seen.  The  blacksmith 
was  the  cashier,  the  smithy  was  the  bank,  and  the  safe  a 
barrel  in  a  corner  of  the  shed.  The  messenger  relates  that 
when  the  notes  were  offered,  the  bla<;kisinith  went  to  the 
barrel,  took  out  first  a  layer  of  apples,  theu  a  layer  of  vege- 
tables, and  finally  tlie  bags  of  gold,  from  wliich  he  told  out 
tlie  coin  and  redeemed  the  bills,  saying  as  he  took  them  that 
the  messenger  was  the  first  man  who  had  found  out  the  bank. 
States  that  had  loaned  tlieir  credit  to  such  baiiks  soon  be- 
came iufiolvent.  The  extravagance  caused  by  the  few  mill- 
ions loaned  by  the  Government  brought  enormous  debts. 
Some  repudiated  ;  some  suspended  ;  some  cried  out  for  a  new 
assumption  bill.  The  appeal  was  most  wisely  withstood.  But 
a  new  debt  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  growing.  AV"hen  the 
Mexican  war  ended,  this  was  sixty-three  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Texan  Indemnity  of  1850  added  five  railliona  more.  In 
1851  it  was  sixty-eight  milhon  three  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars.  Then  a  decrease 
began  and  went  steadily  on  till  185T,  when  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  CTOvomment  was  twent}'--eight  million  six  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars, 
When  Sumter  was  fired  on  it  was  ninety  million  tivo  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  eight  himdred  and  seventy-three  dollars. 
The  civil  war  raised  this  to  two  billion  eight  hmidred  and 
forty-fonr  million  six  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twent^'-six  dollars,  the  largest  sum  our  country 
^_     has  ever  owed.*    Thus,  in  the  space  of  seventy-five  yeare,  the 

r 


*  These  figured  were  reached  on  August  I,  1B66. 
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try  if  funded,  was  paid  off,  and  a  new  one,  thirty-seven  times 
aa  great,  created  and  borne  with  perfect  ease. 

But,  the  enemies  of  funding  went  on  to  argue,  even  if 
funding  were  a  good  thing,  the  system  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary is  a  bad  one.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  the  debt 
due  abroad  and  the  debt  due  at  home.  The  one  is  not  like  a 
debt.  The  other  has  all  the  true  qualities  of  a  debt.  The 
one  was  loaned  the  United  States  in  real  coin,  at  low  interest, 
by  generous  men  living  beyond  the  sea,  and  deriving  no  bene- 
fit from  the  blessed  results  of  the  war.  This  is  a  true  debt 
The  other  has  been  rapidly  growing  at  six  per  cent  on  money 
loaned  on  depreciated  paper,  or  paid  for  services  rendered  at 
exorbitant  rates,  or  for  provisions  supplied  at  three  times  their 
real  value,  by  men  who  are  now  enjoying  all  the  blessings 
brought  by  the  war.  Every  member  in  this  House  knows 
that  much  of  our  domestic  loanH3ffice  debt  arose  in  this  way. 
Every  member  knows  that  loan-office  certificates  were  issued 
as  a  kind  of  circulating  medium  when,  in  a  day  of  trial.  Con- 
gress was  put  to  such  straits  for  cash  that  it  could  raise  the 
money  in  no  other  way.  Every  member  knows  that  every 
farmer  who  hauled  wood,  or  sold  provisions,  or  disposed  of  his 
horses  or  his  beeves  for  this  kind  of  money,  raised  his  prices 
from  six  to  ten  shillings  at  least.  Is  this  debt  to  .be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  foreign  debt,  for  which  we  had  a  hard 
dollar  for  every  dollar  we  agreed  to  pay  ?  Let  the  continental 
and  the  State  debts  be  assumed  and  paid  shilling  for  shilling, 
and  the  home  creditor  becomes  at  once  the  most  favored  of 
men.  He  will  have  kept  his  property  safe  and  sound  through 
the  chaos  of  seven  years  of  war.  For  every  hundred  dollars 
loaned  he  is  now  to  get  back  a  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  and 
this,  put  into  the  funds  at  four  per  cent,  will  yield  him  a  profit 
compared  to  which  the  gains  of  farming  or  of  trade  are  pal- 
try. Where  is  the  land,  improved  or  unimproved,  that  will 
yield  such  returns  ?  What  merchant  can  say,  with  absolute 
certainty,  at  the  opening  of  a  year,  that  his  gains  will,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  be  four  per  cent  of  the  money  invested  in 
his  trade  ?  Men  who  held  real  estate  before  the  revolution 
have,  between  taxes  and  losses,  simk  half  of  it.  But  the  patri- 
ots who,  when  the  nation  was  hard  pressed,  went  in  crowds  to 
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the  loan  officee  and  put  in  their  worthless  paper,  or  sold  their 
tons  of  hay  and  bnshels  of  potatoes  at  three  times  the  market 
price,  are  now  to  have  it  all  back  again  safe  and  much  in- 
crea6e<J,  and  Ikj  given,  moreover,  a  iine  investment  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  property  intrusted  to  the  Government  has,  it  is 
true,  slept,  some  for  ten  and  some  for  twelve  yeai«.  But  it 
has  now  waked  up  to  some  purpose.  Before  funding  the  cer- 
tificates and  final  settlements  it  would  be  wise,  therefore)  to  de- 
termine their  true  value.  To  say  tlie  face  value  of  such  se- 
ctirities  is  the  true  value  and  the  one  to  bo  paid  is  to  talk 
nonsense.  Look  back  on  the  time  the  contracts  were  made. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  at  the  beginning  of  tJie  igsue  of  final 
settlomcuts.  there  was  a  claim  against  the  Government  for  ser- 
vices really  rendered.  The  soldiers  were  the  cliumants.  They 
came  forward  and  madu  their  demands.  But  Congrt'tis  had  no 
money.  What,  then,  did  it  do  ?  It  offered  f.hem  certilicatos  of 
a  certain  nominal  value ;  nay,  more,  of  a  certain  known  value. 
Twenty  shillings  was  the  nominal  value.  Two  shillings  and 
Bixpence  was  the  real  value.  Did  the  soldier  accept  the  offer  i 
He  did.  On  what  motive  did  he  accept  it  ?  Patriotism.  He 
knew  as  well  as  he  knew  anything  that  he  was  putting  the 
capstone  on  the  building  ho  had  erected  by  lus  labor  and  ce- 
mented with  his  blood.  "  ]  have,"  said  lie,  *'  done  great  things 
for  you.  You  owe  me  twenty  shillings.  But  you  are  poor. 
You  cannot  pay  me.  I  will  take  yoiir  two-and-«ixpeuoe, 
therefore,  and  give  you  a  discharge."  No  man  of  candor  can 
for  a  moment  maintain  that  tlie  soldier  who  took,  or  tlie  officer 
wlio  paid  out  tJie  settlement  ever  believed  it  to  be  worth  one 
penny  more  than  two-and-*ixpence  in  the  pound.  The  whole 
transaction  was  compounding  a  debt,  and  the  sum  Congreea 
ought  to  pay  on  the  final  settlement*  is  two-and-«ix. 

Gentlemen  cry  out  at  this.  They  will  have  it  that  the  cer- 
tificate is  a  private  contract ;  that  to  declare  it  to  have  a  value 
other  than  the  one  carried  on  its  face  is  to  alter  a  private  con- 
tract, an  act  Congress  has  no  right  to  do.  Thceo  amiable  gen- 
tlemen are  mistaken.  The  Ilouse  is  not  a  contractor,  but  a 
judgv,  an  arbitrator.  The  case  is  simply  tliis.  One  part  of 
the  conomunity  has  a  demand  on  another  part.  This  House 
ia  applied  to  by  the  creditor  part  to  recover  it.    The  debtor 
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part  makes  answer  that  the  demand  is  ezceesiye.  Congress  is 
simply  to  decide  what  is  justly  due.  And  what  is  justly  due  t 
The  face  value  ?  No.  Congrefls,  it  is  indeed  true,  acknowl- 
edged the  face  value  of  the  bills  to  be  the  real  one ;  but  this 
was  done  out  of  necessity,  out  of  jwliey,  lest  the  settlements 
should  depreciate  till  they  were  as  worthless  as  the  old  red 
money.  Honey  loaned  under  such  circumstances  could  not 
surely  be  said  to  be  lent  in  a  patriotic  spirit  It  was  a  specu- 
lation in  public  funds.  Some  sanguine  men  had  hoped,  by  put- 
ting paper  money  worth  scarce  anything  into  the  loan  offioe,  to 
get  back  hard  money  by  and  by.  Where  is  the  hardship,  the 
injustice  of  giving  them  back  just  what  they  loaned,  with  in- 
terest ?  Is  Congress  bound  to  pay  them  what  they  expected 
to  get }  They  took  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  nation, 
and  if  they  never  receive  a  farthing,  they  are  still  well  paid. 
Have  they  not  liberty  for  tyranny  ? 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  much  of  the  debt  is 
owned  by  these  speculators.  Many  of  the  original  holders  of 
the  settlements  and  certificates  have  parted  with  them.  Here^ 
then,  is  an  additional  reason  for  discrimination.  The  present 
holders,  supposing  the  debt  is  funded,  are  not  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  original  holders.  They  had  no  daim. 
They  were  under  no  necessity  to  take  a  single  settlement 
They  went  of  their  own  will  to  the  soldiers  and  farmers  and 
bought  the  certificates.  Why  were  the  purchases  made  ?  To 
relieve  the  pressing  wants  of  disabled  heroes  ?  Ko.  To  help 
a  poverty-stricken  country  pay  her  debts?  No.  To  put  money 
into  the  pockets  of  men  who  had  never  smelled  the  smoke  of 
battle,  or  rendered  the  first  service  to  the  land. 

These  arguments  were  at  length  put  into  the  form  of  a 
motion,  which  Madison,  with  a  long  speech,  introdnced  to  the 
House.  He  moved  to  discriminate  between  the  original  cred- 
itors and  the  present  holders  of  settlements  and  certificates. 
The  former  he  proposed  to  pay  in  full ;  but  where  a  claim  had 
been  assigned,  the  assignee  should  receive  the  highest  market 
value,  and  the  original  holder  whatever  remained  over. 

To  this  it  was  answered  that  the  plan  was  wicked  and  hxk- 
poUtic.  It  consists,  said  the  Federalists,  of  two  parts.  FiiBt, 
to  take  away  the  property  of  one  man  by  a  mere  act  of  power, 
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and  then  reinvest  it  in  another  man  who  has  lawfully  dispoged 
of  it  for  a  price.  The  buyer  of  a  certificate  haa,  by  fair  pur- 
chaee,  ncqnired  a  riglit  to  the  full  amount  oxp^G^^6t'd  in  the 
certiiicato,  which  thit*  Ilouee  cannot  stop  him  of.  There  is 
not  a  tribunal  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  can  do  it.  If  A 
gives  a  \tond  to  li,  and  B  p:irts  with  the  paper  to  C,  there  is 
no  longer  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  A  to  i>ay  B ;  but  he 
must  pay  C,  lie  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  private  negotia- 
tions of  B,  nor  to  inquire  what  sum  of  mouey  was  given  for 
the  bond.  He  cannot  aay  to  the  holder,  You  gave  but  tifty 
dolkrH  for  a  hundred-dollar  security,  therefore  I  will  pay  you 
but  fifty  dollars.  The  law  will  compel  hira  U:*  pay  the  hun- 
dred. The  plan  is  so  wicked  and  unjust  tiiat  the  very  wjI- 
dicr8,  in  whose  behalf  it  is  devised,  will  refuse  with  acorn  to 
profit  by  it.  Suppose  I  buy  a  settlement  and  go  to  the  Treas- 
ury to  fund  it.  The  Treasurer  would  say  to  me,  You  are  to 
receive  but  fifty  dollars;  the  other  fifty  is  to  go  to  the  man 
you  bought  this  of.  Now,  if  I  go  and  tell  the  officer  or  the 
private  I  bought  of,  that,  notwitJiritanding  my  purchase  of  his 
whole  rights  1  am  to  get  but  half  of  it,  what  will  ho  say  ? 
He  wUl  say,  "  Sir,  I  will  never  touch  a  farthing  of  the  mouey ; 
it  is  yours."  This  is  no  ideal  sket^^-h.  Have  not  the  Stx'iety 
of  the  Cincinnati  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  by  a  resolution, 
disavowed  the  principle?  Was  not  a  member  expelled  from 
the  society  in  lihode  Island  for  usiug  the  tender  law  to  pay  a 
just  debt  in  depreciated  paper?* 

To  this  it  was  said  fineeriugly  that  it  was  hard  to  understand 
why  the  same  gentlemen  who  were  afraid  to  give  the  soldier  a 
part  of  his  original  chum,  lest  they  should  offend  his  nobleness 
of  soul,  made  no  scruples  of  ofTeriag  the  speculut/jr  ten  times 
the  sum  he  was  entitled  to.  Were  they  sure  his  honor  would 
not  receive  a  wound  ?  The  answer  was  that  the  question  was 
not  a  question  of  feeling,  but  of  right  and  wrong.  The  Gov- 
ernment owed  a  debt.  There  were  two  ways  of  settling  it : 
to  pay  it  outright  in  hard  money,  or  to  fund  it.  To  discharge 
it  in  cx^in  would  require  upward  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars 
ready  moneyv    This  could  not  be  had.    To  fund  it,  therefore, 
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♦Joseph  AilnoM,  of  Wiinride,  expelled  at  the  meeting  July  4,  1789. 
unt  iu  Freeman'^  JourDAl,  July  22,  tVBO. 
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followed  as  naturally  as  shadow  follows  substance.  But 
how  fund  it  ?  The  Secretary  has  pointed  out  several  ways. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  have 
struck  on  a  way  of  their  own.  They  wish  the  interest  cut 
down  and  the  certificates  funded  by  paying  part  to  the 
holder  and  part  to  the  original  possessor.  This  is  an  inter- 
ference in  contracts.  No  matter  what  the  Government  may 
have  received  for  the  settlements,  two  shillings  or  three 
shillings,  ten  shillings  or  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  they 
are  contracts  by  which  the  Government  is  bound  to  pay  any 
lawful  holder  ike  face  value.  As  a  party,  Congress  cannot 
alter  the  contract  in  the  least.  If  the  original  holder  has,  by 
disposing  of  his  claim,  made  a  bad  bargain,  that  is  his  busi- 
ness, and  not  ours.* 

These  arguments  had  so  much  effect  that,  when  a  vote  was 
taken  on  the  motion,  but  thirteen  rose  on  the  affirmative  in  a 
House  of  forty-nine.  With  this  vote  all  thought  of  funding 
and  assumption  was  for  a  wliile  laid  aside.  The  House  had 
found  a  new  auhject.  The  Quakers,  at  their  yearly  meeting  at 
Philadelphia,  had  drawn  up  a  civil  memorial  to  Congress, 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  was  presented  on  the 
eleventh  of  February,  read  and  couMnitted  the  next  day,  and 
on  March  seventeenth  taken  up  for  debate.  The  discussion  had 
not  gone  far  before  it  surpassed  in  bitterness  and  vulgarity 
anything  the  House  had  yet  listened  to.  Smith,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Jackson,  of  Geoi^gia,  coul4  not  contain  their  wrath, 
and  when  arguments  failed  them,  felt  to  abusing  the  Quakers, 
their  religion,  their  morals,  and  their  memorial  The  Quakers 
were  denounced  as  enemies  of  freedom^  as  spies  during  the 
late  war,  and  the  guides  and  conductors  of, the  British  armies; 
the  names  of  the  signers  of  the  memorial  were  called  over,  their 
characters  blackened,  and  anecdotes  relating  p>  them  told  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Even  Franklin,  whp,  then  upon  his 
death-bed,  had  put  his  name  to  the  foot  of  one  ^of  the  petitions, 

*  On  the  subject  of  funding,  see  %  pamphlet'  called  FallaJPT  Detected  by  the 
Evidence  of  Facta ;  or,  Considerations  on  the  Impolicy  and  Idinatiee  of  a  Com- 
pulsory Reduction  of  the  Interest  on  the  Public  Debt,  In  a  lette^  to  ^  member  of 
CongresB,  1790 ;  also,  Considerations  on  the  Nature  of  a  Funded  I  'ebi*  Nev  Toit, 
1791. 
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did  riot  escape.*  A  member  who  liutened  with  disgust  to  the 
six  days'  contest  ha^  well  described  the  violence,  the  personality, 
the  low  wit,  the  rambling  fmm  the  point  which  marked  that 
strange  debate.  "  The  Quakers,"  writer  he  to  liis  friend  at  Bos- 
ton, *^  have  been  abused,  the  eastern  States  inveighed  against, 
the  chairman  rudely  charged  with  partiality.  Language  low, 
indecent,  and  profane  has  been  used ;  wit  equally  stale  and 
wretched  has  been  attempted ;  in  short,  we  have  sunk  below 
the  General  Court  in  the  disorderly  moment  of  a  brawling 
nomination  of  a  committee,  or  even  of  a  country  town-meet- 
ing." t  The  answer  to  the  memorial  was  in  seven  paragraplis ; 
but  the  giat  of  it  was  contained  in  one  short  sentence.  *'  Con- 
gresfi,"  suid  the  report  of  the  House  committee,  "have  no 
authority  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  in  the 
treatment  of  them  within  any  of  the  States."  The  vote  was 
twenty-nine  to  twenty-Hve. 

From  this  wrangle  the  House  came  back  in  no  good  tem- 
per to  the  funding  and  assmnption  bills.  The  fimding  bill, 
tliough  not  much  liked,  commanded  a  majority ;  but  assump- 
tion was  held  to  be  a  matter  as  purely  sectional  ajs  the  scat  of 
Government  or  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  New  Eng- 
tand  and  the  middle  States,  except  Pennsylvania,  were  for  the 
mcasnre.     Tlie  soutliem  States  were  against  the  measure. 

The  Federalifa-ts  were  able,  however,  after  a  three-weeks' 
discussion,  to  muster  votes  enough  to  force  the  coimnittee,  by 
a  majority  of  five,  to  report  to  the  House,  among  other  reso- 
lutions, one  in  favor  of  assumption.  This  was  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  March.  On  the  twenty-ninth  the  resolntion  was 
taken  up.  Meanwhile,  several  representatives  from  North 
Carolina,  eveiy  one  of  tiiem  bitt«rly  opposed  to  assumption, 
came  in.  The  moment,  therefore,  the  resolution  was  read,  a 
motion  to  recommit  was  made,  and  carried  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
nine  to  twenty-seven.  The  Assumptionists,  in  great  anger, 
retaliated  by  recommitting  the  funding  nMM>lution.     More  dis- 


*  The  mildcjit  p»rt  of  theiw*  debates  mar  be  found  in  Ronton'^  Abr'ulgmriiit. 
But  the  oripnal  joamal  must  be  read  to  forui  a  juat  coacepltun  uf  the  deplUs  lo 
wfaicfa  the  House  deaocnd«L 

t  Fisher  Amea  to  G.  IL  Minoc,  Uarcli  23,  li»0.  Works  of  Fliber  Ame^  td 
1864,  p.  76. 
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coseion  followed,  till  at  last,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  the  reeo 
ladon  to  aflsiune  was  thrown  out  in  committee  by  a  strict  party- 
vote.  Twenty-oiue  stood  up  on  the  affinnatire,  thirty-one  on 
the  negative. 

The  AntiasBTimptionists  were  triumpliant.  The  Federalists 
were  more  detenoined  than  ever,  and  began  to  talk  in  a  way 
that  gave  much  alarm  to  tJie  more  cool-headed  members  from 
the  South.  They  openly  declared  their  intention  to  bring  in 
a  hill  to  aasnme,  said  they  would  surely  O[»[)03e  every  measure 
looking  toward  funding  till  the  assumption  bill  was  passed, 
and  that  if  it  did  not  paBS,  the  consequences  to  the  Union 
wouM  be  ficrions  indeed.*  Some  who  heard  them  tlionght 
this  was  merely  the  language  of  angry  men.  But  when,  two 
days  later,  a  motion  was  made  to  go  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  domestic  debt,  it 
waa  warmly  renititcd,  and  when,  on  the  second  of  June,  a  bill 
passed  providing  for  tlie  debts,  Gerry,  true  to  the  words  of  the 
Federalists,  moved  a  bill  to  assume. 

And  now  each  party  began  to  labor  with  redoubled  eneigy. 
The  Antiassumptionists  hoped  to  win  througli  a  bargain  they 
had  just  completed  with  one  of  the  middle  States.  The  A** 
sumptionists  hoped  to  win  by  defeating  the  supply  bill  But  it 
was  clear  that  everything  depended  on  the  conduct  of  the 
representatives  from  Pennsylvania.  <>f  the  twelve  delegations, 
that  alone  was  divided.  Five  of  the  members  were  Assmnp- 
tionists,  three  were  not.  And  the  two  parties  being  alrafist 
equal  in  nmubers,  this  gave  the  balance  of  power  to  the  Penn- 
sylvanifins.  Each  party  accordingly  spared  no  pains  to  secure 
their  votes  for  a  future  day.  The  North  offered  pound  arga< 
ments,  and  made  appeals  to  their  good  sense.  But  the  South 
held  out  a  bait  the  p:ree<ly  members  from  Philadelphia  could 
not  withstand.  Nothing  was  so  near  their  hearts  ae  that  con- 
gresflmen  and  lobbyists  Hliould  once  more  be  seen  lounging 
about  the  streets  and  sitting  in  the  inns  of  their  great  city. 
The  interest  on  the  national  debt  might  go  unprovided  for,  the 
State  debts  might  remain  unpaid,  the  credit  of  tlie  nation  might 
fall,  but  come  what  might,  the  patronage  of  Congress  must  be 
drawn  from  New  York  and  distributed  among  tlie  grog-«hope 

*  Se«  a  letter  tiwn  Mwiison  to  Uooroe,  April  17,  1790. 
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and  taverns  of  Fliiladelplua.  LilUpiit  aud  the  Wigwam,  £p- 
ple^B  aud  the  Fish-IIouBe,  mitst  flourifih.  The  moment,  there- 
fore, the  Southern  raembere  appi-oaehed  them  on  this  matter, 
they  yielded  and  stniok  a  biirgaiii.  It  was  agreed  on  one  side 
that  Congresg  should  remove  to  Philadelphia  for  fifteen  yeare, 
and  then  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  forever.  It  was  agreed 
on  the  other  timt  the  assumption  bill  ahoiild  be  voted  down.* 

Wlieu  the  news  of  the  bargain  leaked  out,  the  Federalists 
were  greatly  enraged,  but  they  waited  their  time  and  it  soon 
came.  The  bUl  to  remove  to  Philadelphia  had,  in  an  xmsus- 
peoting  moment,  been  passed  by  the  House,  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  and  on  the  tenth  of  Jnne  the  motion  was  re- 
newed in  tlie  Houee.  But  the  plan  of  the  Feoneylvanians  was 
then  well  known.  Long  speeches  and  motions  were  made  to 
delay  the  vote,  and  finally,  on  the  following  morning,  Phila- 
delphia was  t^tricken  out  and  Baltimore  put  in  by  a  majority 
of  two.  The  triumph  was  complete,  for,  by  the  rules  of  the 
lIouHe,  Philadelphia  could  not  Imj  again  iuserted.+  The  Penn- 
flylvanians  and  their  friends  in  the  Senate,  smarting  under 
their  defeat,  retaliated  by  tlirowing  out  the  altomativeri  from 
the  funding  bill,  offering  the  creditors  simply  four  per  cent, 
and  daring  the  Asfinrnptionifita  to  reject.^  The  taunt  was  a 
bold  one,  for  the  eastern  men  had  for  eight  weeks  ])afit  been 
openly  and  solemnly  declaring  that  they  would  oppose  all  pro- 
vi^ons  for  the  public  debt  which  did  not  include  assumption. 
They  were  now  as  good  as  their  word.  Tlie  supply  bill  was 
loet  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to  twenty-three. 

The  eastern  men  now  assumed  a  lofty  tone,  demanded  as- 
sumption as  a  right,  and  plainly  told  the  southern  members 
that  if  to  the  insult  of  removing  the  seat  of  Government  to 
the  Potomac  they  added  the  injury  of  rejecting  assumption, 
the  eousequenees  would  l»e  most  serious.  Such  language,  and 
the  firm  front  presented  by  those  wlio  used  it,  gave  great 
alarm  to  some  who  had  st^^adily  voted  with  the  South.  These 
feudfi,  said  they,  must  he  composed.  It  is  hajcardous  to  break 
np  in  such  a  temper.     Let  the  matter  rest  till  the  next  session, 

•  FL«her  Amce  to  G.  R  Mlnot.  June  23,  1190. 

f  higher  Aium  to  Tbomaa  Owiifbl,  New  York,  Jane  11^  171KL 

X  Fiiber  Amen  to  G.  R.  Minot,  Juuo  23,  179i). 
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and  tlien  we  shall  donbtle:«  afianme.*  Bnt  the  New  England 
men  would  hear  nothing  of  a  comprmnifle,  and  threatened 
eece«sion.  At  tlm  stage  in  the  conflict  Ilaniilton  camo  to 
their  help. 

It  happened  one  day,  when  hard  by  the  President's  house, 
that  ho  fell  in  with  Jutferson  who  then  held  the  place  of 
Secretary  of  State.  Ilamilton  made  known  to  hini,  as  they 
walked  backward  and  forward  before  the  President's  door, 
the  temper  into  wliich  both  House  and  Senate  had  been 
wrought,  the  diftgnst  of  the  eastern  States,  and  the  near 
danger  of  secession.  The  matter  was,  be  admitted,  not  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  State ;  but  in  a  moraentons 
crisis  the  meml>era  of  the  administration  ought  to  join  and 
support  meaauree  approved  by  their  great  chief.  On  the 
prct^eut  occasion  Jefren»on  could  do  much.  Assumption  had 
been  lost  by  a  small  majority,  and  he  might,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  good  sense  and  cool  judgment  of  his  southern  friends, 
possibly  change  a  couple  of  votes,  remove  all  trouble,  and 
enable  the  public  business  to  go  on  with  smoothness  and  dis- 
patdi.  Jefferson  pleaded  ignorance.  He  had  been  abroad^ 
The  matter  was  new  to  him.  He  did  not  know  its  merits. 
Yet  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  Colonel  Hamilton  dine  with 
liim  the  next  day,  meet  a  few  Virginians,  and  discuss  the 
difficulty  calmly  over  Madeira  and  punch.  Hamilton  ac- 
cepted. Tlie  meeting  was  arranged,  and  before  they  quitted 
the  table  a  bargain  was  concluded.  AVhite  and  Lee  bound 
theinflclves  to  vote  for  assumption.  Hamilton  and  Morris 
undertook  to  carry  througli  a  bill  fixing  the  seat  of  Congress 
at  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and  after  that  time  pemianently 
on  the  Potomac.f  On  the  ninth  of  July  the  agreement  of 
Hamilton  was  punctually  performed-  The  bill  to  remove 
passed  by  a  majority  of  throe.  Two  weeks  now  went  by  be- 
fore the  debate  on  assumption  was  resumed.    Heanwliile,  the 

*  "  Wu  bear  do  more  of  the  liiju.-(tice  of  aseuiiiptioD ;  at  leut  it  is  Ladtlr  al- 
lofreit  tluu  it  will  promote  justice ;  aud  it  is  asked.  Let  }t  rest  till  next  yesAion,  and 
then  we  ahull  doubtlcfu  oiuiuuic.  Thin  looks  like  coming  orcf.  Becidea,  umw- 
queii»n  are  feared.  The  \«w  England  Statea  demand  it  aA  a  debt  of  jualicc, 
with  a  tn>ie  ho  hmJ  aiid  threatcniu^  that  they  fear  the  oonvulsions  wiJoh  woold 
probably  enBiic."     Finhor  Ames  to  Dwight,  June  27,  171KJ. 

f  JcCferson's  Anta. 
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first  letters-patent  were  issued.  The  petitioner  was  one  Sam- 
uel Hopkins,  and  Lis  cl^in  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  mak- 
ing pot  and  pearl  ashes,  an  art  then  largely  practiced  in  many 
of  the  lesB  populous  States.  That  the  improvement  was  a 
very  ingenious  or  a  very  important  one,  may  well  be  doubted. 
Yet  the  parchment  by  which  TTopkins  secured  the  exclueive 
right  to  his  invention,  after  lying  ninety  years  in  old  trunks 
and  bureau-drawers,  has  become  historical.  It  is  the  first  of 
the  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  lettersrpatent  since 
granted  by  the  Government*;  it  bears  the  signatures  of 
Washington,  of  Jeiferson,  and  of  Randolph,  and  for  theee  rea- 
sons Congress  wan  urgently  recommended,  three  years  since, 
to  buy  the  docmnent  for  tlie  sum  of  five  hundred  dollara.f 
The  date  of  the  patent  is  July  thirteenth,  1790.  A  week 
later  assumption  came  up  in  the  fonn  of  a  Senate  amendment 
to  the  funding  bill,  and  was  carried  by  thirty-two  votes  to 

twenty-nine4 

While  the  fate  of  the  bills  was  yet  uncertain,  the  Packets 
and  Journals  nearest  the  seat  of  Government  had  attacked  or 
defended  the  measure  with  their  usual  virulence.  Poems,** 
serious  and  sjwrtive,  jibes,  taunts,  and  abusive  stjuibfl  came 
out  in  numbers.!  But  when  the  assumption  bill  and  the 
residence  bill  passed,  and  the  bargaining  of  the  representa- 
tives became  apparent,  the  Antifederal  ecribblers  indulge*!  in 
all  the  scurrility  and  coarseness  so  characteristic  of  the  politi- 
cal writings  of  the  age.  The  favorite  method  of  attack  was 
under  the  figure  of  Miss  Assumption  and  her  bastard  children 

*  To  DecembiT  R,  1882,  the  number  of  patents  issued  ma  868,773. 

f  The  rccoinnicndatioD  was  mode  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  January  8, 
1880. 

X  "  Yeeterd&y  vrc  renewed  the  battle  for  the  aAsumptioa  ;  rather,  wo  began  it 
on  Friday.  Mr.  Jado4on  then  made  a  speech,  which  I  will  not  say  was  loud 
enoufth  for  you  to  hear.  It  disturbed  the  Senate,  howeTer;  and  to  keep  out  the 
din,  they  put  down  their  windows.  Mr.  Smith  followed  him  an  hour,  Yestei^ 
day  Mr.  Gerry  delivered  himself.  Jaekeon  rt'hellawed,  the  njotion  by  JaoLiion 
bein^  that  ttie  lIouHe  do  disagree  to  the  amendment  of  Iho  Senate.  Voted  in 
the  ncgnuTc;  thirty-two  (not  includinf*  the  Speaker,  wlio  ia  on  our  etde)  agaiiut 
twcQty-mne.'*    Fisher  AtneH  to  Thomas  Dwight,  July  25,  n9'>. 

"Gaiettc  of  the  United  Statco,  April  U.  I7W;  August  24,  1790,  and  Febro* 
ai7  17,  1790.     X«w  York  Journal,  Auguit  81,  1790. 

I'Oasette  of  th«  United  States,  ApHl  31,  1790  ;  July  28, 1790. 
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Philadclpliia  and  Potowmaclm?,  and  for  sereral  months  tbif 
theme  was  \mtt4?n  on  with  peculiar  delight*  Now  it  was 
ft  notice  of  Mi^  Axeumption's  death,  with  a  little  account  of 
her  parentage,  her  fondness  for  cr>dVhead  and  molaasea,  and 
of  tlie  fuiierul  oration  delivered  over  the  remaina  by  Mr. 
Sedgwick.t  Now  it  was  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Potowniachns,  with  a  suitable  inscription  for  a  memoriul-wio- 
dow  in  a  church  in  fiome  towm  in  the  Old  Dorainion-J 

The  stormy  eeasiou  was  now  fast  coming  to  a  close.  It  was 
full  time  tliat  it  did.  For  from  one  end  of  the  coimtry  to  the 
other  the  mass  of  the  people  were  indif^ant  at  the  bar^rain- 
iug,  the  wrangling,  the  delays.  After  the  manner  of  angrv 
men,  the  contempt  of  the  people  found  expression  in  earcaismf} 
and  in  jibes.  It  was  a  matter  of  eurpri^  to  many,  wrote  an 
offended  New  Euglaudcr,  that  the  session  of  Cougrcea  luid  been 
protracted  and  not!  ting  done.  The  reaaon  was  plain.  The 
members  were  paid  by  the  day,  and  the  more  days  the  more 
six  dollars.  Should  Congress  meet  on  the  fuurth  of  December, 
1790,  and  prolong  the  sitting  till  the  fourth  of  March,  1T91, 
the  representatives  would  receive  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  each  for  two  years*  ecrvices,  and  Iiave 
been  at  home  seven  months  of  the  twenty-four.  Did  any  one 
Buppose  the  House  would  cut  short  the  session  when  money 
was  to  be  acquired  so  easily  ?  Seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred 
dolhirs  a  year  was  not  to  be  dcspisod.  ^hat  congressman 
could  earn  half  that  sum  at  home  ?  In  future  let  Congress  be 
hired  by  the  job.  For  instance,  for  hearing,  gi*anting,  and 
eiiiwting  Nathaniel  Twining's  *  memorial,  the  country  undoubt- 
edly would  gladly  pay  them  two  thousand  dollars.  For  fixing 
the  place  of  residence  of  Congress,  five  thousand  dollars.  But 
for  a  trilling  act,  snch  as  funding  the  national  debt,  five  hun- 


*Xew  Tork  Joiini&l.  Anguat  31,  1790.    tndepradent  Gasetteer,  Septantier  11, 
1790.     Ouetw  of  the  Uoitcd  Sbitog,  June  %  1790. 

t  GiuuUe  of  the  UuiUxl  StAtee,  June  2,  1790. 

X  lailepcuUent  GaEottoer,  September  1 1, 1790.  Sew  York  Joumd,  August  11, 
17W. 

*  Xatbuiiel  Twiotn^was  charged  with  the  transniissitni  of  tnuls  from  Cbvie»> 
Ma  10  Saruinah.  This  be  failed  to  do  from  September,  1787,  to  Jftnuat7.  l?S8, 
and  tDcurrcd  a  fuie  of  $&tl7.41.  Tbu  fine  wu  rcmlCWd  July  1,  17fiO.  Now  Torit 
JaunuJ,  September  21,  1790. 
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dred  dollars  was  a  great  plenty.  The  country  acted  with  Con- 
grees  like  a  man  building  a  house  by  day  labor.  The  work- 
men were  lazy,  took  holidays  on  Saturdays,  and  spent  half 
their  time  debating  where  they  should  board,  and  whether  the 
tenders  who  brought  bricks  and  mortar  should  or  should  not 
make  a  low  bow  every  time  they  entered  the  presence  of  a 
miuion.* 

AVliether  tlie  Houses  sat  at  New  York  or  Philadelpliia  was 
in  truth  about  as  interesting  as  whether  there  were  rainbows 
before  the  flood,  or  whether  Alexander  the  copjwramith  ever 
compensated  Paul  the  Apostle  for  the  injury  he  did  him. 
Any  fair-minded  man  could  sec  at  a  glance  that  Philadelphia 
was  the  place  to  hold  the  sesitions.  In  the  HrHt  place^  the  word 
meant  Hrotherly  Love.  In  the  next  place^  it  was  a  iiner  city 
than  New  York,  and  every  one  knew  that  the  elegance  and 
splendor  of  the  town  where  Congress  sat  was  more  to  be  con- 
sidered than  prompt  dispatch  of  business.  In  the  third  place, 
the  theatre  was  always  open  in  Philadelphia,  and  there,  too, 
hved  Bobby  the  Treasurer,  Finally,  I*hiladelphia  was  nearer 
than  New  York  to  the  ancient  domain  of  Virginia.  Much 
weight  should  be  given  to  this,  for  the  next  stride  was  to  place 
Congress  on  the  banks  of  the  American  Nile  at  Canogo- 
chcguCjt  a  spot  apparently  as  much  designated  by  nature  for 
the  capital  of  tlie  country  as  Kamtchatka  or  Orahieta.  Had 
Congress  been  made  up  of  such  stupid  poUticians  as  was 
that  of  1774,  it  might  have  been  content  to  stay  at  New  York 
till  the  ti-illiug  question  of  funding  was  dis]>osed  of,  and  have 
felt  under  some  obligation  to  remain  among  a  people  who  lind 
laid  out  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  make  it  comfortable.  All 
this  had  indeed  been  discussed.  It  was  agitated  for  eleven 
days  during  the  last  session,  and  for  eight  days  during  the  one 
aljout  to  close.  The  Ayes  and  Nays  had  been  taken  6fty  times. 
Tlie  cost  of  debating  had  been  upward  of  twenty  tlionsand 

*  Connecticut  Jooma].  BoBton  Gazette  New  York  Joura&l,  September  S  and 
7,  17W. 

I  Canogochegue,  or  ConooodicasWf  is  Uie  Qunc  o(  a  umall  strc&ni  that  flows 
into  the  Potomac  from  wcateni  FennsTlronU.  The  word  came  into  common  aae, 
and  wna  long  used  in  dcmton  by  the  FL-i1era1ista  a«  the  name  of  tbo  proposed 
capital  on  the  Potomac.  Sec,  also,  a  letter  of  KUher  Amc3  to  Thomas  Oiright, 
JftDuary  24,  1791,  and  note.     Life  of  Ammi,  by  bU  aun,  ed.  13^4,  p.  93. 
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doUara.  Tlie  cost  of  reTnoval  would  be  forty  thousand  mora 
But  what  of  it  i  Were  not  the  financcia  floimahiug  ^  Were  not 
all  the  creditors  8atistiod  i  Let  Coiigreas  sport  with  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  doUars.*  It  was  natural  for  it  to  wander.  In 
jiiany  respects  it  was  not  unlike  those  ppe<latory  nations  with 
moving  houses,  and  the  creditors  of  the  country  would  tiurcly 
not  fall  out  with  the  iiajne  Pohlieal  Tartars.  A  moving  State- 
Uoo^  should  be  contrived,  and  the  residentiary  fever  of  the 
Pennsylvanians  cooled  by  giving  them  the  moving  of  the 
Federal  edifice  and  the  sole  contract  for  fumighing  Oonastogue 
horses-t  Or  better  yet.  Let  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  con- 
fer with  some  eastern  shipwrighta,  and  scud  in  plans  for  four 
track-scouts  :  one  for  the  President,  one  for  the  Vice-President 
and  Senate,  one  for  the  Uonse,  and  one  for  tlie  officere  of  Gov- 
ernment. In  these  they  could  coast  from  New  Ilampehire  to 
Georgia,  and  their  maritime  circuits  would  lay  the  foumlation 
of  harmony  and  union,  An  occasional  squall  might  now  and 
then  sink  the  trackscouts.  But  so  much  the  better,  for  an 
entire  change  of  men  would  follow.  There  was,  however,  one 
objection.  The  trackscout  busineas  would  soon  become  a 
local  scheme  between  the  eastern  States  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  New  England  would  supply  carpenters  and 
timber,  North  Carolina  would  liud  the  pitch  and  tar.  ^  On 
another  occasion  an  advertisement  in  large  letters  announced 
that  good  calkers  would  be  paid  six  doUai-s  a  day  to  calk  and 
repair  tlie  ship  Congrefis^  K,  M.  master.**  The  timbers  of  her 
bottom  had  never  been  properly  squared  ;  the  planks  were  of 
green  stuff,  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  her  a  thorough  over- 
liauling  before  the  great  and  important  voyage  to  Philadelphia.  | 

•  New  York  Journal,  July  27,  1790.  f  Ibid.,  July  8,  1790. 

t  New  York  Journal,  Jnue  Ifi,  1700.   See,  alBo,  New  Yorit  Journal,  AogusK  SI 
17W. 

•  The  opponents  of  the  removal  treated  no  one  so  hanbly  as  Robert  Morris 
Indeed,  be  is  rarelj  nientioncd  in  tbo  pamphlpta  of  that  day  oxcvpi  as  "  Bobt^;* 
tbe  Cofftrer,"  or  '*  Bobby  ihe  Treasurer."  In  one  caricature  which  himg  in  the 
shop-windows  at  New  York  for  many  months,  ho  is  reproeeoted  as  carrying  off 
KeUcntl  Hall  on  hid  back,  the  members  of  Conf^ress  cursing  or  enoounupng  him 
from  the  windowK,  while  the  Dcril,  from  tbe  roof  of  Paoliu  Elook  ferry-bouae,  eiies 
out,  "Thijt  WBT,  Bobby.'* 

I  Now  York  Journal,  July  J,  17*tO,    Cimnectlotit  Courant.  July  6.  1700.     For 
further  commeut  on  the  remoral  of  Coagress,  see  Gacello  of  the  United  Sub's, 
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Before  riBing,  the  Ilouses  made  an  attempt  to  c&lm  tbe 
angry  feelings  of  the  people,  for  an  election  was  near  at  hand.* 
A  niiJIion  dollars,  derived  niostly  fitmi  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  were  ordered  to  be  spent  in  buying  up  the  public  debt. 
This  it  was  hoped  would  raise  the  national  credit,  put  up  tlie 
price  of  paper,  make  foreigners  pay  dear  for  American  Recuri- 
ties,  restore  good  humor  to  the  creditors,  and  send  a  great  emu 
into  circulation.t  The  money  was  much  needed.  So  scarce 
had  caah  bec^jnie  that  it  wa^  not  potiaible  for  legiuktures  or  ee- 
lect-men,  by  any  means  now  used  for  the  collection  of  a  revenue, 
to  wring  out  of  the  people  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the 
cost  of  local  government,  or  to  carry  on  works  of  public  im- 
provement.} Taxes  the  people  would  not  bear.  To  ibsuo 
bonds  would  have  been  useless,  for  the  authorities  could  not 
have  insured  the  interest  on  them  for  a  week.  Help,  there- 
fore, was  sought  in  a  means  now  universally  condemned,  and 

AuguHt  29,  17flfl.  Coimeoticul  Courant,  July  12,  1790.  PodermI  Gazette,  Jane 
SO  aod  Jul;  12,  1790.  Kew  York  Dail;  Advertiser.  Also,  a  iMtiipblet  cullctl  Ad 
ZatKj  on  the  i»:at  of  Federal  Governmeat  and  the  Excluiirc  Juii»d!ctioD  of  CoQ' 
gross  over  a  ten  miles  District,  with  OlMcnrations  on  the  Eeonomv  and  delicate 
Momlii  to  be  ob'tcn'ed  In  infant  StJitea.  lluiiitily  offured  to  the  Public.  By  a 
Ciiiien  of  Pbiladolphia.  1730.  Krcn  Waahmgton  did  not  cecape  censure,  '^A 
correspondent  r«qiic!ttji,  that  the  worthj  H — r  of  New  York  nould  consider  tbe 
cxpenditunia  of  hid  feUowclUKena  to  acuomtDodnte  Con^ret^,  and  thojKnmiiM 
rWui-rui  iJny  Aiw  maitf.  tSem,  and  thvn,  if  ht  otrtL,  let  him  raise  a  portrait  mnre  last- 
ing than  branet,  to  perpetuate  the  vittttos  of  the  F- 1.     It  n  oflked,  which  are 

the  virtues  that  render  him  so  respectable  ?  Why  are  they  not  fdogled  oat  ?  la 
it  for  that  tnflctible Jutticfi,  that  diadtufuitlietl  gratUuiU  to  the  city  of  N'cv  York  in 
giving  his  sanction  to  the  wncoiutfi/v/ionti/  rtrndmnMU"  New  York  Journal, 
July  as,  1790. 

•  It  was  believed,  in  dij«tricts  far  away  from  the  scat  of  Oovcrnment,  that  as 
the  members  of  Congrewt  came  out  of  >'«<lcral  Uall  for  the  last  time,  the  angry 
citusena  of  Hew  York  attad<cd  them,  killHl  aome  and  scTcreljr  woundal  many 
mor«.     New  York  Journal,  Aupisl  24,  l"W>. 

f  Fisher  Amea  to  Dwight.  August  8,  1790. 

X  Such  was  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Vermont  thai  the  tickets  of  the  Wlnd«Of 
County  (jnimmar  School  Lottery  were  sold  for  two  buHhcU  of  wheat  each.  "The 
scarcity  of  cash  has  induced  the  mnna^rd  to  adopt  the  plno  of  rcci-iving  wheat 
notes  fur  the  tickets,  and  pitying  the  piizes  In  tliose  iiotcw."  Vpmiont  Journal, 
December  2,  17iW.  "Where  aro  miw,*'  ciclaims  a  pamphleteer,  "the  (|tiantitics 
of  coin  which  hare  been  brought  into  the  American  Slates,  and  dipt  and  defaced 
during  the  la«t  »>Ten  or  eight  years?  They  certainly  are  greatly  diminiAbed,  to 
the  degree  of  stagnating  even  common  gaming.*'  On  Monies,  Coins,  Weights,  and 
UeasurcB  proposed  for  the  United  States  of  America,  p.  11.    Philadelphia,  I789i. 
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abandoned  to  church  fairs  and  gamblers.  Lotteries  sprang  up, 
and  in  a  short  time  there  was  a  wheel  in  eveiy  city  and  in 
every  town  large  enough  to  boast  of  a  conrt-honse  or  a  jaiL 
Whenever  a  clumsy  bridge  was  to  be  thrown  across  a  little 
stream,  a  public  building  enlarged,  a  school-house  built,  a 
street  paved,  a  road  repaired,  a  manufacturing  company  to  be 
aided,  a  church  assisted,  or  a  college  treasury  replenished,  a 
lottery  bill  was  x>aBeed  by  the  Legislature,  a  wheel  procured,  a 
notice  put  in  the  papers,  and  often  in  a  few  weeks  the  needed 
money  was  raised.  It  was  with  the  money  collected  from  the 
sale  of  lottery-tickets  that  Massachusetts  encouraged  cotton- 
spinning  and  paid  the  salaries  of  many  of  her  officers;  that 
the  City  Hall  was  enlarged  at  New  York,*  that  the  Courfc- 
House  was  rebuilt  at  Elizabeth,!  that  the  library  was  increased 
at  Harvard,:^  that  many  of  the  most  pretentions  buOdings  were 
put  up  at  the  Federal  city.*  The  custom,  indeed,  continued 
for  several  years,  and  The  State  of  the  Wheel  became  as  regu- 
lar an  item  in  the  papers  as  the  ship  news  or  prices  current  | 

*  Qftzette  of  the  Uoited  States,  April.  1790. 
f  New  Jeraey  Joanul,  January  18,  1703. 

X  Federal  Orrery.  October,  1794. 

*  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  1794,  and  later. 

I  "  The  lottery  niania,"  says  a  oorrespondent,  "  I4)pean  to  rage  with  onoom- 
mon  riolcDce.  It  is  said  there  are  nearly  twenty  lotteries  on  foot  in  the  different 
States.  The  sale  of  tickets  has  been  oncommonly  rapid.  Lotteries  hare  been 
formed,  published,  and  the  tickets  sold  and  drawn  in  the  oonrae  of  ten  or  fiftMn 
days."  FcnnsylTaoia  Mercury,  August  24,  1790.  "Erery  part  of  the  United 
States  abounds  in  lottcneA,"  says  another  writer.  Colombian  Centinel,  Jannai^ 
22,  1791.  The  following];  short  list  of  lotteries  and  their  purposes,  collected  at 
random  from  a  few  of  the  newspapers  for  the  year  1789-*90,  will  show  the  truth 
of  the  Centinel's  statement : 

West  lUrer  Bridge  Lottery,  Brattleborough  ;  Vermont  Journal,  September  2, 

1789.  Furnace  Lottery,  Fair  Haren  Iron  Works ;  Vennont  Jonmal,  January- 
September,  1789.  Windsor  County  Grammar  School  Lottery ;  Vennont  Journal, 
December  2,  1788.  Hassachnsetts  Semi-Annual  State  Lottery,  Massachusetts 
Monthly  Sute  Lottery ;  Massachusetts  Spy,  September,  1790.  Ldoester  Acad»> 
my  Lottery;  MassachusetU  Spy,  September,  1790.  Charlestown  Lottery:  Boston 
Gazette,  December,  1790.    Marbleheod  Lottery;  Colombian  Centinel,  Korember, 

1790.  £ast  Hartford  Glass  Works  Lottery ;  Connecticot  Courant,  December  7, 
1789.  Hartford  Bank  Lottery,  to  build  a  bank  alon^  the  Connecticot  rirer  at 
Hartford  ;  Connecticut  Courant,  November,  1769.  Blver  Bank  Lottery,  "to  boild 
a  bank  on  the  river  adjacent  to  the  public  road  throuf^h  the  Ijongmeadow  in  Mid- 
ilstown  " ;  Connecticut  Courant,  April,  1790.    Providaioe  Great  Bridge  Lottery; 
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But  there  was,  unhappily,  one  class  in  the  community  sorely 
in  need  of  money  that  could  get  sraall  benefit  from  the  pro- 
pofied  issue.  Much  of  the  doily  purchase  of  the  poor  was 
made  with  coppers^  and  coppers  had  ceased  to  circulate. 

Until  tlio  summer  uf  1789  such  pennies  a^  were  considered 
good  money,  aud  were  not  of  foreign  coinage,  bore  the  impress 
of  either  of  seven  mints.*  One  of  these  was  at  Rupert,  a 
little  town  in  Venaont.  Another  was  for  some  months  at 
Kcw  Haven;  but,  after  consuming  twenty-eight  thousand 
pounds  of  copper,  the  supply  of  metal  gave  out  and  the  coin- 
age ceased.  It  wa£  at  this  mint  that  the  few  cents  made  under 
tlie  Jarvia  contract,  imd  now  so  highly  prized  by  collectors, 
were  struck.  A  third  was  at  Boston,  a  fourth  at  Dedham,  a 
fifth  at  Solitude,  not  far  from  Morristown,  in  New  Jersey,  a 
sixth  at  Elizatteth.  The  seventh  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Peunsylvania. 

Though  the  nominal  Tolnes  of  the  pieces  put  out  at  each 

Oolumbitn  GentiiKl,  December,  17M).     Bell  Lottery,  to  procure  bells  for  the 
Gcnnan  RefonoeO   Cbunrh;    Uar}-Iand  Journal,  January   2,  1780.      Petcriburg 
Cburch  Lutiery;  Virginia  <fazett«,  Septeiubiir  27,   1792.     Alexandria  Presbyte* 
rian  ChiircTi  [jott^ry;  Virgiuis  Gazette  aiid  Alexandria  AdTertiscr,  JanuaT7, 1701. 
Alexandria  Lottery,  to  pave  certain  atrccta ;    Virglma    Gazette  an*!  Aleiandria 
Advcrtiacr,   April   22,    1700.      Fredi'ricktburg   Academy  Lottery;   Vinrtaia  Ga- 
zette and  Alexandria  AdTerti«er,  June,  1701.     Pine  Lottery,  for  the  aale  of  Ileal 
Rfltnte  and  Paintings;  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  November,  1780.     Lottery  to  en- 
able the  Hebrews  to  rcmoro  tbe  debt  on  tlielr  lynago^e ;  Pennsylvania  Journal, 
October  8,  1700.     Lottery  to  build  a  City  Hall  at  Philadclplua ;    Fennsylvuiia 
Packet,  Dctrember,  1780.    New  Tork  City  Lottery  to  enlarpe  the  City  Ball  for  the 
H8C  of  ConRresfl ;  New  Tork  Journal.  March  18,  1700.     New  Haven  Gla«  Worki 
Lrttleiv;    Connecticut  Jonroal,  December,  1790.     Lottery  for  extendinf;  and  ira- 
proTinj;  the  Woollen  Manufactory  at  Uortford  ;  Connecticut  Journal,  April,  1701. 
New  IlBTon  Long  Wharf  Lottery,  praated  in  Deoumbcr,  1700;  Connecticut  Jour* 
mol,  April,  1701.     Tlii<4  work  wai>  afterwards  described  aA  follows: 
"  No  decent  pier  receives  the  freiphted  bark — 
A  cluttered  mud-bank  (danecrous  hi  the  daj-k, 
or  lenf^  cnormoue,  at  whose  timbered  lida 
A  (tigmy  Beet  of  oyiitcr-boata  may  ride 
Safe  moor'd  in  mud)  ia  all  that  bears  the  name, 
Or  to  a  pier  or  wharf  can  kindred  claim." 
Kew  Haven.    A  Poem,  gatirica!  and  Sentimental,  with  Critical,  Humoroua.  De- 
ecriiitivc,  HistoHcal,  Biographical  and  Explanatory  Notes.    By  Sellm  (S.  Woods- 
worth).   1800,  pp.  7,  8. 

*  ?oe  a  paper  on  Connecticut  Currency,  In  Papers  of  lite  New  Haven  Histori- 
cal Society,  vol.  i,  pp.  17&-1S0. 
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were  the  same,  their  market  Tslnee  changed  at  almost  ererf 
town  into  which  they  came.  Travellers  jonraeTing  from  Kew 
York  to  Philadelphia  found  the  contents  of  their  waOeta  shrink 
and  swell  as  thej  passed  through  the  villagee  on  the  road  in  a 
way  that  seemed  out  of  all  reason.  Coppers,  which  at  New 
York  went  at  twenty-one,  were  taken  at  New  Brunswick  by 
the  tavem-keeperB  at  twenty  to  the  shilling.  If  the  travellers 
stopped  over  night  at  Princeton  to  view  the  coll^;e  buildings, 
the  coppers  they  received  in  change  for  the  milled  dollars  with 
which  they  paid  for  their  lodgings  and  Madeira  were  given  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-four  to  the  exiling.  But  at  Trenton,  ten 
miles  away,  the  shopkeepers  would  not  take  the  same  pieces 
at  less  than  thirty  to  the  shilling.*  Once  across  the  Delaware, 
however,  their  value  again  increased.  Pennsylvania,  by  an  act 
of  1786,  had  given  two  men  the  right  to  strike  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling  in  coppers,  to  pass  at  fifteen  to  the  shilling, 
and  by  a  law  of  the  year  following  decreed  that  every  man 
who  passed  a  copper  not  of  the  State  issue  should,  as  a  pen- 
alty, forfeit  ten.  t  The  law,  as  was  natural,  was  evaded. 
Hucksters  and  innkeepers,  who  dealt  largely  with  the  poor, 
and  whose  tills  were  as  a  consequence  full  of  the  condemned 
money,  gave  no  heed  to  a  law  which  on  forty-six  days'  notice 
deprived  them  and  their  customers  of  many  dollars,  and  put 
them  to  great  straits  for  change.  Pennies  from  the  mints 
at  Kew  Haven  and  Boston  continued,  therefore,  to  pass, 
and  such  quantities  came  from  Kew  York  that  the  days 
of  "Wood's  famous  braes  money  seemed  to  have  returned. 
This  went  on  till  "Wasliington  was  inaugurated  and  the 
new  Government  established.  Then  on  a  sudden,  in  all  the 
large  towns  and  cities,  men  began  to  refuse  to  take  the 
State  coins,  which  would,  they  thought,  soon  be  declared 
bad.  A  rapid  depreciation  began.  In  Kew  York  pennies 
fell  to  twenty-five,  to  thirty,  to  forty,  to  fifty,  to  sixty-four 
to  the  shilling4  There,  for  a  while,  the  decline  stopped. 
But  ere  the  summer  of  1789  was  passed  they  ceased  to  circu- 
late.   Distress  and  confusion  followed,  for  large  sums  in  copper 

*  Independent  Gazetteer,  June  28,  1787. 
t  Penniylvuiia  Gazette,  Juljr  18,  1787. 
X  Freenian'i  Jounial,  August  6,  1780. 
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were  still  in  the  liands  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers.*  But 
the  suffering  was  coniined  almost  entirelj  to  the  poor.  Their 
plight  was  truly  deplorable.  Xumbers  of  shops  were  forced 
to  close.  The  cries  of  the  hawkers  were  no  longer  heard  in 
the  streets,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  laborers  could 
iind  means  to  buy  bread  at  tlie  bakers',  or  vegetables  at  the 
marketfi.t  So  great  was  the  suffering  tliat  the  Common  Cotm- 
cil  of  the  City  of  New  York  took  up  the  matter,  and  urged 
the  citizens,  as  an  act  of  mercy,  to  receive  the  coppers  at  forty- 
eight  to  the  shiUing.J  '^^  ^^  done.  Yet  no  good  came  af 
it.  Small  change  continued  to  grow  si^arcer  and  scarcer,  and 
the  losses  of  tlie  poor  I>ecame  so  great  that^  early  in  the  spring 
of  1700,  the  Common  Council  once  more  interfered.  They 
ordered  a  number  of  tickets  to  be  printed  having  a  face  value, 
some  of  one,  some  of  two,  and  some  of  three  pence.  These 
the  city  treasurer  gave  out  to  such  as  wished  them,  in  exchange 
for  joes  and  shillings,  and  assured  tlie  public  that  the  tickets 
could  at  any  time  be  exchanged  in  smus  of  more  than  five  shil- 
lings for  silver,  or  the  cun*oucy  of  the  State.**  Such  quantities 
were  taken  that  a  few  months  later  the  Manufacturing  Society 
followed  tlie  example  and  put  out  tickets  of  a  face  value  of 

*  **  iltmy  nf  the  merchADts  and  tihopkwiicrs.  It  is  satd,  have  large  quantities 
of  tliix  coin  by  them,  by  which  they  will  be  great  auffcrera."  FcunsylTaniiOa- 
xetle,  July  27,  1789. 

f  Penimylvaniii  Gazott«,  July  2B,  1789. 

X  The  rewiliition  of  the  Common  Council  declares  thnt  "  ihts  board,  conceiiing 
U  thoir  duty  to  interpoae  their  advice  on  thiii  intcrcKllnfr  occ&Hion,  do  reocimmenJ 
it  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  city  to  receive  and  pay  the  said  coiu  at  the  rate  of 
forty-eight  coppers  for  one  vbilling."  Faased  July  SI,  X780.  New  York  Dally 
Advertiner,  July  23,  1789. 

In  a  letter  wrilUjQ  a  few  dnys  after  the  action  of  the  Common  Council,  the 
embarrassment  of  the  money  market  is  attributed  to  the  payment  of  one  and  a 
half  per  ocnt  premium  on  French  coin,  and  to  the  importation  of  copper  coin 
in  Immense  quautitioi  to  make  change,  *'Thii>  arrived  at  la«t  to  sudi  an  abune 
of  Ike  public  ouniidenc«  that  their  circulation  hftt  on  a  sudden  almoct  ceai^ocl.'* 
Bome,  however,  advertittcd  that  tbey  would  take  coppem  at  sixty  tu  the  shillinf;. 
Independent  Oazetteer,  July  31,  1769.  "  On  the  whole,"  navH  another  aiithoHty, 
who  ilgns  hii  pamphlet  B.,  "  of  what  I  oaa  collect  eonoemlng  copper  coins,  it 
seema  they  do  not  pasd  so  much  by  virtue  of  tlielr  small  intrinsic  worth  as  by 
common  conflcnt.  Induced  by  a  degree  of  necessity.  ..."  On  Monica,  lViint<, 
Weights,  and  Ueasurea  propoMd  for  the  United  States  of  America,  p.  Ifi,  Fblla^ 
dclpbia,  1789. 

"  Sec  the  Dotioe  to  the  pabllc  in  Kcw  Tork  Joamal,  Varch  18,  17901 
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one,  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  pence,  "in  order"  it  was 
declared,  "  to  accommodate  the  operations  of  their  Faetoiy."  * 

In  Oonnecticat  a  few  sharpers  from  the  coast  towns  made 
great  profits  by  purchasing  quantities  of  the  coins  at  New 
Haven,  where  they  were  still  taken,  when  necessary  to  make 
change,  at  six  to  the  penny  lawful  money,  and  passing  them 
off  on  the  farmers  at  twentynseven  to  the  shilling.f 

But  withal  the  popular  feeling  thronghont  the  New  Eng- 
land States  during  the  summer  and  autunm  of  1790  was  one  of 
contentment.  There  was,  as  Fisher  Ames  wrote  a  few  months 
later,  a  scarcity  of  grievance84  The  iU-nature  provoked  by 
the  contest  over  the  new  plan  had  gone  down.  Men  who  had 
been  clamorous  over  the  deficiencies  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  silenced  by  the  twelve  amendments  submitted  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  prompt  ratification  of  ten  of  them  by  the  States. 
Even  in  Rhode  Island  the  tide  had  turned,  the  Federalists  had 
prevailed,  and  the  State  had,  late  in  May,  been  brought  into 
the  Union.*  Much  satisfaction  had  been  given  by  the  vigor- 
ous financial  policy  of  the  Government.  Every  farmer,  every 
merchant,  every  man  who  had  a  shilling  of  taxable  property, 
felt  that  his  taxes  had  been  lightened  and  his  comfort  increased 
by  the  assmnption  bill.  He  beheld  with  pleasure  the  prices  of 
public  securities  going  up,  and  the  figures  of  the  national  debt 
going  down.  He  saw  final  settiements  which  sold  at  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  indents  that  went  at  five  shillings 
to  the  pound  in  January,  held  at  fifteen  shillings  before  the 
year  went  out.  He  heard  with  unconcealed  delight  that  in 
Holland  the  foreign  loan  had  gone  above  par,  and  that  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  dollaiB  of  the  domestic 
debt  had  been  purchased  and  cancelled  at  a  cost  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tiiousand.  Trade  was  reviving.  Old  manufac- 
tures were  increasing ;  new  ones  were  being  set  on  foot     The 

*  See  the  notice  in  Xew  York  Jonmslf  August  18,  1790.  For  some  ill-iuUured 
venutrks  on  these  corporation  tickets,  see  JonnuU,  August  10  and  18,  1790. 

t  FreeiDAu's  Journal,  August  6, 1789.  See  sUuuons  to  the  state  of  the  oof^Msr 
coinage  in  Guette  of  the  United  States,  September  5,  1789. 

X  fisher  Ames  to  Dwight,  ApKl  26,  1791.  **  People  here  (Boston)  seem  to 
care  an  little  about  politics  as  I  tMnk  you  do  at  this  munent.  There  Is  a  scarcity 
of  grieTanoca.    Their  mouths  are  stopped  with  white  bread  and  roast  meat.'* 

*  May  S9,  1790.    Gazette  of  the  United  btatea,  June  2, 1790. 
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inuumerable  lotteries  wbicli  eprang  up  all  over  the  East  were  a 
sure  sign  of  a  widely  diffused  spirit  of  public  iraprovement,  a 
desire  for  larger  dockfl^  better  bridges,  tiner  roads,  more  com- 
modious court-houses,  more  numerouB  schools.  And  deeply 
engaged  m  works  of  ttuB  kind,  tho  East  gave  little  heed  to  the 
political  contentions  tliat  distracted  the  Soutli. 

Beyond  the  Potomac  everything  done  by  the  new  Govora- 
ment  since  its  establishment  was  tliought  to  be  wrong,  Tho 
salaries  bill,  the  residence  bill,  the  revenue  bill,  the  funding 
bill,  ^ve^e  so  many  piecea  of  jobbery  in  the  interest  of  the 
East  But  tho  vilest  of  all  was  the  a^umption  bill.  Indeed, 
for  several  years  no  writer  for  the  Antifederal  press  could  use 
the  word  without  a  hearty  curse  or  a  string  of  course  adjectives. 
In  Virginia  the  measure  was  particularly  detested.  That  State 
had  long  boosted  of  the  efforts  she  had  made  to  pay  off  her 
share  of  the  war  debt,  and  had  pointed  with  just  pride  to  the 
figures  which  gave  evidence  of  her  success.  And  now,  when 
her  citizens  beheld  the  delinquent  States,  the  States  that  had 
refused  quotas,  that  had  given  so  grudgingly,  that  had  sdways 
been  far  in  arreare,  shift  the  debts  they  had  never  tried  to  pay 
upon  tJie  whole  country,  a  cry  went  up  that  aasmnption  M'as  a 
wicked  and  an  unjust  thing.  Virginia,  it  was  said,  "  fairly 
reeked  and  teemed  with  Antifederalisnu"  It  waa  not  long, 
therefore,  before  a  memorial  condemning  assumption  in  strong 
language  was  pa^ssed  by  the  Assembly  and  on  its  way  to  Con- 
gress. In  Mar)'land  a  motion  declaring  assumption  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  individual  existence  of  tJie  State  waa  lost  by  the 
casting  vote  of  tho  Speaker.  In  North  Carolina,  the  excise, 
asfuunptiou,  and  the  quarrel  that  had  spnmg  up  between  the 
Stat*!  Court  and  the  Federal  Court,  had  [troduced  great  indigo 
nation.  The  I>?gifilatureT  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  scolded  their 
representatives,  used  harsh  language  toward  the  administration, 
and  when  a  motion  was  made  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Constitution,  threw  it  out  by  a  large  majority.  Georgia 
was  in  a  ferment  over  the  treaty  witli  the  Creeks. 

The  Indian  affairs  were,  in  truth,  in  a  most  alanning  state. 
All  thrcmgh  the  summer  stories  and  rumors  of  midnight  ma»- 
Bacros,  and  cold-blooded  murders  of  emigrants  along  the  Ohio, 
had  been  crowding  the  columns  of  the  Gazettes  and  Journals. 
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At  first  they  were  suppoeed  to  be  merely  accounts  of  «ueh  bar- 
baritice  as  tlie  Imiians  bad  always  perpetrated  on  the  settlere  of 
8  uew  country  from  the  days  of  John  Smith  and  Milett  Stan- 
dish  down.  But  ere  Ohristmae  came  it  was  well  known  that 
the  settlers  in  the  western  territory  were  involved  in  a  general 
Lidiau  war. 

To  funn  a  just  conception  of  the  cause  of  the  long  series  of 
Indian  wara  which  now  began  Ui  disturb  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Weet,  we  must  recall  briefly  the  claims  of  the 
Indiana  and  of  the  Govomraent  to  tlie  land  in  dispute. 

That  part  of  our  country  wliich  lies  between  the  Missiaaippi 
and  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  great  lakes  and  the  Gulf^  had,  in  the 
century  preceding  the  revolution,  been  explored  and  settled  by 
missionaries  and  adventurere  from  France.  Far  back  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Cartier  explored  the  St  Lawrence,  and  led 
out  a  colony  to  settle  on  its  banks.  But  the  attempt  failed, 
the  colonistfi  perished,  and  for  sixty  years  the  Indians  seldom 
saw  a  white  man  among  them.  At  last,  in  lfJ08,  Samuel  Chum- 
plain  repeated  tlie  attempt,  led  a  band  of  hardy  adventurers, 
eager  for  the  souls  of  men  and  the  skins  of  beasts,  to  the  Isle 
of  Orleans,  and  hard  by,  on  the  high  blufis  wliich  look  down 
on  the  river  aud  the  island,  marked  out  the  city  of  Quebec  < 
The  colonists  found  themselves  far  from  home,  in  a  cheerleaa 
climate,  in  a  vast  wilderness,  aiul  in  the  midst  of  tribes  of  red 
men  wlio  beheld  the  httle  hamlet  with  no  friendly  eye.  So 
much  dei)ended  on  the  good-will  of  the  Indiana  that  CLamphdn 
left  nothing  xmdone  to  gain  it.  He  made  thcra  presents, 
joined  them  in  an  alliance,  and  went  with  them  on  the  war- 
path to  tlie  shores  of  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water  which  still 
bears  his  name.  There  a  great  battle  was  fought.  The  arras 
aud  the  courage  of  the  French  prevailed,  and  a  victory  full  of 
consequenoefi  to  the  white  men  was  won.  For  three  genera- 
tions after  the  battle  every  Algonkin  was  the  steady  friend, 
and  everj'  Irof|uoi8  the  implacable  enemy,  of  the  French ; 
and  to  this  more  than  to  anything  else  is  to  be  ascribed  the  ex- 
ploration and  settlement  of  the  Northwe."*!.  Tlie  Iroquois 
were  powerful  through  all  New  York.  The  Algonkins  ruled 
along  the  St.  T^wrenee  and  tbe  chain  of  lakes.  "When,  there- 
fore, the  French  missionaries  began  their  search  for  proeel^*te« 
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and  furs,  tbey  ehuiined  the  Iroquois  and  travelled  weBtword 
among  tho  tribee  of  the  Algonkin  nation. 

I^e  Carou^  a  Francieeau,  went  first,  and  for  ten  years  toiled 
among  tlie  Indians  on  the  Niagara  and  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron.  Brebeuf  and  Daniel  went  next,  reached  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  founded  at  St.  TgnatiuH.  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Joseph, 
viUagea  of  Christian  Huron.  But  the  Iroquois  overwliehned 
them,  destroyed  the  villages,  and  humed  the  niissionarios  at 
the  stake.  Mesnard  went  yet  farther  to  tlie  west,  saw  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior^  paddled  in  a  canoe  aromid  its  southern 
shores,  built  a  church  at  St  Theresa  jjay,  and  disappeared  foi^ 
ever  at  the  jwirtage  of  Keweenaw.  Long  aftefwai*d  Iub  hreviary 
and  hm  cu-ssoek  were  found  among  tlie  Sioux.  Allonez  fol- 
lowed him,  explored  both  shores  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  western 
end  met  the  Sionx  and  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  great 
river  the  Indians  caUed  the  JMeeBipi.  But  all  ihe  glorj'  of  its 
exploration  belongs  to  Miirquette^ 

lie  set  out^  in  May,  H)T3»  from  Mackinaw,  with  six  com- 
panions, in  two  birch  canoes,  j>addled  down  tho  lake  to  Green 
bay,  entered  Fox  river,  and  dragging  the  boats  through  its 
boiling  rapids,  came  to  a  village  where  lived  the  Aliamis  and 
the  Kickapoos.  There  AUouez  had  preached  and  taught.  But 
beyond  it  no  white  man  had  ever  gone.  Tlie  Indians  would 
Lave  dissuaded  them,  told  them  of  warriors  that  would  cut  off 
tlteir  heads,  of  monsters  that  would  swallow  their  canoes,  and 
of  a  demon  who  shut  the  way  and  drowned  in  the  waters  that 
seethed  alxjut  him  all  who  came  within  his  reach.  But  the 
zeal  of  ilarquette  burned  fiercely,  and  on  the  tenth  of  June, 
1673,  he  led  his  little  band,  with  two  Indian  guides,  over  tho 
swamps  and  marshes  that  separated  the  village  from  a  river 
which  tlie  guides  assured  him  flowed  into  the  Messipi.     This 

L-westward-tlowing  river  he  called  the  Onisconsin,  and  there  the 
guides  left  Iiim,  as  he  says,  "  alone,  amid  that  unknown  country, 
in  the  hand:*  of  God." 

"With  prayers  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  the  little  band  shoved 
tlieir  canoes  boldly  out  upon  the  river,  and  for  seven  days 

^ boated  slowly  downward  toward  the  Mississippi.  The  still- 
ness of  the  Ouisconsiu  river,  now  crowded  with  villages  and 
towns,  seemed  oppressive.    Never  before  had  they  seen  such 
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buffalo,  6uch  deor,  such  stjigs.  Tho  eand-bare  that  stopped  theif 
way,  the  innumerable  ifelanda  covered  with  vines  and  grove 
and  bordered  with  pleasant  alopea,  tho  paroqueU  that  screame 
in  the  trees,  the  ^^  wingless  swans"  that  stnittcd  on  the  banks, 
the  great  ii^  that  tbcy  feared  would  dasli  their  canoes  to 
pieces,  filled  them  with  indescribable  awe.  At  last,  on  the  sev- 
enteenth of  June,  they  floated  <mt  on  the  bosom  of  the  Alissis- 
sippi,  and  turned  their  canoes  to  tlie  south.  Four  days  they 
followed  the  bends  and  twists  of  the  river,  and  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  the  month  saw  in  the  mud  of  tlie  western  bank  foot- 
prints, and  a  path  that  disappeared  in  a  meadow.  Leaving  the 
canoes  with  their  companioufi  on  the  river,  Marquette  and  Joliet 
took  the  path  through  the  meadows  to  a  cluster  of  Indian  viU 
lagee,  on  the  shore  of  what  is  now  believed  to  be  the  river 
Des  Moines.  There  they  feasted,  spent  the  night,  and  went  i 
back  next  morning  to  their  followers,  and,  while  the  savageSi 
crowded  the  Kanks  of  the  Missiaeippi,  resumed  their  journey. 
They  floated  down  the  stream,  past  the  rocks  whereon  weroj 
painted  tho  monsters  of  wlucli  they  had  heard  so  much, 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  past  the  Ohio,  and  stopped  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Arkansas.  There  the  voyage  ended, 
and  the  party  went  slowly  back  to  the  lakes. 

The  discovery  of  Marquette  was  the  greatest  of  his 
Thenceforth  every  earnest  Jesuit  of  Xew  France  longed  to 
lead  an  expedition  into  tlie  unkriuwn  country.  Neither  heat 
nor  cold,  neither  ice  nor  snow,  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  the 
attacks  of  savage  foes,  nor  the  treachery  of  faint-hearted  fol- 
lowers, could  deter  them.  Physical  aulTering  and  physical  ob- 
stacles such  as  have  more  than  once  brought  ruin  to  bauds  of 
adventurers  us  hardy  as  they,  served  but  to  incrciise  the  anlo 
of  the  zealots.  They  peuetrated  foi-ests  into  which  the  sava 
had  never  dared  to  go.  They  exjjlored  rivers  down  whose 
waters  no  Indian  had  ever  paddled.  They  founded  njissiona- 
r}'-titatiouB,  they  built  churches,  they  laid  out  towns,  they  put 
np  forts.  Such  ^vas  the  zeal  they  brought  to  their  work  that, 
when  "Washington  marched  nnder  Braddock  to  the  fatal  field 
of  Monongahela,  the  Mississippi  bad  been  explored  from  the 
Falls  of  St  Anthony  to  the  Gub',  and  the  famous  chain  of  forts 
wellnigh  completed.     Yet  little  territory  had  been  acquired. 
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The  CTistom  of  the  French  had  never  been  to  pnrchaae  of  the 
Indians  great  stretches  of  land.  They  were  content  to  secnre 
small  grunts  around  their  forts  and  settlements,  and  it  was 
these  dotacheil  parcels  tliat  they  made  over  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  Five  years  later  came  Pontiac*8  war 
and  defeat,  the  treaty  of  F'ort  Stanwix,  and  the  cession  by  tlie 
Iroqnois  of  all  land  south  of  the  Ohio  to  Eu^Ij^nd.  Wlien, 
tlierefore,  the  independence  of  the  States  was  acknowledged, 
Great  Britain  snrrendered  what  she  had  receive<l  from  France 
and  what  she  had  taken  from  the  Iroquois.  Bot  in  the  region 
to  the  north  of  the  Ohio,  save  the  title  to  a  few  acres  alwut 
the  forte  slie  continued  to  hold,  she  transferred  nothing;  and 
there  lived  the  Miamis,  the  Delawaroa,  the  Shawanese,  tte 
Ottawas,  the  Wyandots. 

In  theory,  Congress  affected  to  hold  that  the  claim  of 
these  Indians  to  the  land  had  been  forfeited  by  the  part  they 
took  in  the  war.  In  practice,  Congress  treated  them  as  sover- 
eign nations,  made  treaties,  and  sent  out  commissionera  to 
gmoke  tlie  calumet  and  present  the  wampara  and  the  beads. 
Indeed,  bet^^•een  1783  and  1790,  no  less  than  five  treaties  were 
made.  The  first,  in  1784,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  secured  from  the 
Iroquois  all  claim  to  the  lands  which  now  make  up  the  Statea 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  second,  at  Fort  Mcintosh, 
was  \\-itli  the  "Wyandots,  tlie  Delawares,  and  the  Cliippewas. 
The  third  was  with  the  Shawanese,  at  Fort  Finney,  in  1786. 
The  fourth  and  fifth,  at  Fort  Uarmar,  in  1789,  confirmed  the 
others.  But  with  the  Kickapoos,  the  Pottawattamiea,  the 
Miamis,  the  "Weas,  and  tlie  Eel  river  tribes,  no  treaties  were 
mada  Indeed,  they  declared  they  would  make  none.  Tho 
Ohio  should  be  the  aonthem  boundary  between  the  Long 
Knivee  and  tho  red  men,  and  over  that  river  no  settler  should 
ever  come  and  live. 

The  taak  which  St.  Clair  found  before  him  when,  in  1 790, 
he  sailed  do^vn  the  river  to  Losantiville,  was,  therefore,  no 
Ught  one.  Every  trader  and  hunter  who  came  in  from  the 
Indian  country  brought  news  of  an  alarming  kind.  One  liad 
crouched  in  the  hushes  while  a  band  of  warriors,  hideous  in 
paint  and  feathers,  had  marched  by  within  gunshot.  Another 
had  stood  by  the  British  conmiandant  of  one  of  the  frontier 
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forts  when  the  Indians  offered  him  coats  riddled  with  bullets 
and  smeared  with  blood.  A  third  told  of  a  family  massacred 
at  the  dead  of  night,  or  of  a  boat-load  of  emigrants  waylaid 
and  butchered  on  the  river.  To  quiet  these  disorders,  St.  Clair 
dispatched  an  officer  named  Hamtramck  to  the  Indians  on  the 
Wabash.  Hamtramck  hastened  to  Fort  Knox,  and  there  in 
turn  employed  Gamelin,  a  Frenchman  and  a  trader  of  Vin- 
cennes,  to  go  among  the  Indians,  to  find  out  their  purposes, 
and,  if  possible,  appease  their  angry  mood.  Gamelin  was  gone 
a  month,  and  then  came  back  with  such  an  alarming  report  of 
the  temper  of  the  savages  that  St.  Clair  went  with  all  speed  to 
Cincinnati  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  The 
nrflida  was  called  out.  The  regulars  were  put  in  motion,  and 
early  in  October  the  army,  numbering  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three  men,  took  up  the  line  of  march. 

Never  before  had  such  a  collection  of  men  been  dignified 
with  the  name  of  army.  The  crowd  of  discaided,  unjust  serv- 
ing men  and  revolted  tapsters  that  followed  Falstaff  to  the  field 
of  Shrewsbury  would  have  put  it  to  shame.  In  place  of  trap- 
pers and  hunters,  woodsmen  accustomed  to  bearing  arms,  to 
enduring  fatigue,  and  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  Indian  fighting, 
came  old  men  who  ought  never  to  have  quitted  the  chimney- 
comer,  and  striplings  who  had  never  raised  a  beard.  Some 
had  guns  without  locks.  Some  had  locks  and  barrels  with- 
out stocks.  Some  had  no  weapons  at  alL  Nor  were  those 
who  had  much  better  off,  for  the  officers  complained  bitterly 
that  half  of  them  were  too  ignorant  to  take  off  a  lock  to 
oil  it,  or  put  in  a  fiint  so  as  to  be  of  use.  What  discipline  was 
they  did  not  know.  When  the  Kentucky  troops  arrived,  two 
officers  named  Hardin  and  Trotter  contended  for  the  com- 
mand. Colonel  Hardin  demanded  it  as  the  senior  officer. 
But  Colonel  Trotter  was  the  more  popular.  A  dispute  accord- 
ingly arose  between  them,  which  was  settled  by  the  men  de- 
claring they  woidd  obey  none  but  Trotter,  and  would  go  home 
instantly  if  he  were  not  placed  in  command. 

At  length,  when  the  broken  arms  had  been  mended  and  all 
disputes  adjusted,  the  march  began.  The  Maumee  villages 
were  selected  for  the  first  attack,  and  when  about  thirty  miles 
away,  Colonel  Hardin,  with  some  militia  and  regulars,  was  sent 
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forward  to  surprise  tlie  euemy  and  hold  tliem  in  their  wigwarna 
till  the  main  body  of  the  army  could  come  up.  And  now  the 
blundering  began,  llardin  spent  a  day  and  a  half  going  thirty- 
five  miles.  The  main  army,  with  artillery,  spent  three.  Wlicn 
the  towns  were  reached,  the  enemy  had  left,  and  the  troops 
consumed  four  days  more  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Harmar 
had  intended  to  puah  on  to  the  Wabash  and  pimiah  the  Wea 
Indiann.  But  so  many  pack-horsee  and  caralry-horHes  had 
been  stolen  by  the  Indians  while  the  troops  slept  that  all 
thought  of  the  expedition  was  given  up.  Trotter,  with  three 
hundred  men,  was  therexipon  ordered  to  scour  the  woods  in 
search  of  the  enemy.  When  he  had  gone  about  a  mile,  a 
monnttxl  Indian  waa  seen,  cluiBcd  by  the  cavalry,  and  killed. 
As  the  pursuers  were  returning  to  the  column  they  came  upon 
a  second  Indian.  Instantly  the  four  iield  officers  deserted  their 
command  without  a  word,  gave  chase  to  the  Indian,  and  did 
not  return  for  half  an  hour.  Meanwhile,  the  troops,  left  with- 
out a  commander,  wandered  about  us  they  pleased.  At  night- 
fall tliey  came  back  to  camp. 

This  manner  of  fighting  was  so  little  to  the  liking  of  Gen- 
eral Ilarmai*  that  a  party  was  dispatched  the  following  morn- 
ing under  Colonel  Hardin.  Hardin  was  a  man  of  courage, 
but  ae  poor  an  officer  as  the  army  oould  produce.  When  he 
had  gon^  about  five  miles  frtJin  camp  he  came  upon  a  spot 
where  the  gmonldering  fires  and  fragments  of  food  scattered 
about  showed  the  Indians  had  slept  and  feasted  there  the 
niglit  before.  Hardin  ordered  a  halt,  placed  the  companies  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  and,  after  a  rest  of  half  an 
honr,  resumed  the  march.  But  so  negligent  was  ho  that  no 
orders  were  sent  to  one  of  the  companies.  It  remained,  there- 
fore, upon  the  ground ;  nor  was  it  missed  till  the  army  bad 
gone  on  three  miles  in  advance.  Presently  the  smoke  of  fires 
was  seen  curling  up  in  the  distance.  An  officer  pointed  it 
out  to  Hardin,  but  he  gave  it  no  heed*  The  Indians,  he  said, 
sneeringly,  would  not  fight,  and  rode  on.  Scarcely  had  he 
spoken  when  the  Indians  opened  fire  upon  him.  Instantly 
all  was  confusion.  Hardin  fled.  The  militia  threw  down  their 
loaded  arms  and  ran  for  the  neareet  thicket.  Armstrong,  who 
coumianded  the  Federal  troops,  alone  stood  his  ground,  fought 
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bravely  till  the  last  man  fell  at  his  side,  when  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  thick  brush  and  escaped.* 

That  night,  overcome  with  shame,  Hardin  led  back  his 
militia  to  camp.  Harmar  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  busy 
destroying  villages  and  bmTiing  com.  This  work  done,  he 
gave  the  command  to  return  to  the  settlements.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  October  the  march  began.  Toward  sunset 
Hardin,  chafing  under  his  shameful  defeat,  commenced  to  beg 
hard  for  a  detachment  to  go  back  and  renew  the  fight.  The 
Indians,  he  was  sure,  would  return  to  the  villages  just  burned. 
He  could  take  them  unawares.  The  surprise  would  be  com- 
plete. The  victory  was  assured.  For  a  time  Harmar  remained 
firm  in  his  refusal,  but  at  length  gave  way,  and  sent  Hardin 
back  with  three  hundred  and  forty  men.  It  was  dusk  when 
they  set  out,  but  so  slowly  did  the  militia  march  that  the  sun 
was  well  up  when  the  scouts  reported  the  Indians  in  force  just 
ahead  of  them.  The  spot  was  on  one  of  the  bends  of  the 
Maimiee  river,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Fort  "Wayne.  There  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  three  di- 
visions. Two  were  to  attack  in  front.  The  third  was  to  march 
round  the  bend,  cross  the  river,  and  strike  the  Indians  in  the 
rear  as  soon  as  the  firing  began  in  front.  The  manoeuvre  was 
well  executed.  The  crossing  was  made,  the  ground  was  se- 
cured, and  victory  seemed  certain,  when,  unhappily,  an  Indian 
starting  from  the  brush,  the  troops,  in  flagrant  disobedience  of 
orders,  opened  fire.  This  gave  the  alarm.  The  savages  fled. 
The  militia  pursued  them  till,  seeing  one  of  their  leaders  fall, 
they  in  turn  broke  and  fled. 

When  Hardin  reached  the  army  he  again  urged  Harmar  to 
send  back  another  force  to  the  battle-ground.  But  the  Gen- 
eral would  hear  nothing  of  it.  He  could  not,  he  said,  divide 
his  force ;  he  had  no  food  for  the  horses,  he  must  return  to 
the  settlements ;  and,  besides,  the  Indians  had  already  received 
a  very  good  scourging.  The  troops  accordingly  took  up  the 
line  of  march  for  Fort  "Washington.  All  went  well  till  they 
came  to  Chillicothe,  on  the  Little  Miami,  where  a  number  of 
the  militia,  contrary  to  orders,  discharged  their  guns.    This 

*  See  Captain  Armstrong'B  account  of  the  fight  in  New  Torik  Jooraal,  Febm- 
ary  7,  im. 
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was  too  much  even  for  Hardin.  His  temper  since  bis  two  I 
defeats  had  been  none  of  the  l>est.  He  now  lost  all  control  of 
*  it,  and  for  the  first  time  eetablished  something  like  disci|)line. 
Seizing  one  of  tlie  soldiers,  lie  ordered  a  filo  of  men  to  drag 
lura  to  the  eix-ponnd  gun,  tie  him  there,  and  bade  the  dram- 
mer  give  him  six  lashes,  "  By  what  authority,"  demanded 
Colonel  Trotter,  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  militia,  "  do  you 
order  that  man  whipped ? "  "In  support  of  general  orders," 
said  Hardin,  stoutly.  A  warm  dispute  followed;  but  Harmar 
coming  up  he  severely  reprimanded  Trotter,  ordered  the  Fed- 
eral troops  to  parade,  commanded  the  dnimmer  to  do  his  duty, 
and  swore  a  great  oath  that  he  would  risk  his  life  in  support  of  i 
his  orders.     The  lashes  were  well  laid  on. 

St.  Clair  and  Harmar  affected  to  consider  the  expedition 
as  a  great  success.  Five  Indian  t^wns,  it  was  said  proudly, 
twenty  thousand  bushels  of  com,  and  a  score  of  savages  had 
been  destroyed.  Had  Clarke  done  more  in  178d9  Had  hei 
doTit;  as  much  in  1786?  And  would  any  one  say  he  failed? 
The  two  commanders  therefore  talked  much  of  the  happy  re- 
sults that  must  come  of  their  short  campaign,  and  boasted  of 
the  fine  scourging  they  had  given  the  Miamis.  The  sconrgo, 
nnliapplly,  stmig  without  harming.  The  burning  of  a  few 
dozen  wretched  Mngwams  of  filtliy  skins  that  passed  under  the  1 
name  of  villages,  the  loss  of  one  harvesting  of  com,  the  death 
of  an  old  stjuaw  and  a  few  braves,  served  l)nt  to  rouse  the 
tril)e6  on  the  Wabash  to  a  state  of  fury.  The  cowardice  of  \ 
the  militia  made  them  think  they  were  more  than  a  match  for 
the  largest  anny  the  settlers  could  bring  against  them^  and  in 
truth  they  were. 

In  that  remote  region  of  the  "West  wlicre  lay  the  posses- 
sions of  tlie  Ohio  Company,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
men  were  all  tliat  could  in  any  emergency  be  collected  and 
ma<le  to  bear  arms.*  Even  this  little  force  was  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  the  c<^>mpany'8  purchase,  and  lived  in  many 


•  The  ceiiBus  of  1790  givea  Iho  population  of  the  territorr  northwest  of  tho 
mor  Ohio  as  4,1!80,  At  Vincenne*  were  1,000  wmln,  on  SymniM'n  Purchmw  Ij-lOO, 
on  tba  Ohio  Oompany'it  purchane  1,000.  The  n'Xt  wore  nt  the  Knnkaiikiaa,  Ctty- 
hokia,  Clnrksrillfi  at  the  rkpids  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  French  settlemeota  oppoelt« 
the  Ennawhu.    New  York  Joumjil,  November  30,  1791. 
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&mall  haiuleU,  each  one  of  whicli  was  a  tempting  bait  to  Hie 
iiiiplacablo  savage.  Mt)st  of  the  settlere  were  at  Marietta, 
uh'eady  betiomc  a  buny  town  of  eifflity  houses.  Some  held 
lands  at  Belle  Prairie,  where  the  river  Kanawha  dischat^gea  I 
its  waters  into  tlie  Oiiio ;  others  liad  put  up  mills  and  were 
grinding  corn  at  Buck  creek,  at  Wolf  creek,  and  along  the 
baxiks  of  the  MuskinguuL*  A  few,  indeed,  more  daring  tlian 
the  rest,  had  gone  forty  miles  up  the  river,  made  a  clearing, 
and  formed  a  little  aettlemcnt  at  Big  Bottom.  Of  all  the 
hamlets  in  the  northwestern  territory,  Big  Bottom  was  tie 
most  exposed.  Twenty  miles  of  wildemese  separated  it  from 
any  like  collection  of  houses.  A  dozen  families  made  up  the 
inhabitants.  It  lay  close  to  the  Indian  country.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  solitary  outpost  of  civilization  in  a  laud  of  savagea. 
There  the  Indians  Iwgau  their  work.  The  evening  of  the  seo-J 
ond  of  January,  1701,  was  choscm  for  the  attack,  and  not  long* 
after  the  sun  had  gone  down  a  slirill  whoop  from  the  neigh- 
boring thicket  announced  to  the  settlers  that  their  honr  had 
come.  They  fought  with  that  peculiar  courage,  the  courage 
of  despair,  which  never  fails  to  be  displayed  when  all  hope  is 
gi;>ne,  and  which  on  many  like  occasions  has  animated  even 
weak  women  and  stripling  boys  with  the  coolness  and  intre- 
pidity of  veterans.  But  all  they  could  do  was  to  ecU  their 
lives  dearly,  and  when  morning  broke,  Big  Bottom  settlement 
had  diKappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.f 

As  the  news  of  the  massacre  spread  through  tbe  valley 
there  was  terror  and  agitition  in  a  hundred  homes.  There 
was  uneasiness  at  Marietta  when  it  waa  remembered  that  but 
twenty  regulars  held  the  fort,  while  two  hundred  miles  separ 
rated  them  from  the  nearest  militia-  But  the  alarm  was  great- 
est in  tlie  little  clearings  far  removed  from  the  river  and  the 
fort,  and  where  in  general  three  or  four  families  clustered 
round  a  milL  It  was  believed  thiit  a  general  rising  had  taken 
place,  that  every  tn\)e  on  the  Miami  and  the  Wabash  had 
taken  the  hatchet,  that  the  settlements  were  doomed,  and  that 
Joseph  Brant,  at  the  head  of  a  great  host  of  warriors,  flushed 
with  victory  and  eager  for  scalps,  was  sweeping  tlirough  the 
valley.     Some,  in  their  alann,  were  for  quitting  their  lands] 


♦  New  York  Journal,  February  21,  17»l, 
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and  hastening  back  to  the  towns  beyond  the  monntains. 
^fany^  leaving  the  goods  in  tlieir  hute  and  the  grain  ui  their 
hams,  ried  witli  tlieir  cattle  and  their  families  to  the  fort 
Thence  Ilufne  Putnam  dispatched  a  letter  to  Washington  beg- 
ging for  instant  help.  Ho  told  of  the  massacre  at  Big  Bottonij 
clGscribod  the  exposed  situation  of  the  settlements,  and  the  enf- 
furiugs  of  the  famihes  that  had  left  their  homes.  But  the  true 
laiBcry  and  danger  of  their  lot  was  well  Buiniucd  up  in  one 
pathetic  sentence.  "  Unless,"  says  the  writer,  **  unless  Govern- 
ment speedily  sends  a  body  of  troops  for  our  protection,  we 
are  a  ruined  people." 

When  the  letter  reached  Washington  he  had  ab^ady  done 
wliat  lie  couhl  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  He  had 
called  out  the  militia,  he  had  authorized  the  expedition  of 
liarmar,  he  had  laid  the  state  of  affaire  in  the  West  before 
Congress.  The  Houses  met  on  the  sixth  of  December,  and 
listened  to  his  address  on  the  eighth.  He  congratulated  tliem 
on  the  flourishing  condition  of  American  credit,  on  the  rise  of 
stock  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  ease  with  wliich  a  new  loan 
of  tliree  millions  of  florins  had  been  obtained  in  Holland,  re- 
ferred to  the  application  of  Kentucky  district  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  Stat«,  spoke  strongly  of  the  depredations 
of  the  Wabash  tril)ea,  and  ended  with  some  remarks  on  tlie 
judiciary,  the  militia,  the  mint,  the  post-office,  and  the  post- 
roads.  The  Houses  sej^arated.  The  representatives  returned 
to  their  own  cliamber;  the  Speaker  laid  the  address  before 
them,  and  they  proceeded  to  consider  what  answer  should  be 
retnmed.  AH  went  smoothly  till  the  paragrapli  touching  tlie 
Indian  affairs  was  reached.  Jackson  then  arose.  He  sat  for 
one  of  the  districts  of  Georgia,  was  a  man  of  some  ability,  a 
ready  debater,  and  in  one  senfie  an  effective  etpeakor.  His 
speaking  has  indeed  been  well  described  by  Ames  as  a  bellow. 
But  his  views  on  all  measures  were  so  narrow,  his  feelings  so 
fctrongly  sectional,  and  his  temper  so  Httle  under  control,  that 
he  never  could  speak  ten  minutes  at  a  time  without  uttering 
Bometiiitig  that  put  the  House  into  an  ill-humor.  When  he  rose 
to  speak  on  the  Indian  affiiirs,  he  began  by  saving  that  he  was 
as  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  an  Indian  war,  and 
the  protection  of  the  frontier,  as  any  man.    But  it  was  Ms 
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"  du^aa  a  Georgian  to  express  astomshment  that  the  President 
had  taken  no  notice  in  his  speech  of  the  treaty  with  the  Greek 
nation.  "  That  treaty,"  said  he,  "  has  spread  alarm  among  the 
people  of  Georgia.  It  has  ceded  away,  without  any  compen- 
aation  whatever,  three  millions  of  acres  of  land  guaranteed  to 
Georgia  by  the  Constitution.  Three  commissioners,  not  one 
of  them  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  were  sent  by  the  President  to 
look  into  the  justness  of  her  claims  to  the  land  in  dispute. 
They  reported  in  her  favor,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
Has  the  Government  recognized  the  rights  of  Georgia  ?  No. 
It  has  given  away  her  land,  invited  a  savage  of  the  Creek 
nation  to  the  seat  of  Government,  caressed  him  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary manner,  and  sent  him  home  loaded  with  favors.* 
6nt  it  is  said  there  are  secret  articles  in  the  treaty  1  G^ood 
God  I  are  there  to  be  secret  articles  between  the  United  States 
and  any  nation  under  heaven  ?  Treaties  by  the  Constitation 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  And  will  Congress  suffer 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  like  those  of  Caligula,  to  be 
placed  where  no  man  can  read  them,  and  then  punish  the 
people  for  disobeying  them  %  The  people,  sir,  will  never  enb- 
mit  to  be  bound  by  secret  articles." 

At  this  stage  of  his  harangue  the  chairman  called  him  to 
order  and  asked  if  his  remarks  were  introductory  to  a  motion 
on  the  paragraph  before  the  committee.  Jackson  replied  they 
were  not,  but  that  on  some  day  in  the  near  future  he  meant  .to 
bring  in  a  motion  calling  for  the  Creek  treaty,  and  its  secret 
articles  too.  He  sat  down.  The  House  heard  no  more  of  it, 
finished  their  answer, j-  and  spent  the  few  days  that  remained 
of  the  year  in  an  amicable  discussion  of  the  sale  of  western 
lands. 

*  **  The  Indian  Chief  McOilllTraj  is  here.  He  ia  deoent,  ud  not  Ter;  Ua^" 
Fiaher  Amea  to  Dwight,  Julj  25,  UIH). 

f  "  We  have  had  the  speech  from  the  throne,  hare  answered  it,  and  to*iDonow 
we  are  to  present  oar  ansver.  Both  contain  some  dirine  molassea.  Mr.  Jadnon, 
of  Georgia,  yesterday  let  off  a  balloon  about  the  treaty  with  the  CreekB  .  .  .* 
Iliher  Ames  to  Thomas  Dwight,  December  12, 17V0. 
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setts, in  1786,  299;  in  Bhode  Island, 
383. 

BoHsett,  Richard.  Delegate  to  Fedend 
Convention,  419. 

Bnyonnc,  France,  made  a  free  port,  208. 

Beaver  Creek.  Settlement  at,  destroyed 
by  Indians,  334. 

Beaver-skins  used  as  money  in  Franklin, 
264. 

Bedford,  Gunning,  Jr.  Delegate  to  Fed- 
eral Convention,  419;  debates  In,  448. 

Benamor.  Interpreter  to  Tripoline  am- 
bassador, 407. 
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Berkshire  eoanty,  Vmn.  Cnnvpndon  it 
Lenox.  S09 ;  mob  tn,  809,  8lu,  8^,  d'iO ; 
pi»ple    fonn  a  ^lafeiMtvu  aiw<xuatioti| 

Beverly.    SplunlDj^  mttchines  at,  998. 

Biif  Bottom,    induu  mASMote  Ht,  iOi. 

**  BlU."  A  ooLU  bropottod  by  Q.  Morris, 
197. 

*'  bimiiiicham  coppers,^*  401  and  aote, 
*»2;  "  Birmingruundollarit,'*  4(11,  nMo. 

Binhop  of  Ot-nftbiirifh,  Dnko  of  York. 
Ptnatoniuku  tii'ii  Mag  of  the  Uniuxl 
State*,  487  UTlil  note. 

BUliO|w.  Scubury  uuulo  Bishop  of  Coa- 
n*K>ticut,  S8  and  note,  57;  Coke  and 
ApI'Utv  luiiilo  MolhiHil-^t  Bi->tioph,  57. 

''  iiit."   '  r«Uie  nfj  in  I7H4,  US,  Iftt. 

Bliiir,  Jolm.  l)i*iojfato  to  Federal  Con* 
veutiou,  390.  4:^0. 

Blanohard.  Oroaaui  the  EDgUsh  Chuina) 
in  a  ballooD,  Hi,  note. 

Bl'iunt,  WilliaiD.  Delugftte  Co  Federal 
Convoution,  4^0. 

B(>ab»  from  Ooanectioul  and  Xow  .leney 
taxed  by  New  York,  4ii4:  Kori:th>k,v 
flat-bnata,  89,  not*-,  "0;  vovhjiihs  down 
Uie  Ohio,  69;  perioftaas,  47*  49  and 
uoto. 

Boats,  ferry-,  at  New  York  city,  47,  48. 

Bookd.  Bead  in  Nuvr  liliurliuij,  14,  15; 
cost  of,  7V  and  not«;  few  priutud  in 
Ajuericu,  74. 

Bort'Ti,  oitv  of.  State  of,  afttr  tbo  revo- 
lution, fl :  Coiled  TrimoiitiTiufi,  11; 
populutiou,  12  ;  »tre«l#,  l:t;  Iviumis,  18  ; 
mmiiuro  of,  14;  librartM,  15;  fti|rtw, 
16;  tiliops,  Ui;  fruits  and  vv>rctuultid, 
17  and  not*  ;  tlicotn!,  93,  M;  hnt,  M  ; 
playcm  itrriistvd^  ^4 ;  and  ditto tuintttl, 
96;  tlimib*  ntfainut  ihi'  Ihcutnt,  !>rt ; 
theatre  built,  9<1;  rucei^tion  or  l^nt^- 
ottfl,  dl4,  S17;  KMolutioa  ojui-cniuu 
trade,  SoO ;  ecoDomioii  league,  818, 8)4 ; 
preponittoDa  to  defend  the  ^ty  n^nst 
SbayK,  $16,  817;  Tjinnoln  (nit  in  cttn- 
zaand,  SI?  ;  Consiitutionul  Couri^mioD 
meet  at,  iHA ;  cliurgint  of  tliu  B'w- 
ton  Gazette,  479 ;  [Deoboniw  meet  at 
tireoa  Dra^n,  479:  utnd  Paul  Bevero 
to  Adums,  479;  FodenU  Btnwt  named, 
479;  Ohio  Company  fiimied  at  Brack- 
ett'd  TftTem,  fi07 ;  reonpcion  of  Woah- 
iugtoii  iu  1769,  565  uod  nolo. 

Bf>*ton  ounty.    Convention  of,  811. 

Boslou  musamre,  liA, 

Boundary.  Of  tlic  Cnited  States,  8.  871, 
87i;  t>etwoe«  Connecticut  and  l*cmn- 
Bvlvatiiti  itctUed,  -iV) ;  lH.'lwcim  Vinpnia 
and  MoryUnd,  fiT7,  37*^.  27^;  o(  the 
proiMwed" States  northwest  ol'tiie  Oiiio, 
1<W,  1(56. 

B4iwdoin.  Addroaa  to  QoDeral  Court  of 
Ma«aachu«-'U<»,  25*i;  )m)p'>»i«  to  have 
taxea  paid  in  pot-  and  fieurl-af  hua,  30l) ; 
aeiids  trof>p)t  to  Springdeld,  81<>;  joins 
•oonomtcullcnuiie,  314;  iBfluei>  warrants 
againitt  thu  rubelH.  »I6;  ordem  tnxijia 
to  Oambrid^,  815;  raiiMW  uu  army, 
8X8,  »W. 


Bmdford's  Ooffoe-Houae.  Impost  peti- 
tion at,  S61. 

Bnulttl'ord,  Addresses  South  CaroUlM 
planteni  on  paper  money,  IWti. 

BnmdiUg,  101. 

Bnuidy  used  as  money  in  Franklin,  !CA, 

Bnuat,  Joseph,  6,  Sil,  6D2. 

Braxton.  Cmiraotor  of,  274 ;  oppose*  reg- 
ulation  of  tradu  by  Con^rress,  276. 

BriMid.     Coatofan '*n«'ue'»  in  i;S4.  M. 

BreArly,I>oviil  Dele^mte  to  Fudcnd  Con- 
vention, 411(;  debatLo*  in.  44^. 

Breck,  SamueL  On  tmvcllinx  in  17S4, 
40,  47,  note. 

Bridges.  None  over  Chsrloa  ri»or,  II 
and  note ;  utTt-'OKiLied  at  ihit  cipeuinf  of 
Clmrii-«  rivor  Liriiif,'..-,  I'i,  not*;;  lack  ot 
bridtcea  in  17M,  44  und  nuto. 

Bristol,  R.  I.  l*n>toeC6  against  foroiu); 
act,  83A. 

BritftoI-boanL  Not  made  in  the  United 
8tatee,79. 

British  hiilf-pet]<xv4(il,  403. 

BriMikN,  (jcneral.  Delends  Boston of^ainst 
SlwvP,  817. 

Bmoklyn.  Ferrifls  hetweon  Now  York 
and.  47,  48,  49  and  note. 

Buffon.  3:id. 

Bunch  ofGrapes,  a  Boston  tavern.  Lafay- 
utte'ii  rt'cepCioD  at,  i!J.7  ;  mectiu^  of 
Ohio  Cumptiny  at,  bOG. 

"  Burgoyuing,"  327. 

Buruuvne,  Gt.-nL<nd  John.  Bb  **  ICtdd  of 
Uie  Oaks,"  470. 

Burki.\  ^dauui*.  CharacUT  of,  175,  174  ; 
pamphlet  on  the  Cincinnati,  174  ;  Mira- 
lictiu  lnuu>la(i.«  it,  ITS  and  note;  m- 
plicH  ti,  17'>  and  TKiVt;  prtwidoH  at  iJio 
trial  of  the  Tory  Love,  130,  niHo  ;  olecl- 
i>d  to  CongrsMM,  dehtttes  ou  slavu  tax, 
553. 

Burr,  Aaron,  Use  of  cipher,  43;  h!s 
joumt-y  to  Alhanv,  4P. 

Burr.  TbwdotiiH.  Extract  from  a  letter 
uf,  4Q  and  note. 

Bu««aroon.    Sent  to  settlen  on  the  UU- 

nois,  S80, 

Butlefj  Pierce.  DoleeaLu  to  Fodoml  Con- 
reouon,  420  and  note. 

"  Colcn.^*    liis  paper  against  the  impoel, 

145,  14C. 
CuiDbridj.*e,  Mniw.    Bids  its  representa- 

Uve  in  (icneral  Court  veto  a^inst  the 

Cinoiunuti,  173;  militia  sent  to  protooc 

ciinn  at,  tin. 
Campbell,  Thnouw.     liis   Gertrude  of 

Wynmimr.  '12i> 
"Campus  Mortius,"  515, 
Canada.     Bet\i4;e«!>  flee  to,  111. 
Candelabra,  14. 
CanotR>chD(ruu,  565  and  note. 
Cantaloupes.    Unknown  in  1784,  97  and 

note. 
*' rapitotiiim,"  615. 
CaMs.     I'luyin^-cards  nscd  to  print  oa* 

HciuMy  in'vilaiions  00,  w>. 
Carletou,  Sir  tJuy.    Carries  off  the  no- 

gnea,  118 ;  evooustee  Now  York  dtj. 
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117  ;   his  ifieat   in    Keatodcr,   SSI, 

Cuiide,  Ps.     Antiieden]  not  it,  475. 
CamHrthoL.    AdAow's   isternev  wit2i, 

CamAL  John.  Delegate  to  Federal  Coo- 
venUon,  AS).  , 

Caatiies,  Marechal  de,M5.  I 

*-C«t«chi«m,  A   Shorter.'*      A  polilical  . 
psper  »*>  called,  137,  IS8. 

CawnM.  Originofthe woidflTSaadnota;  i 
Hunilton  a  ^eat  manaj^r  of,  S8S,  note. 

Caoliflower.   Tnknown  m  17M,  VI.  I 

"Cuilia,"  515. 

CeiiMna,  Coundl  of.  in  PennsjlramiL 
Uiurrel  of  Aaaembly  with.  215.  i 

"Cent"  Ori^rinof  the  name,  195;  raloe 
af^  Itfd :  cenu  and  balf-cenu,  4V8 ;  trial 
cent  of  ITVi,  KH,  note;  cent  of  17M, 
4'>4,  note.  • 

Ctuun'MT  of  Conuoerce  fXev  York  dt^). 
Addrew  on  the  impoAt.  270,  271  ;  ar- 
culax  to  the  States,  'ill ;  to  the  ooontieA, 
S71,  27:4 ;  oppoee«  paper  money,  2M. 

Champert/.  Bill  to  rettnun  practice  ot, 
in  MttaaachasettB.  304. 

Champlain.  Samoel,  5M. 

Chan'^'.  hcanrity  of  uvaaXX  change,  194; 
in  lb*),  189. 

Chark*  L  ot  Enffland.  200. 

Charieitton,  S.   C.     Merchants  oomplun 
of  the  preDenoe  of  British  factors,  3t65  ; 
treatment  of  the  refiureee.  129 ;  **Hint 
Cmb  "  at,  2>«7 ;  attempU  to  foroe  pi^ter  ; 
money,  287. 

Charleetown,  Mam.  Bridge  at,  debated, 
12;  built  by  Cox,  12,  note. 

Chase,  209. 

ChaHtoliuz,  Marquis  de.  PnuMS  James 
Wilson,  421. 

Cheever*!!  Accidence,  24.  * 

<3hequin.    Value  of,  190,  note. 

Obtsrokees,  167,  SM ;  Sevier  deetroys 
their  towns,  S85, 

CheiTonesui).     A  proposed  State,  165. 

Chillioothe,  Ohio,  5'i2. 

China.  Ignorance  of  Americans  regard- 
ing, 260  ;  flnit  voyage  of  an  Amerioan 
(thip  to,  2?1,  2fi2. 

Chipinao,  Nathaniel,  862,  858. 

Chi  ppo  wan,  8-^4,  697. 

i'hronicle,  The  Independent,  on  the  Cin- 
cintifltii-172. 

Church,  Dutch,  in  New  York  citrjr,  66. 

Church  of  England.  Hatred  of,  in  New 
£n;;land,  'i^  and  note. 

Cliuroh,  Kpiscopal.  Bishop  for,  in  Con- 
necticut, 33  and  note,  57  ;  diraculty  of 
procuring  ordination  of  ministera  for, 
230,  231. 

Church,  MethodiBt.  66,  57. 

Cincinnati,  city  of.  Old  nameLosanti- 
villo,  U8 ;  aettlomont  of,  148,  note,  516, 
617,  notti ;  centre  of  population  near, 
682 ;  "  Qrock  Slave  "  at,  82. 

Cincinnati,  The  Order  of  the.  Forma- 
tion of,  107;  popular aneerat,168,169: 
Franklin  ridicules  it,  169, 170;  Samuel 
Adams   opposes   it,   170,    171 ;   John 


Adams  oppoMS  it,  171,  ITS :  Indepoid* 
cDt  ChroQicle  on.  17:e;  i^eoerBl  Court 
of  Massachosecta  oppo«ea  it,  17S:  Rbods 
Islsod  disfhuQchues  tbe  naembenk  179; 
pamphlet  br  Burke,  173 ;  MirabeaD^i 
pamphlet.  1^5  *  the  Order  in  Fnnoe, 
175;  Camille  Deamouiina  end  tbeOr* 
der.  176  and  note*  replies  to  Bmfce** 
pamphkfc,  176  and  noce ;  Jaa^iii  Ai>< 
Dold  expelled  from,  577  and  note. 

C^  Tav^n,  PhiUdelphia.  laftjstta 
put*  up  at,  216. 

Clark,  General  Bogera.  ClerksnOa 
named  troni,  149;  oppoeea  rffwii^  tlw 
MiMissippi.  379 ;  OMmnands  gazriaoo  at 
Vinoennep,  S79 ;  leeda  WAbaiah  enadi- 
tion,  3&6:  iti  &ilare,  886.  S87;  Mter 
to  Governor  of  Geoi]^i&,  Sd6;  dnitB 
hi«  conduct.  339 ;  Virginia  diasTows  his 
ocxiduct  at  Vinoennea,  889. 

Clark.  (Quells  riot  at  KiUland,  Vt.,  SH, 
355. 

Clarksburg,  centre  of  pMnilasum  at,  SCS. 

ClaverackrN.Y.,25. 

"CkrmOTit,  The,"  50. 

Clinton,  George.  Acts  agmiikst  Minnafliii 
sette  rebels,  8«8 ;  character  oi;  S«9; 
rel'uwB  to  call  Le^la;are  to  oonuder 
impost,  870 ;  oppoees  the  Constitiition 
in  New  York,  497,  49S;  iasues  letter  to 
the  States  calling  a  new  oonventioD  to 
amendthe  Constitution,  500;  noounatod 
for  Vice-President  by  Fet^ral  JBepab- 
licans,  6317,  6X8 ;  receiTea  three  Toteo, 
53&J  note. 

Clipping  of  coin,  192  and  note,  19S. 

Clocks,  14. 

Clubs.  Pomplng  Cinb  and  Snkokiiw 
Club,  266 ;  Hint  Club,  S87. 

Cl\iner,  George.  Delegate  to  Fedenl 
Convention,  4S1 ;  moves  a  State  oon- 
vention  in  Pennsylvania  Ajssembly, 455. 

Coffee,  tax  on,  148. 

Coins.  In  circulation  in  1784,  100  and 
note,  191 ;  oounterfbit,  191 ;  dippinir, 
192  and  note,  198;  in  mculation  iji 
l<t80, 189  ;  names  of  coins  proposed  by 
Morris,  196,  107, 199,  note;  namee  M 
those  proposed  by  Jefferson,  198;  coins 
in  circulation  in  New  Yoi*  in  1787, 
401 ;  cost  and  proSt  of  oounterftnting, 
402 ;  coppers  to  a  Jersey  shilling,  403 ; 
Congress  orders  coins  to  be  struck  in 
1786,  403  ;  forbids  foreign  coins  to  mr- 
culate  in  United  States,  408;  ooina 
struck  in  1798.  404,  note. 

Coinage.  Plan  to  strike  copper  in  1779, 
194;  Morris's  plan  for,  m  1782,  196; 
di-cimol  ratio  proposed,  196 ;  unit  to 
be  tbe  Spanish  dollar,  196 ;  pieces  to 
be  struck,  196, 197 ;  Jefferson's  plan  in 
1784, 196 ;  coinage  act  of  1786, 408 ;  na- 
tions! currency  act  of  1786, 408  ■  Frank- 
lin penny,  403,  note  ;  United  States 
Mint  and  coinage  of  1798,  404,  note. 

Coke,  Thomas.  First  Bishop  of  Method- 
ist Church  in  America,  67. 

Collect  Pond  (New  York  city),  54. 

Colonies,  The.    Population  of,  in  177B,  8. 
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>  CoIaoibU,  Mi<».**  A  fttiin)  on  Uie 
UuiUHi  titatM,  iliO. 

OoouneroB.  RauuniB  etclo  uC  304,  SOG ; 
pncp«roiis  itate  at^  befory'tb*  war,  ao^, 
200;  oomplfiint  agwuitt,  in  Mjusocbii- 
■ett«,  i*)l  ;  depivdatioD  of  Borbttr^ 
poiren  on,  361,  302. 

GoDuniMM  of  Uie  8Ute».  Powar  of^  !0'J ; 
■41ounuuefii  of,  810. 

Comnritteoft  of  Cougr«8«.  Grtnd.  Od  new 
8t«Cw,  l&fi,  IS«;  on  impcMtf  140;  on 
oocDCoarue,  SOT,  SOd:  on  flniaoe,  868, 
M9\  on  nffuUtion  oftriJa,  3«0,  861. 

**  Capunoa  Kuue."  FaiiMi^fl  poinphLit, 
IM,  1SS. 

ComiuuutioD  Act      \ti»  chtrncCer.  177: 

aJuiuii  oppodvti,  176;  tiiii  Middletown 
oonventkui,  180 ;  Koah  W«bMer  do- 
f«nds  Che  biU,  180. 

Concurd,  K.  U.  Convendoa  ol  milooD- 
tonto  aX.  $44, 845. 

CoQcortl,  Uu«.  Militiu  c&Ued  out  to  pro- 
tect court  «t,  S07  ;  order  nivoked,  dUB; 
maloont«nU  break  up  ooun  tit,  80S,  8O0 ; 
Kgmin  meet  at,  816. 

Conl'ederation.  The  Artioke  of,  1S1 ; 
complBiuttt  uminat,  1S4,  136 ;  MutA- 
ohuMtta  reooiDiuuDdji  revisioo  of,  2&H ; 
delegstea  refuse  lo  auliuiit  nsxtinaien- 
diliim  tu  CoiufTHMi,  li&tf,  i{&9 ;  pruviiU; 
thne  wurs  of  nisiiij^  »  nvenuv.  358  : 
Fwltnil  Coavention  to  anumd,  imi  Sfi^l, 
860,800. 

Oongran.  Mef!t(il784;  ratifi«l)wd»fini- 
tlre  traty,  107 ;  truatoient  of,  by  the 
BtAtM,  ISO,  181 ;  iystem  of  nprotenU- 
tinn,  isi :  filini  atteoilaiioe.  138;  oon- 
Urmpt  of  the  n«<>nle  for.  198  and  notu; 
appoalB  la  bctirUr  of,  133. 136;  plu  of 
YArick  for,  135, 189;  weakoMw  of,  1X6, 
130 ;  proposes  to  mU  west«ni  liind»,  140 ; 
propwce  an  impost,  140-148  ;  asks  fiar 
Bupplomontarxnnidfl,  148 ;  Isbom  ui  nd- 
drcm,  144  ;  retnarka  of  '^  Boiurb  Hew- 
er," 147;  th«  oonunatatioQ  bill,  177; 
dnTOQ  lYom  PhUailftlpbiii,  184 :  od^amii 
to  PriiiC4't'>n,  164;  uif^rof  the  people 
Rt,  1M.  185:  reduction  of  the  anuv, 
185  :  difbanda  the  army,  IBd:  call  for 
troofw.  187;ooiiiii^aot,195, 197:inAkca 
the  Spanbh  dolUr  a  money  uclt,  2O0 ; 
firat  reoeoa,  900 ;  decline  of  authohtv 
of,  SOI,  iOa;  KiJouniB  to  uirat  kt  Tren- 
ton, 904 ;  nport  of  oommittee  on  oom- 
merae.  904,  908 ;  anDOunoemvDt  of  tree 
ports  in  France,  90S,  908 ;  aalariea  of 
mInUtrn  out  down,  S09 ;  aoecptA  Fraok- 
Ua's  ra«iffnjttion,  UUv;  Jcfferaon  made 
minister  to  Fmnoo,  «09 ;  Tretuiary  pot 
in  commiarion,  900,  S51 ;  oomroittea  of 
the  8U(«a,  909,  910;  New  York  olty 
ohoaon  as  place  of  residonco  of,  iW ; 
awaambkii  nt  New  York,  SAO;  Knox 
mode  Secretary  of  War,  261 ;  pUui  fur 
«  Federal  city,  3&l-a58  ;  alavei^  quos- 
tion,  S&S ;  report  of  voyntfe  of  ship 
Kmpreit*,  3<1,  *iG3;  arir*^  North  Caro- 
Una  to  code  weneni  londa,  3>33;  Uae- 
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aaohuaetta  mtroducw  a  bill  forbiddiug 
tuemban  appointiD^  themselves  to  uf 
flee,  'iibt  ^tw ;  r«i>ort  ua  fituucos,  BAH, 
86»;  reiK.rt  of  hul'ua  Kin(f,  85y,  8«<:t ; 
TvvtiUUti  it^'Blum  lu'gt^d,  i>iV  \  okU  of  Cbo 
Btutoa  ID  nfraUlion  of  trade  cxun'med, 
IkU  ;  N«w  Jcney  roAitMx  her  ijuocii, 
868;  comimllae  asat  to  rwsvn  it-ith, 
86.^ ;  oommttiee  to  inMniot  Jay,  871 ; 
Jay  rooomoMods  cloiln^  the  uLfslA- 
■iypi,  877;  tlebateAon,  37S,  370:  King 

grovonta  C)onun»a  ruoommcnjiug  a 
tutu  ocmvention,  890,  808  ;  orde^re  two 
colna  5truck,  408 :  ordlnaoca  f-jr  uutkiu- 
id  QoinBi^o,  40A;  forbida  fi>rL-i^  ooinft 
ciroulaiinK,  403 ;  Linitul  ^uiu»,  MUit, 
404,  note  ;  Musnisaippi  alTaim,  4I4-41<>: 
obooMB  day  for  mooiiiu;  ol' prtwidentuj 
eleotora,  502  ;  seluctd  Now  York  uity  wt 
Kha  seat  of  the  Federal  Govenunent, 
503  ;  report  on  tbe  army,  £03.  50i  ; 
ordinance  for  lavinvr  out  weatrm  unds, 
606;  alttvery  rorbklden  in  the  new 
State,  MS'j  Ohio  Company'H  petition 
to  bo^  Lkno,  507, 510 ;  Scdoto  Company, 
510-513;  ordiuaDvo  for  buIb  of  liuul  to 
Ohio  OomtMiny,  613,  note. 

Ooograa  ol  the  United  titotea.  llnl 
Ctnmtm,  first  Mmon. 

JJomm  qf  JS^mentatita.  Dar  of 
nieetinf,  509:  orgsiiizaa,  584;  debate 
on  UUea,  5iO-54S;  pay  of  maniben, 
548 ;  KDsex  of  the  people  at,  548,  544, 
584,  58S;  debate  on  ruvenue  ayAteni, 
545-MO,  650,  651 ;  dvbatv  on  alavo  Ux. 
5511-554;  on  obolition  of  slavery,  678, 
570;  on  Buttl  of  GoTomtncnl,  666-661, 
581,  582;  dohftfr  on  tundln;^  and  ns- 
sumption,  571-576,  579-563;  adjuiinitt, 
687;  an^r  of  the  people  at  the  re- 
moval of  CongnH  ttota  Kaw  York, 
5tt4-687. 

S€nat4,  Day  of  meeting,  503  ;  New 
York  not  rcpreaGnt«>ii  in,  635;  criuiit» 
tin  oleoComl  vote,  S34 ;  dcliate  on  titles, 
543. 

ConnecUouL  VbIqo  of  Enirilsb  monoy 
in,  28 ;    Bishop  for,  33  and  note.  57 ; 

rrifloiia  of,  00 ;  trcntuient  of  Turiei>, 
18;  land  cbini  of,  :flij;  (wttlorw  in 
Wyotninii,  UlO-iiy;  women  of  IJftrt- 
ffwd  form  an  economical  leai;oo,  814, 
SIS  :  GoTonior  orden  Massaohusett* 
rebels  to  be  aaiaad,  KH ;  ^snt*  impost, 
850 ;  vends  dolofnitos  to  Federal  Con- 
vention, SM;  debatcM  on  sending delo- 
sntea,  S95-897 ;  wood  boata  fVom,  taxed 
by  \fw  York,  404;  retaliation  of  Now 
London  moronanto,  4'M ;  ratlfles  tho 
ConstitQtioa,  476  :  dcctora  of,  vote 
atrainiit  Adams  for  Vioe-Preaident,  699 ; 
alection  of  oonffrMsoien  Id,  680. 

Connolly,  Colonel.  A^*nt  of  porehes- 
ter  in  Kentucky,  623 ;  tricked  by  Goo- 
«rul  Wiiltitifon.  6>28. 

G<Hi«titatJoD,  The.  For  fynrntniz  of,  m« 
Fedaral  Convention,  43)t-l63l;  Pnnii- 
sylvaiU*  oalla  oonvention  to  couMdor, 
4^ ;  debate  on  calling  it,  455 ;  aecuA- 
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riaa  of  mfaiort^,  iN;  uifor  of  tho 
FwbnUnta,  4H,  4S7 ;  iddreM  of  mi- 
nority, 4M;  reply  of  FedoraKffta,  4511 ; 
oly*rtioDa  to  Cuttititadon,  400,  4<1  ; 
FodenI  TvplioB  to  obgectioa»,  4ttl-i«S^ 
PeuMjlvAiiia  oonvcDttou  mectfi,  172 ; 
ntiflot,  4Ti;  addrcM  uf  minority,  472, 
47t;  DoUwire  ratifies,  47*;  Nvw  Jcr- 
Mjy  niifiiu,  474 ;  riot  at  C«rIi«io.  47fi  ; 
GMrKurntiflot,  47^;  ('oDnt»ctiout  rmti- 
llCM,  476 ;  chAFftoUr  of  MaaMoho-octta 
oomrentian,  477  ;  debateo  in,  477,  479 ; 
ohanoft  of  oribery,  479 ;  Mniuobusetta 
ratifiw,  479 ;  aJtod  in  Now  York  "  The 
Glided  Trap,"  443;  Tbe  Fedendiftt, 
481-4M;  New  Ujunmhin  ooavoolioa 
sojourns,  484 ;  HmryUnd  ntillu,  4SA ; 
Soutb  cVrulioB  itttiftM,  487  ;  Sow 
HtnitMhtre  ratifleB,  497 ;  Virginia  rmti- 
fle*,  XiH ;  pDpnUr  rqoicinff  at  Akxao- 
dm,  VjL,  49'i;  at  Philadelptiio,  AH- 
4M;  Now  York  rotifiw,  4M;  caUa  a 
ooDventioa  U>  uuicfid,  A<JU ;  the  aonv«n- 
Uon  inc«t»  at  Ilanvburp,  aoo,  ante; 
baraed  at  AltMUiy,  4:j»  ;  North  Carolioa 
rejactA,  fiOl ;  dato*  of  ralidmtion  by  the 
BiatM, 501, note;  M*rah4, 1789,o{ioMn 
H  the  dmj  for  eatabliahing,  um  ;  oere- 
monice  nttoQdiii)i{  ita  inanfnir«tion,  fiSS ; 
amenilmcnu  prouugicd  by  CoDcram,  GA5. 

*•  Cnnfolation  tor  AmorioB*"  Dr.  Fimnk- 
Un'a  pamphlet,  4i!'t  4^. 

ConnotionK.  Midilotnwn,  IBO;  Now 
1ta^g\mrui  coantv  coDventJODodeacxibod, 
IMML  900  aod  note;  oonvotitloD  of 
Btatea  called  by  Virginia,  S79 ;  conven- 
tion U  I^nox,80U;  M1ddle«ex,  Wor- 
OMt«r,  and  B«)ion,  811,  813:  at  Bcttu- 
atu,  SXS,&8T;  Battt  Gnwuwiuli,  S3d;  at 
Providcnoo,  887;  at  Conoonl,  N.  H., 
844 ;  in  Vermont,  846,  849 ;  trade  onn- 
Tentton  at  AnnapoUs.  S77,  881,  889, 
890;  Fedcml  Convtiutioo  at  Philadel- 
phia, 261.  391,  SSi,  3lfO-399,  417-43S. 
4S&-46a;  ounntitutional  conveiition  of 
Pennsylvania,  46&-4A7,  473 ;  of  Dela- 
ware, 474  ;  New  Jei»ey,  474  ;  Georjfta, 
47-^  ;  Connecticut,  476:  MaaMobuaeita, 
477-479 ;  Now  York,  4*9 :  Now  Hmmp- 
ehira.  484,  4H7 ;  Maryland,  4Mi ;  South 
Carolina.  4^ ;  VirtfinJii,  49^ ;  New 
York  call  i  aoonvennon  to  amond  tho 
Cott#tltution,  500  and  nolo;  Nanli 
Cttrftlina  ooiivimtion,  501  ;  convention 
at  Danville,  Ky.,  ItiS,  164;  Joneaboro, 
160. 

Cook,  JaotoR.  nis  "  Voyagea  "  reprinted 
in  Pennnvtvanin  Paokflt,  87. 

Cooloy.    Leads  mob  at  Kutland^Vt.,  854. 

Copley,  John  Suigleton,  81  and  note. 

Coppen.  Nunimr  to  a  dollar  in  eadi 
Statc,inl7S4,  28, 191 ;  used  tooounter- 
fett  En>Fl{Bh  8ijipeitoe«,  191 ;  prqpoaod 
tostrike.in  1779.194,196;  tbe"Five" 
and  "  Kight,"  196, 197 ;  Wse,  400, 401, 
402 ;  Birmiiifrbam,  401  and  note ;  Iriah 
and  Britwh  btiir-jwDW,  402 ;  number 
tn  the  Jwrsey  ahillinir,  40a;  of  17*6, 
408;  foroi^'u,  forbidden  to  draulate, 


403;  Jarvii  eootntctii  to  sopply,  408; 
Frwnklin  pisnny.  *>-5,  note ;  o*nr»  »tnidc 
by  tbe  Unitod'StaloA,  404,  note  ;  DiljiLk 
for  Btrikiug,  bttv ;  oooae  to  circulate, 
590-fi9S. 

Com.  lodlao,  price  of,  in  17B4,  9(S ; 
iweet,  unknown,  97 ;  mtrcxlui^fi  iut'-> 
Frmnce,  SSS ;  imorunctt  of  SuglioU  re- 
ffnnling,  i2t*,  note. 

"  Corn-oob,"  235,  note. 

Cotton.  Onl^  f^rowu  in  gardma,  49; 
eoiinre  of  eight  bag»  bent  lo  Liverpool 
in  17$4,  6S. 

Counterfbiting  of  oniiw  in  17^4, 191,  note, 
192;  of  otur-ikiu  nii>ue>  of  Franklin, 
St& ;  of  moidora«,  4W ;  Fn^ucb  guio- 
eaa,  400;  dolbirs,  400;  Bnglinh  gnin- 
eoa,  400;  "rap  ludf-penoe,"  400; 
Binningfaam  ana  Jereoy  oopporv,  401, 
408;  oonnterfeil  ooppera  mint  fmni 
England,  402,  408 ;  paper  ni'>Dcy  of 
the  Statot  oountcifcitcd  at  I^nuon, 
408. 

Courts.  Bill  to  open  the  coart«  of  Mansa- 
ehu)^ott«  to  all  |Kn*i)ii8  uf  ^k1  uharao- 
tiT,  804 ;  oourt  mt*mipted  al  North- 
ampton, aOtf*  at  WorL-v^ttir,  W)6,  W7; 
at  Cononrd,  8w,  SOS :  at  (iroat  Barrinir- 
toQ,  810 ;  Supreme  Court  ut  Spriufiflelil 
threttaoed,  810 ;  compUindd  or  by 
UaaHohuMttsconvcntloav  313;  Court 
of  OenonU  Sea«on«  interruptt^l  at 
Woixneter,  818;  court  At  ('jiuibrid^ 
threatened,  816;  oocnploiuod  of  in  Vur- 
mont,  848, 860 ;  ooart  ut  Rutland  inter- 
rupted, 860,  361.  868,  864 ;  at  Windnor, 
861 :  oomnlained  of  in  New  Ilamnehire, 
843,844. 

Court,  the  General,  of  UanachuaeltK. 
Bill  to  regulate  the  thoatre,  9fl,  9\notv ; 
oondenina  the  Cincinnati,  178;  nil  to 
regulate  lawyer*'  foa».  8^4 ;  regeoU 
paper  money,  804 ;  tender  act,  813. 

Cox.  Buildfi  oridge  over  CliiirU<e  river, 
12;  is  cullod  to  ItviAnd  to  build  bridge 
at  Londondorrv,  IS,  note. 

Coxe,  Tench.  The  father  of  Americiiu 
cotton  indoatriee,  i!96,V97  ;  "i 

bring  model*  of  Arkvri^) 
Aroericm,  397;  address  K:  _    ly 

for  Enoouragcment  of  Agriouiiurv,  iv:i, 
S99 ;  ktlcra  on  the  Federal  Govern* 
ment,  467  and  nnte, 

"  Cn?ed,  The,  of  every  Fodenliat,"  409. 

"  Cridie,  The."  Paine'a  |iamphl«l»,  l&S, 
154. 

CriininAlB.  Mode  of  puniabiTW,  100.  109; 
nuffuringm  ot"  in  tho  juila.  100, 101. 

Crittenden.  Governor  of  Vermont,  sui^ 
ports  tlie  MosaaobuHtts  rebels,  839; 
addrew  on  giiovancvft,  849,  850. 

CrowcU,  ThoiDss.  Tarred  and  fcathervd 
in  New  Jemey,  138. 

Crown.  A  ooin  propoeod  by  Morria,  197, 
199,  note. 

*'CryWlliIIy."lia,  note. 

Cuntiint^liam,  ISd. 

Cui^loms.  Implanted  teeth,  66,  (IS;  sin- 
gular table  uionnera,  67  ;  doocoa  on  tbe 
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Olilo,  A$,  note ;  ft5sembti«,  A6;  Dutch, 

k»pt  at  Albnuy,  bv. 
Cutler,    Miina!s.-«Ii.     RfiniArks  on  dtfiam 

U!ivii{ation    in   the  W&it,  418,  note ; 

mado  director  of  Ohio  Company,  W7 ; 

hia  Ijibors  in  hehtit  of,  808-&14;  ub«h 

a  Dpruw  pniptillur,  CIA,  nnc« ;  puupbloC 

OQ  the  Went,  M4,  61&,  filK,  oofak 
Cipher.    CuBtom  of  writing  ktten  In, 

is  uulnote. 

Dalton,  Ma».,830. 

Dolton  MiM«  Spaaiah  iin^pert^-  nt  Vin- 

Danoea,  t'A  uuil  noto. 

banville,  Ky.,  oouvcnlinn  nt,  168,  1«4. 
Dates  of  ra^Scation  of  tde  ConAtJtutkm 

br  tb«  States,  601,  note. 
Dftvic,  Wmiani,4ao. 
l>uy.  Luku.    Couuuaods  mob  at  Spring- 

Bold.   390;    letter  to  t^hsvA,  321;    ut 

Uorlborvuj^hj  Vt.,  S90,  oote. 
Dnvfl.     Auspicious,  4!^9. 
Debt.    The  uarionAl,  in  17S4  and  1B6A, 

139  and  note;  in  17e(6,  STjS;  aioouDCof 

(onilini  and  domestic,  9M,  Dota ;  flnt 


ftuidlujf ,  fiitt^ro  i  bUtory  of  uatio&jil 
debt  f)  ISflS.  .'S7a-574. 

Debtors.  Iinprii'oamont  of,  98 ;  luffor- 
infpi  in  the  jaib>,  &H,  99,  note ;  mat 
Dumber  In  New  UampAhiro  in  1786, 
S48. 

DebU,  owod  by  Amerioans  to  Engli^h- 
nea.  Adiiuu  praxents  tlw  nutter  to 
Carmarthen,  iM,  SB«j  viawa  of  AiDeri- 
CftDB,  SM-S83;  ot  Bricub,  33S,  :»9; 
Adams  pmcnts  the  niMttort')  Pitt,  Mi  >, 
an  ;  cnntfspAiion  of  Briti^h,107;  p»l>- 
li'.'  riii<l  [irivuu,  ill  Miui>a£husett«,  aOO. 

I)<".'umtl  svKtuiii  nf  cniiuiiitt,  Ittfp-IM. 

I>i:i:r-t>)nn3  u»ed  u  money  In  Franklin, 

DuKiUh.  His  flon  racks  mpinbcrvhlp  ta 
the  Cincinnati,  17«. 

Delaware.  Value  of  KngHsh  money  Id, 
S8 ;  crioiioal  code  of,  100;  no  reprs- 
aentacioQ  in  Coo^ma,  IJH ;  |crant«  im- 
post, 857 ;  sends  delogotw  to  Federal 
Convention,  89] ,  note ;  ratifla*  tbo  Con- 
stitattoD,  474. 

Dolawan  Lodlans,  811,  fi97. 

DelegatcetoFtidenJCoDVoDtSoo.  Skateli 
of,  418-4X8 ;  number  uf  speeohea  made 
by,  421,  note. 

Di'nnuku,  Matthlu.  Buys  sito  of  dty  of 
Cincinnati,  610. 

Denmark.  Offora  to  ordain  Episoopil 
minittew,  S81. 

Dcnninjr,  Will  bun,  209. 

DLjFuirtiiicuu  of  8l«to,  Wsr,  and  the 
Treasury,  oreuied,  6S5. 

DBprcoiiUaon  of  patHT  money  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 3B0  ;  in  North  Camlina,  286  ; 
efforts  to  prevent  al  Cliarleeton,  o.  C, 
9M,3S7;lnOiK>i<^itbS,  S»9;  atNew 


York  citv,  SM;  in  New  Jciiwy,  SM; 
in  Khodu'IttUad.  iSi,  339  and  nixe. 

DesoKJulins.  Cauiille.aud  ibe  Ciuduuali, 
174  and  note. 

De  BauMure.  Daniel.  Addresttes  South 
Oaroiina  pfiuiterH.  tm,  SS7. 

DickiQMon,  John.  i'rtMdent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, rofVisaA  to  ptDiect  CorurnniB,  IHt 
and  note ;  appeal  in  behalf  of  Wyomintr 
evttlMi,  812;  oommlssloner  to  lay  out 
Foderai  city^  2M:  itneodote  of,  S74; 
deleipitc  to  Verlerol  Cttnveution,  41». 

Dilworth'ssiwltcr   M. 

Discrirainiaiou  Uill,  i;<1. 

"  Diiuw,"  or  "  Dwm<-8  "  40S.  4fl4,  note. 

Doot<tn«.  G<lucation  of.  27 ,  29 ;  dilllculty 
uf  xfttlnu  t<(ibiect«  to  Uli^vct,  28  and 
note  ;  oouiitry  I'mrtioo  of,  iiv. 

**  Doctore'  Mub,''  !W.  Dotfl. 

"  Doit,*'  a  eoln  proposed  by  Morrift,  IM, 
note. 

Dollar,  The  Spnnijili.  Number  of  pence 
and  Khillingitin,:i8,1itl ;  rwMinuueuded. 
OS  a  tuouuy  unit,  1&^,  lf7 :  wioptMl  sa 
R  unit,  wy;  oountorfoit,  4U0;  "Blr- 
minftham,"  401,  note. 

Doubloon,  value  of,  191. 

"  Doubk)  tenth,"  a  ootn  proposed  by  Jef- 
ferson, \ii6. 

Dress  of  farmers,  114,  19,  note;  of  men  of 
liLahlon,  6&i  of  women,  d&,  M;  of  la- 
bnrora,  97. 

"  Diicot,"  TaluB  of,  190,  noto. 

Doullini;^  71,  n<)to. 

Duor,  WUIiam,  Cbnracter  of,  498  ;  oon- 
tributea  to  the  FedvtaliHt,  48S  ;  rala- 
tions  with  Ohio  Company,  .'»0!i  and 
note,  Sll  and  Dot«,  61iL,  $19,  note. 

Dunkirk,  HOn. 

Dutch.  LoD^puiffe  ot  New  York  city,  M; 
custums  ul   Churvh,    6)) ;    trade   witil, 

Eagias  and  halF-aa^leti,  404,  noto. 

Ear-cUpplnir,  IM. 

£a«t  Greenwich,  B.  I.     Coaveotlon  at, 

384. 
Edifiuff,    silk    lace,    mado   at   Ip^wleh, 

2OT. 
£dlnbnivh  Review.    Article  on  America, 

82  ana  note. 
£dacBtian  of  New  England  wouen,  Ifi; 

of  dfK-toM,  87,  2H. 
£frg-p)ant,  unknown  In  1764,  97. 
**  Eight,"  a  coin  proposed  by  JoffeiHon, 

l»e,  107. 
Etactorsl  vote  in  1789,  KM,  MS  and  note. 
Ekiotora,  I^reaidcntlol.    Day  forchooitinu, 

MS;  n<>ae  cb<)»eii  by  New  York,  6a/>; 

t^koioe  of,  in  Now  HamiwlnrB,  ^'25, 530 : 

in  Uoryland,  &S0 ;  in  Virtnnia  and  Ma»- 

sachttsettH,  &96;  Hainilt>->n  utve*  i'on- 

nt^rticut  electors  to  vote  aguUist  Adoou, 

!t-jL-i,  6^ii  ftiiil  noU. 
Ellio-'t,  Andrew,  434. 
Elloworth,    Oliver.      Tpptiftory    (vmimis- 

eioner,  209;  dclemite  to  t'L'd<?ml  t'on- 

veiitiou,  41d;  debattts  iu  ounvcoUon. 

•44». 
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EmpraH,  Tbeihlp.  Account  of  vnynge 
of.  to  Chin*,  v&O-Sex 

Btijciand.  l*nilimiiuu>  tnaty  wiUi,  103 ; 
<tedllitiTt)  tna4it.Y  with,  100,  104:  mmtvi 
Uticlv  witli,  if7^;  Ailauis  stml  toiuidUir 
Ui.  W  £U,  ^i^ii*i ;  holdx  tbe  poatH 
oD  the  Auntior^  234,  MO ;  •uppLLu  UU) 
Monra  witU  Uup*,  ill ;  feeUng  iu,  to- 
wujtl  Aindriofc,  :j:j5,  1td«,  MA,  m6. 

EnglUh  «oitu  ui  Ajiourica,  l^,  191,  40&- 
40S. 

Eui^viugB,  oolorcd,  14,  note. 

Enirtoupftltuiks.  llatrod  of.  in  N«v  En|^ 
uuul,  S3  mad  note;  tulemtu  diiNKnceni 
la  Vin^aiAjSt;  pjin-rallv  T-iriea,  44; 
diffleoity  or  obtuiiuu^  oixilaallon,  S30, 
UI;  Frmikliu  uu  llie Hilneot, fUl« BSS ; 
Riitt  of  thu  iiiiiiii>tor«  In  VLr|{iniA,  4M. 

Kptilc'-i  Tlivera,  fiHl. 

**£uay,  Receipt  fur  an  AjQiifedanl,*' 
4'>H. 

EtiqiicUe.     PrwUeminl,  &«S,  &M. 

Evutw,  Ulivur,  60. 

Kwiujr.  *a,  &0y  and  sola. 

Kxwie,  »31. 

Elxecutivv,  The.  D«bitc9  on,  in  the  Fod- 
t-ni  Ooiiveiitinn,  441-44S,  4M. 

KxAtdr,  Vl    Mob  at,  &45-»47. 

Fablufl.  The  Araortoan.  A  populAr  tuioo 
for  wubLii/ton,  103. 

'*  pMiiiiliar  <^u<«tti<iiii4.*'  A  paper  ed- 
dramod  to  Uie  mfuaeett,  114. 

FftuwutI  Hall,  9^J  217. 

Karou.    Condition  of 
18. 

Fanuers.  Drou  of.  18,  19,  note;  edaca- 
tino  of.  Ifi  ;  Inqaiaitivtmuw,  1$ ;  pntilaoi 
hdJ  reliifiou,  w:  wipport  papor  money 
Lu  Khotw  blaDti,  S89 ;  ronue  to  bring 
prnduoe  to  market,  SA8,  A34. 

Fvdaral.     Fopularitv  of  tlrn  word,  494. 

F^--a«ml  city,  aos,  2:)1,  avj,  868. 

Kt'dt-mliirtii,  The.  Oritfin  of  the  party, 
4M;  uttompt  to  uatT  a  cunvoaticm  in 
FonrMrlvanitt,  4W»-457  ;  reply  to  AJafci- 
federal  widivsn.  +-'>3  ;  Uj  Antiledend  ob- 
j(fctiuu8  tu  thu  OiQBtitution,  4til-4't3; 
iin'ytitiif  utSlaNj-Ilouw.'iu  CliiladL-lpliiii, 
468. 4iA  :  Fudanl  Muihii.  4^7.  M8  :  '^  ra- 
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culled  *'wai-lwrn.''  46»:  oiuin  oJ 
toru.  489-471 :  ratify  the  Oonsitation 
in  FennnylvAniu,  47'1 ;  i^idnffs  at 
PhiladelpfiiA,  473;  rudfy  Die  Comtitu- 
tion  in  DuUware  and  New  Jersey, 
475;  mioiciii}^  lit  Oarliale  diatufbco, 
476;  WiUtin  and  MoKooo  burned  in 
elB^y,  175 ;  ratify  the  ConjititiitioR  in 
Conneutieiit  and  Qoot]^  474 ;  in  Mas- 
eaohiwetui,  479;  r^owungs  in  Boiton, 
479 ;  defbMed  in  New  Haupahire,  444, 
4^5 ;  ratify  in  Maryland,  *it5 ;  in  Soutti 
CaroliueiiLnd  ^cvr  Hampshire,  4H7  ;  tlto 
part;^  in  Virnfioia,  438,  490^92-  ratify 
in  \  ir^riiiui,  4^^ :  njoldnov  at  Alexan- 
dria, 4V:i;  and  Pbilodaphie,  49a-4IM; 
riuoioiD^  interriipted  at  Providenoe, 


494,  495;  and  st  Atbany,  49A:  ortjoti 

in  New  Vorb  (smveniion,  ms,  499; 
ratify  in  Now  York,  49M:  ivjoioiii^r*  at 
Sr.tr  York  L*itv,  41*:  FederuJi-i*iii{ttt«.'k 
New  York  Joainai  office,  4v0,  5<>o; 
oonleet  forelectuie  in  New  Yi>rk,  526; 
aeoore  tbe  oontrol  »f  (.'oi\j|rrt$«A,  647. 

"F«denai«l,The."  Oriian«f,4^i :  Mndi- 
BOD,  Jay,  and  Duer  c>Jtitnbut«  to,  4dS, 
4^4 ;  opinion  ol'  thu  [-eoplo  vu,  484  ana 
tioUj. 

Fedora]  ConvcntioD,  The    Call  for,  &89 ; 
Viiviuie  opi-riVM.   3-1,   ^5'j;    v.l-.'ction 
oft^lufNt*  -i&A^ 

898;  (£bu  Litiro 

onTS94-3v.  .  .■-.--  iw.i.  ....  .^-  .1  ojn- 

vention  of  buiea  in  Cooffresft,  899,  Ma»- 
aachuiiett-'  do**  th^  Wfmf,  81>? ;  F'-dynil 
Con- .     :    .       ■ .  ,  !y»; 

mvi:  •Ush 

of  11.'  ,  wit- 

neaa  tiial  of  I-iUU'>  stcuiui^Mil.  4M; 
rumors  nfihti  doings  of  tbb  oinvcatiOD, 
486,427  ;  lucitiben  den>  Llivy  suv  form- 
iDKeinonervhY,4d7;  t&e  Virtriniu  plan, 
«S,  4S9;  the  South  UaixTiou  pUn, 
489;  dehatea  on  Virifiiiia  plun,  440- 
444;  the  New  Jerwv  pUn,  444;  Vir- 
ffiniB  and  New  Juney  plMiii>  uumpured, 
44d;  New  Jeney  plan  n-jtH-ned,  44<r; 
Vij^ginta  plan  aicoeptcd,  444 ;  dehaUta 
on  Kprenentatiou,  441-44^,  443-451; 
debates  on  liii-  £u.>cutlve,  441-446;  on 
ohoioB  pf,  4S1  ;  {luwcivof  iht)  tlolf^teA, 
44S,444:  tht^  CotiMitutioii  framed,  4^S; 
eioTiing  by  tbe  mciDlK>re,  4^2;  eudrcMa 
or  Franklin,  ib^:  JounuU  ootnmitted 
tn  WtiMliiniftm,  4o8. 

Federal  liall,  ^3. 

Federal  hat,  4M. 

Federal  Bepublioone,  527,  &2& 

Fedeml  etreeft,  Boeton,  479. 

Fees.  Bill  to  ngnlate  attorney,  304; 
Judgea*.  ootnpliuned  of  in  Mifiachu- 
aettti,  8W. 

Femes.  Daniruni  of,  at  Nl'w  York,  40 
and  note,  47  and  note,  4d  and  note. 

Forrv-bofflte.     Duaciiption  of,  47,  48. 

Kerry,  Orav'a.  417,  435,  nou-,  5M. 

FovcT.  "  IruleprndenM,**  114;  yellow, 
80 ;  Gcocsce.  SO. 

Few,  Colonel,  4:^,  510  and  note. 

Fileon,JoUn.  On^inatca^LoauitivLUc,** 
148,  nutr,  fiin. 

Flndley,  WilliAm.     Opposes  theatre  In 
Penn-^ylvania   Awminuly,  UI,   9'i;    or>- 
poacft  tho  ConfttiTiition,  4&t> ;  onv  of  utu 
"Jnnio."   4i;o;  dflci^alc  to  Pcnnnyl-  ' 
ranitt  oonvention.  471. 

Finhcrv.     Stato  of  MawMKibaActtii,  801. 

Fiteh,'John,  y>;  chtractar  of,  482,488: 
invent*  a  Atewnboat,  488 ;  Meki  aid  oi 
Congrean,  433;  of  Gflrd'wnii.  iRZ;  oh- 
telns  »  patrnt  from  Nr  t-^s  ;  j 

famiK  a  COuipnoy  it  Di  1 38  ; 

w  joined  bv  Voi'^lit,  4'h  ,  ..  .■  -  -i  -  uTot ' 
nn  the  Schuylkill,  *^^  ii>'tw-   on   tlie  | 
Detawara,  4M ;  dixpute  with  Komsey. 
435,  note. 
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•*  Kve."  a  proposed  coin,  l»fl,  W. 

Flint  nver,  371. 

Floriila.  RtilutfcQit  fly  Co,  111;  Eoijluod 
cuvcto,  371 ;  secret  orttole  iu  treuty 
«onc«rninp,  a72. 

Food.  Cost  of,  in  17S4,  »«;  kinds  mi- 
koon-n  in  ltt)4,  17,  07 ;  in  I'raoce,  3%5 
Mill  noW< 

Forciajj  Act.  In  Rhode  b>lmnd,  MS,  S86  ; 
proloBti  agnin.1t,  JWti;  l*jri»ltiluro  rt- 
iHuei  U>  enter  protest,  ItSf ;  in  courts 
SST-SSg ;  tiM  TaU  Oath,  889,  840 ;  ro- 
peoltxl,  MO-  in  OeorKia,  968,  86D. 

FoT-akiiuusou  oo  money  in  Franklin,  264. 

Franco.  State  or"  in  I?--**,  icJl.  itiiii,  S'ja; 
populantv  vf  Fniaklia  in,  i!12 ;  fruo 
porta  in,  2«*l,  2(J9. 

Franklin.  Benjamin.  Fo«tmaster  fi>rtho 
oolonioi*,  40-  for  the  Statett,  40,  41; 
rcmariu  on  S'cw  Vorkens,  66;  on  tiie 
Cincinnati,  16tf,  1"0;  tends  Thom«» 
Fainc  to  Amoncm,  152;  beMonds  Ui- 
rabeaa,  17&;  leaves  Franoe,  209;  letter 
to  WoeniB  on  ordination,  281.  SSS;  a 
Stoto  coiled  after,  263.  note;  letter  on 
pnmr  mrmcy  in  MaryWd,  384,  note; 
aetuffttte  to  Fci.ltral  Convention,  421 ; 
chnrwtiT,  ■l'Jl-*S'i;  appruvw  Webstcr'H 

rlliiif  rrt'orm,  431 ;  hid  ** Consnlntiou 
Aniorica,"  42(J,  427 ;  addwas  to 
Fod«nil  Convention,  45:f,  46S;  abased 
by  Aotifcdcraluttft,  466;  no^]inBt<^d  for 
de1ei;atB  to  fcnimivonia  convention, 
473 ;  t'rcatdtnl  ol  PeniBylvoniji,  473. 

Franklin,  .folm,  ^U. 

Fnuiklin  iicnnv,  ina.noto. 

Frauklm,  State  of  (TMin«(»e>.  Origin 
of,  ir>i>-li;3,  tjGS ;  uaint-d  lUWr  Bcujainiu 
Franklin,  203,  noU*;  ourroncy  of,  2*3, 
364 :  condilion  of,  363,  884,  886. 

IVanklin.  T'-nipk',  413. 

Fmunccs's  Tiivcni,  104,  597. 

Fredcriuk  ilie  Great,  78,  411. 
\  Free  f-oTU  in  Fmncc.  209,  *J09, 

"Free  Trade  and  Finance."  P.  Web- 
star's  essay  on,  384. 

Fruits,  nnknow-n,  in  1784,  17,  t>7. 
^  Fulton,  Kobert,  50. 

I  FmiiUiur.  Plan  for  funding  Uio  dctt, 
5*i£l,  5^0;  dobuto  on,  in  Congrtsji,  fi71 ; 
urjniments  atnunKt,  R71,  WS,  574,  57ft, 
67fi;  Madison  moves  to  discriminate, 
670;  oppijsition  to.  57ft-57ri ;  motion 
lost,  57H,  579,  SW ;  the  bill  pannes,  682, 
fifiS;  popiilar  focHnur  on.  K-'i,  OH. 
I  FuntU.  Thv  supplementary,  14,S,  144- 
Ufi,  147;  Nortn  Ctirolinn'gTimtB,  ISft; 
Miui»achii>>ctt<A  frranti(,  801;  act^  of  Cliu 
SImIiv^  reeartiinK,  8<tl, 

Famiturc  in  1784,  14, 

FQflgetown.  114. 

^GaJiacin,  Alhrrl.  r/\o,  n.-»le. 
Gardoqui,l''      '              -      -  ^ -'i  minister, 
874;  biht,  .>',S7ft;  in- 
terview u.;..    ...^ L.^fltoa,  412, 

413,  414 ;  otiinioHH  on  Ui»  MissiMippi, 
413,  nottf ;  Fitch  s««ks  aid  of,  438. 


6«tOB.  Anecdote  of.  47,  note,  lOS ;  cod- 
nection  with  Kewburjr  Addreascs,  li?3, 
note,  183 ;  witness  to  Kmnsoy's  stcani- 
boat  trial.  4S6. 

Geolo(jy,    Little  known  o\\  in  1784,  86. 

Geor^o.  Valuu  I'f  Euifliah  money  in, 
£8  ;  iUitunuy  in,  37 ;  oWttcter  of  Oeor- 
fhn  planter,  71 ;  no  representative  In 
Cun^rcse,  188 :  refimes  toirnint  tonpost^ 
867  ;  sends  delcgatcH  to  Federal  Cdim 
ventiuu.  891,  note;  ratiflcn  tbo  Constl-^ 
tution,  47S  ;  dif<conicnt  in,  598. 

Gennan  pieoti,  l&O,  note. 

Geny,  Elbridi.'V,  105 :  notian  In  ConirreSB, 
166.  a06,  ^66,  £69,  892  ;  sent  to  Federal 
Convention,  419  ;  debates  in,  441,  46S ; 
elected  to  Conirress,  631,  680. 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  225. 

Gen'ttis.     Treasury  Commisftioner,  fiW. 

"GUdcd  Trap,  The,"  4SS. 

Gilmaii,  Nirholatt.  Oeleffsto  to  Federal 
Convention,  41P. 

Gold  coin,  lOOj  191,  1»S,  408. 

Goodhue,  Beinomin,  6i57. 

Gorhsiu,  NsLoaniel.  In  Oon{crft!i]>,  8(tA, 
41R;  in  Federal  Convention,  4iy,  447. 

Granger.    Opposes  Conxtitutinn  in  Con- 

tiravMOU,  William.    In  Conffross,  8H6,  6(«9. 
Gmy's  terrv.     Reception  of  Washington. 

Bt,  417,  686;    Fitch's  expenmont    sl^ 

486,  note.  J 

Greac  Borrington.    Eiot  at,  800,  810,  JfitJ 

838. 
•'  Qreek  Slave,"  Powers's,  at  Cindzuuti 

82. 
Grc«n  Dragon  Tavern,  S50, 479. 
Green,  Tborotm,  388,  881». 
Ureene,  Genenu  NsilitmieL  1^. 
Qreenltof,  CoIoneL   £herilf  of  Worcester 

CouutT,  818. 
"  Ortmt,*'  a  prr.pos«d  <yrin,  l»9,  note. 
Grotou,  MuHB.     8bitttuek  taken  at,  816, 

81«. 
Orout.  Jonathan.    £Iectod  to  Cone 

681,  667,  666. 
Guinea,    v  alue  of,  tfiO,  note  ;  oounterfeits 

of,  400. 
"  GuBtavus."    Bcmarica  on  the  tmposL j 

8«7,  868.  * 

Hadlev.    Shays  at,  833 ;  Lincoln  at,  BSSlI 
324.  S26.  ■ 

"  Hail.  Colombia."    Origin  of,  664,  R«5. 

Honiilton,  Alexander.    Oiurartvr  of,  ISfi, 
138  ;  defends  the  Tories,  1::5.  127  ;  Ict^ 
tersof  Phocion,  1*27;  plan  to  kill  him 
in  a  duel,  ISH;   on  T^venua,  144;  on 
impost,  afl7  ;  p«nt  to  Federal  Conren- 
tion,  419  ;  in  New  York  Aseemhly,  8V& ; 
spceditis  in  convention,  44<\  444;  op- 
poHOs  Adams  fbr  Vioe-Pregident,  52^ ; 
sends  a  poet  to  Counocticut  etc-i-iont, 
626,  080 ;   onnsnlted   by  WiiRhin^on,  ! 
584;  mitde  Seoretury  of  Trewury,  ,Mi6;  j 
plan  fbr  funding  and  nssumption,  566-  j 
670.  583. 

TTamUo.  Leader  of  mob  at  Stockbridge. 
337,  328, 
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llnruTMihire  e-mDi>',  Mum.   ConvrDtioa  o^ 

mno'K?k,  Jitbu.  Tu  ix  iriud  fur  smug- 
)flintf.  Kt;  BU>p0  the  tbuattv  at  6<mUju, 
M,9&;  reoeivei  vow«forV'iu«-rre«idune, 
U&,  note ;  «Ufht  to  WHiungtoa,  696, 

llanJ-tHlbi.  IH  im<i  notu,  130. 

liAoging  Maw,  3S4. 

Hitnnar.    DoTnUcU  b^  ihc  IndUoft,  597- 

rAS. 
I  larywr.    All  Mtor,  arrested  at  Boston,  94, 

lUrriJoo,  BcoiuDln,  371. 

lUrriiim,  K.  B.,  ^85.n<t«. 

lUrtfordj   Conn.     League   kt,    X14,  81& ; 

give*  J.  AtlBiuH  a  rull  of  oloUl,  037. 
lUrtW.v,  Tham»,  b&ti. 
Uarvttrtl  Coltvift-,  -Ji ;  lifb  at,  S6  and  note ; 

luodioal  Mbotlf  ^^  aad  uote. 
Ili»-kill,  Crtlooel,  S24. 
HiiUUlJ.  Mu.<».     M->l>  at,  SOA. 
llciiry,  rutrivk,    Oh»m*l«r  of,  4WI,  4»0 ; 

dMiDtw  u>  no  tj  Kt.-'ienil  (.lorivooiion, 

890,  4#> :  loiuLi  AutifiileniUsts  Ui  VLr^ 

tfiiua,  4*).  4K1. 
HiivwikkI,  jud;,'*.    Oq  ynysT  money  la 

r^outli  Oaptliuii,  264. 
Hiobs,  EliiLs.  44. 
Hii'h)iinLLi:n<,  1)  iklul  n«it«- 
Hillcva^.    Trenfiiirer  ol'Conffre«s  909. 

"  Hiiit  ciui>,"  as:. 

Ilixponiolu,  SOS. 

Ilitclibuni,  Colonel,  SIS. 

llixltclMa,    Ix'ttor  to  Piokoring,  19S  and 

I!<"'lO. 

IIoIlMJid.    A  wlnlt^rj'tumey  in,  S'iS;  now 

Imt  in,  'i30. 
n<>lu<<n.     Delcjrato  in  Conffrwn,  S58. 
llofikinn,  Snmurl.    Tlio  paurnteo,  &8S. 
Uopkiiv^ta,    Fnuicia.      Sutiru  on   Pblla- 

dulphia  «tre*'tH,   ft4,  note;   hU   *' New 

R.tof."  4'>7. 
Hoiikiiitton,  J«**ci>b.    Writen  "  Ilttil,  Co- 

lumbiu,*'  &65. 
]I>in»a-r»ciii)C  in  Viricintit.  4M. 
jIoQiMtK.    Number  lu   Now  Tork   dty, 

rbUudvlphiu,  andBoMori,  in  1T89,  M, 

nr>te ;  in  Albany,  &7:  fAinoQfi,  54,  U, 

80 ;  at  Unltiruon;,  83 ;  ViivlQia  aiauor-, 

72. 
HouRton,  Wllliiun.    Delegate  to  Federal 

C-oiiVention.  4U',  *2ti. 

llousatoun,  WiUiani.    Delegate  to  Federal 

ConTeolioB,  419. 
Howoll.  Ju<lg«.    Deoit^on  in  Trevett  tv. 

Wooden,  858. 
n'nvdil.     Dvlvt{»t«  111  Con^Teaf),  904. 
Hulibiird.    Leads  mob  (A  West  Stock- 

bridip;,  S-J5.  324. 
Mu.Nofi,  N.  y„68. 
IIiid»ou  Ba,v  Company,  905. 
nuiriiennu,  11  and  note. 
lliiiiifihrcy.    8|)eocboQ  Federal  ConT«n- 

lluDtiiiKton,  8,    Beo^voB  toub  for  Vloo- 

Pnt-ident,  529. 
llnDtia-^on,  Beuiamtn.    Speech  on  Fed- 

fijul  Couvcntiou,  S'J4. 


Huron  Indioua,  595. 

Uutchino.  Uocvn4)her  of  the  Uuitedi 
6tatas,  608,  t^  and  note. 

niinolo.    A  proposed  Stote,  t«4. 

Impost.    Congruoa  propoMa,    141.  14Si 
attacked   by  "CdiaC*  I4S,  144;   bjrl 
"  Kougb  Hower,"  147  ;  (rrnnted  by  Vir^l 
ginio,    164;    by  NctrOi   Oaruliim,  lo«J;] 
oliorootiir  of  iu  ftup|M.trt«n«,jJUl  ;  of  its  < 
opponunto,  ^t,  30i  ;  pctiiion  to  Now 
York  Lei^i«lutare  on  hetudfof,  SAB,  2tiT, 
837;  reuwrku  of  "Sidney,"  247,  Sfts; 
octx  of  States  relative  t/i,  h:*?  ;  or  Con- 
fp-oM,  Ml*:  roroarkft  of  "  Uostninu,** 
807,  MB;  New  YorkV  action  on,  870.     j 

Indians.  Charootor  of,  ^h  ;  nttoJck  tba  I 
fruitUr  towns,  Sd4 ;  Berier  bums  thsirl 
towne,  ft8&:  Wabash  expedition,  SfHiJ 
887;  Logans  oipodlclon  to  Mn')  river,  1 
886;  treaties  witti,  5'.*:  '.n.u-i 

blesome  in  the  West.  rnmr  j 

UiMtvbos  against,  &98,  ,'  :._^a(ed, 

I)9U-«il ;  alomi  in  the  W««t,  Mi,  008. 

luitureoll,  Jared,  4dl>. 

Iiiiu*.  Apollo.  9.^ ;  Bnirkett's  Tarem*  , 
607;  Bradford's  Coffee-Uou&c,  307;  I 
Bunch  of  (;nkp«s,  al7,fii't".;  Cfiy  Tuv-I 
cm,  31ft  ;  Kpplo'tt  Tavern,  6S1 ;  Fraun-I 
ces's,  104,  .127  ;  Fiuh-House,  SSI ;  Gr«en| 
Drsifon,  266, 479;  liUuin's,  496 ;  Joaus'al 
Tavern,  SOd;  Lilliput,  6>9l ;  Abmbaual 
Marlines,  867;  Uiiiu'd  Suies  Arms,,! 
807 ;  Vandewtttor'B,  lao,  8«7,  319,  &N  s  T 
wWwam,5Sl.  * 

Inocu  otiott,  80. 

I{i*«wicli  tritnmingB,  399, 

Irish  hulf-iH3Uoo,  4^1, 

Irvine,  4Ti. 

Island  Town,  885. 

JaekKHi,  Jaines  (Ga.).  Aotlon  in  Cod- 
gresi,  Mil,  688,  note,  603,  004. 

Jockoon,  Willinm.  RocrutAn'  of  FiMjornl 
Couvention,  416  ;  bunu  pa'pen*  of,  468, 
nt>te. 

"James  de  Coledooiji,"  Jiuoes  Wikoa 
called,  4M. 

Jarvis.  Contracts  to  supply  ooppur  ooin, 
«>»  and  nolo. 

Juy,  J"hn.  Rumiirics  oo  wa^s,  96,  note ; 
on  Cincinnati.  17£,  note:  conduct  n~ 
f^rdinu  th«  UmsUxtppi,  371,  876,  87T, 
414-41^;  ohurm-tcr  ul,  877  ;  mntrihutet 
tti  Fedorali;^t,  4/i3 ;  wounded  in  P'K'trtra' 
M'tb,  2S,  note ;  reoeives  rotes  for  Vico- 
PrcKident^  6jy,  686.  note, 

JeflTarwxi,  Thomas,  rlau  for  ni'w  States, 
lilb ;  nonies  for,  l<iS,  166  uiid  n<ito;  on 
ocean  voyages,  61,  note;  plsn  for  na- 
tional ooiiw^e,  197-190 ;  his  plan 
adopted,  Sl>0 ;  sent  to  France,  ai}9,  831 : 
on  T-Vench  sooioty,  223 ;  imcodoie  -w 
Franklin,  9^ ;  rvniarkji  nn  pruvolutiuu 
of  monsrohioal  feeliag,  MS ;  SccretAr/ 
of  Rtato.  6(54,  MS. 

Jonif^T,  Diiniui  of  8l  Tbomss,  909,  430. 

Jonour,  80. 

Jersey  coppers,  408, 
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"Jimmy.'*    Jobw  VUnb Mn«d,  iOt. 

JoluiDtiea,  or  ioe.   Viduoof,  ivo,  litl,193. 

JoUumu,  William,  419,  434. 

jnhuHtnn.  Sir  J.,  ll'J,  note. 

Joliet.  Frtiucli  Jut^uil,  6U6. 

Jono.tb'iro.    Convuutiou  tt,  HO,  Ifll. 

*'  Jtuttipb  Ititurprutiuif,"  ha  uu^puviutf,  14, 
ootc. 

Joutrroi,  223. 

Journal,  Tbe  Continontnl,  37. 

JouruoJ,  Thu  New  Yurk,  499,  500. 

Juututu  rivor,  ttltl. 

Jtmiuii.     Lcttura  of,  15. 

Jury,  GnuiU.    Of  i^liiUdclphia,  {^rescot 

the  AUto  of  the  priiu.iu»  ua  a  nuLsanoe, 

99,  nute :  In  North  CanjILou  urge*  ngu- 

latioD  of  tnuiv  by   Coutfru^B,  3fll ;    in 

L  Guti>^  tliL*  Humu,  S6l  ;  of  CbBxloston, 

|pre>*ual  dut^ling   sd   a   grievuuw,  71, 

.'lU)t«. 

Kentuckj.    Population  of,  149  and  not« ; 

oonditiouot,  ids,  lr>4;  nejiarutioa  fmin 

Virjfiniii  ureod,    164  ;    protest  ujrairiat 

shutting     OiQ     MiAtis»i{ipi,    3S1  383 ; 

|;Clttrk's  Wubtmh  expedition,  Ssfi,  387 ; 

U.L>guu'ti  cxuuditiun,  88K  ;  Greened  Icliisr 

rto  Jhv,  3HS;  Clark  dtjnieti  knowle<l^ 

ofit,  Sft9;  dlftcoDU-nt  in.  519;  Wilkiu- 

BuO'3  attc-iiijit  to  opeu  tlie  MiiMtHMippi, 

5-~'0-5^ ;    a  Jluet  of  dat-bouttt  Rent  to 

Jiow  Orleatirt,  5u*3,  624. 

Koatuckjr  flut-oofliB  desoribed,  09  wid 
noto,  70. 

KiiuTt  BufUs.  Action  in  Con^^rDiw,  SAS, 
£1^,  959,  871,  390,  416,  4I«  ;  cbancter 
of,  3611 ;  rupurt  uu  iuiuosl,  3i}U,  Siil ; 
tum^  Federaliut,  393  ;  (lulejmtis  to  Fed- 
eral Couvi-oUuu,  41»;  dubutcfl,  446, 
44ft. 

Kio^ton,  Vt.     Mob  it,  34.'>. 

**  Know  Y»  "  men,  meaHurw,  and  judgw, 
392,  393. 

Knox,  Honry.  Wajihinjfton'ft  idiru  to, 
I'H;  rcnuirks  on  thb  ('incinnati,  !•)!>, 
uotu,  1 1^,  not« ;  oiftde  i^edvtiir}'  ot'  Wur, 

3S1,  ma. 

Ii>borin^  nloMfvi.  W«f^nf,  in  17M,  96 
and  note,  9H  ;  honsca  of,S6 ;  coitt  of  food, 
96;  clothing  of,  97. 

Le  Cftfon,  French  Je«uU,  595. 

Loliiyettc',  Mon-iulH  do.  KciniLrkft  on  Cin- 
cinnati, 172,  iK'le;  thiuikt'd  bv  Con- 
'Kiwu,  909;  rvouption,  in  17S4,  S16-3lti. 

L«fnilDgV.  Conitc  rlc,  TJl,  •ii'i. 

L*  Mayeor.    Implimti  teeth,  €5. 

Lamb,  John.  Sent  to  BArbjuy  poTrere, 
400. 

Lamb,  Q«neral  John,  537. 

Lamotfa,  Chorattor  dc,  178, 

Loncatftar.  Pa.,  1h4^  HOH. 

Lands,  WcjHtcni.  Chnroctcr  of  the  nct^ 
tlent^  140;  prtmoAAl  to  Mill.  140,  141; 
Vircinin  cede*  Tier,  14S,  150;  plan  for 
loyiuK  out  St;i.tea  in.  IflS :  nainM  of, 
1  f-b,  1  r>t> ;  xa\<r  tn  the  Onln  Comp»> 
ny,  MS;  .^^clofi  Company,  618j  note; 
SyumiKH,  616;  ni^e  for  emijpTiUoo  to, 


617.  So«,  nldo,  Ohio  Valley,  Ohio  Com- 

puny.  i.<c. 
Land  Oliico,  5W. 
Luiijrdon,  .lobn,  419,  634. 
Laniing.    Dclogutc  to  Foderal  ConvefH 

tJoQ.  419 ;  debat«a  in,  440,  44ti,  4.^1. 
Laniung,  Abraham.    Loads  mub  at  Al- 
bany, 496. 
LopUce,  aai!. 
Lavoisier,  ^21. 
LawKDcCf  John,  S80. 
Lavrrenoc,  Moaa.,  CI. 
LHwyen*.     Uutrod  of,  tu  New  York  rity, 

2M;    lu  Mamiuhu»uttji,  3L>2,  Hiio,  304, 

80C;  in  Now  Uampobire,  344  ;  in  Ver- 
mont, 346,  349.  Uot«.  3jO,  8&1. 
Leasee,  405,  40il,  4lt^;  e^'onomiool,  534 ; 

in  UaaHOchittiotta,  313 ;  at  Uurtlbrd,  814. 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.     Mob  raicted  at,  827. 
Loctures.    Playi  oaUcMl  Moral,  at  Hoeton, 

94. 
Lcdyard,  Isaac.    L«tt«n  of  Henior.  18flL 
Leo,  Tbuniuii.     Leodii  uiob  at  KutJaud, 

3il.  3M. 
Lee,  K.  H.    Commuuta  on  I'blladelpbtaf 

U. 
Lee,  Iloorj-,  871*. 

Lcjt-nd  tor  (y)pi»cTi«.  of  1779,  194,  19fi. 
L'EDtiuit.    On  Uic  Cincinnati  in  Fmnce, 

1  ti7,  note  ;  arvl>itM-t  of  Federal  Hull,  SSSl. 
Lenox.     Convention  at,  fl09. 
Ia!ku^c,  S22. 
Leti«n*,  39 ;  oustora  of  wTititui  in  cipher, 

43  and  noto  ;  tnLm^niUMiun  of,  40, 41,  43. 
Leitucw  not  known  in  17S4,  97. 
Librarie*,  15. 
Litfbt-buuae.    Tax  laid  by  New  Jersey 

on,  at  isnndv  Hook,  40^. 
Liucelooe  (^{nyavUle},  149. 
Lincoln,   Benjamin.     Ktwifj^u    ofBo«    of 

Sec»4ary  ofWor,  IS?  :  omuuuida  State 

troopn    ui    Shays'a  fvbeltion,  317-319, 

822.  329;  recwivw  vote*  tor  vioe-Prwtt- 

dcnl,  535,  noto. 
Linen.    Monuf^H'turcof,  in  Moaoacbusettef 

29t},  2-J^J ;  umhI  as  luimey  in  Franlcliji. 

9Gi. 
Lisbon,  BOS. 
Lituruiuri!.     Low  utato  of,  74,  76,  78; 

birtli  of  Anieritmn  men  of  letters,  74, 

77 ;  popular  novhl«,  78  and  note, 
lircrpool.    (.^ouon  soUumI  at,  62 ;  duty  on 

wbolc-oil  at,  H3,  note. 
Livlntraton.       Trcisury    Commlisioaer, 

S50. 
Livincston,  William,  Ktw  Jersey,  419. 
IiO^sn,    Bbnioniin.      Kxptsditton'  to  ICad 

river,  3HS  ;  culls  convention,  108. 
L'Oricnt  nindc  a  free  port,  90S. 
LoKontiville.      Old  nunie  of  Cincinnati, 

H**,  Mfl;  racanioir  of,  148,  Doto;  fint 

hutA  nt,  517  and  note. 
Lott«nc«.    In  MiissuchuMctta,  297 ;  in  Uie 

Unitcl  Staloit,  &H7  and  note,  fiS8   and 

noto. 
Lonia  XVI.     Favorn  the  Ciueinnati,  167 

and  note,  17^  ;  bnlU  at,  An,  iKitn. 
Loui»vUlo,  Ry.    Balls  at,  '>">,  noC«  ;  ori' 
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Lovr.    RcAi{«e,  buni;  b  South  CtroUno, 

IftO. 
Lavd.    Uia  coouiMrnt  on  FlilUdelphUf 

M. 
Lowell,  Muoe.,  fl, 
Luwn'J.'>,  Huwlbu,  mi. 
LuciiA  t>u  "  llappiouto,"  It. 
Luddiii 'toD,    Ltfftdur  of  mob  In  BIiati^b 

re^K-inoii,  S38. 
Ludluw,  Htas.,  821. 
LunaLioa,  101. 
Lynn,  Mkw.,  890. 

Maij  river.    Logm  bonu  Indiaii  towtu 

on,  SUS. 
tfftdotra  wine.    Uu  of,  In  17M,  H9 ;  Ux 

on,  142. 

I^.a^.]-^  T.  I'lrue,  VG,  uoto,  154  ;  ou 
Iro'lu  in  Virginia,  il7i,  D'->te,  iT9*  notv, 
X7tl ;  kuggoetu  i'otoniao  oommlMion, 
Sf3;  ni;sw  k  trade  oonrsatioo,  379; 
Viigtai*  and  HvyUnd  Rpprove  «nd 
nuDt!  oommiB8ioaoi»,  £8i.>;  remuKH  ou 
pa[)ar  inoooVf  if94,  note;  fii^'on  Km- 
tBoky  ywlilion.  ?^*1  ;  favors  Federal 
Convcntinn,  S^y,  3!H) ;  ch(M«ti  datngnte 
tn,  aiK);  oQ  Uio  MiiwiaBippi  aflkirB,  41^, 
4U,  41R,  4H ;  dobatcK  in  FodGnl  Cod- 
vontion,  44*^,  446.  444,  448;  remtflu 
on  Adari)!t'«  book,  460;  ooniributra 
to  Tfaa  FeaeraJtnt,  462,  4S«;  Mat  to 
Conirraw,  M8;  action  In,  S4i,  M6, 
67  «. 

Hiidrid,  SOS,  416. 

Hoili.    6e«  Pufti-ofBoe. 

lianchtTit^r,  51. 

Uonul'&cturvH.  OppcwiUnti  to,  S69;  a  ho- 
gioiiinir  aude,  »!t,  2B6 ;  Arkvrriifht 
aachiDea^  SIMS,  iVt,  908,  M7 ;  the  fint 
apfnain«-)«inv  bi  Uie  Unitod  KtatM, 
8B7;  tnllb  in  new  Eo^Uud,  ^l>i$,  399. 

Mmrblobettd,  217,  >J1H, 

Munii.  The  fourUi  of,  wli/  inaoj^uration 
day,  503. 

Mwriotta,  Ohio.  Founding  of  tho  oitjr, 
615  iind  Qiitv. 

Marlboruuffh,  Vt,  830,  note. 

HHrliu'o,  AbnUuun.  A  Now  York  tav- 
orn,  367. 

MarqiKitte,  Father,  &05,  fi96. 

HoneUles,  im. 

MArttD,  AloxADdcr,  430. 

Martin,  Luth(ir.4^:  in  Fedural  ConYtm- 
ti>m,  440,  449 ;  oppceos  Constitution, 
4S5. 

Marlhft'H  Vinnvnrd,  fl8. 

"  Miinym,  Tb'o  LivL-a  of  the,"  IS. 

M»rvl;jrid.  Value  of  F.njjlinri  monor  In, 
23;  BddrcwBw  WoBhinBtoii,  104;  Polo- 
maa  oommiA-'ion,  £7f^ ;  joins  tnd*  oon- 
vuntiou,  27D :  paper  inoD«;  In,  889, 384 
and  nnfie  ;  refbnoii  impnat,  SftT ;  ninfles 
tho  CoHAtltution,  46fi ;  ohooeos  olooton, 

KaeoD,  0<v)r>;e,  Sfxi  490,  44t,  4M. 

lEaaaatibuiwltM.  Value  uf  Kn^lirth  money 
hi,  S3 ;  KUbop  for,  83  and  note ;  Inws 
againit   pi&T»y  88;   penal   code,  100; 
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jaila,  M ;  Gcnonl  Com  oC  m,  WL 
>i*i«,  9M,  808, 804;  «xpoTtorepMteft«ii, 

L'M :  uda  cottoo-ffpinnin^, »?,  SV^  and 
ni>tc,  SHO ;  Bcanuty  of  mutmy  tn,  SIKI j 
harter  reaorted  to,  898 ;  popuUlion  of, 
tit  17W,  800,  note;  debta  in,  SOO;  di»- 
oontant  in,  iKNM08,  808 ;  paptf  monn, 
804;  grantB «uppkiiii--(iur7  runUB, 804; 
uuunty  oonventioni^,  iH'l;  ;hiit,  809; 
n>ur1a  etnpped,806-Sin;  8hiiy»'»  ntbid- 
Hon,  810-480;  imiKHtt  icnuitod.  807; 
liK>k  of  Fedond  ftpirit,  ^91 ;  d^lotfatta 
loK«dcnJ''  '    "■■'-■  ■lion 

tA  uurwidi  I  r    (if^ 

«*«,  477;   -;  .        tT9; 

rntidea  the  UonHitutiim,  47!/;  obooHa 
oli'cton*,  A26  ;  flcctf  congreeaniao,  WL 

Maatodou.     Bonea  af,  Sfi. 

Mavor'a  Court.  N.  V,  See  BoIcctb  w. 
Waddiimrlon. 

MavKviilo,  »&8,  &16. 

UcCilmont,  Jaznc*.    Dnurecd  to  Pflon- 
•vlvanla  AMMmbly  by  ttie  Fi 
48A. 

MH'lurg,  Jrhim,  490. 

Mcllonry,  IP6.  4»t. 

McKRon,  Tbotna.',  47^. 

UvcbanioH.  Ki«nlutionR  of,  at  BoHton, 
9S6;  atBavnunab,  868. 

Maotor.    Lottonof,  197. 

Meroer,  JobD,4£i:*. 

Men'iianta.  C'omplain  of  EnfjILjth  Nari- 
nitioa  Act,  907  ;  resolutioiui  of  B^ifton, 
w<» :  <!bnniber  of  Commen.'e  at  New 
YorlE  flupports  tbe  impuHt,  s;o-:;7^ ; 
Vir^iu,  appro™  bnpi«t.  aij!;  Routh 
Caroliuii,  support  pa]*cr  monoy,  3-*i«; 
Qcorinn,  do  the  Koiue,  ■»*,  2h9  ;  hntn-d 
of,  in  Muaaaohusetta,  30'*,  ^*\ ;  in  khudi? 
laland,  3»8,  8S4;  are  tt:ii><.''K<.-d  ar  New- 
port, 886;  aoouived  c^exjioniiifi' specie, 
~837  ;  cornplainta  agaUut  Kn^U^di,  in 
Bouth  Comlina,  9&fi. 

Mbanard,  French  Jesuit,  596. 

MetbodiatA.  Sode^  at  Nuw  York  dty, 
64;  membenhip  in  17B^,  67;  sepmrai* 
from  Chnrcli  In  Enjtlaiid,  67. 

BlRtmpotaniia.     A  propnsoa  t>tatc,  lOfl, 

Hichitfaaia.    A  prupovod  State,  1^6. 

Middlfefluld.    Haloonteniu  taken  ut.  883. 

Uiddlfiscx  county,  Maaa.  OonvcikCioa 
in,  Wi:  mob  in,  816,816. 

IdiCBin,  John.  OiM  •^Ketr  Breecboa," 
4«7,  419. 

HiftUn,  Tfaoauw.  Keedvoa  realjnifltion  ot 
Wftshui^non,  10*1;  delecatc  Ui  Federal 
Convention,  421 ;  escorta  Wadhioffton, 
588. 

Milfry,  .IiK»ob,  46(1. 

Miltou,  .lohn.  Beootvoa  votca  for  Vioe- 
Preaident,  586,  notn. 

Ulniitcn  iti  New  £ug]and.  Reenect  far, 
81  *  leaminff.  89 ;  batnd  nf  Biuiope,  S8 
and  note ;  aalary,  84  and  nnte ;  paid  in 
rinx]i)i-«,  ft4;  ^n«M]lv  Tories  tn  tfao 
Smith,  84. 

MiiiinteAi,  United  Stntefi.  Salarr  ont 
down.  ao» :  duty  of.  in  1784,  984,  226 ; 
aocoaed  of  lujcuzy,  897  and  note. 
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Mintd,  401,  note,  599. 

HirftMOo.  Attacks  OUudnniiti  fiodoty, 
176  uu)  note. 

Miro-  Bpuiii<hGovernorofLoaUiana,521. 

Ml«5UnppI  river.  Spwia  refuse*  the  uhu  of, 
S7S ;  opiniotm  in  ConLTOM  uu,  879,  874 ; 
Qardo)|iii  arrives,  374,  SfJ^ ;  Aoiericmii 
bt^ta  seized  on  the.  376 ;  Jay  ur^e*  the 
doslnc  of,  377  ;  uelmu  in  ConsrbSti, 
ST6f  1)79 ;  KuDtiiokv  pmu-Ms  a^ln^t, 
881,  882,  883 ;  GreonU  lutu^r  t*)  Jay, 
3(sB ;  Viryinis  pr<iIi?«<U  <u,'«in(«t  irloftiiij;' 
the  river,  389;  Uor^loqiii  on,  412  ana 
note,  413,  414;  .liiv'rt  ni[«>rt,414;  *Ojr- 
uijt'* ilowii, 5J<), r.-ji, .133, 524 ;  dlsoovery 
of  ibe  valluy  ol,  &M-fi9T. 
I  **  Mi'del,  Th«  Stat^'V'  398. 
VUoiilore.  Yuliiu  of,  101 ;  coonterTeiled, 
400. 

MolattsM.    Tax  od,  647-549. 

Uonardilcal  o|nruuUf<.  Prevslence  of, 
£>A3  and  note. 

Uouarobv.  Bumon  of  one  being  Mt  up, 
437  an^i  note. 

Uanuy,  181<,  180, 19U  394,  366  and  note ; 
aoaralty  of,  !Wi»,  300,  301,  813, 428,  4:i6, 
687  and  nmo. 

IConoy  unit,  -i^  19A,  190,  900. 

Uonroe.  Jamm,  884,  note,  871. 

UontiMlfler.    luveata  tlie  baUoon.  222. 

Moorfleld,  Md.,663. 

Uony,  8amucl,  64). 

Ilorocon,  407,  *0H  ;  Rnrclny  sent  co,  409  ; 
maonere  mm  cuAtoma,  410,  411 ;  treaty 
with,  412. 

ICorm,  O.,  183,  note;  chara«erof,  188: 
plan  fur  <x>inaife.  169,  194-197,  IW,  199 
and  note ;  oriimiatea  word  "  oent,"  19ft ; 
delogate  to  Federal  CouveotioD,  431 ; 
drbotaa  In,  440,  451.  46:a. 

KnrlB.  Robert.    ULb  oooMj  80 ;  nmiarki 
on   tito   ttieutre,  9^ ;   refli<j^   office  of 
llnanoier,  187;  oboraotor  of,  187,  188  ;i 
ivport  on  ooiuago,  197 ;  ovenlrawB  for- 
eign loan,  S28  :    deletfate    to   Fedural 
Convoutiou,  421  i  action  on  tbo  rcat- 
dence  bill,  683 ;  anger  of  the  people  at, 
69(1,  not«. 
iMorriHou.    TjotuU  mob  at  Windiwr,  861. 
D,  nr.  W.T.  G.,80. 
_.  1  Vernon,  106,  318,  ilS,  278. 
hlenberv,  F.  A.    Speaker  of  llooso  of 
Beprcacuialivc^,  &34, 

Vubny  of  PennM'lvonia  troops,  184;  ef- 
fect abroad,  S:S9. 

Kantucket  Island.  Prosperity  of  whale 
fiabenr  at,  before  tbo  tvax,  08,  Al,  304. 

National  Ass«uil..ly  (ofFranoei,  20''',  301. 

h'aiohez.  Tbu  town,  37S ;  Amitt's  boat  is 
BeiM.fl  lit,  875. 

^*Kvil^akJU  Act  of  17(10.  EtTDOt  of,  206; 
AuaiDA  urhftM  onp  in  tha  I'nit<Mi  StAlee, 
S44,  345,  24A;  llin-au:n«  I'ilt  with  one, 
i41,  MS;  ur^  by>*uw  Y(jrk,  2-19,  870. 

U«irroee.  Carried  otT  by  Carlcton,  118; 
aatrer  of  the  people,  117  ;  Adooui  ure- 
aenui  the  matter  to  Cannarthea,  386 ; 
lo  Fiu,  340. 


Noehamtny.    J.  Fiteh  at,  4M. 

Mew  Bnuvwiok,  N.  J.    No  brid^  at,  48 ;  ■ 

Tories  at,  188,  l»t. 
Newbun^  AUdreit«es,  181, 183 ;  written  bj( 


AxtostroDK,  1«3,  note. 
Ncwburir,  N.  Y..  58. 


Newburypnrl,  S37,  nots. 

Hew  Enifiaud.  Commercial  prosperity  of, 
before  the  war,  300,  SOS ',  treatmunt  of 
rcfVigow  in,  116, 116;  treatment  of  Cln- 
dmiatt  in,  l«&-i7a   178. 180. 

New  Uampehipe.  Population  of,  841 ; 
paper  money,  841.  842;  a  tender  law 
pwwed,  843  ;  coiutB  «D<i  lawvdrt*  de- 
nounced, 84S,  344;  Concord  wnveu- 
tion,  844.  846;  mob  at  Exot«.T,  846' 
847 :  pi^ier  money  reouefltiKl  by  popu- 
lar vote.  847  ;  rqjet-lea  by  the  I/egial»- 
ture,  847 ;  vtuue  of  Knglisli  money  and 
doUor,  SS ;  Hasaacbtwetts  robols  oooir 
Inic  Into  the  State  ordun-'il  to  he  oeized^ 
838 ;  frrants  impoet,  S57  ;  cnnKUtationtff 
convention,  4^;  ratiUce  tlie  Cimftitu- 
tion,  487  ;  contest  for  presidential  elec- 
tors 6S6,  680. 

New  Uaven.  Baftiffeee  at,  118;  mon- 
archical fbelbiff  of  the  people,  4S7, 
note;  long  wharf  at,  689,  noU'.. 

New  Jeraey.  Treatment  of  Toriee,  1S8, 
IM;  paper  mouey  a  leiral  tondur,  398; 
deprecintioQ  of  paper,  5»4 ;  (rrants  im- 
post, but  refueea  HUppleoientary  fiind, 
85?;  rfliiuM  her  cjuota  lor  1786,  8fiS; 
effhotBoftbataoUon,868,864;  ContrreM 
expoatulatee,  845,  8M;  the  reeollition 
reoonaidered,  8«S;  aeod-i  delegotea  to 
Fedtiral  Convt:ntioD,  801.  note ;  Now 
York  taxQR  bnat«  of,  4<H ;  larR  a  tax  on 
lllL'ht-houBe  ut  iJoudy  Hook.''  "  :  --  '9 
I'itch  a  patont-riifht  to    '  "^ 

rivoni,  433;    niritf««  the  "  i, 

474;  vlwction  itf  <ytn(frpwHtiiti:i  m,  .'[JO; 
value  I"'!'  Kn^rliah  money  in  dollnm.  23  ; 
etat^a'-coucliM  iii,  44,  uote;  poet-officM 
in,  41,  note. 

New  Jersey'*  plan  of  Federal  Govoni- 
ment,  444;    cnmpnred   with  JPHwlpia  • 
plan,  444,  446 ;  rejeobMl  by  the  oovvuix] 
tlon,  44A.  ^ 

New  LDndOD,  306  :  roerchanta  ftt,  reftwe 
to  Bend  goooit  to  New  York,  40&,  40i>. 

Now  Orleans,  70,  530,  6S1,  633,  684. 

Newport,  K.  L  Cou^n^s«  Invited  to,  908, 
204;  btuinNW  ^'topped  bv  Foroin^  Act» 
333 :  riot  at,  881,  886 ;'  paper  mooey 
troubles,  S8A-889. 

New  Salem,  334. 

Nowapapora.      Number  in  the  eoontr^J 
in  1776,  37:  circulation  of,  In  MwtMH^ 
cbmwtta  and  Oeortpa  in  177?^  and  1870, ' 
37;  interahanged  amonir  pHntfrn.  nr>; 
desoription of,  80 and  note ;  not  uiailubie 
matter,  86, 4^.  4*1  ;  Robert*"'!!'*  "  Hia- 
tiry  -^f  .\riienfti  "  ond  Cook's  "Voy- 
afpii"  reprinted  in,  87;  Rr»t  paperwcet 
ol  Allnf^naoies.  88,  nnrn;  Ar«t  tn  Ken- 
tucky, luij,  n<Xe ;  Antilvdernlbta  uo- 
COM  the  pOKiDBeur  of  keeping  them 
biok,  480. 
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Mew  York  <HtT.  Contttten  baton  Uwinr. 
M ;  Uuiiu  (t'r.  69 ;  ntpentidoDs  loaofaiDg 
the  Collect  PiHxl,  M ;  fiuiwiiui  LrtUMfn, 
M;  bttdncw  of  t^io  ^Imt'Cn,  Q.'S;  Duu-h 
lunt^o^, '%5  ;  cljuruhua  in,  M;  fMiluii; 
tt^uiuflt  ttkO  rufWfv*  In,  1ir>.  11K-1:.*(>; 
tuivtuiit  It  VtoiiivwaterV,  Iflu,  181  ; 
WhitfVcUity,  li'J;  eva**:;..'  -  *'  ' 
Ltii,  IsB;  nyceptiou  ul  I  . 
ineetirij;  at  Vaniifwatur'a  ■  ■■  . 
WntUiutfioo.  :dI9.  iM\  iiutl«i  rMid«no*i 
(if  <\]iij(roti!>,  ^:f<i;  eloccion  of  1786  ia, 
^i5i,  2M  ;  ix.itit.ion  to  the  Le^Hlatiira  to 
RUpwrt  tu«  iiupokt,  HBO,  J07  ;  tlire« 
l*rtV*  In.  ?«ft.  *«9;  j<«dtion  of  tb« 
r).  '>  Le^loCuret 

-J ,  4'  Connnenx, 

U-  !  .  :;iiU!«i,2n»Z72; 

My«r  pMt>  iu,  UiH),  liifl ;  petidoo  ui 
ChuDMT  of  CommcavB  ■trunnt  psper 
mocitfy,  2S8;  cffortB  of  toft-inoncj-  men 
tn  wTHttiirage  rJroulati(in  uf  (nkfK^r,  'JltS; 
(ipTfuitidn  ''• '  ■f'TT'tiliitiori  in,  4hI,  4sa; 
1     ■  ut,  over  rutillcfttioa 

<  :  choMtn  M  neat  of 
1  :ii,&o3;  FedenUIUU 

lit,  .'>'^:^;  uuiii^unai'>n  of  CoDtttUution 
ul,  thi^  ;  WiiglitnKton'ft  reecptioQ  at, 
MO;  WkahiD£too'«  inautfuntiuu  nl, 
640;  the  Pntodont'ii  tiib  at,  AC4,  U&: 
Common  Caundl  ift»ue  luutie^,  691  nod 
onte  i  reimiival  uf  Congruu  from,  66b^ 

Now  York  State.  Paper  monoy,  SM; 
nfiiM*  the  bipoet.  867  ;  granle  it  wtt- 
ditioDolly,  97(>;  ntm^  it,  89B;  sends 
del^CMeB  to  Federal  Convention,  89B; 
taJEBS  brntA,  404  ^  ntifleH  the  Constitu- 
tloo,  4M-48V ;  QoUit  a  new  coovvotion, 
IkN*  and  tuitv  ;  oti<Kwc«  do  vle(.-tir>rK,  bi&, 

Nloety-^ix,  S.  C,  IW. 

Non-iiii{".<)^  ptt^y)  201,  a02,  %8,  388. 

Norfolk.  Vr.,  B78. 

Nonhuuiplitn.  3i>6. 

Nortii  I'an.lintt.  Mnncv  in,  28;  nf'w*- 
piifieni  Ul,  i'7  ;  cvdm  lond-t.  15S,  150 ; 
revolt  "I  wcHtem  oouiitlw,  1M-1>18; 
pttiMBr  rooQCY  in,  3^ ;  wiiiJj  d«l»^T«8 
toFederaJ  Convootion,  S'.>1  nod  a(>t«- ; 
rejpftt  Constitution,  Wl ;  rntiflee  the 
Coiwtitution,  b'lS ;  diiwyiutwii  in,  698. 

North  Kirii^l/>n,  I!.  I.,  340. 

North  Stinrohaui,  U.  I.,  836. 

Norilifidd,  Mahr.,  33Q. 

Nova  Sootia,  106,  11^  and  note. 

MovelSf  popular,  in  ITM,  78  nnd  nots. 

Oath,  The  Te*.t,  Rhodt  Tiiknd,  339.  »40. 

Ohio.     Orifrin  nf  the  wind.  514.  noto. 

Ohio  CoDipunv.  Tht!.  FoniiJiiiou  of,  605- 
6i>7  ;  buys  land  of  Cootfresa,  507-018, 
lioU) :  HendH  out  Kuttloro,  618,  &14 ; 
ft^iunda  MirirttA,  fil.'ianJ  note;  oppotd- 
tioD  lo,  517,  51s  and  note  "" 

Ohio  valley.  fwUL-numts  in,  148,  149 
and  note,  51S  ucd  note,  h\A\  cmigra- 
tion  to,  .'-IT,  MS,  not«. 

Okni.     Pn  known  in  17&4,  97. 

Jld  ToMtel,  881. 


Opfini-irlii»«a,  8M,  note. 
OrrUiuaon  or  Epiioopal  rainisten, 

•isi. 

Orlf^unc,  Due  d',  !^2. 

Onn-bLv,  EliUh.  '-■i. 

Orr,  li  1 1  '  noction  with  eoCtoi- 

Hpiniiii  . 

'■  '.    -:L;miL'i,  ioi^  588, 

r.ia. 
.  N'.  Y^61. 
OHci-«kln»,    Faod  w  money,  S94 ;  sod 

oounterfeltni,  S8S. 
Otto.      Letter  on  tlie  HiiaiAaippi,  41S, 
note. 

Packet,    The    I'cnneylvonlik     Beprinti 

Cwk'B  "  Voy(i(rtw,""sT. 
PaL'kL't-«diw|«,'41f,  .V),  M. 
Po^.     I.£ader  in  fllmys'H  r<"l«llion,  81R. 
Pauie,  ThoHM*.     Chiiracler  of,  l60-ir4; 

olforta  to  reword  hiiu.  75,  note,  1&4; 

ptimphlot  on  honl  inMiiiiy,  21^  i&S. 
Pabrontolngy  not  known  in  17C4,  35, 
l*Bper.     LiWe  mode  in  17H4,  79. 
Paper  11101107.    In  Haiyloiid,  SB8,  i6S, 

Jifti  and  note ;    in  Ponnqrlvonlo,  384, 

SSA;  in  North  Carolina,  28S,  Sa«;  in 

tx>uUi  Carolioa,  SS«,  287 :  In  Georgia, 

StM.  98W:  in  VinrlnjA,  989  oad  note; 

io  new  York,  iW,  8»I,  SM,  a»S;  in 

New  Jersey,  £03,  S&4  and  note;    in 

lfaJMachuM>rtji,   MH  ;  in   Khnde  Inland, 

881-341  ;  in  New  Iluii.jwhitv,  841,  549. 

847.    See,  alfio,  ondcr  I-orcing  Act,  and 

Tender  Lawn. 
Parker.    Leador  in  Rhaya'd  rebellion.  818. 
Parker,  Jouoh.     Moves  bi  CoagnM  tQ 

tax  suiv«»,  &8S. 
ParkersbuTB^.  Va.,  56i. 
Parliament,  The  I»ng',  900,  901. 
Pariuentier.    Introdiibee  the  potato  bifco 

Fmnce,  236. 
PomjUA,  KIL  LwdermShayB'srebeUien, 
'    3ji>,  821.  82S,  327. 
Paraonn,  ^nuimO.    Director  of  Ohio  Com- 

pony,  507,  &11,  note. 
Partten.      8tat«  of  political,   108,    note, 

134,  187,  208,  369,  898,  SM,  46^  687, 

5fiS. 
Portridgeficld  Uuu.,  3S8. 
Pa«unaqu(<ddr,  US,  114. 
Potent    The  fint  iftiiied  by  the  United 

Stotw,  688. 
Pattenwn,  JusUoe.      Treatrnt-nl  of  Wy- 

ominjT  settlent,  fllS-214,  £18. 
PaCtenon,  Kobvrt,  618, 
Patterwm,  WUliam.     Drleffnte  ^>  Federal 

Convention,  419 ;  dobtiteti  Iu,  44ii,  444, 

44.^. 
Pnttemon,   General.     Commouda  troopa 

In  Shaye'n  rebellion,  s-j.l,  321. 
Patriotic  ftooiotin,  SH9,  m>.  814,  Slfi. 
PatriotiHm.    luck  of.  m  ITM,  1S8. 
Pcole,  Rembnindt.  4^.  note. 
Pearle,  f^olonel.  864,  865. 
Pelhom,  821.  SU. 
PeUiipia.     A  propoeed  State,  1<ML 
Pence.    Falfte.  4W,  401, 4i>S  ;  Jonvy  eop- 

pe>8.40e,  408. 
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PtaamylvaniM.  Yalne  of  English  money 
in,  as ;  Bohools  in,  26 ;  opposition  to 
theatre  in^  90-92 :  paper  money  in,  286 ; 
patB  a  pnee  on  Sbaya,  880 ;  grants  im- 
poBt,  857 ;  sends  delegates  to  Federal 
Convention,  430, 421 ;  ratifies  the  Con- 
stitution, 478. 

I^kins.  Opposes  Federal  Convention, 
8M. 

Fwiagua,  47,  48,  note. 

Petersham,  8S4,  826. 

Pettit,  871.  471. 

**  Pharaoh's  Cup  Found,"  an  engraving, 
14,  note. 

Philadelphia.  Remarks  of  Lovel  and  Lee 
m,  64 ;  streets  of,  64,  note,  66 ;  assem- 
bliea  ^  66 ;  opposition  to  theatre,  86, 
87,  90-92;  state  of  prisons,  99  and 
note ;  wheel-barrow  men,  100 ;  *'  Venus 
da  Medici "  at,  82 ;  Congress  driven 
ftom,  188, 188,  184 ;  Lafayette  at,  218 ; 
Federal  Convention  at,  417,  418 :  Noah 
Wehster  lectures  at,  480-482;  Fitch's 
steamboat,  484,  485  and  note ;  proces- 
uon  at,  492-494;  proposed  as  seat  of 
Government,  503, 581 ;  Washington  at, 
688. 

Fhodon.    Letters  of,  127. 

jnokering,  Timothy,  Ordered  to  clip 
ooin,  192  and  note ;  letter  from  Wel^ 
ster,  429.  430. 

Pieree,  William,  420. 

"Klgrim's  Progress,  The,"  15. 

Kll^,  100. 

Phickney,  C,  865,  866,  420,  439. 

Pinckney,  C.  C,  420,  439,  440,  449. 

Pine,  the  srtifit.  Brings  first  cast  of 
**  Venus  de  Madid "  to  United  States, 
82;  Mrs.  Pine's  lottery,  81,  note. 

Pirates.    Set\igeos  turn,  112. 

Kstareen,  191. 

Piscataway,  123. 

Pistole.    Value  of,  191. 

Pitt,  William,  239-248. 

Pittsburg,  67,  68,  note,  148. 

Pittsflold,  Mass.,  326. 

Political  economy.  Not  known  in  1784, 
26. 

Polypotamia.    A  proposed  State,  166. 

Population  of  United  States,  9,  8.  11 ;  of 
New  York  city,  52,  64,  note ;  of  Albany, 
59 ;  of  Boston,  64.  note ;  of  Philadel- 
phia, 64,  note ;  of  Kentucky,  149,  note ; 
of  Tennessee,  155;  of  Massachusetts, 
800,  note ;  of  New  Hampshire,  341 ; 
centre  ot'  556,  658 ;  progress  of,  662. 

Portland,  Me.,  4. 

Port  Koseway,  123. 

Portsmoutli,  Va.,  273. 

Posts,  frontier,  209,  234,  285,  240,  504. 

Post-office,  35,  89,  40,  41  and  note,  42 
and  note,  48  and  note,  865,  note. 

Postmaster,  40,  41,  480,  481,  666. 

Post-riders,  40,  41,  48. 

Pot-ashes,  300. 

Potomac  river,  277,  278,  485,  668,  659, 
660,  581. 

Potowmaehufl,  584. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  67. 


Pound  sterling,  2S. 

Pownal,  Vt.,  827. 

President  of  United  States,  441-446,  4SL 

626,  688,  664,  665. 
Presidential  election  of  1789,  525-629, 

684,  685,  note ;  of  1880,  9,  note. 
Prisons.    Vile  state  of,  in  1784,  9&-101. 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  182, 184,  608. 
Propeller,  screw,  516,  note. 
Providence,    R.   I.,  298;    paper  money 

troubles  at,  838-886 ;  Feden^  rcjoicinga 

at,  494,  495. 
PrusMa.    Treaty  with,  282. 
"Public  Good."    Pamphlet  by  T.  Paine, 

164. 
Punishment  for  crime,  100, 101. 
Putnam,  Sufus.    Sketch  of,  606;  organ- 
izes Ohio  Company,  605-507 ;  letter  to 

Washington,  608. 

"  Quadranaou,"  516. 

"  Quarter."    A  proposed  ooin,  197. 

Quaker  memorial  on  slavery,  678,  679 

and  note. 
Quebec  founded,  594. 
Quincy,  Eliza  8.  M.,  47,  note. 
Quincy,  Joaiah,  85,  46,  note. 
Quota,  858,  860,  448 ;  New  Jersey  refttsos 

to  pay  her,  862,  868,  865,  866,  445. 

Sacooon-ekins  used  as  money,  266, 

Bamsey,  David,  429. 

Randall,  477,  478. 

Randolph,  Edmund,  890,  420,  486,  489b 
440,  441.  444,  452,  666. 

"Rap  half-pence,"  401. 

Read,  Geoige,  419,  440. 

Real  estate.    Made  legal  tender^  804,  848. 

Refugees.  Opposition  to  their  return, 
10?-180. 

Regulators,  808,  811,  864,  855. 

Representation.  System  of,  in  old  Con- 
gress, 181, 182;  debates  on,  in  Federal 
Convention,  441-448,  446-461. 

Requisitions  on  the  States,  358. 

Revenue.  System  of  1788,140-144.  866- 
858;  revenue  of  post-office,  41,  note, 
856,  note ;  system  proposed  by  Madison, 
646  ;  debate  on,  645-649. 

Revere,  Paul.  479. 

Rhode  Island.  Money  !n,  28 ;  crime  in, 
100,  101 ;  rejccta  impost,  144,  857 ;  dis- 
franchises Cincinnati,  178  and  note ; 
conduct  toward  Congress,  208 ;  discon' 
tent  in,  880 ;  paper  money  troubles  in, 
331-841 ;  contempt  felt  for,  892,  898. 

"Rhode  Island's  Faith,"  898. 

Rhubarb  unknown  in  1784,  97. 

Rittenhouse,  David,  286,  484,  604  and 
note. 

Roads.  Badness  of,  62,  64,  67,  68  and 
note. 

Robertson,  William,  87,  48Sl 

Rochefoucauld,  Do  la.  Letter  from  Frank- 
hn  to,  284,  note. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  61. 

"  Rogues'  Island,"  292. 

"  Rough  Hewer,'*  147. 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  819. 
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Uiun,  Junniix,  14S,  Mft-M7;  Now  Enf- 

ButDMy,  Jamoft.  mi  atttunbiMd,  50,  «£& 
anil  note,  Aiti. 

Kudiin'l,  Vl.     M-ib  At,  8M-4M. 
ButltMJL'v,  John,  430,  441,  6SA,  Dot«. 

6abbiUi  in  Now  Knizlaad,  90,  noU*,  !1, 

note,M. 
Sniitt  Clair,  Anhar.  IM,  S06,  009.  611 

&nil  QotVf  SIS  And  noia. 
S«int  John.     KeRigiNM  At,  118,  114. 
Sniat  Lmrroovo  river  dbooverod,  5114. 
Saint  Louis,  4,  69, 
Mot  MaryV  rirtir,  871. 
fi^uy  of  minUlen,  84,  nMa;  of  Vice- 

Pre-ulnnt  Mtd  ronjfTttMnuiu,  MX,  fti4. 
Sm](<*n.  M(t>«..  itIK. 
t^r.u  1  Stnte.  IM. 

B«r^>  '.fill  andDOU,  51fi 

Uki  itxUi,  X>l;i. 

Bavwituh,  Go..  S&ii,  ibti. 

Pehool*.  34-S7. 

Sohool-U),!,  al-a*,  M  aoa  ooie. 

School -mut«n,  &1,  2U,  24. 
SchnoU,  owdltAl,  27,  ^  and  Doto. 
Seifito  Land  Compau/,  SUuid  Dole,SlS, 

nI8  and  QoCa. 
Scituutu,  K.  I.,  336,  840. 
Spaban-,  Binliop,  83  aiid  notA. 
Swjwtory  of  War,  187,  Ml,  666. 
S«d|p*riv'K,  Catbarine,  324. 
S«dgwiok,  John,  SM. 
SttdtrwWk,  Tbeudora.  SdS,  581,  560. 
SenAta  of  the  Duitail  Stutea.    Stw  nnder 

Conffteaa. 
Sermons  89,  85. 
S«vior,   John.     ChomaCor   of,   lAl-ieS. 

Bewail,  Dftvid.  Deaoribea  ooovontioiH  In 
MaiKiaohiiiietn,  S05,  note. 

Seyrn'-ur,  8!»«.  8&7. 

S!mm.bury.  Vt.    M-ib  at,  880,  note. 

Shftitui^k,  Jnb.  Ixjadirr  in  Rliair»'g  rebel- 
lion, 80S,  3UU,  S1&,  816,  318,  note. 

Shjiw,  Samni^.  luiport  of  voya^  to 
China,  2'>l,  2r>2, 

Shitwanci«,  8b4. 

Shavn,  Daniel.  Loader  of  SbAjs'a  rebel- 
lion   aiO-asO. 

fihan^a  rebellion,  SCMtSO. 

Sliofficld,  Uaaa.,  S&?. 

Shiiimpd,  GwnitniL  810.  811,  8S1-8M. 

Shepheribtown,  Va.,  485. 

Sherouin,  Boiter,  411),  441,  440,  461. 

Bbtllm?  AtorUhjr.  iS,  101, 40^. 

Sbipn.  Takon  during  the  artaistioe,  940, 
841 ;  tonnn^e  of,  in  the  Stutoe,  duty  on, 
652,  iioU>. 

BboM,  16, 17,  SO,  149,  note,  S78,  not«. 

8bQM,3»0. 

Sick.    Treatment  of  the,  W,  81. 

sigDn,  10. 

"  Sidnrvj"  287,  288. 

Silver  (yiini,  I89-19I,  198,  403,  404,  note. 

Sintflotary,  477. 


Bktaw  n»ed  as  money,  804. 

SUrarjr,  167,  S58,  bOB,  559-464.  6^8.  VfX 

Small-pox,  M. 

Smilev.  01,  456. 

brrir'      \>—:    iV 

Sn.i  'Uor,  lr76. 

Sii...  ,  '■■1. 

S<"  -^hical.   106;  pa> 

t:.  iL-uUiinil,  l»t7  ;  «»>- 

n  '  1.  ,  ,  itiauurttcturiu^,  53t, 

&;i7  ;  iMiuu  money,  fiVU. 
Somen,  William.    Jjuildii  Arkwrightma- 

ohioe,  298. 
Rou(FnTich^,  191,400. 
South  CamliiuL    Uoncy  uij  SS;  newv 

pHpcm  in,  27  ;  rd'ofcves  in,   138-180; 

rinL-inTuin,  173>  174;  paper  inoney  id, 

260,  'Jh7 ;  ^rnmta  impcat,  857 ;  ranflaa 

the  Cnnrtiiiition,  -IHT. 
Spitii$bt,  Utchard,  4:^0. 
Spain,  871^a7S.  874,  875. 
SpnntBti  coine.  ilW. 
"  Spamm,  A,''  891,  Mt. 
Kpunift.     Kxp4iTtati(>n  nf,  294,  296. 
•*  Rpe-'Ut^r,  Tb«,"  15. 
Sjiooulation,  570,  not*?,  571  and  note. 
Spceclte*.     Number  made  by  dcle};mtGS  in 

thu  Ft-'dcrnl  Conri^ntion,  421,  note. 
SpoUbiK  rel'onn  of  N.  Wofavtur,  4i»,  46n, 

48)!,  438. 
SpiQninfl;-beo,  62,  814,  537  and  note. 
Spinninif-jonny.  iJli6-269. 
.Spnrt--*,  in  Viruinia,  424,  425. 
Spriniffietd,  Matw..  61 ;  mob  at,  810,  til, 

8W-8r2,  8^7,  fi». 
'*  Spv,  The  HaasAcharatte,"  97. 
Squi^,  ruduml,  467, 4(*>^ ;  antircderal,  460. 
Stamford,  Coon..  11«. 
Stof^'-OuarJicA,  44,  4&,  51. 
Statea  northwcn  of  the  Oldo.    Plan  /br 

lAying  out,  1 65 ;  iiaaiL-i*  of,  1 66,  1  R«  and 

oota;ordinanocret;nnline,  l<j?,258,6(>d. 
Statuea.    Oppoaltion  to  nude,  8i. 
Steunboata,  438-496. 
SlNim  oaTiffaKlon,  50,  222,  412,  note. 
SUibbina.    Leads  u»b  iit  Win<l»or,  Vt, 

351. 
Stocl.    Tax  on.  484,  note,  649. 
Srockbridize,  Mua.,  877. 
StreeOB.    Of  Booton,  12,  IS,  470;  ofNfl 

York  dty,  Sf.;  mwlelpbia,  64 

note. 
8trf-mr,  Coleb,  410. 
Stuart,  OiltK-rt.  81,  note. 
Suffolk,  Va.,  878. 
Suimr,  148,  264. 
flully.  Th«ma6,  &1. 
Superior,  Lake,  diaooverod,  606. 
Surinam,  205, 
SuMuehanna  river,  211,  21S,  S5S, 

51»,  659,  560,  561. 
Sylvuiia,     A  pn>poeed  State,  165. 
Symbert,  the  pftint<>r,  81,  82. 
Symroes,  ,1.  C.    Buys  loud  where  Cinoto- 

nati  »tandti^l5,  5lfi. 
Bynuiuae,  N.T.,  61. 

Turtetoo,  12fl. 
Torrytown,N.  Y.,  58, 
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TuaA,  141-148,  S4e,  800,  SOS,  Sli,  SSI, 
887,405. 

Tea,  142,  148. 

"  Teague."  Popular  name  for  ao  liish- 
man,  1!:>S  and  note. 

Tel&ir,  Edward,  585,  note. 

Tellier  pluna,  885. 

Tender  laws.  Paper  moner  aa  legal  ten- 
der, 886,  2d8,  iM,  »»9,  :»3 ;  land  an  a 
Iceal  tender,  304;  speoe  tender,  812, 
848,  852,  358. 

TeoneBaee,  154,  167-163;  called  Frank- 
lin, S68,  264  383-385. 

Teat  oath  in  Bhude  Island,  839,  840. 

Theatre.  Opposition  to,  inMaasachusetts, 
88,  98-95  tknd  note ;  theatre  at  Bald- 
more,  83-85;  at  Philadelphia,  86,  67, 
90-92  and  note  ;  in  New  York,  87-49  ; 
nae  of  apera-glasaes,  564,  note. 

Thomaa,  S.  £.  On  ocean  voyages,  51, 
note. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  225,  note. 

Thuratonj  Charlus,  275-277. 

Tilee,  acnptural,  14. 

Tipton,  384. 

Tulea.   Debate  on,  in  Congress,  640-64S. 

Toasts,  138  and  note. 

Tobaooo,  208,  232,  242,  246,  278,  S85,  286, 
521. 

Tomatoes,  97. 

Torifle,  the,  107-118, 115, 119, 121, 123,124. 

Towns.  In  New  En^fland,  61,  62;  in 
New  York,  ei;  in  Ohio  valley,  148, 
149  and  note. 

Trade.  State  of.  205-207,  2ii5,  226,  234^ 
236,  242, 243,  246-250  UM,  ld56,  267, 268, 
272,  273,  276,  837,  361 ;  trade  conven- 
tion, 277,  aSO,  281. 

Travel  in  1784,  44-51  and  note. 

Treasury,  The  United  Statcn,  209,  250, 
251,  255. 

Treaty  with  England,  103,  107, 108, 117, 
note,  871-374 ;  with  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  Prussia,  232 ;  with  Spain,  372-374, 
877 ;  with  the  Moors,  412 ;  with  the  In- 
dians, 597. 

Tree«.    Great  size  of,  in  Ohio,  70,  note. 

"  Trevett  r«.  Weeden,"  837-339. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  204,  216,  602,  538,  589, 

"Trimmers,"  12S. 

Trimountain.     A  name  frir  Boston,  11, 

Tripoli,  4"^-Wfc. 

Troy,  N.  T.,  5^. 

Tmmbutl.  John.  ^2. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  529,  note. 

Tucker, Thomas T.  i>pt*cb entitles, 641. 

Tunis,  407.  4•:'r^. 

Tapper,  Benjamin,  323.  SO^-AO?. 

Turkey,  4<»7.*.-.. 

Twining.  NathaniU,  5>>4  and  D'vte. 

Tvler.  B/rt-al.  3--9. 

T^ler,  A'aC.  ^79. 

United  5tJ£«s.  TU.  Towtn  rr»*fnvi  by 
the  St«t<^.  IVf.  "«;»]'/u»y  >.f  '.i.*  •^•av*!, 
S04.  arc :  ooiaicr;tt**  '/f.'/:'.'  -.  '.infrx'.' »■. 
of  fortUr-^r-  rt/arilr^f,  'm.  ^iS,  mA 
Date :  foreign  'i'MLti.  irtfi^,  iirV.  W» :  f**,- 
ing  in  Ysl^mmA  v>«ard,  Ic^,  2^  ajyl 


note,  348;  aatirni  on.  AV\  4M:  <I«U 
of,  XtA  and  note,  S$.N  and  ihS«';  KmiHH 
ary  of.  s;i. 

Vaocination,  Jfc\ 

Van  Beivkel.  f*^!^. 

Vattel.     "Iaw  i^  NatiiwC  1.V 

Vi^etablw  unknown  iti  i;m,  K, 

*'  ^  enua  de  M,i,\Uoi."  TUoiitilit  tnvb>M«V 
82. 

Vermont  Sholten  MaMaohuwtU  n>b 
els,  329;  ft^niutlionotSuto\4,»4;  :  dm 
oimtont  in,847-8Aii;  |mi>or  in«mo\  tnm 
bUw  in,  8.VMUSA, 

"ViaSaora,"  .M6.  \ 

Vicar  of  Bray,  ll.V  198.  \ 

Vic^»-Pror«idvutol■^nlu^lSt«t«^^^W  AaN»;\ 
tialarv  of,  M8, 

Vinovniuw.  148,  879,  AHO,  tk>l,  nolo. 

Vinin^t,  Joint,  66H. 

VirfTinia.  Mouoy  In,  98 ;  mlttritMW  tltkl^ 
ntton  in,  33 ;  niuniu«m  ai\\l  oiuii>inK  vX 
th(«  iHH)pK),  7ii  74:  i<i<iUih  WTt»u*ni  lanil, 
ITH).  IM  ;  ttranU  uuihhiI,  1M;  iiIhU>  «>(' 
tnulo  in,  "SI"!  277  ;  lMiuud«r,v  ttmnmU 
aiut),  277,  27N;  t'lvlln  a  iHiiivnhltuii  uf 
8tHUw,ti79'2<'4l ;  (miHT  ini>n(<v,ilHlt  mid 
note;  apiirovuH  i<ull  for  Kiulora)  (!tiit 
vuntion,  3NI,  HH2;  ntutit  of  pHrlliiH  lit, 
488;  rutlllcH  thu  rmuitlrullim,  4i>9; 
choice  ofuluctom,  62il;  illmmitLunt  In, 
698. 

Virtpnlu  plan,  Tli«,  fur  a  Kwloml  (lnvuni 
imiit,  4»K-44-l,  44(1. 

Voitfht,  4'H4  and  nuUi. 

Vriltuirc,  223. 

Vnyuff<!M,  iKtiim,  61  lind  nntr  ;  dr>wfl  thn 
()hlo,  r)9;  d'lwn  Lhn  Minitlmlppi,  Y", 
876,  412,  note,  620,  621,  623,  624, 

Waliaah  exiKffliUon,  ;j8fl,  3k7- 

Wadsworth,  Culoncl,  3lffl,  397. 

Wof^CM,  96,  98. 

Waiijpum,  69. 

Wantf^n.     J^:adi>  m'fb  at  N':W|x«rt,  38A, 

Warren,  K.  ].,  836. 

Ward,  Artcinaii,  Vft. 

WatA"n,  Hihb"p  ut  J^landuiT,  234,  'l%\, 

Watta,  15,  24, 

Wayne,  AnUi'^ny,  Uf).  91, 

Wanhinfrt/m,    A  Yftxiin^A  Ht»t>;,  I«, 

Wmhinfft/m  /y/untv.  M.  I..  '/A\^  i!44, 

WaKbin(ft"ri  f^ty,  \).  (;,,  642, 

Waidiin;ft//n,  *t*:'ir^:.      ^af«:w•:JI  Vy  Km 

l/iu*."  10ft;  n^iuhf.l'f^r,  **!ii>  vl*  T- 
Paine,  7-'.  h'Aft,  JM  ;  yry^  i.uil  j*y, 
177;  a/A)'yn  fs'/ur'niiif  .*««?•  w/j?  A/*- 
dr<;wu-it.  J=:*;  r'.tit^r'^^  '/u  »)<*  '.-v/w.'.-;, 
I'Ji  tuiH  ti'A^ :  v0^Vt  ¥*^i>^Ui  *^Jt*'**ru- 
tj'jn,  417.41^:  t''/f>\  ^***  '>.''.'«iA'j(i>*. 
463  ;  a^uK^!  br  Ati'Mvit^fU.ifjt  «.»,. 
4«7:  «l«t*i'J  Vf*i/iA:iA.  Wt;  ifM:^: 
rk'i'.n  'A.  -".v.'  54'/:  U':»  }':t*.  *f.  .r>">-w 
York,  6M,  6^:  ijM  whAk/v,  V/uj.  Mii, 

r-'/V  •  '■j.xrvf^r  'A'.  42>  ■  J/,«  tj;^  '.-  .•-/ 
r^.'inu.  4K.  4:cV;  fci«  v.i'i/*  /wVji«w5, 
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VTebntoT,  Pelatiah,  M,  note,  S84,  285. 
Weeden,  Johu.    Betiued  Bbodo  Inland 


liukaume  for  the  Fed- 

enliHtfl,  467,  4tjt^4n. 
Went,  Boi^amm,  ul ;  in  Italy,  220  and 

note. 
West  Point,  186. 

Vr'a«t  Stockbrid^,  Mass.,  SS5,  S26. 
Wiiale-lli)burv,  tvi  and  note,  S43. 
Whole-oil   235,  i!43,  :i46. 
Wheat.    CoBt  ot,  6tf. 
Whoel-baiTow  men,  100. 
Wheeler.  Leader  inbhaya'srebellion, 807. 
WhigM,  108, 110, 118, 119,  123,  ^1. 
Whipping-po»t,  100. 
WbiskeT.    Used  as  money,  264. 
Whitehni,  90,  466,  459,  4«0,  471. 
WUktnAon^  Jomee.     Opens  navigation  of 

the  Mis8iB8ippi,  C20,  523. 
WilliamBon,  Huifh,  420. 
Williametown,  Mass.,  S26. 
Willet,  MarinuB,  527. 


Wilson,  James.  Chanoter  of,  421  ;  nksk- 

niunea  for,  464 ;  burned  in  uitigy,  47ff  ; 

debates  in  Federal  Convention,  441. 

443,448,462. 
Windsor,  Vt.,  S61. 
Woodhridge,  N.  J.,  128, 124. 
Wooddtock,  B.  I.,  687,  note. 
Woodtitock,  Va.,  562. 
Worcester,  Mass.  Tories  mt,  116  ;  mob  at. 

806,  807,  810-818,  816,  817,  819. 
Worthiugton,  Uass.,  826. 
Wyoming,  210,  211 ;    sufferinf^   of  Uls 

settlers  m,  211-216. 
Wythe,  George,  890,  420,  491. 

YasBons  river,  872. 

Yates,  Abraham,  508. 

Yates,  Peter,  496. 

Yates,  Robert,  418,  note,  419,  440,  4BU 

"  Yorick,"  ife,  186, 

York,  Duke  of,  487  and  note. 

Yorktown,  667. 

Youghioghany  river,  614,  note. 

Young,  Edward,  16. 
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